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PREFACE. 


TnB  occasion  and  plan  of  tliis  second  jonmey  in  tlic  Holy 
Land  are  set  forth  in  the  beginning  of  the  introductoiy  Section. 

During  the  more  important  part  of  tlie  journey,  my  com- 
panion in  trayel  waa,  as  before,  the  Bev.  Eli  Smith,  D.  D.  He 
went  with  me  to  Jerusalem  and  the  Ticinity  of  Hebron ;  and 
thence  northwards  as  fiu*  as  to  Hasbeiya.  From  Hasbeiya  the 
BeT.  W.  M.  Thomson  accompanied  me'  to  BAniAs  and  back ; 
and  then,  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  nntil  within  a  day's  journey 
of  that  city.  From  Damascus,  the  Bey.  S.  Bobeon  became  my 
companion  to  Ba'albek  and  aronnd  the  northern  end  of  Leba* 
non  to  the  cedars,  and  so  to  Beirut. 

That  very  mnch  of  the  success  and  comfort  of  the  journey 
depended  on  the  long  and  familiar  acquaintance  possessed  by 
my  companions  with  the  language  and  character  of  the  people, 
I  need  not  here  repeat.  Each  of  them  kept  his  own  separate 
journal  of  daily  occurrences  and  obserTations.  These  were 
kindly  left  in  my  hands;  and  have  been  freely  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  this  Tolume.  To  these  friends,  the  public,  as  well 
as  myself,  are  under  lasting  obligations. 

Tlie  present  volume  is  strictly  supplementary  to  the  former 
Biblical  FvEsearcites  ;  and  is  publislied  in  connection  with  the 
new  edition  of  that  work.  It  is  also  issued  separately,  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  already  possess  the  first  edition  of  the 
lieeearches. 

The  observations  made  during  this  second  journey,  rendered 
necessary  a  new  construction  of  the  Maps  of  Palestine.  This 
has  been  done  by  Kiepert  of  Berlin,  with  Ids  accustomed  scien- 
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tific  skill.  It  will  bo  seen,  that  the  routes  of  the  different  years 
very  rarely  coincide. — ^Tho  other  maps  also  are  rei>ub]is]iod ; 
that  of  Sinai  with  Bome  correctioTiR ;  and  the  interior  of  Je- 
rusalem is  given  aocording  to  the  Plaos  of  Tobler  and  the  Eng- 
lifih  en<j^ineer8. 

In  tlie  Index  of  Arabic  Names  and  Words,  the  Arabic  letters 
hssve  not  been  employed.  These  are  flometimeB  important  to 
the  scholar ;  but  never  to  the  great  mass  of  general  readers. 
Yet  the  system  of  notation  in  respect  to  Arabic  names  will  l>c 
fonnd  sufficient,  in  nearlj  every  case,  to  indicate  to  scholars  the 
proper  Arabic  letters;  And  this  is  strictly  all  Uiat  is  required. 
Tliirt  notation,  however,  is  fully  carried  out  only  in  the  Index 
of  Arabic  Names  and  Words. — The  slight  variations  which 
occur  in  the  spelliiig  of  several  names,  have  arisen  from  like 
variations  in  the  popular  pronimeiation. 

For  an  exposition  of  the  system  of  notation  abovMientioned, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  ihe  specifications  immediately  follow- 
ing the-  Preface  in  the  new  edition  of  l9ie  fonner  Besearchee, 
Vol.  I ;  as  also  to  Dr  Smith's  Essay  on  the  IVonnnciation  of  ihe 
Arabic,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  first  edition,  YoL  HL  pp.  80-111. 

With  this  volume  doses,  of  coarse^  the  record  of  my  }>er- 
sonal  observations  in  tiie  Holy  Land.  Ubit  prinoiplee  according 
to  which  it  has  been  priMrad,  are  tiie  same  with  those,  which 
lie  at  the  baf|lj#^%nner  work.  If  it  shall  be  deemed  a 
wif«hy  fsi^^j^lAD  ihat  I  shall  be  satisfied.  To  these 
my  BmuoAT.  KnaABOBBs  in  ilie  Holy  Land,  the  froit  of  thirty 
years  of  preparation,  and  of  personal  travels  m  1888  and  1852, 
I  can  hope  to  .add  nothing  more.  The  work  is  now  published 
as  a  whole,  and  in  a  permanent  form. 

The  great  object  ot  all  these  travels  and  labours  has  been,  as 
formerly  announced,  to  collect  materials  ^for  the  prei^nration 
of  a  systematic  work  on  the  physical  and  historical  gL'i)gra[»hy 
of  the  Holy  Land."  To  this  work,  so  much  needed,  should  my 
life  and  health  be  spared,  I  hope  speedily  to  address  myself. 

With  tlie  renewed  expression  of  hnnible  j^ratitude  to  God, 
the  author  here  takes  leave  of  his  work  ;  j)ni\  inij:  that  He,  who 
has  thus  permilte<l  it  to  be  completed,  will  coutinuc  to  make  it 
useful  for  the  furtherance  of  His  truth. 

iS£w  YojBx,  JtUj/^  1856. 
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goguo,  12H,  130.  Their  comniontarH-:j  iind  litcrittun-,  130.  Loan  of  a  Yolumc  to 
Dr  Smith,  130.  Others  have  alao  mannacripta ;  aome  gold,  131.  Their  Sabbath,  131. 
Many  fonntaina ;  Gerijdm  and  Ebal  alike  cnltivated,  181.  Few  antiquities,  131. 
Visit  to  Jacob'a  well,  132.  BelAtah  ;  road  along  the  plain,  182.  Joaeph'a  tomb,  132. 
•A^kar,  not  Stfchar,  138. — AprH  2ith.  Set  off  on  the  road  to  Ramleh.  133.  RAfidich. 
133.  Villages;  pn->,s  around  tlie  j'houlilcr  oF  tlie  niountnin,  134.  Mako  of  the  oniu- 
try;  Koriet  Jit,  Gitta,  134.  Fer'ata,  Pirathon,  184.  Fondok.  Kcfr  'Abbflah,  Wady 
Kunah,  brool  Kannh,  \35.  Wady  and  viUago  'Attftn,  135,186.  Hableh,  13G.  Mi- 
lages; course  of  W.  'Azzfin  in  the  plain,  13(>.  Encamp  in  low  ^rnnuid  soutli  of  Tlab- 
leb,  13G.  Our  road  to-day  ancient,  13t>.  Many  ancient  c-jstcrna,  136,  137.  Sarco- 
phagi, 137.  Ancient  wino-press,  137.  Wely  and  view.  137,138.  Kefr  Saba,  ^wrf- 
patrit,  138,  139.    Jiljulieh,  a,i/guli$,  GUgal,  139. 

April  26(h,  Set  off  on  tbo  way  to  Lndd.  189.  Wady  Kannb,  139.  Wady  Ribuh 
COmmg  from  'Akrabch,  140.  Rfta  (Kurat)  el-'Ain,  head  of  the  'Ai^eh,  140.  Mejdel 
Yftba,  140.  Wady  Kur&wa,  140.  Damaaona  road,  Neby  ThAry,  141.  Rentbicli,  not 
Arimaihea,  141,  142.  Lndd,  ZyMa,  142.  Set  off  for  YAlo  by  way  of  cl-Kuhab,  143. 
Wady 'Atallah,  143.  cl-Kubab,  on  first  hilla,  U3.  'Aimiiheh,  Jiethanmha,  m.  YhIq, 
belongs  to  the  family  Abu  (ihaush,  144.  The  Meij  Ihn  'Omcir.  drained  by  W.  'Atal- 
lah,  144,  145.  Fine  cropa,  145.  Y&lo  la  anc.  Aijalon,  145.  Beit  mbm,  NoU,  Beth- 
anmbaf  14.'>.    Kcfir,  Chfphirah,  n  rain  in  the  monntain-j,  146. 

Ajjril  27th.  Start  for  Sur'a,  146.  'Am was,  KniDviiiSy  Aioepoto,  146.  la  thia  the 
Kmmaua  of  the  New  Testament  ?  147-150.  el-Lutrun,  a  mined  fortreas,  CatUUum 
Emmcuu  r.  honi  iMtronin,  prob.  Modin,  100-152.  Wady  'Aly,  152.  Basin  among  hilla, 
152.  Noble  fountaiii,  158.  Women  bearing  water,  153.  Sur'a,  Z^rrah,  Samson'a 
birthplace;  Ilea  high,  158.  View,  153.  Wadya  coming  from  the  mountains,  W.  Gho- 
riib  and  W.  Isma'il ;  form  W.  ea-Surar,  153,  154.  Villages;  Kp.■'h^  Chfsnlcm,  154. 
Several  road.s  to  Jerusalem  ;  we  decide  to  go  by  Kcsla  and  Suba,  154.  Descend  and 
cross  W.  (ihuriib  to  'Artitf,  154,  155.  Tarn  back  by  YeahCfa,  155.  Mihair,  155.  Way 
to  Sari.",  155,  150.  Sariij,  tSorrf,  15G.  Jeni^alein  road,  atony  and  bad,  15G.  Kiiriet 
cl-*Enab,  Kirjnth-jearim,  156,  157.  Family  of  Abu  Ghaoah,  157.  Way  between  Beth- 
shemesh  unfl  Kirjath-jcarim  ?  157.  Beit  Nrikl<aba,  157.  Kuatfil,  158.  Descent  into 
tlie  great  valloy,  158.  Kulooia,  Koulon,  Culon,  158.  'Ain  Karim,  158. — AprU  28^ 
Way  to  Jerusalem ;  Litta,  158,  159.  Convent  of  the  Cro^s,  159.  Reach  Yafa  gate, 
159.  Hotel,  Briiderhaus,  169.  Moles  prtaaed  by  government,  160. — Results  of  otur 
joTimcy,  160.    W.iy  fr^^ui  Katnleh  to  Jcru^lcm  by  Bcth-horon  r»  comin'  n  led,  160. 
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SECTION  IV. 

JgHTTflAT.'BM. — INOIDENTfi  AND  0B6KRVATI0Xa. 

Pages  161-202. 

Appearance  of  tho  city ;  signs  of  change  and  improvement,  161.  Inflox  of  Frankg 
161.  162.  American  mission  withdrawn,  1G2.  Still  an  oriental  city;  its  influence 
npoD  the  world,  1G2. — April  '2Sth.  Letters;  Mr  Finn  the  British  conaul;  Dr  McGowan, 
163.  Jew*  wailing  place ;  remains  of  the  arch,  168.  Southwest  comer  of  Ilarom  ; 
Ihin;r-pfitc  half  open,  164.  City  wall  and  its  jimction  witli  tlxa  Haram  wall,  164. 
Men.-iureincnts,  H)l. — April29(h.  Lodgings  in  tho  Ikudorhaus,  situation,  1G4.  Mr  Van 
de  VeMc,  IGi.    Open  lot  and  column,  lt>o.   Bruderhaua,  mission,  Bazara,  three 

parallel  strecta,  165.  Flace  of  Hospital  of  the  knights,  166.  Streets  excavated,  166, 
Bazars  the  pamo  with  the  ancient  market,  166.  Roman  portal,  St.  Mary  do  Latina, 
166.  Rnina  of  Xenodochium,  167.  Palace  of  knights  Hospitalers,  remaina,  167. 
Fragment  of  a  pier,  etc.  167.  Covered  street  further  north,  107.  Gnmito  colnmns 
near  by,  onco  belonging  to  the  PropyUza  of  Constantinc's  Basilica,  1G8.  The  covered 
street  Ls  a  hollow  way,  169.  A  ridge  of  rock  extends  down  below  tho  church  of  tho 
Holy  Sepulchre,  169.  Via  dofoftwa,  not  known  to  the  crusaders,  170.  The  alleged 
Porta  jutlu-inrin,  170,  171.  Street  leading  to  St.  Stephen's  gate,  ascent,  171.  Tho 
■Eccs  Homoj  171,  172.  Supposed  ancient  tower,  172.  Tho  great  reservoir,  172.  Mns- 
lim  tombs  ontside,  173.  Eastern  wall  of  Ilaram,  described,  173,  174.  Southeast  cor- 
ner, curved  stones,  174.  Wall  very  irregular,  175.  Mcasnroments  l?/).  Southern 
wall  of  Haram,  described,  175,  176.  Gateway,  wuUcd  up,  175,  170.  Measnrementa, 
17G.    Church  of  St.  .Vduc,  170,  177. 

April  30th.  Dr  Barclay's  house  on  Zion;  view  of  the  Haram,  etc.  177.  The 
causeway,  south  side,  177.  Damascus  gate,  177.  Bezetha  and  the  grotto  of  Jeremiah 
never  one  ridge,  177,  178.  A  valley  enters  the  city  east  of  these  hills,  178.  Thin 
ridge  along  the  ci^  wall  north  of  St.  Stephen's  gate,  178.  A  Birkeh  on  the  north, 
and  another  near  St.  Stephen's  gate,  178.  Search  in  vain  for  traces  of  second  wall,  178. 
English  cemetery,  178,  179.  American  cemeteiy;  grave  of  Prof.  Fiake,  179.  Traces 
of  ancient  third  wall,  179,  180.  Church  of  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  crypt  of  Joseph  and  Nioo- 
demns,  l<xniU,  snrcophapi,  180.  Its  date?  180-182.  Literar>'  Society,  182.  Letter 
firom  tho  Samaritan  priest,  182.    Latitude  and  longitude  of  Jerusalem,  183. 

May  lit.  Rain,  18.'3.  Dr  McGowan  accompauiea  u.s  to  various  places,  183.  Deep 
excavation  through  rubbish,  183.    The  Serai  or  barracks ;  view  from  the  roof.  183. 

184.  Visit  tho  Kaim  ]Makain,  184.  Mo^k  cl-Mulawiych  on  Bezetha,  noble  view,  184. 
Convent  of  St  John  the  Baptist ;  subterranean  chapel  imcovered,  184, 185.  Accumn* 
lation  of  mbbiah,  185.  House  of  the  Pruaaan  *  Ditikonissinon,'  185.    Jewish  hospital, 

185.  House  of  Abu  Sa'fid  on  the  Haram  wall,  185,  18G.  West  wall  of  the  Ilaram  straight^ 

186.  187.  Ground  at  northeast  corner  of  Zion,  187.  Tho  causeway,  sowers,  187. — 
May  Srd.  Ancient  wall  west  of  Damascus  gate,  188.  Fragments  of  third  wall,  188. 
Tombs  of  Absalom,  Jame.<,  and  Zacharias,  188.  East  wall  of  Haram  irrcguliu-,  181). 
Siloam,  189.  Measurement  of  channel  probably  wrong,  18'J.  Scarped  rocks  along  tho 
lower  Tyropocon,  189.  Ascent  of  btrects  towards  tho  north,  190.  Wall  cast  of  Damas- 
cus gate,  190.  West  sido  of  Bezetha  steep,  190.  A"C-'<?"t  second  wall,  probablo 
couTMi  hero,  190,  191.    Ecco  Homo,  191. 

May  ilh.  Ground  cast  of  Damascus  gate  outside,  191.  Grotte  de  Coton,  cnvcm, 
191,  192.    Birket  el-H<.;ych,  192.    .<Vncicnt  southern  gate  of  temple,  inscription,  192, 
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193.  View  tliropgh  window,  193.  \lBit  the  moant  of  Olivea,  193.  Kai'at  cl-.Tttlud 
in  N.  \V.  corn< T  of  the  (-itv,  \'J',].  Visit  at  the  (inrk  convent,  ll't,  1H.">.  lileutLcro- 
polii,  194.  Ch<mel  of  Constantine  and  Helena,  195.  Dome  of  the  church  decayed, 
195. — May  5th.  Ground  aronnd  the  Yafa  gate,  19G.  Not  admitted  to  Ilippictm,  196. 
—May  Cuh.  Waters  at  Damaacns  gntf ,  common  cisterns,  196,  197.  Romotxr  of  rnn- 
ning  water,  1U7.  Cbtem  in  cliurcb  of  the  Flagellation,  198.  Convent  of  Copta  and 
Abysainiana,  198.  AbyB&inian  priest,  109.  Cistern  of  Helena,  199.  Small  ancient 
arch  on  brow  of  Zion,  199.  Torta  It  rroa,  \  W,  200.  Gt  rm.tu  travellers.  200.— JAiy  \QA. 
Viait  the  mounda  of  aahea  north  of  the  city,  201.  Are  they  aahca  from  the  ancient 
temple  ?  201,  202. 


SECTION  V. 

JkBUBALEM. — ^TOPOOBAPHY  AND  AKTiQinnss. 
Pages  208-268. 

Object  in  entering  npon  the  di«cnMion,  208.  Diversities  of  opinion,  204.  My  own 
view  the  earliest  one,  204.  Scholars  who  have  adopted  it,  205,  206.  Points  admit- 
ted, 206. 

L  The  TrRorooH  a»d  Akiu,  207.  Language  of  Joscphus,  207.  Inferences,  207. 
Nature  of  the  TyropoDon,  208.  Place  and  nature  of  Akra,  208,  209.  Steps  down  into 
the  valley,  209.    City  like  an  amphitheatre,  210.    Objection,  •  two  hilli,*  210,  211. 

n.    BRZErnA,  211.    Joseph  us' description,  211.    Inferences,  212. 

III.  The  Gate  Gkkxatii,  212.  Same  as  'Garden  gate,'  213.  Probably  near 
Ilippicus,  213.  This  was  the  natural  position,  213.  llio  north  side  of  Zion  was  cov- 
ered by  the  second  wall,  214,  215.  This  shown  also  from  the  monument  of  John; 
infer«Boe^  215-217. 

IV.  CooRSK  OF  TOE  Secovd  Waix,  217.  Not  a  straight  course,  217.  New 
hypothetical  course,  not  admisuble,  218.  Probable  course  from  Ilippicus  to  the  Da- 
mascus gate,  219,  220.    From  the  Damascus  gate  to  Antonia,  220. 

v.  SouTUKBN  roBTioN  OF  THE  Uauam  auka,  220.  Wailing  place  and  south- 
west comer  ancient,  220,  221.  Ancient  southern  gate,  221.  The  ancient  arch  and 
bridge,  221.  Passages  of  Joeephus  which  refer  to  the  bridge,  222-224.  Writers  who 
identify  the  bridge,  224.  Objections  answered,  225,  226.  The  bridge  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  present  causeway,  226,  227.  Probable  antiquity  of  the  substructions, 
228.    Antiquity  of  the  orcA,  228,  229.    Bcsellcd  stones,  a  Phcnician  feature,  229,  230. 

VI.  TuK  FoRxnEss  Amtonia,  230.  Earlier  fortress  Bari$,  230.  licbuilt  by 
Ilcrod  as  Antonia,  231.  Described,  231.  Its  acropolis,  231-233.  Extent  of  the 
temple  and  Antonia,  233.  Antonia  probably  occupied  the  whole  northern  side  of  the 
temple  area,  233,  234.  Its  fosse  was  the  present  deep  reservoir,  234,  235.  The  north 
part  of  the  eastern  Ilaram  wall  belonged  to  it,  235.  Also  the  Golden  gate,  235.  Sev- 
eral things  explained  by  this  view,  236,  237.  Objections  considered  ;  north  wall  of 
temple  hold  not  to  be  covered,  237.  Siegos  of  the  temple  were  all  from  the  west  and 
northwest,  238-241.    Northern  portico  as  a  point  of  defence,  241-243. 

VII.  WATEJia  or  JicncsALEM,  243.  Gihon  was  on  the  west,  213-245.  Well  near 
the  llanun,  245.    Explored  by  Wolcott,  245,  24G.    By  Tobler,  21G.    By  Dr  IJjiroIay, 
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24G.—Th«  Aqueduct,  247.  Snbtcrranoan  rcacrvoir,  248.— ITgwr  Fountain,  248,  249. — 
Canals  or  Setctrs,  249-251. 

Vm.  Sbppix;hre3,  251.  TombofZ7fifna,251,252.— Tombs  of  the  Propftgto,  253, 254. 

IX.  Thk  Holy  SKPULcnRK,  254.  Present  stato  of  the  question ;  topographical 
evidence,  255.  Historical  teatlmony,  255-259.  ArchffH)logical  arj^umcut,  251>.  Crypt 
of  Joseph  and  Nicodcmgg,  260.  Long  tradition  is  of  no  avail,  261»  Like  tradition  as 
to  Stcplion,  261.  Tho  two  compared,  262.  Mr  Fcrgttsaon^s  hypothesis,  2S3.  No 
tradition  of  anj  Yalae  in  itself,  263. 


SECTION  VI. 

ExrnnHinvs  ft;om  JKR^.^AT.I^:^f■ 
Pagee  264-285. 

I.  ExcuBSioir  TO  Wadt  Bittir. — Mcof  5th,  Convent  of  the  Cross,  264.  Schools, 
etc.  264.  M&lihah.  Wady  el-Werd,  265.  Coltivation  of  roses,  265.  'Ain  Yalo,  2G5. 
Wady  Ahmed,  265.  'Ain  Hanlyeh  (St  PhiMp*»),  265.  Welejeh,  266.  Wady  Bitttr, 
266.  Bittir.  Baihgr,  266.  TeU  of  Bittir,  Khlrbet  el-Yehfld,  266,  267.  Was  this  Tell 
the  site  of  Bether  ?  267.  Historical  notices  of  Bether,  267,  268.  Not  at  Bctan>m,  268. 
Probably  not  hero  at  Bittir.  2G'J,  270.  Was  it  at  Bethel  ?  270,  271.— turn  by  We- 
lejeh,  271.    Jaura,  271.    'Ain  Korim,  Karem^  Caram,  272.    Itoach  Jcnr^alem,  272. 

n.  EscPRsloN  TO  ifEAR  HEnBOX. — Mai/  1th,  Road  to  BethkliLm  nn  l  Beit  Jala, 
272.  el-Kli:imi<,  not  a  Ruinali,  21?,.  Riichd'a  tomb,  273.  Ancient  unuednct^  porfo- 
rated  stones,  278.  Aqneduct  from  the  Pools,  273.  CrtAs,  Etam,  273.  Mtshullam'g 
tillage,  274.  Americans,  271.  Solomon's  pools,  274.  Hebron  road,  274,  275.  Be^ 
reikiit,  Berrtcha/i,  27."i.  Wady  'Arrub,  Kuftn,  275.  Qnr  road  tho  sumo  as  formerly, 
270.  Ascend  a  Tell,  276.  Beit  Sur,  Ikth-zur,  276,  277.  'Ahi  odh-Dliirwoh,  277. 
278.    A  traditiopal  St.  PLilip's,  rrocced  to  cr-Puimch,  not  Uninah  of  the  »)iiih^ 

278-280.  Immense  foondationa,  honse  of  Abraham..  278-280.  Beit  'Ain6n.  Beth- 
anoth,  280,  281.  Way  to  Halhai,  fine  tiUage,  281.  Halhul.  Halhul,  281.  282.— J/«y  Sth. 
Way  by  Beit  Ummar,  282,  283.  Jed&r,  Gedor,  283.  Wady  'Arriib,  Wady  Shokheit, 
283.  Beit  Sakarich,  Btth-zadKoia^  283,  28^1.  Way  to  cl-Khfldr  (St.  Geoige),  284, 
285.    Branch  convent,  285.    Way  to  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem,  285. 


SECTION  VII. 

From  JgRi  aAMiM  to  EEifiAX. 
Pages  286-335. 

May  lOth,  Departttre  from  the  city,  286.  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  and  first  ascent, 
narrow  plain,  286.    Second  aseent,  Scopu*,  286.  .  Reflections,  286.   Tnleil  el-FAl, 

Gibeah,  286.  Ruined  Khan,  cr-llum,  linrwth,  287.  'Almit,  Akmeih,  287.  Hiziiieh. 
Knb6r  el-'Amalikah,  287.  288.  Khirbet  el-Haiyeh,  288.  Jeba\  Ceftn,  288.  Wa«ly 
Sawcintt,  scene  of  Jonatlian'a  adventure,  280.  Mukhmas,  Michmafh,  289. — Mnif  Wifu 
Way  to  Ilummon,  28V>     Rtimmon.  Rmmony  290.    Way  to  Taiyiboh,  290.    Dcir  Jurur, 
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200.  TTnexplor<>d  region;  wny  to  Kcfr  Malik.  20O,  291.  Kefr  M&lik.  291.  Wrvly 
Maliiimy  or 'Aujdi,  -J'.U.  Simiioli,  2'Jl.  fl-Mui^lutiyir,  292.  Dhuiiu-Ii,  F'lumhi.  -J'.t'i, 
298.  Vifw  ovt-r  the  Gliur.  l.^'J3.  Kuni  SurUibcli,  l."JL3,  L'lH.  Valley  of  thu  Jur.lan, 
wiM  hilU,  21)3,  294. 

Mas  \2tk.  Way  to  Atrj.M.  dorp  Wndy  Bordioh,  295.  Mcjdcl,  Magdal-tevaM,  295. 
*Am  Ttinn,  Tkattaih,  2ltr>.  Wknilx  li,  .^orrifa'.  20G.  Lies  on  a  watcr--^li<  »1,  206.  Yan&n, 
J<mon,  297.  Way  to  yabuloa.  297.  298.  Ikit  Dcjan.  Belh-dagon,  SttUiu.  298.  riain 
of  Salim.  29B,  299.  Water-bed  of  the  Mftkhnm  t  utor?*  it,  299.  Defnch  and  other 
fountain-s  L"J9.  Mounds  oF  u-hIics,  299.  Clmnu  tt  r  <it'  the  re^oa  ju>t  explored,  299, 
800.    Meet  with  Mr  W.  Dickaon,  800.    Mr  Van  de  Velde.  800. 

May  ISdL  Plan  to  viait  the  Ghor,  Mr  Van  de  Vclde  traTelling  with  tu,  800. 
'Askar,  300.  Villageis  301.  Northern  prolongation  of  the  Mukhnn,  301.  Wady 
Bidan,  deep  valley  and  chaan,  801.  Basin  of  the  Fari'n,  301.  Aflcend  to  TCilluzah, 
Tirsah,  302,  808.  Way  to  Boij  el-Fari'a,  old  mill,  303.  Region  of  the  Fiiri'a,  wcU 
watered  and  lertile,  301.  Tell  'Al>d  el-KiViir,  AnrMtu,  301.  Uoacli  'l  ult'is,  7A</»-^, 
806.  'Ainto,  not  j^non,  806.  Way  to  Tey6iiir.  806.  Jewish  aepolchre.  807.  Teyi- 
rir,  806.  Roman  road,  306.— J/gy  Uth.  Troubled  for  a  guide ;  Sheikh  from  TAb&a, 
307.  K&OT  cl-Malih,  307,  808.  Qveragainrt  Karnt  cr-Rubad,  808.  Warm  salt 
apring»,  808.  Kliirbet  MAlih,  Conbit  ?  30H,  309.  \\  ady  and  ruin  e»h-Shukk,  809. 
Gentle  dewcent  to  the  Gh6r,  lineo  of  liilK  3<>!).  Sak^t,  .Ww/i.  309,  810.  Telia  in 
right,  fountain,  310.  \oticca,  31(>-.']12.  Wny  tlirougli  th.-  (iliMr,  f.  rtility,  312,  818. 
'Ain  el-Beida,  818.  Land  tilled  by  the  people  of  T6bAa.  818.  BenieU,  814.  'Aln 
Mak-lifiz,  harvest  scene,  314.  Widy  and  ruins  in  Gilboa,  814.  Arrangementa  for 
an  excursion  to  Pello,  315. 

Mty  1  ">^A.  I  ^grly  start ;  way  to  the  Jordan,  815,  816.  Ford  of  the  Jordan,  ialand. 
816.  Way  to  Wady  Yabis,  816.  Surrounded  by  armed  pcaaanta  from  Kurah,  316. 
Visit  their  encampment,  broakfafit,  817.  Croea  Wady  Yibia,  and  aaoend  by  a  mailer 
Wady,  817.  Oaka  of  Bashan,  817.  Wide  view,  817,  818.  Noble  fields  of  wheat, 
318.  Kefr  Abil.  318.  Ruing  cl-Mnklnb  and  ed-Deir  on  Wady  Yahis,  319.  The  lat- 
ter proliably  Jahmfi-rriLnd.  319.  Noticca,  319,  320.  Wny  d"\vn  tlio  nioiintiiin,  320. 
nniiis  of  I  nhil.  320-.'<22.    Notioea,  822-324.     Tnhfikali,  U^rrncr,  :iL>l.  326. 

For'liii;j  {)laoo>  of  the  Jurilan  ;  gui<]i'  L'ads  i\ui  hur>es,  3l?,'">.  Way  to  lU'L-^jn,  3-."i,  326. 
Feo]'le  of  Beisfui  oppressed  by  the  Rodawin,  826. 

BmsAy,  aituataon  on  brow  between  the  Ghdr  and  valley  of  Jezreel,  326,  327.  Fonr 
brooks  of  water,  327.  Region  volcanic,  328.  Ruins  extensive,  many  columns,  328. 
The  TeU,  328,  329.  Anc.  Beth-ahfan  and  ac>fthop«U»^  829,  830.  Source  of  the  latter 
name,  880.    Historical  Notices,  330-332. 

Salim  ANT)  .1:non,  not  found,  333. — Ti«  Ghor,  general  character,  833,  834.  Di- 
vided by  KOm  Surtabeh,  884.  The  northern  portion  well  watered  and  cultivated  in 
pwrto,  884,  885. 


SECTION  VIII. 

From  Beihax  to  ]lA.s»£iYEn. 
Pages  336-888. 

May  1 7<A.  Tell  of  Beis&n,  836.  Way  to  Beit  Ufa ;  many  water-conrsca,  336 
A  marsh  ?  33C.  Beit  Ufa,  not  Bdi/lua  uur  nahuHa,  386-838.  Sweep  of  the  monntaia.«, 
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83C,  337.  Snrcophagi,  837.  Jadeidch,  *Ain  JtideiJch,  387.  No  great  roa«!  across  the 
moQiitain  to  Jeuiii,  387.  Noticea  of  Betylua,  337,  338  Aruh  encampments  in  the 
plain,  338.  Channel  of  the  Jaliid  ;  diffictilty  of  crosaing,  338.  K6mich,  position,  339. 
Other  villg^ea  in  si^^ht,  339.  Xa'arnli,  thivghiii^^-floort*,  330.  Line  of  hills,  339. 
Tumrah,  340.  View  of  plain  of  Kadt  iu'lon,  310.  Endiir,  Kmlor,  340.  Pass  down  to- 
wards ca-stcrn  hnsc  of  Tabor,  840.  Meet  travelling;  Jews,  840.  Wady  Sherar  at  aouth- 
cm  base  of  Tabor,  340.  Another  Wady  at  tho  eastern  base  coming  from  Khfin  et- 
Tuyar,  340.  The  two  unite  and  form  Wady  el-Birvh,  340.  KoUuw  up  the  valley  to 
the  Kh  'tn.  340,  341.  Arab^  Subaih,  341.  Way  to  Liibieh  ;  by  mistake  wo  make  a 
circuit,  341.  ^ 

J/gy  18^^.  Sheikh  of  Lubieh  goca  with  us  an  guide,  841.  Baain,  Ard  el-Ahmar, 
841.  H^ar  en-Nu»rany,  842.  View,  villages  and  Wadya,  842.  Not  the  place  vigited 
by  Arcnlfns,  342.  Irbid,  Beth-Arbei,  Artteln^  Jewish  architeetnre,  342,  343.  Wady 
el-IIamam,  its  deep  chasm,  343.  Fortified  caverns,  Kul'at  Ibn  Ma'an,  343.  Other 
caverns,  343.  Oar  path  of  1838 ;  the  Ronnd  fountain,  844.  Wadyw,  plain  el-Ghn- 
weir,  Khan  Minyt  h,  344.  *Aln  et-Tiu,  fertile  tract,  clover,  344.  lluius  near  by  exten- 
sive, 34.">.  I'asa  over  the  point  of  the  promontory,  ancient  aqueduct,  345.  ct-Tabighah^ 
immenae  fountains,  345.  Ancient  reger\'oir  for  raising  a  head  of  water,  845,  346. 
Arab  encampment,  346.  Tell  HAm,  overgrown  with  thistles,  346.  Principal  rain  a 
Jewish  synagogue,  346.  Tom  up  west  almost  without  path,  346.  Clostcrs  of  black 
volcanic  rocks,  like  rains,  847.   Btr  Kerazeh,  and  slight  ruins,  347.   Not  Chorazin,  347. 

Capernaum,  probably  bituat<.d  at  Ivliun  Miiiyeh  ;  arguments,  3 1:7-354.  Views  of 
early  travellers,  854-356. — BeOucuda^  probably  at  et-Tabighali,  858,  859.— CAoroaw, 
probably  at  TeU-Hum,  359,  3G0. 

We  pass  up  by  our  former  path  to  the  Damaacus  road,  and  then  go  north,  361. 
Ja'6neh,  high  site,  361.  Ard  el-Khait,  lake  of  the  Huleh,  301,  302. — May  VMh.  Oar 
road  high  along  the  declivity  of  the  western  mountain,  862.  Fiyim,  \-illage  and  Wady, 
862.  Mughar,  302.  KubiVa,  and  \\'adyg,  303.  Kasyun,  ruin,  303.  DeBcend  to 
month  of  Wady  Hend^j  and  plain,  864.  Road  to  Kede« ;  aacend  the  hills,  364.  Tom 
■off  to  Tell  Khurcibeh  witli  ruins,  864.  High  and  sightly  position,  864.  Probably  the 
site  of  JlazoT  of  Naphtali,  305.  Historical  Notices,  36.'?,  366. — Pass  on  to  Kedea,  366. 
Position,  f'ouutaius,  366,  367.  Pliiin  haa  no  outlet,  367.  Eastern  decli\ity  of  the 
whole  region  descends  by  foar  plateaas,  867.  Antiquities ;  Jewish  stnictarea,  large 
sarcophagi,  867,  868.  Kedi:.<h  of  Nai>htali,  868.  Historical  NoticoH,  308,  369.  Pass 
on  to  Meia  el- Jehel,  869. 

May  20<A.  Way  from  Afeis  northwards,  369,  870.  Western  view,  Tibnin,  870. 
Ea.stcm  view,  tlie  Huleh,  370.  llimin,  position,  ancient  fortress,  370,  371.  Probably 
Beth-Rehob,  371,  372.  Pass  along  on  high  ground,  372.  Abil,  anc.  Ab«L,  on  right, 
872.  el-Mat6lleh,  878.  Kefir  Kily  on  lefl,  373.  Brow  of  Merj  'AyAn,  878.  Way 
tbrough  the  Merj,  373,  371.  Ploughing  and  pastures,  374.  Fountain  of  tlie  Merj, 
874.  Strike  acro&s  to  Tell  Dibbin,  374.  Probable  .site  of  Ijtm,  375.  Pa<a  on  towards 
Hosbeiya,  sm^iU  plain,  375.  Ihl,  876,  Valley  of  the  Hasb&ny,  876.  Lower  ridge  of 
Hermon,  376.  Gorge  of  Wady  Shib'a,  376.  Rnined  Khan  in  the  valley,  370.  The 
ford;  Wady  Rusis,  370.  Ascend  the  Wtt<iy  to  Ilasbeiya,  377.  Mr  Thomson  awaiting 
ns;  he  becomes  my  companion,  877.    John  Wortabct,  377. 

Dr  Smith  returns  home,  877.  My  illness,  377.  Cream-colonred  pigeons,  877.— 
Public  worship,  377,  378.  Missionary  station,  378. — Visit  tho  p^cat  fountain,  beauty 
of  the  spot  destroyed,  378.  Xo  stream  above  in  summer,  878.  The  bitumen  pita,  on 
the  western  declivity,  379.  Resemble  wells;  uses  of  the  bitamen,  879.  View  of 
Ilaabcija  and  of  Jcbel  ebb-Sheikh,  379. 
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Wady  etToim  the  earliest  seat  of  the  Dnuca,  380.  Position  of  Ha«beija,  amphi- 
theatre  of  hllU,  380.  Views  of  the  town,  380,  381.  ViticyonU,  DO^  proccM  of 
makin^^  381.  The  Kmir,  3^1.  Druzc  KUulwut  cl-l'.iy^  on  southom  hill,  381,  3H2. 
*Ain  Kunych,  382.  Shuwciyo,  382.  Other  villn^s,  382.  Klovatioa  of  variom 
pointa,  383. 


^SECTION  IX. 

From  Hasbeita  to  Baniaa  and  back. 
Pages  884-418. 

Unquiet  state  of  the  Dnues,  reports  of  robberies,  384.  Obtain  letter  and  men  fruui 
Dnae  Sheikh,  884.— 2r.///.  Tokens  of  ruiii,  sli^rht  showers,  88S.  Way  by  Kaa- 
kaba  to  Bart^hut,  385.    Low  swell  or  spar  from  Lebanon,  through  which  the  Ltt&ny 

breaks  by  n  clingm  nhovc  Rt'irghftx,  385,  386.  \V»y  to  Heltit,  alont?  the  chasm  of  the 
river  brokcu  through  another  spur;  exciting  ride,  3f>G.  lU-lut  and  chasm  ndja^vnt, 
886.  387.  The  \\  ebr.  hyrax  Syriacus,  oony  of  Scripture,  387.  The  Khutwch,  387. 
Neby  Haskin,  387.  Judoideh.  386.  lleyiwt  Tell  Dibbin  and  ascend  to  Khiyam.  888. 
View,  388. 

May  26rt,  Way  to  the  Ilulch,  888,  889.  Steps  or  oflsctw  in  the  northern  plain,  389. 

Deep  channel  of  tbe  Ila-biiny,  Luweizch,  and  fountain.*,  389.  Basalt  roffion,  889. 
cl-Ghujar.  3'JO.  Tell  el-Kudy.  31>t>-3U3.  Large  fountains  and  stream.  390,  391.  I'o- 
ftition  and  form  of  the  Tell.  891.  Not  a  crater.  391.  Traces  of  mins.  892.  Stream 
jg  called  Lcddi'm,  perhaps  from  Dm,  892.  This  the  site  of  Doh;  Historical  Noticcjt, 
892,  398.    Vilkgcs  in  sight,  398.    Parched  grain,  898. 

Thb  Hplkh,  excursion  into,  893-396.    Difneh,  Daphne,  393.    Large  oak  full  of 
birda'  nests,  394.    cl-Mansur^',  394.    Many  canals  from  the  Lcdd^n.  mills,  many  Ives, 
394.    Ford  the  Btuaa-s  river,  imd  the  Loddan,  394.    Junction  of  all  the  btrt^ains,  '^^\^>. 
Relative  size,  395.    Character  of  the  plain  and  marsh,  395,  896.    Retnm  to  el-Man« 
bury,  -VJij 

Way  to  Buniud,  «39G.  Coontr}'  around,  396.  We  meet  no  robbers,  396,  397. 
Terrace  of  Banias,  397.    Jebel  lleish,  398. 

May  21(h.  Kxcursion  to  the  lake  Phiala,  398.  Wady  Za'&rch,  398.  'Ain  K6n- 
ych,  398.  Goat-village  Alcsady,  399.  Lake  rhiala ;  character,  stagnant  waters, 
frogs,  leeches,  399.  No  ground  for  supposing  a  connection  with  the  Jordan,  400.  Now 
called  er-Ram  and  cr-IUn,  400.  Small  lake  high  <m  esh-Sheikh,  400.  n.  MerJ  Ya- 
fury.  400.  Mej<lel  Shems,  4<K).  Way  to  Sheikh  'Othman  IL't/ury,  its  oak^  401. 
Chasm  above  Jnbb;Ha,  head  of  Wady  Khashabeh,  401,  402.    Ruin  Hdzuiy,  not  Jlazor^ 

402.  Kill'at  Subcibeb,  a  great  and  well  preserved  fortress,  402-404.    Interior  citadeU 

403.  Return  to  Baniaa.  404. 

Bantas,  position  beantifnl  and  uniqne,  404,  405.  Wild  animals,  405.  Three 
Wadys,  'A>al,  Klp.slnbcli,  and  Zu'unih,  <0.">,  4U().  (ircat  foiintniii,  not  fn^m  uuder 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  406.  Ancient  Paniuni^  40<>.  Inscriptions,  407.  Ancient  legend  of 
a  connection  with  Phiala,  407.  Another  fountain  near,  408. — Village  of  B&niaa,  408. 
The  citadel.  408.  409.    Ancient  I\mea»,  409.    Historical  Notices.  409-412. 

Sources  of  the  Jordan,  and  Ktreams  above  and  in  the  Huleh,  412.  Not  the  re- 
motest, but  the  largest  fountains,  regarded  as  the  aoorce,  418. 
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i%  28^  Way  toand  iipWady  ct-Teim,  413.  'Ain  Klinrwa'ah,  413.  Tisit  to 
KuFat  Bustra,  tcroplfis,  n  ridillo,  414.  Wndy  nnd 'Aiii  >^frniyib,  4\r>.  Wiwly  Khu- 
reibch,  415.  ILushciyct  el-Fukhar,  415,41(1.  Its  {K)ttery^  41G.  Way  to  Ilibbariyd), 
41S.  Great  Wady  Shib'a,  416.  Villafio  Shib'a,  ita  many  goats,  416.  Hibburiyeh  ; 
ancient  temple,  ineiusTiroTucut?^,  417.  *Ain  Ji'irfit,  418.  Reach  HaslKiyn,  418.  Eleva- 
tion of  varioM  places,  416. 


SECTION  X. 

Fpnv  TTAwmtivA  to  pAMAflriTTH. 
Pages  419-472. 

Routes  to  Damaacus,  419. — Mmf  Sbe.  Oar  party,  delays,  419.  Cross  Wady  et- 
Tcim  ;  fountains  on  western  declinty,  420.  Ridge  ed-Dahar,  separating  the  Haabany 
and  the  Lttany,  420.  Road  along  the  top,  420.  Wall  of  Lebanon,  Taiim  Niha,  421. 
Lower  ridges  at  the  base  of  Lebanon,  421.  Chasm  of  the  Litany,  421.  Arrive  at 
Yfthmur.  422.  The  Kfiweh,  a  natural  hridKe,  422.  Wild  scenery,  422,  42a  The 
bridge,  423.  Proceed  towards  Neby  S6fa ;  ootmtry  around,  424.  Top  of  ridge  ed- 
Dahar,  424.  Meij  Shemiaeh  and  environs,  425.  libbeiya,  426.  Neby  S&fa,  called 
alao  Thcltbath!>,  426.  Ancient  temple,  mpaaurements,  426.  Upper  basin  of  Wmly 
ct-Toim.  426.  427. 

June  Itt.  Way  from  Neby  Sflfa  towards  Dahar  el-Ahmar,  fountain,  427,  428. — 
Information  obtained  :  Muhaiditheh,  428.  Line  of  hills  and  side  valley  from  head  of 
\Vutly  ot-Tcim  to  the  Duka'a  at 'Aiijar,  t'JS.  FLiccs  aU)in>  the  western  Lill.s,  4'-'S,  ti".). 
Pkcea  along  the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon,  429.  Great  Damascus  road,  429,  480.  This 
valley  from  Wady  ct-Teim  almost  unknown,  430.  ni'i;;e  ed-Daliar  not  a  spur,  4.'tO.— 
We  turn  off  to  Raaheiya,  430.  Its  position,  431.  Jubcl  oah-Shuikh  near  at  hand,  -I'M. 
Its  lower  western  rid^e,  and  valley  above,  431.  Summit  ^^aited  by  Rov.  Mr  Porter, 
ruins,  432.  Its  elevation,  432. — Duina&cua  n>atl  from  llusliciya,  432.  'Alba,  scattered 
remains  of  an  ancient  temple,  433.  Route  by  Kcfr  Kiik,  t33.  Fine  basin,  often  a  lake. 
438.  Elevation ;  Kefr  K6k,  484.  Road  by  Deir  el-'Ashayir ;  ascend  a  ridge,  434. 
Druzc  liora<'man,  story  of  robbers,  434.  Turn  off  to  RPkhleh,  435.  Ancient  temple, 
measurements,  43">,  436.  Burkuah  and  its  ruins  not  \'iaited,  436.  Return  north 
through  the  mountains,  436,  437.  View  of  the  plateau  of  Zebcdany,  437.  Dcir  el- 
'Ashiiyir;  ancient  temple,  mca*urcmeiits,  437,  4o8.    Ilermon  gi riled  with  templeB,  438. 

Jme  2mi.  Mr  Thomson  returns  to  Hasbeiya,  adventure,  438,  489.  Our  way  to 
DimAs.  'Aio  and  Wadv  M(  ithehm.  Dimas.  439.  The  Sahra,  desert  plain.  439.  440. 
Fine  fountiiin,  el-'Arrini,  440.  Kidj^^ca  an  J  valleyit,  440.  View  of  Damascus  and  its 
plain,  441.  Descend  to  cl-Mczzeh,  441. — Eastern  dccUvity  of  Auti- Lebanon,  it.9  char- 
acter, 441. — Approach  to  tho  city,  avcnucx,  earth-walls,  441.  Canals,  442.  Biib  es* 
Surijy,  442.  Lodge  with  Rev.  Mr  Robsou,  442.  Protestant  mission;*,  41-;.  My  occu- 
patioDa,  442.   Public  worship,  442,  443.   Dr  Meahaka  and  Anton  BolAd,  448. 

DAMAflCFS. 

The  Puu»,  Ki/-GHrrAH. — Boumdarkt.  Western  ridge,  Jebel  Kasytin,  Jebel  Tcni- 
yeh,  443,  444.  Jebcl  Aswad  and  Jcbcl  MAni'a  on  the  soutli,  444.  On  the  east,  lakes 
t  pd  moimtaiua,  445. — j^i't-iiwoiw,  445. — T«Ut,  445,  446. — Soil,  446. 
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Rmina  axd  F«)0?«TAnfi,  446.  The  Banula,  440.  It«  canals  on  the  north  and 
■ooth,  446.  447.  la  the  ancient  Chryiorrhocu,  447.  Prohably  also  the  Amrma  (or 
Ah(ma),  447. — ITie  A'wiij,  pmbably  the  ancient  Pkarpar;  Its  conrae,  447,  448. — ^Vari- 
ous foontttins,  448,  449.    ArttficiiU  fouutaiiiB  or  wcUa,      irrigation,  449,  450. 

The  Lakes,  450-452.  The  two  northem  fed  by  the  Barada,  450.  Extent  and 
character,  451.  The  third  or  Bonthem  lake  receivca  the  AVaj,  451.  Villagcg,  451. 
Ruina  cawt  of  tho  liikes,  452. 

AoRicci.TfUK.    yiti'iTO. — Variotu  product*,  452.    Treca  and  fraitu,  452. 

The  City. — Geogr.  poAition,  453.  Population,  453,  454.  Ijea  mostly  south  of 
the  river ;  its  form,  454.  The  atreeta,  454.  Honaca ;  the  interior  sometimes  splendid, 
455.  Honac  of  tlio  I'.riti^h  conaol,  455,  456.  The  casde,  moeka,  KhAns,  456.  Ba- 
tars,  456,  457.  Manul';u-turc»,  commcrre.  i'>7.  Butha,  457,  458.  Cogee-h<m!<<>«,  4r>8. 
Monud  before  the  eastern  gate ;  wide  view,  45?S.  The  Meid^,  459.  Tlio  Morj  and 
ita  streams,  459.  Hospital  for  pilgrima,  459.  Horae  batar;  wild  horaca,  459.  Huge 
plane  trco,  459,  400.  Dogs,  their  habits,  460.  Abundiince  of  water ;  enla,  460.  All 
jealoPS  of  their  rights,  4(>0.  Mo-muitos,  tluiiipuese,  4G<).  Hi^h  cloy^  or  putteiij,  4CQ, 
461.— Churches,  461. 

AN"ri(ji  iTiKs. — The  cattle,  461.  The  ancient  wall,  461,  462.  Clmrch  of  St.  John, 
DOW  niosk  of  the  ()niniia«ieis  402.  Miiiiy  ancient  colnuiu-',  4(j3.  Tlie  atrect  called 
*  Straight,'  463.    The  canals  ancient.  463.    No  ngncdncts  468.    Coin^  46^. 

HiwTouv. — l)iim:i^<iiH  in  tlie  Old  Tostaint  nt,  4t»t,  Ui.'>.  TkiKt  the  (ireekB  and 
Syro-Greek  dominion,  465,  466.  Under  the  Komana,  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
later,  466,  467.    Under  Mualim  rule,  467,  468. 

Plackh  NKAit  I)AMAs<-ir8. — S.'dihiyeli,  469. — Kuhbot  St'lvar,  celebrated  prospect, 
469,  470. — Ilelbtui,  tK>sition  and  de»<-ription,  471,  rrulmMy  the  Jl>/Um  of  Scrip- 

ture; ita  wine  atill  famouw,  472. — lluroirv,  472. 


SECTION  XI. 

From  D.\MA3or3  to  Ba^trt^k. 
I'gges  iT3-527. 

Third  portion  of  the  joaniey ;  Mr  Robaon'  becomes  my  companion ;  arrangementa, 
478. — June  7th.  Setting  off;  Mr  Porter  acoonipaiiiea  ua  for  some  distance ;  custom-house 
officers,  473.  Kubbet  Seiyar  and  itn  maffliilicent  prospcvt,  473,  471.  Moot  the  British 
conaul,  474.  Dummar;  roada,  474.  Way  to  Bcssima,  whitish  hills,  the  Sahra.  474. 
Jk-s^imn,  474,  47o.  Long  ridge  extends  to  Menin,  475.  Course  of  tho  Barnda,  roads, 
villages,  475.  Below  Bejssima  is  a  tunnel,  but  no  road,  475.  Porhap.H  for  irrigation, 
475.  Road  above  Beaanna,  chasm,  small  fountain,  476.  Fych  and  great  foantoin ; 
remains  of  tcni]iUs,  476,  477.  Stream  is  larger  thrin  the  I'mraila  above;  reckoned  a« 
the  s-urce  of  the  Burada,  477.  Valley  and  tuljaccut  ridges,  4  77,  4  78.  Villages;  el- 
Kefr,  mina  of  a  temple,  478.  SCtk  Wady  Barada,  478.  Narrow  pass,  bridge,  478. 
Remains  of  an  ancient  city,  ncoropolia,  ancient  excavated  road,  479,  480.  Latin  in- 
fecriptions,  480,  481.  Wely  of  Neby  Uubil  (Abel).  481.  Site  of  AbUa,  482.  Histori -al 
Koticea,  482-484. — Ascend  the  valley  to  aouth  end  of  the  plain  of  Zebedany,  and  en- 
pamp,  484,  485.    Again  on  p]ato:in  of  Deir  cl-'Aahayir,  485.    Itidgea  adjacent,  485. 
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June  Gardens  of  Zebed&ny,  485.  Bl^dan  and  villages,  485,  486.  Character 
of  the  plain,  486.  Loftiest  peak  of  Anti-Lebanon  proper  near  B16d&n,  486.  Plain  of 
S&rghAya,  Wady  Yulifuft  li,  486.  *Ain  Hawar  and  stream,  486.  487.  B16d4n  and 
mountain,  487.  Attempt  to  cross  the  pl^n ;  turn  back,  487.  Take  gnide,  and  croaa 
higher  gp,  487,  488.  Source  oF  the  Barada,  488.  Batniny,  488.  Asc«Mid  a  spur;  top 
of  hi^h  western  ridge,  488.  View  back  ;  country  towarda  Helbun,  489.  View  south, 
and  west,  489.  Wady  cl-KQm  and  roud  from  Dimioacus  to  Beirftt,  489,  490.  Descend 
into  aiul  join  the  Beirut  mad  in  the  Siihil  JuJciilfh,  41*0.  Its  position  and  desert  na- 
ture, 490,  491.  Series  of  rid;;c8  and  platcitus  behind  us,  491.  Wady  Za'rir,  491. 
Becomes  Wady  Harir,  and  extends  to  the  Buka'a,  491.  Small  KhAn.  492.  Line  of 
hills  and  side  valley  connecting;  with  Wady  et-Teim,  492.  Mejdcl ;  adventure  of  mulo 
and  doj^s,  492.  Ancient  temple,  its  striking  poaition,  492,  493.  Describe*],  493,  494. 
Another  temple  at  Zekweh,  494.  View  from  temple  at  Mejdel,  494,  49.5.  Coarse  of 
the  Beirut  r<>ad,  4'.'").  Ituins  of  'Anjar,  4'.>.'»,  4'JG.  Plundered  Ity  the  cru.-mders,  496. 
Ancient  Chalcis  vnder  Lebcmon^  497.  Great  fotmtain,  Neba'  'Anjar,  498.  Intermitting? 
498.  R<'ckonod  as  the  sotirce  of  tlic  Litany,  499.  AllaviiJ  plain  of  the  Buka'a,  499. 
la  a  vast  mountain  cleft,  499. 

June  9/A.  Keep  along  the  base  of  Anti-Lebanon,  499.  Neba*  Sbemsin,  500.  High 
Tell,  and  a  further  line  of  hills,  forming  a  ride  valley,  500.  Roads  from  Zebedany, 
villaires,  fiOO,  oOl.  IX'ir  el-C!liuz.il ;  remaitift  of  ane.  temple,  501.  Masy,  mina; 
Wady  and  viUage  Yahfafeh^  601.  Neby  Shtt,  502.  Main  road  from  ZebedAny  to 
Bft'albek,  502.  Here  western  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon  termiiiate.i.  .'SO^.  The  Baku's 
further  north,  .')03.  Way  to  r>a'a]bek  ;  villages;  upper  ro)ul  from  ZcbcdAiiy,  503. 
We  pass  down  by  'Ain  Burday,  404.  Another  road  from  Ma-sy  northwards  lie.H  in  the 
great  plain,  504.  Ancient  (piarries;  enorrooua  stono,  .''iO.'>.  Position  of  the  temples 
of  Ba'ulbek;  ancient  city  wall,  505.  Fountam  of  Ba'albek,  oUO.  Lluvatlon,  506. 
Encamp  near  the  temples,  606. 

The  Tbhples. 

General  remarks,  507.  Want  of  preparation  in  travellers,  507.  Plan  and  out- 
line.  508. 

The  Great  Temple,  509-514.  Portico,  509.  Inscriptiong,  509.  Pavilions.  509. 
Great  portal,  509. — Jlejragon,  court,  510. — Grtoi  Qtuulranffle,  510.  Exedne,  etc.  510, 
611. — Peristyle;  number,  order,  and  size  of  tlic  columns,  .">11.  Columns  broken  away 
for  the  iron  cramps,  511.  Walls  on  which  the  culuums  .stand,  .^ll,  512.  Striking 
remains,  512. — SubttrudimUf  512-514.  On  the  west,  the  enormous  TriiitAon,  612,  518. 
On  the  north,  51 3.    Vaulted  pRs.sa;^.s  513.    Face  of  the  northern  wall,  51.3,  514. 

Lksskk  'I'KMri.K,  514-."»1G.    Its  position,  514.    Mea-surements  and  columuH,  514, 

515.  S<-'ul|jtured  ceilint^  of  colontiadc,  r>l.>.     (ireut  portal,  it.s  exceeding  beauty,  15, 

516.  The  ciliii,  its  intt'ri<>r  rK?»crll»'d,  alt). 

Cknku.vl  FiUTi'Rra,  51<».    Prcs<:nt  entrance,  51G,  517.     Wonderful  t-ymnietry, 

517.  Compared  with  temples  of  Athens  and  Thebea,  517. 
Small  Cihcplar  Tkmple,  517,  518. 

HiSTORT,  518-527.  Heliopolis,  'City  of  the  Sun,'  518.  Not  Baal-gad,  nor 
Baalath,  519.  Prob.  the  Bikalh  Avtn  of  the  prophet  Amos,  519,  520.  Coins  of  the 
city,  520.  (ireut  temple  referred  to  Antoninus  V'i\x6,  520.  Testimony  of  coin.'*,  521« 
Was  a  Pantheon.  521.  The  martyr  Gelasinu^  521,  522.  Constantino  destroys  the 
temple  of  Venus  at  Afka,  and  establishes  a  church  and  bishopric  at  Heliopolis,  522. 
Return  to  heathenism  under  Julian,  522,  523.    Christianity  restored,  528.  Muham'. 
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medan  conqnest,  525.  The  city  first  nppcars  m  Ba'albek  and  as  a  fortrcM,  524.  No« 
tic<^  by  Arabian  writors,  5'i4-o26.  Bn'ulhek  unknown  to  the  earliest  Frank  traTellcra, 
62G.    Lat<;r  notices,         527.    Great  work  of  W'umi  anJ  Dawking, 


SECTION  XII. 

Fpnv  BA*AT:ai!y  w  T^ihtto  to  kl-IIphn. 

FagcB  528-569. 

North  of  Ba'albek  the  BSkA'a  changea  it»  character,  62S.-~Jma  lOlk.  Departure, 

cemetery,  528.  Immcnae  slope  exteoding  down  weat  from  Anti-Lebanon,  528,  529. 
NalileU,  ancient  temple,  529.  Sepnlchrea,  529.  Ancient  aqneduct,  530.  Way  to 
Wady  Yunin,  530.  Lone  column  in  the  plain,  530.  Xurthcrn  portion  of  the  eastern 
declivity  of  Lebanon,  530,  531.    Namca  of  nurthern  Lebanon,  531.    lU'sni  d-Hadctli, 

581.  IIi>;her  tract,  water-shed  of  the  Ruki'i'a,  53L    Lebweh,  fountain,  basin,  village, 

582.  Ancient  LSm  or  Lf/fto,  '>:V.\. 

Jvaw  1  \th.  Follow  tlio  canal  for  a  time  ;  turn  np  to  'Ain,  not  tlic  ^-liVi  of  Scripture, 
533.  534.  Deep  ravine  and  brook,  Fikeh.  534.  View  of  lake,  534.  lUa  Ba'ulbok. 
584.  A  poor  village,  onre  an  important  place,  534,  535.  Ruins  of  churchea,  535. 
Probably  ancient  Cunna,  5.'k">-5.'>7.  W  ay  to  the  fountaiua  of  the  Orontos,  dc»«'rt  tract, 
587.  Cbawn  of  the  Nahr  Lebweh,  537,  538.  Fountains  at  the  baae  of  Lebanon,  on 
the  ca.<t  of  tln'  stream,  5oS.  ilistoric:il  Nutii-os  of  tlic  fountaims  5:M).  The  Monk'i* 
cavern,  Deir  M&r  Maron,  589.  544).  Monument  of  Hurmul,  singular  and  inexplicable, 
540-542.  Scnlfjtures,  hunting-scenes,  541.  View  from  it,  542.  Way  to  Kibleh, 
desert  and  covrcd  witli  loose  trap,  542,  513.  Ribleh  at  the  elbow  of  the  Orontes,  543. 
The  ford,  the  village,  543.  View ;  termination  of  Ltbauun  and  Anti-Lebanon,  liur- 
roul.  544.    Ancient  Ribhh,  544.    Historical  Notices,  544-546. 

The  Bftka'a,  its  charactei-,  CaJayfia,  546. — Lebanon,  character  of  if  eastern  de- 
clivity, summit-s  and  elevation,  456,  547.  Anti-Lebanon,  its  character,  elevation, 
ridges,  547.  Plains  or  basins,  lakes,  547.  In  Lebanon  only  one  lake,  Rirket  Yem- 
TOoneh,  548.  Tniccs  of  volcanic  agency  more  abundant  in  Anti-Lebanon,  548. — 
Valley  of  the  Orontes,  its  chnractor,  548,  549.  Lake  of  Kedes  or  Hums,  549.  Citiks: 
ApamM,  now  at  KOfat  el-Mud' k,  550.  Lari$$ay  now  Se\jAr  or  Sheizar,  550.  Uatruiihy 
now  llainal),  551.  Anthiisei,  now  Rc^tun,  551.  Ahum,  now  Hums,  551-553.  Its 
mound  or  Tell,  553,  554.  Laodicea  in  Lebanon,  now  at  Tell  Neby  Mindau,  554,  555. 
Pamdimtn,  now  old  Jusioh,  556. 

June  1 2/A.  KcaK)n9  for  not  proceeding  further  north,  556,  557.  Set  off  for  el- 
Husn,  around  the  north  end  of  Lebanon,  557.  Plain  well  tilled,  'Ain  et-Tannur  and 
stream,  557.  Btiweidab,  volcanic  region,  557.  Gradual  ascent,  view  of  Hums  and 
lake,  558.  Character  of  the  region,  558.  Ruined  villages,  558.  Singular  tomb,  557, 
558.  Deacend  into  Wady  Khalid,  fine  brook,  559.  Proceed  down  the  I'ertilo  valley,  559. 
Arab  cemeteries,  559.  Extreme  northern  point  of  I^banon,  559,  560.  Fine  plain  or 
basin,  el-Bukei'a,  559,  5G0.  Xahr  el-Kebir,  660.  Itoads,  and  bridges  over  it,  560. 
Marshy  ground;  we  make  a  circuit  towards  the  north,  561.  Ruined  villages,  cattle, 
bufl'alos,  5()1.  Fountains,  routl  I'rom  Hums  to  'i'ri[H>ly,  5(il.  Tillnj^<',  noblo  of 
wheat,  561.  Encamp  at  the  foot  of  the  castle  hill,  561.  Cheapness  of  provisions.  561. 
A  ruin  near  onr  tent,  661,  562.    Character  of  the  region  we  had  passed  over,  562. 
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Jun*  14<4.    The  fortrew  el-Hnsn,  ita  po-^ition  coromanda  an  important  pass,  562. 

PCBcribcd.  5()2,  563.  View  from  it  cnat  and  west,  lake  of  Ilumg  and  tliB  Moditcrra- 
Dcan,  563,  564.  Also  Harj  Suftta,  5G4.  Villages  in  sight,  564.  Visitc<l  only  by 
recent  tnivellers.  665.  Presont  stmcture  not  older  than  the  times  of  the  Saracens,  565. 
Historical  Notice^  566.    Perhaps  the  Mamouga  of  Ptolemy.  566,  567. 

Thk  WACTtt-sgEP,  east  of  cl-IIusn,  567.  The  OroatM  might  be  bronght  acrosa 
it,  568.  • 

The  Kntkkpio  PC  or  Hamath,  ma  this  great  depression  between  Lebanon  and 
tliO  NosHiriyeh  moantains,  568,  569. 


SKfiTTON  XIII. 

FaoM  kl-Hton  by  way  of  thb  Okpabs  to  Beibpt. 
Pa<gee  670-626. 

Plan  to  go  from  el-Husn  by  'Akk&r  to  the  cedars,  frustrated,  670. — June  14rt. 
Leave  el-Hnsn.  570.  Notch  and  valley  northwest,  570,  671.  Conyent  Mur  Jiijis, 
much  frfquoutcd,  571.  Proceed  down  the  valley,  572.  lArgo  intermitting  fountain, 
the  Sabbatical  river  of  Josephua,  572.  March  of  Titus,  Arcasa  ('Arka),  and  RHpha- 
pica,  572-574.  Reeling  silk,  574.  Leave  valley,  go  sonthwest ;  Tell  el-Hauah,  574. 
Is'cbii'  cl-'Anis,  574.  Lower  fertile  plain,  574,  575.  VilhigoH,  57.').  Road  from  Hums 
comes  in,  575.  Nabr  ol-Keblr  and  Jisr  el-Abyad,  ancient  Klenilwrm,  575,  576.  Way 
towgrdu  rfeitola,  576.  No  road  to  'Akkar ;  wo  turn  off  towards  Slieikh  Muhammed, 
576.  Xahr  'AkkAr.  677.  Encamp  below  Sheikh  Mohammed,  577.  Wliite  oleanders, 
677,  678. 

June  15tJL  Disappointment;  proceed  towards  Tripoly,  678.  Villages  on  hills  oa 
the  left.  678.  *Ark»  and  its  Tell,  678.  679.  Anciept  Area,  aeat  of  the  ArtiteMj  679. 
Historical  Noticea,  679-581.  Streams  north  of  Tripoly,  582.  Leave  tlie  road  to  Tri- 
poly, and  go  east  of  Jcbcl  Tnrbul,  582.  Villages,  582.  Nahr  Barid,  ford  ;  deep  and 
rushing  current,  582.  Its  sonrce,  582.  Region  between  Jebel  Torbul  and  Lebanon, 
683.  Wady  HaLin  and  village,  583.  'Ayun  'Ask'ish,  583.  Auother  road  to  Tripoly; 
tnm  off  again  near  Erdy,  583,  584.  Ford  the  river  Reshatn,  684.  Zugharta,  584. — 
Strike  the  great  road  from  Tripoly  to  the  cedars  and  Bu'iilbek,  584.  Wmly  .lu'ait, 
584.  Chasm  throiigh  lowest  ridge  of  Lebanon,  584.  Villages,  584.  First  plateaa  of 
the  mountain,  584.  View ;  plain  along  the  base  of  Lebanon,  separated  from  the  sem 
by  a  ridge,  584,  585.  Gorge  of  Wady  tieiruDo,  585.  Way  almost  impassable,  586« 
*Aiu  IleirAna,  encamp,  585.    View ;  delightful  evening,  585,  586. 

June  16/A.  Still  in  the  cbasm,  58G.  Higher  plateau  of  tlic  mouut;tln,  586.  Well 
watered,  crops  backward,  lielil  ofpotutooj,  586.  Ebden,  fine  fouiitiiin;  not  £<faw,  686, 
687.    Way  to  the  cedars,  foantains.  687.    Golf  of  the  Kadiaha.  587.  58a 

Thr  Cedars,  588.  Situation  and  character  of  the  grove,  588.  No  two  travelleri 
count  the  trees  alike,  588,  580.  Number  of  old  treea  constantly  dimiuit'liing,  589. 
The  spot  held  sacrtd,  altars,  chapel,  589,  51K).  Tlio  cedars  stand  in  a  vast  umphilhe- 
atre,  5U(>.  Elevation,  591.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon  celebrated  in  Si  riptxire  ;  its  usea, 
691,  692.  Andeiit  cedar  forests  destroyed,  592.  Still  many  tracts  of  cedars  further 
north  ;  Ehrenberg'a  testimony,  592,  593. — Name  of  the  ridge  above  the  cedars ;  not 
Jebel  Makhmcl,  which  is  known  only  in  Tri|)olj  as  a  name  for  the  higlicst  peak,  693. 
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LcuT?  the  cedars ;  gulf  of  the  Kaduha,  594.  lliree  brmncbes ;  crOM  two  and  tarn 
back,  594.    Rond  along  the  chaam  to  Bgherreh,  fi94,  595.    Podtion,  fertility,  femnla 

l>f^^iir.~,  ."I'Jo.  J  ortilitv  of  Lt-lmnon  cauaed  by  tin-  uhunilmui,'  of  water-,  .'>!>'>.  Way 
acroas  the  chasm ;  oonvent  Mar  Scrkia,  Seotzen,  595,  596.  Deep  gorge  now  on  our 
right;  convent,  •village*,  596.  Other  6elda  of  potatoes,  596.  Haarftn^  encamp,  596. 
Position,  new  church,  596,  597.  Splendid  view  of  the  deep  gorge  and  Its  upper  por- 
tion, 597.  

June  I7lh.  Ringing  of  helU,  598.  Set  off  on  road  towarda  Hadith,  598.  Convent* 
and  villiiffliS)  r>08.  iH'ir  Kau/ibiu,  fi'>8,  GOH.  I^  nvc  roa'l  to  Hitdith  and  nscciul  south- 
west,  599.  Table  land  ;  cliasin  of  Wady  buwcir,  5J»9.  Ixiwcr  rap>n'd  ridge  of  I^ba- 
non,  599.  Wadj  Hariaa,  599.  Alpine  pass ;  gnow,  G<X).  W'ady  Tannurin  and  vil- 
lages below  on  ttie  right,  COO.  Wady  Rnshrikh,  Ard  'AklAk,  COO.  High  region,  fine 
Tiews;  narrow  rocky  plain,  600.  I'atclicg  of  snow;  Arabs,  GOl.  Battlcmcuted  hill 
and  snow,  601.  A  road  just  north  leading  over  to  Ba'albek,  601.  Lofty  gpnr  and 
brow  ovtT 'AkUrah  ;  .JoIk'I  Siiuuin,  (jPl,  (iOl*.  nesoond  into  thi-  ^cnt  Wady  cl-Mu- 
gheiyireh,  and  reach  'AkQrah,  602.  Village ;  road  to  Ba'albek,  iaacriptions,  602. 
Character  of  this  Wady,  003.  I^cave  'Akfirah,  shallow  cavern  and  fountain,  603. 
Peculiar  formation  of  valloya  with  a  terrace  on  each  siilc,  003.  I'ass  down  wuthwcst 
on  left  hand  terrace,  003.  Turn  southeast  into  Wady  el-Mnnoitirah  ;  villa;^  of  same 
name,  wine-preae,  608.  Notioea  of  the  village,  604.  Route  to  the  BGki'a,  604.  Up- 
per recess  of  the  valley;  cavern,  fiiuntains,  <;<>4,  (iO.*).  Waterfalls,  <!()">.  Ruiiifd  tem- 
ple opposite.  Syenite  columns,  605,  606.  Theae  the  aources  of  the  Nahr  Ibrahim,  the 
ancient  Adonis;  and  thin  the  temple  of  Venus  at  JjiheaOj  606.  Historical  Notices, 
606,  607.    I'a&8  on  to  Afka,  Aitheca;  encamp,  007,  608. 

June  ISiA.  Viait  ruins  at  Zawarib,  608.  Noble  view,  608,  609.  Return  to  roa^l ; 
ascend  hij^h  rid/;<^  on  our  kll,  COi).  Desocnd  ami  follow  down  Wady  Slicbruh,  G<>1). 
Badn  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb,  609,  610.  Neba'  el-'Asal,  610.  Chasm  of  Neba'  cl-Leben ; 
natural  bridge,  610.  Stream  under  it  from  fountain,  610,  611.  Arch  of  the  bridge 
and  measurementis  61 1.  Way  to  Fnkra  ;  wator-shcd  and  canal,  Nahr  Salili,  fll  1,  f>12. 
Ruins  at  Fukra,  Olii.  Ancient  temple,  tiingular  tract  of  rocks,  G12,  G13.  Other  en- 
closures, 618.  Way  to  Mczra'ah,  614.  Croaa  the  deep  and  romantic  gulf  of  the 
Salib,  614.  Sun  rising  in  the  vrcst,  G15.  Villages  and  mulberry  orchiirda ;  way  to 
'Ajeltto ;  encamp,  615. 

June  I'Mh.  Kcsrawan,  its  character,  thriO,  and  quiet,  616.  Shnweir,  616. — Last 
day  of  travel;  view  of  the  wa,  (il<>,  617.  Way  to  the  coast;  villa^ca  and  convents, 
617.  *Ain  Turah,  Z6k  el  Khurab,  017.  Descent  to  the  river;  the  bridge,  617. — 
Pass  of  Nahr  el-Kelb  ;  earlier  and  higher  road,  618.  Inscriptions  and  sculpture^ 
61>^-tiLM.  Latin  inscriptions,  r.l8,  619.  The  nine  tablets  described,  i'A'J,  G20.  Views 
of  LepKins  and  hayard,  G21.  Great  antiquity,  G22.  T)ifricultics,  622.  Noticed  only 
in  modem  times,  G23,  624. — Pass  on  rapidly  to  Heinit. — Western  declivity  of  Lebanon, 
its  baMns  and  streams,  G24.    Numeroua  ancient  temples,  G25. 

Voyage  to  Smyrna,  G2.">,  G2G.  Stay  at  Bournabat ;  illness,  626.  Voyage  to 
Trieste  ;  join  my  family  at  Salzburg,  626.    Voyage  to  New  York,  626. 
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FOB  THE  BEABEB 


The  nUBnoow  nukle  to  YdL  !»  and  Yd.  II,  ara  to  the  new  edition 
of  the  Hmnff  ffiblical  Boiwarcbea,  Thcj  are  ftDowed,  in  eedi  ease,  by  a 
fdbrenoe  in  biaeketa  to  tbe  tint  edition. 


ADDENDA. 


Pagb  fi76.  The  rain  Beit  FAghftr  ia  probably  the  Phagor  (4>aywp)  of  tlie 
LXX  and  Jerome ;  see  p.  166,  n«  8.  It  ia  abo  mentioned  by  Ensebios  and 

Jerome  in  the  Oaomastioon,  as  Phogor^  situated  near  Bethlehem ;  Onomast. 
art.  Fogor.  , 

Page  870  sq.  Ildniu  is  mentioned  by  Bobaeddiu  during  the  crusades, 
nnd  also  by  Abulleda.  .See  Uoliaod.  Vit.  Snlad.  p.  76.  Ibid.  Exceipt.  ex 
AhvUL  p.  63.   Bchult.  lad.  Geogr.  art.  Uonainum. 
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PALESTINE,   JERUSALEM,  Etc. 

utmvr  BaoBff. 
TUs  Bit  «9BptliM  «n]f  tte  flMm  tapwiHit  «r  popdw  woriok 


L    Itinerarivs,  Journals,  Tratels,  mc 

Bjr  Mtoai  BMid«at>  or  Tr»Tet)en 

*  «;  IIM.  La  OUm  de  Jhmualm^  etc  Tb!f  Is  a  topographioal  desorlp- 
tkn  of  Jerotdflm,  at  ttwMivlienSaladin  wrested  Fint 
poUUMd  in  Ooont  Biiumwi?^  .^UviiM  <29  «/0ni«a2M»t  Fiirli,  1848.  Tom.  II.  p. 

881  sq.  Reprinted  in  tho  App.  to  Sclmltz'  Jorusalom,  Eine  Vorlesung,  Borliii, 
1845,  p.  107;  WiUiains'  Holy  City,  1849,  VoL  I.  App^p.  184*  Aim  in  the 
new  e<lition  of  Bi1>l.  Res.  Vol.  IT.  App.  IT. 

*  1314-22.  EsTiioRi  B.  Mosk  nA-PABcnr,  Khaftnr  ra-ferachy  in  Rab- 
Unio,  Venice,  about  1549.  Parohi  was  a  very  intelligent  Jewish  Rabbi ;  and 
bis  work  k  perhaps  the  beat  of  all  die  J^wi^  Itinemlca.  The  topographi- 
oal portiooa  are  moetlj  tnndaled  by  Dr.  ZmiXi  in  Aehei^  Bei^.  of  T&d.  11. 
p.  897-448. 

To  the  thirteeiitli,  fonrteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  eevcntconth  ccntn* 
ries  belong  the  seTen  Jewish  Itineraries  published  by  Oannoly  in  the  follow* 
log  work:  E.  Carmolt,  Itinerainji  <h  la  Tcrre  Sainte,  Bruxelles,  1847. 

1802.  Lt.  Col.  Squtkk,  Travels  throwjh  parts  of  the  ancient  Cmlc-Syria  ; 
in  R.  Walpole's  Travels  in  various  Countries  of  the  East,  Lond.  1820,  pp. 
289-^52. 

*  1601^10.  UixioH  JinoB  Ssnmr,  Binamk  diwd^  Bf/fim^  MIMmi^  eto. 
8  Bdob  Berlin,  1884^^  Tlieia  Tolmnei  oompriM  all  8eetnn*8  JomnuJa  nntfl 
bia  arriTal  in  Egypt 

1886-88.  Joseph  Rttsskoosb,  Rtiim  in  Europa,  A$ien^  vnd  Afrika. 
Stnttg.  1841-49.  8.  4  Vols.  The  aiitlior  trnvolled  mainly  as  a  geolo^et*  B3a 
notices  of  Palestine  are  contained  in  tho  first  and  fourth  volnmeB. 

1842—43.  Rkv.  SAsrrKL  Wolcott,  Notices  of  Jerusalem  ;  an  Excurnion  to 
Hebron  and  Sehbeh  or  Jiasada;  and  Journey  from  Jcnualem  northwards  to 
MriHU  €U,  hkmKM^  Saon,  1848,  pp.  17«87. 
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1842-43.  Rkv.  Gkobok  Wili.iamm,  The  Hohj  City,  Lond.  1845.  8.  Soc- 
ond  edifioii,  Loiul.  1649.  8.  2  Vols. — Mr  Williams  stauds  forth  as  the  chaiu- 
piuu  ut  liU  c'<:clot>iahticul  aud  uthcr  iruditiou. 

*  184S-47.  Siianr  GutiAT  SonOLn,  JerumUMi^  ein€  VMmung,  Berlia 
IW^MiUMhingen  iO&r  eine  Bnm  durth  SamaHen  und  OaUlda  [m  1847]. 
In  ZeitMbr.  d«rnioi|seiiL  Qm,  184ft|III.  p»49aq.— 6obiilts  wasPnHian  oonsnl 
at  Jemsalom,  with  some  interraptiOQi^  froii^lStf  tOl  1851 ;  iti  whioh  latter 
year  ho  died.  He  was  not  always  an  exact  observer,  and  jiid^^rnents  were 
sometimes  hastily  formed  ;  but  his  bearing  was  ever  kind  and  front lemanly. 

1842-62.  Col.  Cm  hchill,  Mount  Lebanon,  a  ten  years'  Rifihurf^  from 
1842  to  1858,  etc.  a  Vols.  Lend.  Ib58.  8vo.  This  work  hub  umuy  oil'  liund 
stories  and  ststementB)  which  are  not  to  he  relied  npon.  The  map  of  Leba- 
non professes  to  have  been  taken  from  the  sorveys  of  the  English  engineers; 
bat  it  is  fbll  of  mistakes. 

*  1842-n^.r?.  W.  H.  Babtlett,  Walht  about  the  City  and  Enrirom  of  Je- 
nualem  [in  1812],  Lond.  1844;  also  in  a  second  edition  enlarged. — The  XiU 
Boat,  or  Glimpse*  of  the  iMnd  o  f  Egypt  [in  1845],  Lond.  1849. — Forty  Thiys 
in  the  Desert,  in  the  Tmrk  nf  the  Jgraelitts  [in  1845],  Lond.  no  date. — Jtru- 
taUvi  IxeriniCed  [in  18obJ,  Lond.  1855. — Mr  Bartlett  was  au  artist;  and  the 
m^  purpose  of  his  Joonieys  was  to  obtain  artistio  Ulnstratioos  of  the  places 
Tinted.  In  this  respect  his  works  are  of  hi|^  yalne.  His  desorlptions  also 
are  written  with  taste  and  good  sense. 

1843.  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  A  Vmt  to  Antipatri»  [in  April  1843].  Also: 
Account  of  an  ancient  temple  on  Mount  Lebanon  [Deir  el^Kul'ah].  JBiblio- 
theca  Sacra,  1843,  pp.  478  sq.  557. 

*  1843.  Kev.  John  Wilson,  D.  D.  Land*  qf  the  Bible  vitited  and  de- 
aeribed^  Edinb.  1847.  a.  2  Vols. 

1848-46.  Bbt.  Wm.  M.  Tbombon,  The  Somta  ^  Ike  Jordm^  ete,  as 
Tisitadln  1848;  in  BiUioth.  Saon,  1648,  pp.  184  sq.— TSwr  /vm  Bmrftt 
through  Iforfhem  Syria  to  AUfpo  and  back,  in  1847;  in  BiUioth.  Saora, 
1849,  pp.  1,243,447,  663. 

1845.    W.  Krafft,  Die  Topographic  Jeru9alem»,  Bonn  1846. 

*  1845-6.  TiTt  s  Tom.KK,  M.  D.  visited  Jerusalem  at  thiti  time,  and  has 
published  tlie  following  six  works  relating  to  the  Holy  City  and  its  environs: 
1.  Bethlehem^  St.  Gallen  1849.— 2.  Golgotha^  St.  Gallon  1851.— 3.  Die  SHoah' 
gudU  vnd  dor  (MJberg^  St  GaOen  1888.-^  XkMldUor  ant  JortteaUmy  St. 
Gallen  1868.— Wopograpkio  wm  Jigrutaiim  und  eeinon  Umgebungen^  9  JBde^ 
Berlin  1868-^S4.— 8.  SeUroff  owr  mediouUtehen  Tcpographit  von  Jerutalonif 
Berlin  1855. 

1847.  II.  Gadow,  Ein  AuJtflug  ton  Jcrmalcvi  u?>(r  Jt  rirho  an  den  Jort/xn, 
das  todte  Mu  r,  >i).tl  nneh  Mar  Sdha  ;  in  Zcit>*chr.  dor  m(»rjreid.  Ges.  1848,  II. 
pp.  52  s<i. — Mittht  iliiiif/i  n  uf^  r  die  (jigcnytdrtigen  'ferraincerhultnisse  in  und 
am  Jerusalem  ;  ibid.  1849.  Ill  p.  35  8<j. 

*  1848.  W.  F.  Lthoo,  Oonunander,  OJicial  Report  of  the  United  Statee^ 
Etpedition  to  explore  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Sher  Jordan  ;  published  at  the 
Katkmal  Obasrvatoiy,  Wadiington,  1868. 4.  Appended  is  the  extensive  and 
▼alnable  geological  report  of  Dr  H.  J.  Asobbsom,  Qeelogioal  ISoeoMweeanM 
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fif  part  of  th  W'hj  Land. — This  official  work  was  preceded  by  a  more  popu- 
luruiii'.  X'lrnitive  0/  the  UniUd  Suites'  Exj^dUion  to  the  Riter  Jordan  and 
the  Dead  cS^<7,  Phtlft.  1840.  8. 

J84NI01  H.  A.  Db  Fobk,  IL  D.  i^te  qf  a  Tour  in  Mnmt  LOanan 
miHotke  mtarn  nde  (if  Lak$M'Uth;  in  <fa«  Jooni.  of  the  Amer.  Orient. 
800.  Vol.  II.  p-  237  sq.—Xotcs  on  JltHm  |j»  the  B&hd^a  and  in  the  JSeldd 
Ba'aJhd:  ibid.  Vol.  III.  p.  851  sq. 

18i9-ol.  A.  VON  Kkkmek,  Mitttl-Syrien  vnd  Damagcwi,  Wien  I808. 
6vo.— Also,  Topograph^  ton  Danuueut,  2  Th.  Wien  1864-^5.  4to.— Of  little 
ralue. 

«.  1600.  The  trus  Site  qf  Oalmry  ;  in  the  Hiueiim  of  Olaaaioal  literal 
taN^  1SS8.  YoL  11.  p.  811-476. 

'  186(MI1.  F.  Db  Savlot,  Voyage  otttour  de  la  Mer  Marts  et  dem  lee 
Term Bibliquat^  2  Vols.  Pari.-«  1853.  8.  Also  English :  Xirmtiveqfa  Jour- 
ney round  the  Dm<l  Sea  and  in  the  Bible  Zitndu^  2  Vols.  Lond.  1853. — Tlio 
English  title,  at  Iciist,  is  a  misnomer ;  the  author  travelled  only  around  tho 
sooth  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Mj  referenoee  to  this  work  are  all  to  the  Eng- 
lish edition. 

1861-62.  0.  W.  M.  Van  Db  Vklde,  Narratim  a  Journey  through 
Syria  imd  Paleetinef  8  Yola.  Edinb.  and  Lond.  1854.  8. 

1868-64.  Rbt.  J.  Jj.  PoBiBB,  &eur9hn  te  th»  Summit  qf  Bermen;  in 
Biblioth.  Sacra,  1864^  p.  41  sq. — Exeureien  to  the  Lakee  eaet  of  Damaeeue, 
ibid.  p.  842«q. — Excursion  from  Dmnmcus  to  Yahrud^  etc.  ibid.  p.  488  sq.— 
Kotxs  of  a  Tour  from  Damcucus  to  Ba'albck  and  Uuim^  ibid.  p.  049  sq.  From 
thaso  papers  much  information  has  been  extracted  relative  to  the  environs  of 
Damascus ;  as  also  much  was  received  orally  from  tho  author  during  my  visit 
to  that  city.  To  him  I  was  also  indebted,  In  1852,  for  a  copy  of  bis  map  of 
the  ooane  of  the  Banda  Ihnn  its  aonroe  in  Anti-Lebanon.— The  snbatanoe  of 
the  above  popen,  as  alio  an  aoeonnt  of  bis  residanoe  in  DamasoDB,  a  joamej 
into  Hanr^  and  other  excursions,  baa  been  since  pnUiahed  by  ILr  Porter 
nndcr  tho  title :  Five  years  in  Jkmemuet  8  Yobi  Lond.  1866.  This  work 
reached  me  too  late  to  be  of  servSoo  in  preparing  my  own  acoonnt  of  that 
city  and  region. 

1868.  Abihub  Fenbuvn  Stanlst,  Sinai  and  Falestine  in  connection 
with  their  Uistoryy  lond.  1656. 


II.    Additional  "Wouks  on  the  Geooraphv  op  Palestine,  etc. 
Bj  writen  wIm  had  not  ihemaalm  Ttolted  Uai  coaatij. 

1.  PALBSTIHB. 

*  1886.  Cabl  ton  Baviibb,  PalSeitina^  Leipz.  1886. 8.  Third  edition, 
enlarged  and  nmoh  improved,  Leips.  I860.— The  work  ia  oompiled  with  great 
di1igenoO|  and  forma  an  ezoellent  ICanoal. 
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1841.  J.  KiTTO,  PalatiM^  itt  Physical  and  BibU  EUtory^  2  Vols.  LontL 
1841. 

18il.  S.  MuNK,  Palettine:  Jk$eriptu>n  Oiographique^  Bittarigus^  et 
Anihiologique^  Fwk  1841.  Tliki  work  wis  pnbliahfld  Msra  tbe  mOnat  had 
aooMBtotbeBiblioal  BMeardhes;  and,  being  storeotTped,  aU  later  edltknw 

lemain  witbont  ohaDge. 

*  1848-55.    Cabl  Bitter,  VergUichtnde  Erdkunde  der  Sinai'HatHntelf 

ton  Paliistina  vnd  Sy^rien,  4  B<lc.  Rorlin  184S-55.  These  volumos  constitute 
a  part  of  the  second  edition  of  the  author's  preat  work  :  Die  Erdkund^^  etc. 
viz.  Th.  XIV,  XV.  i.  ii,  XVI,  XVII.  i.  ii.— Tliis  is  a  vast  storehouae  of  aU  that 
relates  to  tbe  geography  of  Palestine  and  Syria. 

164T.  JimB  Itettowoir,  An  Emiy  m  CAe  ondml  Topoffraphy  of  Jmmh 
Zm,  Loud.  1847. 

1852.  FaixjiEBATn,  Dmimhift  fk6er  Gotgvtiha  und  da§  BriXi^CM^  In 
Abhandlnngen  der  K.  Bayer.  Akademie  der  WiMoadb.  IIL  €0.  YL  Bd. 
m.  Abth.   Foblished  alao  Mparatdy,  Mflnioh  1852. 4to. 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS 

d  THS  FOKMEtt  £Dm02i  OF  THE  BTBf.lOAT*  REaEABC 


Edit.  1.  Vol.  T.  pp.  154,  155.  A  note  is  added  at  the  end  of  the  volnme 
(Note  XIV),  aKsigniDg  reason.s,  why  the  tract  on  the  Bouth  of  Jebel  Mitsa 
cannot  well  have  been  the  position  of  Israel  before  the  mount.  This  foUowB 
too  from  the  rooc^  and  impanaUe  natare of  the  ground;  of  whi«di  a  deaerip- 
tioii  is  giTen.  See  new  Ed.  YoL  L  pp.  106,  688. 

Edit.  1.  Vol.  I.  pp.  174,  175.  A  note  on  Serial  ia  added  at  the  end  of 
the  Tolome  (Note  XVI) ;  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  meet  the  argnments 
of  Lepsiu.o,  who  regards  this  mountain  as  tiie  Sinai  of  Soriptarew  See  new 
Ed.  Vol.  I.  pp.  118,  590. 

Edit.  1.  Vol.  I.  p.  555.  An  addition  is  made,  bringing  down  the  infor- 
mation reflecting  the  Sinaitio  inscriptions  to  the  present  time.  The  latest 
diaeoflrion  la  by  Brof.  Tneh,  in  Zeitsebr.  d.  Horgenl.  Gaa.  1849,  HL  pp.  129- 
916.  The  resnlta  of  hia  inveatigationa  lead  to  the  oondnaion,  that  the  in- 
scriptions were  the  woork  of  heathen  Arab  trihaa  then  inhabiting  the  penin- 
eala.  Th^  were  accnstomed  to  oonvwe  at  certain  seasons,  in  order  to 
celebrate  a  festival  and  ofler  sacrifices  npon  an  altar  of  stone,  mentioned  also 
by  Diodoroa  Siculn^',  3.  42,  43.  Tlie^e  gatherings  or  pilgrimages  gave  occa- 
sion for  the  inscripiimis.  Tlio  liUter  extend  from  before  the  time  of  Diodorns 
Siculus  down  tu  the  third  or  fourth  century.  See  new  Ed.  Vol.  I.  pp.  128, 
129,  696. 

Edit.  1.  Yd.  n.  p.  114.  Jeba'  ia  the  repreaentative  of  the  andent  Mo. 
8ee  new  Ed.  YoL  L  p.  440. 

Edit.  1.  Vol.  II.  p.  124.  Taiyibah  anawcrs  to  both  the  Ophrah  and 
Ephron  of  the  Old  Testament ;  the  two  names  being  probably  identical.  It 
therefore  corresponds  to  the  .^Aroim  of  the  New  Testament.  See  new  Ed. 

Vol.  I.  p.  447. 

Edit.  1.  Vol.  II.  p.  806.  A  new  marginal  note  gives  the  suggestion  of 
Seetzen,  that  the  place  which  he  heard  of,  called  by  him  Mkaucr^  may  per- 
haps be  the  andent  fortrea  Maekmrm^  where  John  the  Baptist  ia  said  to 
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have  boon  beheaded.  It  is  tho  ruin  of  u  fortro**  situated  on  tlie  north  end 
uf  Jehel  'AttariiH,  ovcrhani^iiig  the  southern  bank  ut'  the  Zerka  Ma'iu.  Soa 
new  Ed.  Vol.  I.  p.  670. 

Effit.  1.  Vol  IL  pp.  S18,  S88,  225,  861.  A  notobaddod  at  theendof 
the  ▼olame,  (Note  XXX,)  referring  to  the  enttfeote  of  theie  pegeii  and  giTiog 
the  main  results  of  Dent.  Ljnch'ti  Official  Report,  lelttiTe  to  the  Dead  aea 
and  Jordan  valley.    See  new  Ed.  Vol.  I.  p.  618. 

Edit.  1.  Vol.  II.  p.  317.  The  isohitod  hill  called  Tuhil  o1-F(jI  north  of 
Jeru.s4doin,  marks  the  site  of  Gibaih  of  Henjamin ;  which  in  the  former  edi- 
tion was  referred  to  Jeba'.    See  new  Ed.  Vol.  I.  pp.  577-679. 

Edit.  1.  Vol.  II.  p.  420.  A  paragraph  is  added,  giving  the  decisive  liLi- 
torioal  teethnony  diaooyered  hy  Bodigor,  to  the  ideatity  of  ElemheropoUa 
and  Beth  GnhrlD,  now  Belt  JUnrliu  Bee  new  Ed.  VoL  n.  pp.  66,  M. 

Edit  1.  YoL  n.  p.  611.  A  new  mars^nal  note  ennmeratea  aome  of  the 
reasons,  why  Kadcsh  is  not  to  bo  sought  for  at  ^Ain  el-Endeir&i^  M  pro- 
posed by  Mr  liowlands.    See  new  Ed.  Vol.  II.  \^.  194. 

Edit.  1.  Vol.  II.  p.  625.  Tho  village  el  Cihuwein  is  to  bo  referred  to  the 
ancient  Anim^  rather  than  to  Ain.  See  new  Ed.  VoL  IL  p.  204. 
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SECTION  I. 


) 


The  iircparation  of  tlic  furmer  Biblical  Rerearches  in 
Palestine,  combiuod  with  tliu  rewults  of  personal  observation, 
awakened  in  the  author's  mind  a  more  lively  sense,  than  he  had 
ever  felt  before,  of  ihe  defidencies  yet  remaimiigm  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  Historical  Geography  <n  that  sacred  land.  Qaen- 
tions  not  unfreqiiently  arose,  which  personal  inquiiy  on  the  spot 
might  have  solved  in  half  an  hour  ;  but  to  which  no  amount  of 
reading  or  investigation  at  u  distance  could  ever  afford  an 
answer  ;  inasiiiueh  as  they  had  never  been  brought  before  the 
mind  of  any  traveller.  In  this  way  the  idea  and  tlie  desire  of 
once  more  viuitiug  the  Holy  Laud  became  iixcd  in  the  author's 
mind. 

Kot  that  the  proper  exploration  of  that  land  is  a  thing  to 
be  accomplished  during  one  visit,  or  by  retreated  visits,  of  a  few 
months  at  a  time.  Kor  can  such  an  exploration  be  r^aided  as 
witliin  the  power  and  opportunities  of  any  single  individuaL 
To  cultivate  aright  the  particular  field  of  historical  topography, 
would  require  a  residence  of  several  years,  and  a  visit  to  every 
town  and  village,  to  ever}'  monntain  and  valley,  to  everj'  trace 
of  antiquity  and  niin.  And  when  we  further  take  into  account 
how  little  is  yet  known  of  tiie  vicissitudes  of  the  climate  and 
eeasons,  of  the  agricultural  products,  and  generally  of  the  geolo- 
gy, botany,  beasts,  birds,  fiahea,  reptiles,  insects  ;  and  consider 
too  the  importance  of  a  femiliar  acquaintance  with  the  language 
and  habits  of  tlie  ]ieople,  as  the  only  means  of  holding  direct 
and  satis&ctoiy  intercourse  with  them ;  we  shall  soon  become 
aware,  that  neither  by  one  traveller,  nor  by  many,  in  our  day, 
will  all  the  questioDS  relating  to  the  Iloly  Land  be  Mly  solved. 

In  my  own  case,  I  proposed  nothing  further  on  a  second  visit, 
than  to  investigate  anew  certain  points,  as  to  which  doubts  hiid 
been  expressed  ;  and  to  examine  some  of  those  portions  of  tho 
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countn'  not  included  in  our  forni'  r  routes.  8ucli  wore  Galilee, 
and  the  regions  east  and  west  ol"  the  great  nortliern  road  leading 
from  JeruHulein  by  Nabulus.  I  waH  willing  to  leave  it  to  circum- 
Htanccs,  whether  to  enter  again  the  southern  desert  and  per- 
haps ascend  Mottnt  Hor ;  as  also  whether  to  extend  mj  journej- 
ings  northwaids  as  fiur  as  to  Antioch,  or  eastwards  into  naurftn. 
Nor  was  I  disappointed  in  heing  unable,  from  want  of  time  and 
other  Undranoes,  to  accomplish  anything  in  respect  to  either  of 
these  hitter  particulars.  It  was  cnougli,  to  be  permitted  once 
more  to  contribnte  my  mite  lor  llie  illustration  of  any  portion 
of  tliat  land,  towartls  which  the  attention  and  all'ections  of  the 
Christian  world  have  been  now  ibr  eighteen  centuries  so  earnestly 
directed. 

Although  I  had  thus  iur  a  long  time  cherished  the  idea  of 
such  a  journey,  it  was  not  nntil  tM  summer  of  1851,  that  tiiere 
appeared  any  immediate  prospect  of  its  being  realised.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  the  Directors  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary with  which  I  am  connected,  took  up  the  subject  of  their 
own  accord  ;  and  passed  resolutions  cordially  authorising  me  to 
undertake  the  journey,  and  granting  me  the  necesBary  leave  of 
absence.  Accordingly  1  embarked  at  New  York  on  the  20th  of 
December,  1851  ;  was  in  London  on  tlie  1st  of  January  ;  and, 
after  a  fortnight  Bj>ent  in  that  nu"tn»|iolis,  ])roc('e{U'd  to  Ik'rlin, 
where  my  family  were  already  rebiding.  Here  1  was  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  ready  kindness  it  Bitter  and  Lepsius ;  not  to  speak 
of  various  interviews  with  Humboldt,  Bucb,  and  other  veterens 
of  science. 

From  Berlin  to  Trieste  my  route  in  February  1852  was  tho 
same  as  in  November  1837,  by  way  of  Ualle,  Dresden,  and 

Vienna.  At  that  time  tho  journey  was  slow,  dreaiy,  and  very 
fatiguing.  Now,  thanks  to  tlu-  conijiletion  of  innst  of  the  rail- 
way lines,  the  traveller  is  carried  forward  witli  sjiecd  and  com- 
parative coniiort  ;  though  in  Austria,  neither  the  sjK'cd  nor  the 
comlbrt  of  the  trains  is  equal  to  what  is  common  in  Trussia  and 
Saxony.  The  aspect  of  tho  country  in  winter  was  of  course 
not  oUierwise  than  dreaiy.  The  rulway  over  the  Semmering 
was  not  yet  completed ;  nor  that  between  Laibach  and  Trieste  ; 
so  tliat  these  intervtilH  had  still  to  be  traversed  by  diligences 
sufficiently  uncomfortable.  Along  the  whole  of  the  latter  dis- 
tance, which  includes  alno  the  Karst,  the  remarkable  tract  of 
high  table  land  near  Trieste,  we  had  torrent^  of  rain.  On  my 
return  in  the  month  of  July,  I  was  greatly  struck  with  the  jdc- 
turesque  beauty  and  general  fertility  of  Carniola  and  Styria  ; 
and  with  the  appearance  of  prosperity  and  abundance  which 
everywhere  prevailed.  No  railway  has  anywhere  laid  open  liner 
Bceneiy,  thsai  that  along  the  vdleys  of  the  rivers  Sann  and 
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Bave,  between  Oilly  and  Laibach ;  where  these  8tream»  hare 
rent  for  themselves  a  passage  through  the  ridges  of  the  Julian 
Alps.    The  same  is  true  of  portions  of  the  valley  of  the  Miirz. 

At  Trieste  I  eml)arked,  Thursday,  the  12th  of  February,  on 
board  of  the  steamer  Africa  for  Smyrna.  This  was  one  of  the 
new  and  swifter  vessels  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd  ;  and  was  capable 
of  an  average  speed  of  elevea  or  twelve  mfles  the  hoar  in 
smooth  water ;  the  older  Bteamen  not  usually  exceeding  about 
eight  nulee  the  hour.  Yet  the  times  of  departure  along  the 
route  remained  tot  the  most  part  unchanged  ;  so  that  the  gain 
at  the  end  of  a  voyage  was  in  general  inconsiderable ;  unless 
where  the  last  run  was  a  long  one.  Instead  of  touching,  as  for- 
merly, at  Ancona,  we  now  kept  a  straiglit  course  down  the 
Adriatic,  passing  on  the  east  of  the  large  island  Lissa  and  other 
smaller  ones.  We  tlms  saw  Meleda  on  our  left,  which  has  some- 
times been  erroneously  held  to  be  the  Melita  of  the  New  Testa- 
meskt,  the  scene  of  Paul's  shipwreck.  High  winds  and  frequent 
rain  made  the  voyage  unpleasant  as  ftr  as  to  Gorfo ;  where  we 
cast  anchor  fi>r  several  hours.  Afterwards  the  weather  cleared 
up ;  and  we  proceeded  under  bright  Grecian  skies  and  with  soft 
breezes.  We  passed  at  evening  through  the  narrow  cliff-bound 
channel  between  Itliaca  and  Cej)halonia;  touched  for  lialf  an 
hour  at  Zante  ;  and  next  moiniug  were  abreast  of  Navarino 
and  Modon.  We  now  Imd  ii|)oii  our  left  the  snow-clad  peaks 
of  the  ancient  Taygetus ;  until  in  the  afternoon  we  rounded 
Gape  Matapan,  and  just  at  evening  Cape  Malic  ;  and  then  took 
a  straight  course  for  Syra.  The  sceneiy  and  impressions  of  the 
whole  voyage  varied  little,  of  course,  from  what  I  saw  and  ezpe- 
rienccd  in  1837. 

We  dropped  anchor  at  Syra  on  Tuesday  morning.  This  is 
still  the  central  port,  where  the  different  lines  of  steamers  meet, 
coming  from  Europe,  Coiistantin()])le,  and  Athens.  At  this 
time  the  days  of  both  the  Austriau  and  French  lines  happened 
to  coincide  ;  so  that  no  less  than  six  steamers  were  anchored 
together  in  the  liarbour.  Here  we  lay  thirty-six  hours,  till 
Wednesday  afternoon ;  from  no  necessity  whatever,  except  to 
await  the  time  of  deiNurture  fixed  years  before  for  slower  vessels. 
We  reached  Smjrma  early  on  Thuisday  morning,  Feb.  19th ; 
having  aooom]>lished  the  whole  voyage  in  somewhat  less  than 
seven  days ;  while  the  running  time  was  less  than  five  days. 

The  steamer  of  the  reguhir  line  from  Smyrna  to  Beirbt  was 
to  leave  on  the  following  Monday  ;  but  a  vessel  on  the  route  to 
Constantinople  had  just  been  distibled,  and  replaced  by  the  one 
destined  for  Beirtit ;  and  it  was  now  necessary  to  await  the  arri- 
val of  another.  I  was  thus  detained  a  week  in  Smyrna,  in  the 
estimablo  ihmily  of  my  friend  and  former  pupil  the  Bev.  £. 
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Riggfi.  Tliis  delay  gtivc  opportunity  to  visit  a!rain,  and  with 
more  leisure  tlian  fonnorly,  the  massive,  but  not  verv  extensive 
rciii-iins  of  anti(j[uity  in  and  around  tlie  eily.  The  most  impor- 
tani  of  these  is  tlie  ancient  lurtress  on  the  hill  whieh  rises 
Boulheast  of  the  city,  and  on  the  slope  of  \^hieh  the  city  is 
partly  biult.  Traces  of  tlie  ancient  wall  run  along  the  crest  of 
the  ridge  fi>r  a  considerable  distance.  Not  &r  below  this  wall, 
in  a  depression  of  the  hill,  is  the  rite  of  the  ancient  stadimn, 
where  Polycarp  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom.  On 
the  steep  slope  below  the  fortress  are  massive  remains  of  an  an- 
cient theatre  ;  and  in  the  same  quarter,  within  the  city,  are 
several  colunins  still  standing,  which  once  belonged  to  an  exten- 
sive t('mj>le. 

The  jxijailation  of  Smyrna  is  now  reckoned  at  about  150,000 
Fouls  ;  of  whom  nearly  one  half  are  Mohammedans.  The  Chris- 
tian quarter  has  of  late  years  increased  rapidly. 

8myma  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  the 
Apocalypse  ;^  but  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  would  seem  not  to 
have  visited  Smyrna  ;  although  he  abo<le  so  long  at  Ephesus.* 
His  journeys  between  the  latter  city  and  Troaa  or  Macedonia, 
were  proltahly  made  by  sea,  leaving  Smyrna  far  on  the  right.' 

Of  the  three  Ameriean  missionaries  residincr  at  Smvnia  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  I\lessre  Kiggs,  Benjamin,  and  Johnston, 
the  two  tbrmer  were  mainly  occupied  with  the  Armenian  press  ; 
and  Mr  Biggs  was  engaged  in  a  laborious  revirion  of  the  mod- 
em Armenian  verrion  or  the  Beriptures.  Both  of  them  were 
afterwards  transferred,  with  the  press,  to  the  misrion  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  while  Mr  Johnston  has  returned  to  the  United 
States. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  Feb.  2fith,  I  went  on  board 
the  steamer  Staniboul,  one  of  the  older  and  slower  vessels, 
somewhat  the  worse  for  wear.    Hitherto  we  had  had  no  deck 
passengers  ;  but  now  the  quarter  deck  was  divided  longitudi- 
nally in  the  middle  by  a  fence,  leaving  only  one  half  free  to  the 
cabin  passengers.  The  other  half  was  covered     a  low  awning  ; 
and  was  crowded  with  passengers  of  various  nations,  all  huddled 
together  like  sheep  in  a  fold.    Here,  an  1  also  scattered  midshipB 
and  forwards,  were  KussianSi  FoleSy  WaUachians,  Greeks,  Ar- 
menians, Jews,  and  Turks  ;  men,  women,  children,  and  slaves  ; 
all  bound  for  Beirut,  and  most  of  them  for  Jerusalem,  against 
the  approaching  Easter.    Most  of  them  rarely  ehan^M^d  the-ir 
place,  or  came  out  from  their  stalls.    The  tilth  whieh  aceiiiiiu- 
lated,  especially  during  sea-sickness,  and  the  odours  dill'ust.^1 
over  the  ship,  may  be  better  imagined  than  described.    Nor  was 

'  Rev.  1, 11.  2,  8.  '  Acts  19,  8.  la  *  Acta  20,  1.  6.  13-16. 
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the  main  cabin  quite  free  from  similar  drawbacks.  But,  after 
the  first  night,  the  goodiiatured  steward  took  pity  on  me  ;  and, 
as  there  were  no  ladies  on  board,  he  gave  me  one  of  the  stato- 
nxmiB  of  the  ladiesf  cabin,  where  I  made  myiielf  quite  comfort- 
able.  Sinular  Bcenes  of  deck  travel  occunred  also  on  my  return, 
as  &r  as  to  Syra.* 

Dniing  this  early  part  of  the  night  we  had  high  winds  and  a 
rough  sea,  with  much  sea-sickness.  We  passed  Scio  (Chios) 
about  midnight ;  and  at  sunrise  had  entered  the  Tcarian  sea,  hav- 
inii;  Samos  bcliind  us  in  the  north,  and  learia  in  the  nortliwi'st. 
Distant  in  the  southwest,  and  partly  seen  over  intervening 
islands,  was  Patmos,  the  scene  of  the  glorious  visions  of  the  be- 
loved disciple  ;  while  nearer  at  hand  Liy  the  main  line  of  the  Spo- 
lades,  including  Lepsia,  Leros,  Kalymnos,  and  others.  The  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  on  our  left  was  a  succession  of  mountain  promon- 
tories and  jagged  ridges,  with  deep  bays  and  inlets  running  up 
between.  These  islands,  the  Sponides,  are  the  picturesque  tops 
of  similar  mountains,  whose  bases  are  submerged  ;  gems  of 
beauty  strewed  u|K)n  the  placid  bosom  of  the  j3Cgean  sea,  Tlio 
morning  was  without  a  cloud,  rejoicing  in  the  brightness  of  an 
oriental  sun  ;  and  the  scattered  islets  appeared  as  if  lifted  out 
of  the  water  and  suspended  in  the  air. 

Soon  after  noon  we  approached  Cos  (Coos),  which  seemed  to 
lie  across  our  course.  The  vapours  driven  up  by  the  south  wind 
from  1^  sea  beyond,  gathered  along  the  summit  of  its  mountain 
ridge,  and  produced  slight  showers.  We  left  the  island  with  its 
white  town  on  our  right ;  and  passing  near  the  long  and  lofty 
promontory  on  which  Cnidus  stood  of  old,  we  laid  our  course, 
Btill  among  noble  islands,  for  Rhodes.  It  was  nightfall  before 
we  approached  that  island  ;  and  as  the  haven  is  narrow  and 
difficult,  our  captain  preferred  to  anchor  for  the  night  in  a  small 
land-locked  buy  on  the  opposite  coast,  once  guarded  by  a  small 
IbrtresB. 

On  the  mommg  of  Feb.  28th,  we  came  in  an  hour  to  the  re- 
nowned mtj  of  Bhodes,  where  we  again  dropped  anchor.  We  had 
time  to  walk  through  the  streets,  and  visit  the  chief  points  of  in- 
terest. Every  thing  wears  the  aspect  of  neglect  and  consequent 
decay.  There  is  lit  tle  k-l't  for  the  massive  f  irtifications  to  protect ; 
they  seem  almost  as  if  built  without  an  object.  The  harbour  is 
diminutive  and  unsafe.  The  present  town  occupies  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  ancient  site.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  stone  ;  but 
low  and  mean,  threaded  by  narrow  lanes.  The  main  street  is  nar- 
row and  straight,  running  up  from  the  port.   It  is  the  Street 

*  I  know  of  no  more  life-like  dcucrip-  Mr  Thackenj**  "  Trip  from  ComhiU  to 
tkm  of  sacli  deek  bcouoa,  (uid  goncrally  of  Cairo." 
first  imprusdions  in  the  «Ml^  thu  th(MB  in 
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of  the  Kni«^lits  ;  "  and  on  the  frontH  of  the  low  stone  lioiises  are 
still  seen  the  escutcheons  of  sonic  of  the  noblest  ianiilics  ctf 
Enjrhind  and  France.  But  the  houses  are  now  the  home  of  the 
Turk  ;  grass  springs  up  in  many  of  the  streets ;  and  although 
ihfl  loil  of  tliA  udAnd  Ib  fertile,  and  the  dimate  the  finest  in  the 
Levant,  yet  intoleiance,  indolence^  and  thrifUeflmeflSy  are  pro- 
ducing their  legitimate  effects  ;  conuneroe  is  dying  out ;  and 
decay  and  rain  everywhere  prevail. 

The  interest  of  this  voyage  had  been  greatly  enhanced,  not 
only  hy  the  distant  view  of  Patmos,  but  also  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  for  most  of  the  distance  our  track  was  nearlv  the 
same  as  that  of  the  aiK»8tle  Paul  on  his  last  return  trom  Mace- 
donia to  Syria.'  He  had  gone  afoot  from  TroaH  to  Assos  ;  there 
embarking  he  came  with  his  companions  to  Mitylene,  and  the 
next  day  OYeragainst  Chios.  Thence  their  oonise  seems  to  have 
been  around  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  of  Samoa  to  the  town 
of  the  same  name,  and  so  to  Trogyllium  cpiH  site,  in  one  day; 
and  in  another  day  to  Miletus,  where  Paul  held  his  last  affecting 
interview  with  the  elders  of  Ephesus.  "  From  Miletus  they  came 
with  a  straight  course  imto  Coos,  and  the  day  following  unto 
Rhodes."  The  a])ostle  was  thus  at  least  five  days  in  passing 
over  a  route,  which  we  traversed  in  little  more  than  twenty-four 
hours.  From  Ehodes  he  sailed  eastwards  to  Patara  on  the 
coast  of  Lycia  ;  and  thence  on  a  direct  oouise  to  Tyre,  leaving 
Cy])nis  on  the  left  hand. 

We  left  Rhodes  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and  laid 
our  course  for  Cyprus.  The  ragged  coasts  of  Lycia  wore 
▼isihle  on  our  left,  until  hidden  by  &e  shadows  of  eyening.  The 
next  morning,  Feb.  2yth,  the  mountains  of  Cypras  were  rising 
on  the  horizon  ;  but  it  was  afternoon  V)efore  we  approached  tho 
western  end  of  the  island,  and  passed  along  not  far  distant  from 
the  coast.  We  thus  had  a  view  of  the  great  plain,  lying  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  sea  ;  which  Pococke  describes  as 
ahout  fifteen  miles  long  by  three  hroad.*  It  seemed  fertile,  and 
was  ooyered  with  groves  of  olive  trees.  We  could  see  several 
villages ;  the  laigest  heing  Baffa,  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  Faphos,  once  the  chief  city  of  this  part  of  the  islaiidL 
and  the  residence  of  a  Roman  proconsul. 

Here  too  the  apostle  Paul  once  preached  the  gospel  in 
company  with  Barnabas,  on  their  first  missionary'  journey.  Em- 
barking at  Seleucia  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  they  had 
landed  at  Salamis,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Cyprus  ;  the  ruins  of 
which  town  are  still  seen  about  four  miles  north  of  Famagusta, 
on  the  north  mde  of  a  small  stream.*  From  this  plaoe  they 

'  Acts  20,  18—21,  8.  *  AcU  13,  4.  0.    Pooockc  ib.  p.  216. 
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paBScd  throiip;h  tlie  island  to  Paplios  ;  where  the  proconsul, 
Sergius  Pauhis,  bccanio  a  believer  ;  and  the  sorcerer  ElyniaH 
wa.s  smitten  with  blimlncHS.' — Old  Paphos,  with  the  celel)riited 
teni})le  of  Vciuis,  lay  sixty  stadia  further  south,  and  ten  Btudia 
distant  from  the  shoro.* 

It  was  towmnifl  evening  when  we  rounded  the  long,  low, 
narrow  point  of  Gape  Qatta,  and  bore  away  £>r  Lamaka,  where 
we  anchored  in  the  open  roadstead  early  in  the  morning  of 
]\Iareh  Ist.  This  is  now  the  chief  place  of  commerce  on  tho 
island,  and  the  residence  of  the  foreipjn  consuls.  The  Mdrina 
or  port  is  at  the  landing-place  ;  while  tho  Bmaller.  hut  more 
aristocratic  village,  where  the  consuls  reside,  is  a  mile  or  more 
from  the  shore.  The  ])lace  is  unhealthy.  The  houses  are 
mean,  and  the  surrounding  country  poor. 

In  the  open  space  between  the  two  portions  of  the  town, 
the  fieqnent  traces  of  foundations  and  fragments  of  walls  indi- 
cate here  an  ancient  site.  So  nnmerons  indeed  are  these  remdns, 
that  the  ground  is  still  occasionally  dug  up  in  various  places,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  stones  for  building.  .The  town  which  of  old 
stood  here  was  Citium,  a  city  of  some  note,  the  birthplace  of 
the  ]»hilosoj)her  Zeno.  It  was  probably  a  Phenician  colony  ;  as 
is  evinced  by  the  thirty-three  Phenician  inscriptions  {Inscrip^ 
tioHcs  Cit iensps)  fniind  here  and  reported  by  Pococke  in  1738.* 

We  remained  at  Larnaka  until  the  afternoon  ;  and  then 
laid  onr  oonrse  direct  fbr  Beirut.  We  reached  that  port  yery 
early  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  March  2nd ;  and  our  eyes,  as 
we  came  on  deck,  were  greeted  with  the  sight  of  that  goodly 
mountain,  even  Lebanon,"  whose  loftier  peaks  were  now  wreathed 
in  snow.  Mr  Hurter,  the  missionary  printer,  was  soon  on  board 
to  welcome  me,  and  to  conduct  me  through  the  noisy  crowd. 
After  brief  delay  at  the  custom  house,  and  a  ride  on  horseback 
of  a  mile  or  more,  I  found  myself  at  home  in  the  house  of  my 
tried  friend  and  former  companion  in  travel,  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith, 
D.D.  It  was  a  real  pleasure  thus  to  meet  him  again  in  Beiriit, 
and  find  him  surrounded  by  an  affisctimiate  fiunily.  His  house  is 
on  the  high  ground  southwest  of  the  city,  among  the  mulberry 
orchards.  The  house  in  which  Mr  Hebud  formerly  lived,  with 
whom  I  resided  in  1838,  is  quite  near  the  southwestern  gate  of 
the  city ;  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  missionaiy  chapel  and 
press. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Syrian  mission,  comprising  the  sta- 
tions of  Beirflt,  Sidon  and  Haslxnya,  'Aboih,  Tripoly,  and  Aleppo, 
was  to  be  held  at  Beirut,  beginning  on  Thursday,  the  I8th  of 

»  Act=.  1.1.  212,  213.    Gpgcnii  Monum.  Sdtet  lift- 

*  Strabo  14.  5.  1  bo.  p.  683  sq.  gtucqae  Phoen.  p.  122-168^  Mfelntlirt 

*  Pooook*  Dwor.  «r  ttM  Euti  IL  I  ^  BetobMchr.  m.  p.  81  iq. 
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March.  At  this  meeting  I  dcsirod  to  be  present.  In  the  regular 

course  of  tlic  steamer,  I  ought  to  have  arrived,  and  was  ex- 
])ecte(l,  on  the  mominf]^  of  the  prccodinf]^  Saturday.  To  fill  up 
the  time  before  the  inet  ting,  it  liad  been  arranged  that  Dr  Smith 
would  go  with  me  on  Tuesday  to  Sidon  ;  whence  I  would  then 
accompany  Mr  Thomst)u  to  Hasbeiya,  where  he  was  to  pass  the 
next  Sabbath.  The  following  week  we  proposed  to  spend  in 
visitiiig  the  region  of  BftnUtB,  the  phiin  of  the  Hfdeh,  the  chasm 
of  the  LItdny,  and  other  ohjects  of  interest  in  the  neighhoiup- 
hood ;  and  then  return  to  Beirflt.  Bat  this  plan  was  frustrated, 
partly  hy  the  three  days'  delay  in  my  anivali  and  partly  hy  other 
more  important  hindrances. 

The  Turkish  government  had  been  for  some  time  endeavour- 
ing to  extend  their  system  of  military  conscription,  so  as  to 
include  the  warlike  tribes  inhabiting  Mount  Lebanon  and  the 
country  east  of  the  Jordan.  In  this  they  had  not  yet  been 
folly  successful ;  and  the  Drozes  especially  threatened  a  most 
determined  resistance.  A  crisis  had  arisen ;  and  just  at  this 
moment  intelligence  reached  Beirdt,  that  the  Dmiee  were  pass- 
ing over  hy  thousands  from  Lebanon  to  Hauran  ;  where,  in  the 
ftstnesses  of  the  Lejah  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Droaes  of  that 
region,  thoy  would  be  able  to  doty  the  Turkish  power.  The 
route  of  these  wanderers  was  by  Hasbeiya  and  down  Wady  et- 
Teim.  At  one  time  more  than  two  thousand  of  them  were  in 
Hasbeiya.  They  often  travelled  in  stra^^gling  ])ai-tios  ;  and 
deeds  of  lawlessness  and  violence,  committed  by  them  or  in  tlieir 
name,  were  not  tuifireqnently  reported.  The  region  was  raid- 
ed as  tmssfe  for  tntveuers ;  and  even  Mr  Thomson,  whose  ousi- 
ness  was  important,  did  not  yentnre  to  set  out,  ontil  he  had 
obtained  more  exact  information.  I  ggve  np  unwillingly  the 
idea  of  accompanying  him,  and  had  no  reason  to  regret  it  after- 
wards ;  nltliough  the  excursion,  had  it  been  practicable,  woidd 
have  spared  me  a  week  or  ten  days  of  precious  time  at  a  later 
and  more  favoura])le  season. 

During  the  first  week  after  my  arrival,  the  weather  was  de- 
lightful. The  thermometer  ranged  from  60°  to  80  Far.  The 
ddes  weie  dcndless ;  the  atmosphere  mQd  and  hahny  ;  and  the 
oriental  sun  poored  his  genial  heams  over  a  prospect  by  sea  and 
land  of  snrpassing  beauty.  The  house  of  Dr  Smith  commands 
a  view  of  the  roadstead  and  its  vessels,  and  of  Lebanon  and  the 
Syrian  coast  almost  to  Tripoly.  The  house  itself  has  two 
stories,  with  the  usual  flat  roof  of  the  coimtry,  which  requires 
frequent  repairs.  Tlie  middle  portion  of  the  upper  story  forms 
a  terrace,  open  towartl  the  north,  with  rooms  upon  each  side. 
The  windows  have  only  been  glazed  since  the  house  was  first 
occupied  by  Dr  Smith,  some  twenty  years  ago.    At  that  timo 
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glazed  windows  were  rare  in  Beinlt ;  and  close  Bhutters  afforded 
the  only  protect  ion  againststonn  and  wind, — From  thia  terrace  the 
eye  took  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  prospect  ;  and,  in  my  own 
case,  was  "  never  satisfied  with  seeing,"  nor  with  gazing  n\)on  the 
scenery  of  the  glorious  mountain.  Near  at  hand  waa  Jebel 
Stlnuin,  one  of  the  loftiest  summits,  decked  for  some  distance 
down  his  sides  with  light  snows ;  wldle  below  and  aionnd  could 
he  traced  the  deep  gorges  of  the  mountain  ttaTeised  by  rashing 
Btrcams ;  and  numerous  YiUages  weie  seen  scattered  upon  the 
heights. 

The  next  week  tliere  was  a  change  ;  not  in  the  scenery,  hut  in 
the  weather.  For  live  clayf^,  from  Monday  until  Friday  inclusive, 
there  was  rain  ;  on  some  days  heav}^  and  with  little  interruption, 
and  accompanied  by  high  wind  ;  on  other  days  alternating  with 
pleasant  intervals  of  sunshine  and  clear  sky.  The  storm  was  so 
violent,  that  some  of  the  vessels  dragged  anchor ;  and  all  left 
the  loedstead  .and  retired  to  the  inner  comer  of  the  bay.  Snow 
fen  extensively  upon  the  mountains ;  and  also  in  the  region  of 
Hasbeiya.  The  weatlier  on  Saturday  and  for  seveial  following 
days  was  again  splendid ;  but  aftei-waids  became  wiable  with 
occasional  heavy  rain,  for  nearly  three  weeks  longer,  until  the 
close  of  the  first  week  in  April,  These  were  the  **  latter  mins  " 
of  Scripture  ;  which  thus  continued  this  season  for  nearly  a 
month  later  than  usual.  One  result  of  these  late  rains  we 
afterwards  saw  on  our  journey,  in  the  very  abundant-  crops  of 
winter  grain.  They  served  also  to  reconcile  me  at  last  to  my 
unanticipated  sojourn  fer  so  long  a  time  in  BeirClt. 

The  dty  of  Belrdt  had  lost  nothing  of  its  prosperity  since 
my  former  visit  ;  but  had  gained  immensely.  Tme,  it  had 
been  subjected  to  bombardment  by  the  British  and  Austrian 
fleet  on  the  10th  and  11th  of  September,  1840;  by  which 
many  houses  were  laid  in  ruins,  and  many  lives  destroyed.  But 
the  injuries  were  speedily  repaired  ;  and  the  chief  traces  of  the 
bombardment  now  remaining  were  the  marks  of  balls  on  the 
old  castle  in  the  harbour.  The  streets  have  been  repaired  in  a 
better  style ;  and  the  deep  channels  in  the  middle  have  disap- 
peared.^ The  population  was  reckoned  in  1838  at  about  15,000 
souls ;  it  is  now  estimated  at  more  than  double  that  number. 
A  new  suburb  of  streets  has  spread  itself  out  on  the  southeast 
comer  of  the  walled  city  ;  and  the  gardens  and  mulberry  or- 
chards on  the  hills  in  the  south  and  southeast,  are  now  full  of 
dwellings.  From  the  roof  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  mis- 
sion jiress,  a  wide  and  pleasing  view  is  enjoyed  of  the  city  and 
its  environs,  with  Lebanon  beyond. 

The  commerce  of  Beirikt  has  increased  greatly.  The  various 
lines  of  Frenchi  Austrian,  and  En^ish  steamers  whic^  visit  the 
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j)ort,  and  the  many  mailing  vessels,  occasion  a  bustlinix  arlivity  ; 
and  a  spirit  of  business  and  enter})rise  has  l)ccn  awakened, 
especially  among  the  Christian  population  of  the  city  and  the 
mountains.  Thu  is  also  Stored  seveml  Emopeaa  establidi- 
ments  in  the  monntains  for  the  reeling  of  nlk ;  some  of  th^ 
by  the  aid  of  steam.  ^ 

Tiie  antiquities  in  and  around  Beiriit  are  not  numerous  ; 
though  tlierc  are  more  than  have  been  usually  reported.  The 
many  cuhimns  lying  as  a  foundation  T)eneath  the  quay  which 
forms  the  usual  landing  phicc,  ami  the  way  cut  thrungli  the  rock 
outside  of  tlie  southwestern  wall,  1  had  seen  on  my  IVamer  visit. 
Besides  these,  there  are  witliin  the  city,  near  the  southern  wall 
and  just  east  of  the  second  gate  from  the  American  cemetery, 
three  large  granite  columns  still  standing,  and  the  base  o£  a 
fourth ;  &e  remains  probably  of  an  ancient  temple.  Outside 
of  the  same  wall  a  litUe  further  east,  and  on  the  south  side  of 
the  open  area,  are  strewed  ten  or  twelve  other  columns,  some  of 
granite  and  some  of  limestone  ;  but  whether  they  ever  had  any 
connection  with  those  inside  of  the  wall,  it  is  dilHeult  to  sa}'. 
Along  the  shore  on  the  west  of  tlie  city,  on  the  way  leading  to 
the  Locandd  Ui  /n'di  re,  are  likew  ise  traces  of  ancient  walls  and 
foundations,  on  and  among  the  rocks  at  the  edge  of  the  water. 
Here,  at  some  distance  from  the  city  gates,  is  a  little  Mina  or 
port,  in  which  boats  and  yeiy  small  vessels  lie  in  comparatiTe 
safety.  The  rocks  around  it  appear  in  some  parts  to  have  been 
hewn  away. — ^In  digging  over  a  garden  near  Dr  Smith's  house 
not  long  before,  there  were  found  several  sarcophagi  or  coffins 
of  potter)^  ;  in  which  were  also  lachrj^matorics  and  other  articles 
of  glass.  Some  of  these,  and  likewise  fragments  of  the  coflins, 
have  been  preserved  by  Dr  De  Forest. 

In  the  ()])en  place  before  the  southwestern  gate  of  tlie  city,  is 
a  deep  fountain  with  a  iLight  of  steps,  covered  over  with  soHd 
masonry  of  reoeni  erection.  This  is  said  to  be  fed  by  an  ancient 
subterranean  aqueduct^  which  was  disooTeied  accidentally  a  few 
years  ago.  The  arches  and  other  remains  of  another  large  aque- 
duct, by  which  the  city  was  anciently  supplied  with  water  from 
Lebanon,  are  still  to  be  seen ;  and  will  be  again  mentioned  far- 
ther  on. 

The  low  hills  wdiich  surround  Beirut  are  mostly  of  reddish 
sand,  interspersed  with  rocks,  and  covered  with  a  light  soil. 
They  rise  to  an  elevation  varjring  from  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  feet  in  diilerent  parts.  Koads  radiate  from  the  city  in 
various  directions  upon  and  across  the  hills.  These  toads,  like 
all  others  in  Syria,  are  merely  bridle-paths  ;  not  a  wheel  or  car- 

*  i-'or  a  ateteuMDt  of  the  amount  of  im-  18i>3,  in  veaMli  of  various  natiooa,  seo 
ports  and  wycrtiitBeirtt  daring  the  year  N«te  I,  end  of  tin  TobuMh 
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riage  of  any  kind  being  known  in  the  country.  Tliey  liave  oc- 
cupied apparently  the  same  track  for  centuries  ;  for  in  most 
places,  where  there  is  no  substratum  of  rock,  they^  are  worn  deep 
into  nanow  hollow  ways,  with  banln  oo  each  side^  BometimeB 
hl^er  than  a  rider^s  head.  The  hoiden  of  the  loads  are  in 
many  parts  hedged  with  the  prickly  pear,  Cactus  indteus. 

All  the  roads  from  the  city,  not  leading  along  the  coast  or 
directly  towards  the  moimtnina,  come  out  upon  the  moving 
sand-hills  mentioned  in  our  former  journey.  These  are  driven 
up  from  the  southwestern  shore  of  tlio  ])romontory  ;  and  arc 
continually  advancing  by  slow  degrees  northwards.  Their  course 
is  inland  ;  for  the  western  exirouiity  of  the  promontory  is  rocky, 
as  also  the  shore  for  a  considerable  distance  towards  the  sonth. 
Yet  half  way  between  the  <a.tj  and  the  cape,  a  hroad  line  of 
sand-hills  has  heen  drifted  up,  which  are  continually  encroach- 
ing more  and  more  upon  the  cultivated  fields.  In  some  places 
mulberry  trees  are  still  seen  half  buried.  The  attempt  has 
been  made  occasionally  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  sands,  by 
sowing  upon  them  grass  and  plants  which  thrive  on  sandy  soils  ; 
but  hitherto  without  much  success.  The  government  also  have 
recently  taken  pains  to  sow  the  cones  of  the  pine  {Pinna  halepcn- 
«t«)  ;  and  the  young  pines  are  seen  springing  up  in  some  parts. 
The  extensive  pine  grove  planted  by  Fakhr  ed-Dln  on  the  south 
of  the  city  was  probably  for  tlie  same  purpose  ;  although 
D'Arvieux  regards  it  as  having  been  intended  to  purify  the  air. 
This  Emir,  the  same  writer  says,  looked  upon  the  tenritoiy  of 
Beiriit  as  his  jdeasurc  garden.* 

I  twice  visited  Cape  Boirfit,  passing  over  the  broad  tract 
of  loose  sands  west  of  Dr  Smith's  house.  The  land  shelves 
down  gradually  to  the  rocky  point ;  and  tlie  rocks  along  the  shore 
are  much  worn  by  the  action  of  the  waves.  Just  south  of  the 
point  a  small  bay  has  been  washed  out,  leaving  a  perforated 
rock  and  another  large  fragment  standing  isolated  in  the  midst 
of  it  These  are  a  great  resort  of  sea-mwl ;  and  the  dashing 
of  the  waves  in  a  storm  is  here  very  striking.  On  the  point  is 
the  square  foundation  of  a  former  edifice  ;  probably  the  site  of 
the  tower  mentioned  here  by  D'Arvicux  in  1660,  where  a  guard 
was  kept  to  give  notice  of  the  approacli  of  vessels.  The  same 
writer  speaks  of  five  or  six  towers  between  the  cape  and  the 
'  city.'  On  our  return  we  picked  up  a  fragment  of  sculjttured 
marble  on  tlie  height  of  land,  with  three  or  four  letters  inscribed 
upon  it.   We  visited  likewise  the  mosk  situated  about  the 

'  D'Arvieiix  M^moirca,  11.  pp.        887.  4MlBinporary  with  the  Emir,  there  ieeou 

— I  heard  it  qnrstioncd  in  Rcirut,  whether  no  good  reason  to  doubt  hiA  tet>timonj. 

the  grove  of  pines  waa  actually  j^nted  by  See  in  VoL  U.  p.  490.  n.  [ili  436.  n.] 

yal£r  ed-Dia.    Bat  m  D'Arrioox  mm  *  I/ArhM  Mbm.  IL  p.  840. 
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middle  of  the  PonthwcRtern  coast.  This  too  RComB  to  be  the  one 
Rpoken  of  by  D'Ameiix  as  being  on  the  cajjc,  and  rniicli  resorted 
to  by  tlio  Mnlianiniodan  women.'  At  present,  families  from  the 
city  are  said  to  take  up  their  abode  here  durinj]^  tlie  summer 
months.  The  object  of  our  visit,  however,  was  not  the  mobk, 
bat  a  ledge  of  rocks  just  north  of  it  and  near  tlie  shore,  in 
which  are  seen  quite  a  number  of  ancient  sarcophagi.  They 
are  all  exca^ted  in  the  rock,  and  once  had  lids ;  but  tiiese  have 
all  disappeared.  The  excavations  are  laiger  in  some  cases  at 
the  bottom  than  at  the  top.  In  this  reepect  these  sarcophagi 
differ  from  all  others  that  we  met  with. 

Half  way  between  the  mosk  and  the  cape  is  a  fine  fountain 
near  the  sliore,  from  whieh  many  families  in  Beirut  obtain  tlieir 
BUpjily  of  water  during  spring  and  summer.  It  is  brought  to 
the  city  in  jars  on  the  backs  of  donkeys. 

On  the  day  after  my  arrival  at  Beirftt,  I  rode  out  with  Mr 
Hurter  and  Bev.  Mr  Eddy,  who  also  had  recently  arrived,  to  the 
celebrated  j^ass  at  the  mouth  of  Nahr  cl-Kelb.  The  way  leads 
from  the  city  along  the  f(X)t  of  the  hills^  with  a  plain  cf  some 
breadth  on  the  left  towards  the  sea.  The  road  was  most  execra- 
T)lo  and  full  of  deep  mud.  A  mile  or  more  from  the  city  are  tho 
remains  of  an  old  building  of  briek,  which  is  brou^^ht  into  con- 
nection with  the  legend  of  St.  George  and  the  dragon.  S  ime 
say  the  dragon  was  killed  here  ;  others,  that  the  dragon  was 
killed  at  a  place  nearer  the  sea,  and  St.  Geor^  afterwards  washed 
his  hands  at  this  spot  Monconys  in  16^,  and  I^Arvieux  in 
1660,  both  speak  of  a  chapel  of  St.  Oeoige  in  this  quarter,  which 
the  latter  says  had  been  converted  into  a  mosk ;  but  neither  of 
them  specifies  the  exact  site.*  Were  these  remains  perhaps  con- 
nected with  that  chapel  ? 

Half  an  hour  from  the  citv  bron^bt  us  to  the  Nahr  Beir^lt  ; 
which  issuing  uj)on  the  promontorj-  from  its  mountain  gorge, 
turns  northwards  to  the  sea.  There  is  heix*  a  broad  tract  of  low 
ground,  between  the  hills  on  the  west  and  the  foot  of  Lebanon, 
extending  apparently  quite  across  the  promontory.  This  has 
given  rise  to  a  common  impression^  that  the  higher  portion  of 
the  promontory,  further  west,  was  once  an  island ;  the  strait 
which  separated  it  from  the  coast  having  perhaps  been  filled  up 
by  the  drifting  sands. 

The  river  at  tliat  season  was  of  moderate  size.  It  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  seven  narrow  arches,  with  xvry  broail  piers  be- 
tween them.  Tlie  to])  is  fiat,  w^ith  a  steep  ascent  to  it  at  each 
end  ;  and  is  paved  with  large  irregular  stones^  forming  a  slip- 

'  D'Arvienx  Mi'm.  H.  p.  ^10.  cocko,  TT.  5.  p.  90.    S«e  Yci  IL  p.  492.  IL 

*  Monconys  I  p.  3M.    D'Anritiox  IL  p.   8.  [UL  439.  n.  S.1 
S78.  SotooMMuidiiall,lUralil7tli.  Po- 
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pery  and  danp^croiis  patli  for  animals.  D'Arvieux  says  the  bridge 
was  built  by  Fakhr  ed-Din.* 

From  the  bridge  to  the  Nalir  el-Kelb  is  a  ride  of  two 
hours.  For  the  first  fifteen  minutes  the  path  continues  over  wet 
and  marshy  ground  Bmsmf  trees  and  buahes,  until  it  emeiges 
on  the  shore  cf  the  hay,  still  some  distance  m>m  ihe  southeast 
comer.  From  this  point  to  the  comer,  and  thenoe  nearly  to  the 
pass,  the  road  lies  along  the  sandy  beach,  upon  wliich  a  li^t 
Furf  is  constantly  breaking.  Near  the  comer  of  the  bay  comes 
in  the  little  stream  of  Nahr  el-Maut,  River  of  Death,  which  has 
its  source  below  Brummaua.  It  is  supposed  to  be  so  called  from 
the  stagnant  and  unhealthy  tract  near  its  mouth.  Further 
north  the  Nahr  xViitehyas  is  I'urded,  a  somewhat  larger  stream, 
having  a  longer  course,  and  taking  its  name  from  the  village 
"which  lies  str^gling  along  the  loot  of  the  mountain.  Before 
reaching  the  pass  the  sandy  beach  is  intermpted  by  a  rocky  tract ; 
and  the  waves  break  oontinnaUy  upon  beds  of  rock  half  covered 
by  the  water,  and  worn  away  into  singular  forms.  The  hij^  ridge 
of  naked  honeycoml)ed  rocks,  which  forms  the  southem  wall  of 
tlie  valley  of  Nahr  el-Kelb,  protrudes  itself  towards  the  north- 
west into  the  sea.  The  road  is  carried  around  and  over  the 
]V)int,  at  an  elevation  of  about  a  hundred  feet  al)Ove  the  water. 
Another  more  ancient  road  is  seen  still  higher  up.  The  present 
one  is  paved  in  some  places  with  large  irregular  stones  ;  and  we 
found  it  advisable  to  dismoont  in  descending  the  steep  northern 
side.  At  that  time  the  path  seemed  to  me  to  be  as  roii^  and 
difTicult  as  possible;  but  in  retummgthis  way  from  the  cedars 
in  June,  after  traversing  the  heights  and  steeps  of  Lebanon,  this 
pass  of  Nahr  el-Kelb  had  apparently  changed  its  character,  and 
become  a  very  tolerable  mountain  road. — The  bridge,  situated 
five  minutes  up  the  valley,  is  of  recent  construction.  The  river 
itsell'  is  usually  fordable.  Beyond  it  is  an  aqueduct  apparently 
ancient,  by  which  the  water  of  the  river,  after  driving  several 
mills,  is  carried  around  to  irri^te  the  plain  of  J (Ineh. — Looking 
up  the  narrow  valley,  walled  m  by  ahnost  per})endicu]ar  ridges 
.  of  rock,  I  was  stitnigly  reminded  of  the  similar,  though  less 
ma^ificent  scenery  along  the  river  Lehigh  above  Mauch  Chunk 
in  Pennsylvania. 

The  various  tablets  and  inscriptions  which  give  such  historical 
interest  to  this  pass,  I  examined  at  more  leisure  on  my  later 
visit  in  June.  An  account  of  them  is  therefore  deferred  until 
that  time." 

On  another  beautiful  day,  March  13th,  in  company  with 
Dr  De  Forest  and  Mr  Eddy,  I  made  an  excursion  to  Deir  ^el- 
Korahy  a  Haronite  convent  on  Lebanon,  east  of  Beirtit ;  where 

>  mm.  n.  pp.  377,  878.      *  Sm  under  Juoe  19tk 
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are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple,  probably  rhcnician. 
Paaniig  over  the  higher  ground  southeast  of  the  city  we  forded 
Nahr  fieiiftt  at  some  dkfauioe  south  of  the  bridge  ;  and  orossin^ 
two  low  ridges,  which  hexe  lie  between  the  riyer  and  Hie  Ibot  <^ 
the  mountain,  we  began  to  ascend  along  the  piojeoting  buttress 
or  n,r\g;le  of  the  mountain,  fonned  between  the  western  declivity 
and  that  towards  the  south  along  tlie  deep  gorge  of  the  Beirftt 
river.  The  way  led  up  by  el-Manstlriyeli  and  some  other  smaller 
villages.  It  was  steej),  rough,  and  difficult,  passing  often  over 
tracts  of  naked  rock,  sometimes  smooth  and  slippery,  sometimes 
risiu''  by  steps  and  layers.  In  some  places  the  road  was  a  nar- 
row lane  between  parallel  walls,  filled  in  nearly  or  quite  to  the 
top  with  loose  round  stones,  and  presenting  the  woret  poesibie 
footing  fi>r  the  horses.  Such  roads  are  not*  unfiequent  in 
Lebanon ;  but  we  nowhere  found  them  worse. 

The  sides  of  the  mountain  are  laid  off  into  terraces,  wherever 
there  is  soil  enough  to  permit  it  ;  and  oven  where  only  a  few  feet 
of  soil  can  be  scraped  togetlicr,  it  is  cultivated.  Tracts  of  land, 
which  at  first  seem  wholly  covered  with  stones  and  rocks,  are 
thus  reclaimed  ;  and  the  rude  narrow  terraces,  rising  in  ste})sand 
covered  above  with  strong  mountain  soil,  become  verdant  with 
grain  and  the  foliage  of  mulberry  and  fig  trees.  These  terraces 
constitute  a  yeiy  striking  feature  in  the  agriculture  of  tiie 
mountains.  They  prevail  especially  along  the  western  slopea 
of  Lebanon,  and  mark  these  aa  the  lu>me  of  a  hardy,  industrious, 
and  thriflty  population. 

The  gorge  of  the  river  was  on  our  right,  as  we  continued  to 
ascend  ;  and  we  could  see  in  it  tlie  remains  of  an  ancient  aque- 
duct along  its  southern  side,  by  which  the  water  of  a  large 
fountain  not  far  above  was  once  conveved  to  Beirilt.  At  one 
point  the  aqueduct  crossed  a  branch  of  the  gulf  in  a  double  tier 
of  arches  ;^  and  fiirther  down  is  said  to  ha,Ye  been  carried  for 
some  distance  through  a  tunnel  in  the  rock.  A  few  days  later, 
in  retuininff  fiom  'Abeih,  we  saw  the  continuation  of  this  aque- 
duct stretching  across  the  plain  towards  the  city. 

The  convent  stands  on  the  top  of  this  buttress,  where  the 
sides  rise  for  a  time  still  more  8teei)ly  in  order  to  form  the  crest. 
This  part  is  too  stoop  f  )r  any  ]>ath.  We  wound  around  the 
western  slope,  and  ascended  witli  difHculty  from  tlie  northwest 
to  the  to})  of  the  ridge,  live  minuter  back  of  the  convent.  Here 
the  traveller  finds  himself  on  the  crest  of  a  thin  ridge  of  Leb- 
anon, lying  in  front  of  the  interior  basin  and  chasms  of  Beirut 
.  river.  Tins  ridge  is  broken  through,  or  rather  terminated,  by 
the  goige  through  which  the  rim  issues  upon  the  plain.  The 

'  AeoQidiiig  to  Calliar,  iStun  wcie  originally  thne  tei  of  hcImi;  Banw  Azw 
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convent  stands  upon  the  high  extremity,  at  an  elevation  of  2200 
feet  above  tlie  sea. 

The  view  from  this  point  is  extensive  and  interesting.  To- 
wards the  west  it  commands  the  city  of  Beirftt  and  its  whole 
plain  with  the  Mediterranean  beyond.  Probably  the  island  of 
OypruB  is  ▼imble  in  clear  weather ;  bnt  it  did  not  occur  to  ub  at 
tiie  moment  to  look  for  it.  On  the  south,  beyond  the  gom,  the 
view  takes  in  the  districts  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Ghdrb. 
Towards  the  east  are  seen  the  two  branches  of  the  river  in  rocky 
valleys,  which  cominp:  from  the  east  and  northeast  meet  below 
in  a  chasm  so  dee])  and  precipitous,  that  the  eye  cannot  reach 
the  bottom  ;  and  so  wikl  and  inaccessible,  that  leopards  are  said 
still  to  haunt  it.  The  tract  along  and  between  these  branches 
is  the  district  el-Metn,  one  of  the  richest  portionB  of  the  moun- 
tain. Beyond  are  the  snowy  sammits  SOmdn  and  Koneiseh, 
standing  oat  upon  tiie  high  crest  of  Lebanon.  The  aspect  of 
ths  monntain,  as  it  then  appeared,  was  dark  and  dreary.  The 
▼erdura  o£  the  trees  and  fields  was  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced 
to  overcome  the  effect  of  the  vast  masses  of  rock,  much  of 
which  in  these  parts  is  dark  sandstone.  It  is  only  in  connection 
with  this  sandstone,  that  the  pine  {Pinus  halepensis)  is  found  on 
Lebanon  ;  and  orchards  of  tliis  tree  are  seen  along  the  branches 
of  the  river  and  throughout  the  Metn.'  The  river  itself  is  not 
visible  in  the  depths  o?  the  valleys  ;  and  the  huge  waUs  of  rock 
rise  up  firom  below,  like  immense  bastions. 

The  road  from  Beiriit  to  Damascus  and  also  to  Ba'albek 
passes  up  on  the  south  side  of  Beirtit  river,  between  its  sources 
and  the  liead  waters  of  the  D^mrtr  ;  and  then  crosses  the  high 
ridge  of  Lel)anon  just  south  of  Jebel  Kuneiseh,  A  little  on  the 
south  of  this  road,  between  the  basins  of  the  two  rivers,  lies  the 
village  of  Bhanuliln,  the  sunmior  residence  of  Dr  Smith  and 
other  American  missionaries.  It  is  not  in  sight  from  the  Deir. 
Many  villages  of  the  Metn,  however,  were  before  us ;  and  one  of 
the  laigest,  Bfts  el-Metn,  was  directly  opposite,  on  the  high 
point  above  and  between  tiie  forks  of  the  river.  The  region  is 
rich  and  prosperous,  especially  from  the  culture  of  silk. — On  the 
north,  this  basin  is  separated  from  that  of  Nahr  et-Kelb  by  an 
elevated  ridge. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  temple  at  Deir  el-KtiVah  were 
fully  dcscrilu'd  by  Dr  Smith  several  years  ago.'^  They  measure 
lOG  feet  long  from  southeast  to  northwest,  by  .54  feet  broad. 
The  front  was  towards  the  northwest,  looking  down  u]ion  the 
plain  and  sea.    Here  was  a  portico  29  feet  deep,  consisting 

*  For  the  cliaractor  of  the  eaivl-stonp  of      "  S«e  an  artido  in  theBibUoUMCaSMSni 
this  region,  se«  Dr  Anderson's  GeoL  Report,    184S,  pp.  557-5(j3. 
p.  lOOi^ 
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of  two  rows  of  columns,  four  in  cacli  row.  Portions  of  four 
columns,  and  the  pedestal  of  a  fifth,  arc  still  in  lAcLce  ;  but 
no  corresponding  capitakare  found.  The  columns  meaBtueat 
ihoir  base  nearly  six  feet  in  diameter ;  the  height  of  one  of  them 
is  still  18(  feet.  Of  the  body  of  the  temple,  only  the  Ibonda- 
tions  and  portions  of  the  lower  conrycs  remain  ;  and  among 
tlie.se  arc  stones  of  12  and  14  feet  \on^  by  5.J  and  4  feet  broad. 
Tlie  lower  course,  as  it  lies,  has  a  hcvti  alon^;  the  top  ;  but  not 
at  the  ends  of  the  Htones.  The  eonvtnt  ehureli  is  built  on  and 
within  the  old  foundations  at  the  northwestern  part ;  antl  its 
roof  affords  the  finest  view  of  the  noble  prospect.— Ancient 
sarcopliagi  are  found  hack  of  the  oonveot,  and  also  below  it. 

Scattered  about  on  stones  built  into  the  walls  and  other 
parts  of  tlie  convent,  are  not  less  than  eight  or  ten  Greek 
and  Latin  inscriptions.  Most  of  them  obviously  mark  votive 
offerings,  such  as  tablets,  altars,  or  s^c^te,  consecrated  to  the  god 
of  the  temple.  Their  ])resent  position,  and  the  circumstance 
that  the  inscribed  I'aee  is  on  tlie  outside,  are  merely  aecidoDtal  ; 
and  not  improbably  other  stones  iti  the  wall  bear  inscri]»ti'>ns  on 
I  lie  iimer  surface,  whch  are  thus  hidden  iVoiii  view.  One  of  tlie 
longest  of  the  Greek  inscriptions  is  on  the  fragment  of  a  square 
pillar  or  altar,  which  now  forms  the  comer  of  the  raised  hearth 
in  the  kitchen.  Another  fragment  ending  with  T Ji2P,  the  con- 
tinuation apparently  of  the  same  inscription,  (the  letters  are  of 
the  same  form  and  size,)  is  built  into  the  outside  of  the  south- 
era  wall  of  the  convent.  One  is  on  a  pier  between  two  arches 
in  the  court  ;  another  on  the  threshold  of  an  iimer  door;  an- 
other upon  a  cylindrical  hollow  stone,  now  used  for  watering 
cattle  ;  and  so  of  the  rest.* 

The  chief  point  of  historical  interest  brouglit  to  light  by 
the  inscriptions,  is  an  epithet  of  Jupiter  or  Baal  not  &nnd 
elsewhere.  In  the  long  Greek  inscription,  now  in  the  kitchen, 
he  is  addressed  as  BAAMAPKilC  KOIPANE  KIlMnN..,. 
AEOnOTa,  BaimarkoSf  Sovereign,  Lord  of  Sporis  ;  the  lat- 
ter words  being  apparently  a  translation  of  the  name."  In  a 
shorter  Latin  inscription  we  find  the  dative  :  lOVI  BAL- 
MARCODI.  As  now,  in  the  Old  Testament,  Baal  is  mentioned 
as  an  object  of  worship  among  the  luafhen  of  Canmin,  under 
the  titles  Baal-bcrith  (Lord  of  the  covenant),  and  Baal-zthuh 

'  These  inscriptions,  or  some  of  them,  sq.    So  too  by  Krafil  in  1845 ;  Topogr. 

were  oofned  by  SeetiBD  in  1805 ;  Reiwn  L  Jenualenu.   They  were  Also  pnblithed  bjr 

p.  2fi7.     TIk  v   wore  fir^t  pr.Vli  lie*!  by  Bcprlh,  inninly  fiMm  Wililoiilirm  li'!;  coj>i.  «^ 

Francke,  fieri  18«10;  see  Letxotine  iii  tbe  in  his  Corpus  luschptt.  Tuia.  III.  p.  243. 
BemeAvdltoL  Mai  1S4S,  p.  76.   They      *  Boedcb  reads  by  conjecture :  BoA^m^ 

wore  afjain  copied  in  1P4^^,  by  T)r  Smith,  fc<vi.  Koipavt,  Ktiiuwv  koX  K\l^iar^t  crov  S/- 

K.  G.  Scbul2,  and  Mr  Wildcnbruck ;  see  ovora.    but  tlii«»  ail'urds  nu  clew  to  tlio 

BibUoth.  Sacra  L  o.  Monathsbcricht  dcr  epithet  contained  in  B«A|umM(s, 
<3es.  fllr  Erdkonde  in  BerUn,  ltt43^  p.  144 
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(Lord  of  flies);*  so  here  this  noble  temple,  crowninjij  a  height 
of  Lebanon,  was  consecrated  to  Daal-markoSj  Lord  of  sports  or 
revels.'  It  was  one  of  the  "hi^li  places"  of  Phenician  idol- 
atry. Many  similar  temples  are  found  in  and  around  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon  ;  and  this  was  the  tirst  of  thirteen  which  I 
yifiited,  besides  the  larger  ones  at  Ba'albek. 

Tbe  conyent  is  oocnpied  by  twenty-eight  Maronite  monks. 
They  leoeiTed  ns  very  ooarteouBly,  and  gave  m  all  the  infonnation 
in  their  power.  As  we  sat  down  among  the  rocks  to  take  our 
lunch,  they  brought  us  red  monntain  wine,  olives,  and  sweetmeats ; 
the  latter  we  found  quite  a  delicacy.  But  tlie  v  declared  us  at  once 
to  be  heretics,  because  we  were  eating  meat  in  Lent.  The  superior 
of  all  the  Maronite  convents  happened  to  be  present  ;  and  with 
him  Dr  De  Forest  bargained  for  the  two  stones  with  the  juirts 
of  the  Greek  inscription.  He  made  no  objection  to  selling 
them ;  fixed  a  fair  price ;  and  promised  that  they  should  be  de- 
fiyeied  in  l^iHlt  ihbrtly.   But  they  never  came. 

We  retamed  home  by  another  route ;  passing  fint  to  Beit 
Ifiry,  a  large  village  just  back  of  the  Deir  northeast,  on  a  higher 
point  of  the  ridge.  It  lies  in  part  straggling  upon  the  steep 
eastern  side,  looking  down  into  the  deep  gulf  below.  Across 
this  g:ulf,  the  inhabitants  arc  able  to  make  themselves  heard  by 
the  people  of  the  villages  on  the  other  side  in  the  Upper  Ghi5rb  ; 
a  distance  of  nearly  or  quite  two  miles  in  an  air  lino.  A  ]>ortion 
of  the  village  lies  in  a  saddle  of  the  ridge,  beyond  the  higher 

S)int  just  mentioned.  Here  we  'were  obliged  to  apply  to  the 
Uar  or  hoise-sboer  of  the  yillage^  to  iSuten  the  shoes  of  one  of 
our  horses.  This  was  done  in  a  primitiye  way.  The  hoof  is 
pared  by  an  instrument  drawn  towards  the  operator ;  and  the 
nails  clinched  after  first  placing  the  animal's  foot  firmly  upon  a 
smooth  flat  stone.  The  Bitar  is  strictly  a  horse-doctor,  who 
includes  shoeing  as  a  portion  of  his  art.  He  is  not  a  black- 
smith ;  but  procures  the  shoes  and  nails  from  the  latter. 

Beyond  Beit  Miry  we  came  upon  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
aqueduct,  which  ran  along  the  saddle  above  mentioned,  and 
also  along  another  still  lower  mok  or  saddle  nearer  to  Brum- 
mAna.  In  some  parts  it  is  like  a  wall  of  large  stones,  kid  up  in  • 
an  oiderly  manner  to  cover  and  protect  a  line  of  perforated 
stones  or  tubes,  through  which  the  water  flowed.  Some  of  these 
perforated  stones  remain  along  the  way.  They  are  about  two 
feet  long,  with  a  hole  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter.    By  this  con- 

'  Jmh^.  9,  4.  2  K.  1,  2.  Plicnirian    romaitu;   but    it  occurs  in 

*  From  the  fonn  of  the  dative  MAR-  Chaldee  imd  Syriac.    In  the  former  we 

CODI,  the  foot  would  Mem  to  bsve  been  hmw^  the  participle  npn^a  a  dbfwer.  The 

ftPhenieiaii  veiboonMpondfaig  to  the  Hoh.  bcnthou  dances  were  tru^  f»Mla^  uAftou-- 

Ign  to  leap,  to  dtip,  to  dmee.   No  other  See  Biblioth.  Sw:ra  L  c 
tnoeof  this  root  his  yet  been  foand  in  the 
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trivance,  the  water  was  conveyed  across  the  low  neck  to  tlio 
liiglier  site  of  Bdt  Miiy  ;  precisely  as  thd  Croton  aqueduct  la 
earned  over  the  Harlem  river  on  the  lagfi  bridge.   Wliether  the 

water  was  anciently  carried  beyond  Beit  Mity  to  the  temple,  is 
doubtful.  Similar  perforated  stones  are  said  to  have  iH  t  n  found 
nearer  the  convent ;  but  this  needs  confirmation.  There  is 
nothing  now  in  or  aronrul  tin-  ruins,  that  indicates  a  former 
abundant  sn])j)ly  of  ^vater.' — Tlie  water  was  brought  from  tlio 
great  fountain  'Ar'ar  near  Milr  MClsa,  two  hours  distant  in  the 
northeast. 

BrummAna  is  also  a  largo  village,  lying  upon  the  crest  of 
the  ridge,  with  a  wide  prospect  west  and  east.  An  immense 
oak  tree  in  the  middle  of  tiie  village,  and  the  palaces  of  the 
Emirs,  are  seen  at  a  great  distance  in  all  directions. — From  this 

village  we  descended  by  the  road  to  Beirftt,  along  the  north  side 
of  the  gulf  of  the  Nahr  el-Maut.  The  road  led  by  several  lesser 
villages  ;  and  was  rocW,  slippery,  and  difficult.  It  was  dark 
when  we  reached  the  loot  of  the  mountain,  at  the  corner  of  the 
bay  ;  whence  we  had  to  f^rope  our  way  as  we  could  along  the 
still  muddy  and  rough  roads. 

On  the  next  Tuesday,  the  usual  examination  of  the  boys' 
sendnaiy  was  to  be  held  at  'Abeih,  preparatoiy  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  mission.  On  Monday,  theiefore,  Dr  Be  Forest 
took  us  thither  by  a  less  usual  route,  in  order  to  visit  on  the 
way  some  remarkable  ancient  sarcophagL  The  direct  road  to 
'Abeih  is  for  most  of  the  distance  me  same  with  that  to 
Deir  el-Kanir.  We,  however,  kept  nlonix  tlie  coast  road 
leading  to  Sidon  nearly  an  hour  and  a  huh",  lcaviii«x  liurj  el- 
Burajineh  and  Shuwcilat  uii  our  left,  to  a  small  deserted  building, 
called  (I  beheye)  Dukkun  el-Kusis,  about  half  an  hour  short  of 
Ehftn  Ehulda*  Here  we  turned  off  by  a  pretty  direct  route 
through  'Aifim6n  to  'Aheih  in  the  upper  QhQrb.  A  valley  here 
comes  out  firom  the  mountains ;  and  the  road  passes  up  abng 
the  high  ground  on  its  southern  side. 

We  kept  along  the  bottom  of  this  valley  for  a  time,  to  a 
point  where  its  two  branches  unite  ;  and  then  ascended  the 
ridge  between  the  forks.  This  ridge  is  strewed  over  with  Inigo 
isolated  rocks  ;  and  we  had  not  far  to  go,  before  we  came  u})on 
the  object  of  our  search.  Here  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  in 
two  main  groups,  we  counted  thirty-five  large  sarcophagi  ;  and 
there  seemed  to  be  others  ftirthcr  up.    A  large  rock  was 

'  Tht  words  lEPOAPOMON  TAOP,  in  arches  and  ran  along  the  laiface  of  the 

A«  ieoond  put  of  the  loi^  Greek  inacrip-  groand ;  Imt  rather  to  the  one  in  the  gnll* 

lion,  have  been  read  by  Pn'-f.  Wtwl^f  v  nnd  t»olow,  Ifiidins?  to  Rt-Irut,  which  still  has  in 

Letronne  as  iLfpoip6ftoy  vStap,  and  referred  one  place  two  or  thrive  tiers  of  arches.  Sco 

to  en  aqnednct.   They  are,  however,  not  I^tronne's  Letter  to  T.  D.  WoolMj,iBSenM 

•pplioaUe  to  thia  aqaednot,  wliioh  had  no  AxcbteL  Mai  1846,  pb  78. 
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selected ;  the  body  of  the  sarcophagus  excavated  in  it  ;  and 
tiien  n  heavy  lid  fitted  to  it  ;  without  any  hewinj^  away  of  the 
rock  outside.  The  lids  were  roof-shaped,  witli  a  j)rojectinf;  knol) 
left  at  each  corner  for  ornament.  On  two  lids  we  saw  like  knobs 
in  the  middle.  One  lid  measured  eiffht  feet  long  by  about  three 
feet  broad  ;  and  was  nearly  two  feet  thick.  There  is  no  regu- 
larity in  the  pofdtion  of  the  Barcophagi ;  and  the  lids  have  all 
been  displaced. 

In  the  midst  of  the  sarcophagi  and  snrrounded  by  them  are 
the  foundations  of  an  ancient  edifice,  94  feet  long  by  32  feet 
wide,  witli  several  partition  walls  within  ;  but  with  nothing  to 
mark  its  date  or  purpose.  There  are  also  two  cisterns  near  by, 
cut  in  the  rocks  in  tlic  form  of  a  dome.  To  tlie  eastward  of  the 
foundations,  some  Arabs,  who  came  along,  pointed  out  on  a  loose 
stone  a  Latin  inscription,  of  which  there  remained  only  the  letters 
ARAMliE. 

It  would  be  useless  to  speculate  upon  the  'ancient  character 
of  this  spot ;  fbrther  than  to  suppose  it  was  a  solitary  place  of 
burial,  perhaps  for  a  race  of  nobles.  The  huge  scattered  rocks 
show  that  it  was  never  inhabited  by  the  living  ;  thou^  not  im- 
probably the  foundations  may  indicate  a  temple  or  other  erec- 
tion, in  some  connection  with  tlio  dead.  Ancient  sarcojdiagi  are 
found  scattered  in  all  parts  of  tlie  country  ;  but  nowhere  else, 
unless  perhaps  at  Khan  Khnlda,  did  we  meet  with  so  many 
together. — The  place  is  now  utterly  lonely  and  desolate  ;  except 
a  row  small  patdies  of  winter  grain  among  the  rocks. 

In  order  to  regain  the  direct  road  to  'Abeih,  we  had  now 
to  cross  the  narrow  golf  on  the  sonth.  Under  the  guidance 
cf  an  Arab  we  led  our  horses  with  great  difficulty  down  the 
steep  descent.  This  declivity  was  not  rocky ;  but  in  some 
few  places  patches  of  wheat  had  been  sown  upon  it.  The  as- 
cent on  the  other  side  was  equally  steep  and  more  rocky  ;  but 
a  goat-path  helped  us  to  surmount  it.  Our  road  now  continued 
to  ascend  gradually,  southeast,  until  we  came  out  upon  the  brow 
of  a  ridge,  looking  down  into  another  deep  valley  before  us.  To 
reach  'Arfimdn  we  had  to  pass  high  up  along  the  side  and 
around  the  head  of  this  vaUej.  This  part  was  laid  off  in  ter- 
races, and  presented  thus  the  appearance  of  a  vast  amphitheatre 
with  its  rows  of  scats. 

•  'Artimon  lies  also  on  the  steep  side  of  a  valley  with  a  stream. 
Between  this  village  and  'Ain  Kesilr  we  lost  our  way,  and 
wandered  for  a  time  among  Ijlind  and  rocky  paths.  We  passed 
five  large  sarco])hagi  on  our  ri<;lit,  excavated  in  large  isolated 
rocks,  and  utterly  lonely.  At  'Ain  Kesiir  we  foil  iuto  the  usual 
road  from  Beirt:it.  The  village  stands  on  abroad  layer  of  bare 
rock,  which  extends  &r  towards  the  aoath ;  and  on  the  north 
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breaks  down  in  a  precipice.  Here  alonfi^  tlie  edj^c  of  tlie  preci- 
pice, are  several  sarcophagi  sunk  in  the  fiat  surface  of  the  rock. 

Between  'Ain  Keedr  and  'Abeih  the  road  passes  around  the 
head  of  another  yallcy,  which  nms  down  on  the  north  of  tiie 
latter  TiUage.  This  ia  likewise  laid  off  in  terraoefl ;  andfonnaa 
pretty  amphitheatre.  It  was  now  evening  and  almost  dark  ; 
and  on  onr  way  we  fell  in  with  an  immense  flock  of  storks  on  their 
migration  northwards.  They  wore  lighting  down  for  the  night 
on  the  few  trees  scattered  over  a  large  tract.  We  readied 
'Abeih  at  7^  o'clock,  and  found  a  welcome  in  the  hospitable 
dwelling  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Calhoun,  the  head  of  tlie  Heininary. 

The  examination  took  place  mainly  tlie  next  day.  The 
school  consiBted  at  that  time  <^  nineteen  hoys,  from  thirteen  to 
twenty  years  of  afle.  who  were  lodged  and  hoarded  in  the 
mission  premises.  They  were  from  Tarious  sects,  Oreeks,  Greek 
Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Druzes ;  at  the  moment  there  were 
no  Maronite  boys.  Besides  the  principal,  Mr  Calhoun,  there 
were  two  promising  native  teachers,  Michael  and  Asaad  ;  and 
two  of  the  older  pn])ils  sometimes  heanl  the  younger  classes. 
Many  of  the  pupils  had  an  air  of  great  intelligence  and  Itrit^ht- 
ness.  The  examination  was  very  thorough  ;  and  embraced  l)oth 
the  elementary  and  more  advanced  study  of  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage, with  written  exercises ;  arithmetic,  algebra,  geography, 
the  outlines  of  astronomy  ;  and  especially  lessons  in  the  history 
and  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  The  answers  were  in  general  given 
with  promptness,  and  with  as  much  intelligence  as  in  the  higher 
schools  of  my  own  country  and  Europe.  The  English  language 
is  not  taught,  except  as  a  matter  of  privilege  to  some  of  the 
more  advanced  pupils  ;  it  being  justly  deemed  important,  that 
the  elements  of  religious  truth  and  knowledge  should  be  lodged 
in  their  minds  through  the  medium  of  their  own  native  tongue. 

Quite  a  number  of  people  from  the  village  were  present ; 
and  one  or  two  of  high  rank.  In  listening  to  the  examination 
they  were  greatly  troubled  at  the  idea  of  the  earth's  rotation ; 
and  one  of  them  laid  his  difficulties  on  that  point  fully  before 
some  of  the  missionaries. 

'Abeih  lies  high  upon  the  western  slope  of  Lebanon,  at  an 
elevation  of  2300  feet  above  the  sea.  It  commands  of  course  a 
wide  view  of  the  western  declivitv,  and  a  distant  one  of  Beirut. 
Back  of  the  village  the  ascent  continues  for  half  or  throe  quar- 
tere  of  a  mile  to  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  whence  one  looks  down 
into  the  great  vaUey  and  basin  of  tiie  river  DftmOr.  On  the 
highest  point  of  the  ridge  are  the  ruins  of  a  KhiUwehy  a  chapel 
of  the  Druzes.  The  three  great  branches  of  the  river  are  seen 
coming  down  in  their  deep  valleys  from  the  northeast  ;  all  of 
them  having  their  heads  near  the  Damascus  road.   Below  their 
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junction  the  stream  is  crossed  by  the  Jisr  cl-K/idy  on  the  road 
leading*  to  Deir  cl-Knmr.  This  great  valley  has  not  the  preci- 
piceH  of  the  Beirilt  river  ;  and  we  could  every^vhere  trace  the 
course  of  the  stream  worn  deep  in  the  solid  rock.  The  aspect 
of  this  vast  basin  was  much  less  dark  and  desolate,  than  the 
Tiew  had  been  firom  Deir  d-Ktll'ah,  where  tiacts  of  sandetcme 
are  prevalent  There  was  here  lees  of  nakedneBs  and  more  of 
verdure.  All  the  elopee  were  terraced  ;  and  the  round  heads  of 
the  shorter  valleys  appeared  like  graceful  amphitheatres.  Deir 
el-Kamr  itself  was  not  visible  ;  it  lies  beyond  the  crest  of  the  next 
ridge,  overlooking  a  more  southern  l>rnnch  of  the  river.  The 
large  village  of  B'akhn,  which  lies  overagainst  Deir  el-Kanir 
towards  the  south,  was  in  sight.  In  the  east  the  lofty  unbroken 
crest  of  Lebanon  rose  in  majesty  beyond  the  village  of  BuriUc  ; 
from  which  it  there  receives  a  local  name. 

We  retomed  on  Wednesday  to  Beirilt  by  the  neoal  route, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Bev.  Mr  Whiting.  This  fiiUs  into 
tiie  road  from  Deir  el-Kamr  some  distance  norHi  of  'Ain  Kesdkr. 
The  latter  path  was  formerly  cleared  of  stones  and  made  com- 
paratively gootl  by  the  late  Emir  Beshir  ;  but  it  was  now  again 
stony  and  much  washed.  The  missionaries  having  to  pass  often 
between  'Abeih  and  Beirdt,  have  for  some  years  employed 
children  and  idlers  along  the  road  every  spring,  at  a  small 
expense,  to  remove  the  stones  and  mend  the  paths.  They  find 
the  benefit  of  this  small  outlay  in  the  saving  of  an  hour  or  two 
of  time  in  every  snch  jonmey.  The  same  is  done  with  like 
advantage  on  tlie  road  to  BhamdAn. 

At  'Ain^b  we  took  the  road  by  Shemlan,  where  we  stopped 
ibr  an  hour  in  the  hospitable  dwelling  of  Mr  Scott.  He  is  the 
proprietor  of  an  extensive  establishment  for  reeling  silk  by 
steam ;  and  was  now  enlarging  his  premises  in  order  to  increase 
his  business.  The  cocoons  are  purchased  from  the  people  of 
the  neighbouring  villages.  Besides  other  similar  English  estal>- 
lishments  in  the  mountains,  large  quantities  of  cocoons  are 
exported  to  France  to  be  there  reeled.  They  are  tirst  pressed 
and  thus  brought  into  a  small  comnass ;  and  they  afterwards 
swell  out  again  on  being  thrown  into  not  water. 

We  pawed  down  firom  Shemlikn  by  a  very  steep  descent  to 
'Ain  'Anfib  on  the  main  route.  Near  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
the  road  lies  just  above  a  Greek  convent,  remarkable  only  as  the 
residence  of  the  priest  Flaminius,  who  a  few  years  since  travelled 
in  the  United  States  and  collected  funds  in  order  to  open  schools 
among  his  people.  He  has  been  long  at  home  ;  but  the  schools 
have  not  yet  been  heard  of.  Just  north  of  Kefr  Shima  tho 
Wady  ShahrAr  comes  out  from  the  lower  part  of  the  mountains  ; 
a  deep  gorge  celebrated  for  its  fine  climate  and  fruits,  and 
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abounding  in  fign,  olivcR,  and  gmpos.  It  had  now  a  full  stream  ; 
and  nearer  the  bea  takes  the  name  of  Nahr  Giiudir ;  but  dries 
Up  in  summer. 

After  oroBsmg  this  stream,  we  left  thedirect  road  to  Beirftt,  and 
kept  more  to  the  right  just  under  the  villaee  of  el-Hadeth,  in 
order  to  follow  the  traces  of  the  ancient  aqueduct.  We  found  it 
stretching  across  the  plain  towards  Beirut ;  mostly  along  the 
RUrface,  though  sometimes  carried  for  a  phort  distance  below  it ; 
and  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  wall  of  large  squared  Btones, 
enclosing  a])parently  a  line  of  tubular  stones  like  those  back  of 
Deir  el-Kui'ah.  We  traced  it  for  some  distance  up  the  gentle 
slope  of  the  high  ground,  southeast  of  the  city.  In  many  spots 
the  large  stones  had  been  recently  dug  out  and  carried  off^  to  be 
used  for  building. 

The  next  day,  Thursday,  March  18th,  the  amiual  meeting 
of  the  Syrian  mission  was  opened  at  Beirut.  All  the  mission- 
aries except  one  were  present  from  the  stations  at  Beirdt, 
'Abeih,  Sidon  and  Hasbeiya,  and  Tripoly.  On  Friday  morning, 
Mr  Ford  of  Aleppo,  and  Mr  Marsh  of  Mosul,  arrived  in  twelve 
days  from  the  former  city.  Tlicy  came  in  drenelu'd  with  ruin  ; 
and  had  also  been  out  in  all  the  heavy  storm  of  the  preceding  week. 
Near  the  close  of  the  meeting  Mr  Schneider  likewise  arrived  from 
Aintab,  on  his  way  to  Smyrna  with  his  fiunlly;  where  the 
latter  afterwards  embarked  with  Hr  Marsh  for  BostozL 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  details,  respecting  the 
business  of  the  mission.  A  brief  account  of  this  general  meet- 
ing is  given  in  the  annual  report  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  for  the  year  1852.*  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  many  in»j)ortant  to])i(  s  were  discussed  under  a 
feeling  of  great  resixmsibility,  and  with  a  spirit  of  Christian 
forbearance,  which  could  only  lead  to  liarmonious  results,  and  to 
wider  and  more  efficient  activity.  In  all  these  matters  I  could 
not  but  feel  a  deep  interest ;  lx>th  as  a  member  of  the  Board  at 
home,  and  because  among  the  ten  ordained  missionaries  Pres- 
ent, no  less  than  five  had  been  respected  and  beloyed  pupils  <^ 
my  own. 

At  this  time,  too,  I  received  an  affectionate  letter  from  the 

Tlev.  Dr  Perkins  of  the  Nestorian  mission,  inviting  me  in  the 
name  of  himself  and  other  pupils,  to  visit  them  also  in  Persia  ; 
and  pro})osing  t^  meet  me  at  Mosul,  in  order  to  escort  me 
through  thu  Kurdish  mountains.  But  as  this  was  a  journey  of 
at  least  forty  days,  I  was  compelled  to  reply,  that  the  sole  object 
of  my  present  journey  was  Palestine ;  and  that  the  brief  re- 
mainder of  my  life  must  be  spent  rather  in  training  missionaries 
at  home,  than  in  visiting  them  in  their  fieMs  of  labour. 

*  Pag»  78  aq. 
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To  the  Syrian  mission  as  a  body,  and  to  its  members  indi- 
vidually, I  would  liore  exj^rcss  my  j^ratefnl  acknowledj^mcnts 
for  their  I'ratenial  kindness  and  welcome  towards  myself  person- 
ally ;  as  also  I'or  tlieir  iiri»nij)t  arrangements  in  behalf  of  my 
imdertakiug  ;  by  wliich  1  was  assured  of  the  companionship  and 
aid  of  some  one  of  their  number  during  the  whole  journey. 

One  topic  on  which  much  attention  was  bestowed,  was  the 
new  venion  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Arabic  tongue^-now  in 
progresSy  under  the  care  of  Dr  Smith  and  two  native  helpen. 
At  that  time  they  were  just  completing  the  Pentateuch ;  and 
the  book  of  Genesis  had  been  printed  as  a  specimen,  and  sent 
for  corrections  and  remarks  to  scholars,  both  in  Asia  and 
Europe.  The  printing  of  the  Pentateuch  has  since  been  ordered 
by  the  American  Bible  Society  ;  and  the  translators  afterwaixls 
pa.sse<l  to  the  New  Testament.  Tbis  has  since  been  com])leted  ; 
and  they  are  now  going  on  with  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  No  Arabic  version  has  ever  been  executed 
under  auspices  so  favourable.  The  translator  in  chief,  after  a 
thorough  biblical  training  at  home,  has  resided  neatly  thirty 
years  in  the  east ;  where,  besides  the  daily  use  of  the  spoken 
Arabic,  he  has  spent  much  time  in  the  theoretical  study  of  the 
grammar  and  rhetoric  of  the  literary  language,  with  the  aid  of 
the  best  native  teachers,  and  in  correspondence  with  leading 
orientalists  of  Germany.  One  of  the  two  native  assistants  was 
educated  at  the  Maronitc  college  at  'Ain  Warkah  ;  has  been 
long  connected  with  the  missionaries  ;  and  has  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew.  The  other,  to  whom  is  in- 
trusted  the  last  revision,  is  widely  known  as  the  most  learned 
Arabic  grammarian  and  critic  in  Syria.  From  the  jdnt  labours 
of  them  all,  a  &r  more  correct  and  acceptable  Arabic  version 
may  be  expected,  than  yet  exists. 

In  April  1838,  I  was  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
same  mission,  held  that  year  at  Jerusalem.  In  describing  that 
meeting  I  referred  to  what  was  then  the  effort  of  the  American 
missionaries  in  the  Levant,  as  being  "  not  to  draw  off  members 
of  the  oriental  churches  to  Protestantism  ;  but  to  awaken  them 
to  a  knowledge  and  belief  of  the  Gospel  truth  in  the  purity  and 
simplicily  of  its  original  scriptural  ^Hm."'  Their  nope  was, 
that  in  this  way  a  leaven  of  the  truth  might  bedifiused  through- 
out those  churches,  and  thus  by  degrees  work  out  their  resuscita- 
tion. But  since  that  time  a  great  change  has  taken  place. 
What  the  missionaries  did  not  then  seek,  has  been  thrust  upon 
them  by  the  force  of  circumstances  ;  and  especially  by  the  spirit 
of  persecution  manifested  towards  their  hearers  by  the  oriental 
churches.    Persecutions  were  carried  on,  particularly  by  the 

'  See  VoL  L  p.  225.  [L  8S2.] 
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Armenians  in  Constantinople  and  elsewhere  ;  and  also  by  the 
Greeks  in  Ilasbeiva.  In  8vria  tliis  was  already  known  to  bo 
illegal  ;  ns  there  existed  a  Fcfica  (ojiinion)  from  the  chief 
Mufti,  pronouncing  all  non-Muluinimedau»  to  be  alike  infidela  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  and  therefore  all  to  have  the  like  claim  to 
toleration  and  protectioiiy  even  in  passing  fiom  one  sect  to 
another.'  • 

In  Constantinople  things  came  to  sncli  a  pass,  that  the  British 
ambassador  was  induced  to  interfere  ;  and  in  November  1847^ 
an  order  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  Reshid  Pasha,  was  issued  on  the  ap- 
jdication  of  Lord  Cowley,  formally  recog;nisin«j:  the  Protestant 
sul)jects  of  tlie  empire  as  constituting  a  sejiarate  and  independent 
religious  community,  and  giving  them  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  most  favoured  of  the  Christian  dennminations  in  the 
empire.'  It  was  of  course  not  to  be  expected,  that  under  so 
weak  a  government,  and  throughout  so  many  distant  provinces, 
the  abuses  oompliuned  of  w<m]d  at  once  cease,  although  the 
comphunts  themselves  were  Ustened  to  by  the  Porte.  Nor  was 
any  thing  in  the  order  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  which  would 
necessarily  survive  a  change  of  administration.  After  three 
years,  therefore,  in  November  1850,  by  the  intervention  of  Sir 
JStratford  Canning,  an  ordinary  Firman  was  obtained  from  the 
government  with  the  imj)erial  cipher,  directed  to  the  Prefect  of 
the  j)olicc  in  Constantinople,  by  which  the  Sultan  granted  to 
the  Protestants,  in  their  civil  organization,  all  the  rights  and 
piivile^es  enjoyed  by  the  older  Chnstian  communities  in  the 
Tnrki£  empire.  This  document  was  justly  regarded  as  a 
charter  of  toleration  and  reliffious  liberty  to  the  Protestant 
subjects  of  the  Forte  ;  though  no  one  anticipated,  but  that 
many  years  would  probably  elapse,  before  it  could  be  canned  into 
complete  operation  and  effect,' 

The  later  demands  and  aggressions  of  Bussia  against  the 
Porte,  j)roved  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  Protestants.  In 
June  IS.^S,  the  Sultan  issued  a  special  Uatti-sherif,  that  is,  a 
Pirman  bearing  his  own  imi)erial  autograph,  to  each  of  the  dii- 
ferent  classes  of  his  Christian  and  Jewish  subjects,  pledging  to 
them  full  protection  in  all  their  privileges,  and  placing  them  on 
the  same  footing  with  Muhammedans  in  respect  to  the  right  of 
jpublto  worMp,  To  the  Protestants,  more  than  to  any  other 
community,  was  this  measure  important ;  inasmuch  as  they 
were  the  youngest  and  feeblest  of  all,  and  more  exposed  to 

'  S(>o  in  full  ill  Hibliotheca  Saoim,  March,  Report  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  H fbr  ISiS,  ppw 

184r,,  pp.  3"J(>-;i<J7.— S*>«  uIho  a  cn.«o  de-  141-148. 

cided  at  Beiriit,  Ann.  llcp.  of  the  ^V.  B.  C.  •  See  Miss.  Herald,  April  1861,  p.  114. 

F.  M.  for  1847,  p.  108.  Ann.  Report  of  the  A.  B.  C  F.  M.  for 

'  See  thi^  vizicrifil  order  in  fall  in  tbe  1S61,  fpb  71y 
Misi.  Herald,  for  March  1848,  p.  98.  Aim. 
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annoyance  and  persecution.  The  inptniment  in  qnestion  is 
superior  to  the  former  in  the  following  particulars  :  It  bears  the 
Sultan's  own  autograph,  which  is  attached  only  to  documents 
of  the  very  highest  force  and  of  unchanging  perpetuity.  It 
was  addressed  directly  to  the  public  agent  of  the  Protestants, 
and  not  to  a  Turkish  officer.  It  was  o£Bicia]ly  promulgated  by 
tbe  goYonunent  thronglioiit  the  empire,  acoompanied  by  Firmftns 
to  the  different  Pashas  specially  enjoiimig  its  exeeutioii.  Thus 
ProtestantiBm,  by  this  imperial  instrument,  was  established  in 

Serpetnity  in  Turkey,  with  the  hig^iest  sanctions  known  to 
[uhammedan  law.^ 

The  number  of  Protestants  actually  enrolled  from  among 
the  Armenians,  was  in  1852  supposed  to  be  about  two  thou- 
sand. The  number  in  Syria  is  not  fully  known  ;  but  cannot 
well  be  much  less  than  half  as  many.  Of  all  tliese  very  many 
have  never  come  at  all  under  direct  missionary  influence. 

Thus  assured  of  tolemtion  and  protection  from  the  Tarkiah 

Svemment|  the  missions  both  to  the  Armenians  and  in  Syria 
ye  been  greatly  encouraged  and  strengthened.  In  tlie  latter 
country  native  churches  have  been  gathered  at  Beirftt,  Hasbeiya, 
'Abeih,  and  Aleppo,  by  the  missionaries  <^  the  American  Board ; 
and  also  one  in  Damascus  by  missionaries  of  the  Irish  Presbyte- 
rian and  American  Associate  Reformed  churches  acting  in  uni- 
son. There  are  also  regular  preaching  stations  in  some  of  the 
larger  villages  around  Beiriit,  'Abeili,  and  Hasbeiya,  as  also  iii 
Sidon ;  and  it  is  nothing  unusual  for  the  missionaries  to  receive 
invitatifms  to  establish  sdiools  or  pieaching  in  other  nlaces,  where 
a  portion  oS  the  inhabitants  have  already  dedarea  themselTes 
Protestants,  or  are  ready  to  take  that  step. 

The  newly  organized  native  church  in  Beirt^t  is  distinct 
horn  the  mission  church  ;  which  latter  has  existed  ever  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Syrian  mission.  The  chapel  of  the 
mission  is  devoted  to  public  worship  both  in  English  and  Arabic. 
It  is  conveniently  situated  near  the  southwestern  gate  of  the 
city,  overlooking  from  the  west  the  large  open  area  out  side  of 
the  southern  city  wall.  It  had  recently  been  commodiously  fit- 
ted up  with  seats,  chiefly  by  the  liberality  of  the  American 
consnf  and  other  Frank  residents.  The  service  in  English  on 
Sunday  was  held  in  the  finenoon  at  10}  o'dock ;  and  was  con- 
ducted by  the  missionaries.  The  audiences  which  I  saw  there,  on 
several  these  occasions,  numbered  on  an  average  from  fifty  to 
mxty  persons;  scTeral  of  them  being  Arabs  who  understood 

*  See  for  Uua  HaUi-therif  aad  other  Jouxn.  of  the  Am.  Oriental  Soc.  Vol.  IV. 

deeomeii^  Dwiglilft  Chrirtiaiiity  in  Tor-  p.  448.    Tlie  Toritlah  origioal  with  a 

kcv,  I? nvton  18.' 4,  p.  :VJO,  and  App.  G.  German  translation  is  found  in  tlio  Zcit- 

Al«o  Mi  s.  ill  raid,  April  1854,  p.  106L  Mhrift  der  moigenl.  Ges.  IX     S4a  wj. 
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English.  In  Arabic  there  were  two  servicoH  ;  one  at  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  The  morning 
service  was  usually  conducted  by  a  native  helper  ;  that  in  :he 
afternoon,  by  one  of  the  nuBBionaiieB.  In  tlie  Aiabic  sernoes  a 
separation  was  still  made  between  the  sexes  acooiding  to  the 
national  costom.  The  females  sat  in  a  recess  having  a  different 
entrance,  with  a  eortain  drawn  before  them  ;  yet  so  that  they 
could  see  the  preacher.  There  were  usually  from  thirty  to  forty 
men  in  attendance  ;  and  quite  a  number  of  foniales  Ix'hind  the 
screen.  The  appearance  at  all  times  was  one  of  quiet  and  de- 
vout attention. 

The  cliai)el  is  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  house  occupied  by 
the  mission  press  ;  and  in  a  large  upper  room  in  the  thinl  story 
of  the  same  building  the  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures  is 
carried  on.  In  this  room  too  were  held  the  sessions  of  the  annual 

meeting.  Its  windows  command  a  pleasing  view  of  the  city 
and  the  adjacent  country,  with  Lebanon  in  the  background. 
Close  at  hand  below  is  the  American  cemetery  connected  with 
the  mission  premises.  At  the  time  of  my  former  visit,  it  was 
"  by  the  wuy  side  ; "  but  is  now  surrounded  with  houses.  The 
principal  graves  at  that  time  were  tliose  of  Pliny  Fisk  and  Mr 
Abbot  the  fonner  liritisli  consul  ;  but  the  number  has  since 
been  greatly  increased.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note,  that  no 
ordaiiud  missionaiy  from  the  Syrian  field  had  in  this  interval  of 
fourteen  years  been  called  to  his  rest ;  with  the  exception  of 
Mr  Hebard,  who  died  at  Malta,  June  30th,  1841,  on  his  way  to 
the  United  States.  But  of  the  wives  of  missionaries  several 
had  fallen  ;  and  one  reads  upon  their  lowly  monuments  the 
names  of  Mrs  Hebard,  Mrs  Smith,  Mrs  Wolcott,  Mrs  Kobson 
of  Damascus,  and  otlicre.  And  later,  on  our  return  from  Jcru- 
Hiilem  in  June,  anotlier  newly  made  grave  met  our  eyes  ;  tliat  of 
Miss  Whittlesey,  u  teacher  in  the  female  boarding  school  of 
,  the  mission.  She  had  been  suddenly  snatched  away  during  our 
absence,  just  as  she  had  become  mistress  of  the  language  and 
qualified  for  her  work ;  on  which  she  had  entered  with  great 
devotednessy  and  with  the  prospect  of  doing  much  good.  To 
this  sad  list  must  now  be  added  the  name  of  the  Bev.  Gkoige 
B.  Whiting,  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  mission  ;  who 
died  at  BeiriU  of  cholera,  Nov.  8th,  1855.  He  was  a  gorxl  man 
and  a  <Ie voted  missionary,  wise  in  counsel,  and  iaithfiil  and  discreet 
in  action. 

Here  too  lie  burietl  c^uite  a  number  of  BritiBh  officers  and 
marines,  victims  of  the  war  of  1840.  Particular  interest  at- 
taches itself  also  to  the  last  resting  place  of  Lieut  Dale,  the 
scientific  second  officer  of  the  American  Expedition  to  the  Dead 
Sea  and  Jordan.   Worn  down  by  the  cares  and  fiitigues  of  the 
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survey,  he  was  seized  with  the  symptoms  of  a  ncr^'ons  fever  soon 
after  the  return  of  the  party  to  Beinlt.  He  was  able  to  reach 
the  summer  residence  of  Dr  ISmith  at  Bhamdtin  ;  where, 
after  au  illness  of  eleven  days,  he  died  on  the  24th  of  July, 
1848.  He  had  scarcely  readied  tbe  age  of  tbirty-fiye  yean ; 
was  a  man  of  fine  appearanoe  and  elegant  mannen ;  and  had 
been  selected  for  hie  poet  because  of  bis  experience  as  an  engi- 
neer both  by  sea  and  land.  I  had  enjoyed  much  friendly  inter- 
coarse  with  him  in  New  York  before  the  departure  of  the  expedi- 
tion ;  and  tlien  little  thought  that  it  would  ever  be  my  lot  to  visit 
his  (i^av  e  n])on  this  distant  shore.  A  plain  monument^  erected 
by  a  family  friend,  now  marks  the  spot.* 

Among  the  indirect,  but  natural  ciiects  of  the  labours  and 
example  of  the  missionaries  in  this  region,  has  been  the  wakine 
up  of  the  Arab  mind  in  a  partial  degree,  to  inquiries  and 
effi>rts  of  its  own.  From  such  influenoes  there  baa  arisen  in 
BdriM;  m  native  "  Sodety  of  Arts  and  Scienoes."  It  was  formed 
early  in  1847,  with  the  co-operation  of  some  of  the  missionaiies, 
in  consequence  of  the  urgent  solicitation  of  intelligent  natives, 
chiefly  young  men,  desirous  of  knowledge  and  intellectual  im- 
provement. A  part  only  of  these  young  men  had  been  educated  in 
the  mission  seminary.  They  meet  semi-monthly  ;  when  literary 
information  is  communicated  ;  papers  are  read  ;  questions  dis- 
cussed ;  and  occasionally  lectures  are  delivered.  During  the  first 
year  of  its  existence  the  socie^  had  colleoted  a  library  of  more 
than  750  volumes ;  among  which  were  527  Amine  and  Turkish 
manuscripts  and  229  printed  books  in  various  luiguages.  Of 
the  manuscripts  514  were  purchased  in  one  collection  for  7000 
piastres,  or  about  280  dollars.  Many  of  these  are  very  old ; 
some  of  them  dating  back  seven  or  eight  centuries.  This 
hbrary  belonged  to  a  noble  family  so  reduced  as  to  l)e  obli^red  to 
sell.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  Muslim  theolog}',  law,  gninnnar, 
rhetoric,  and  logic  ;  with  a  iair  ])roportion  of  mathematics, 
medicine,  history,  and  philosophical  works.* 

It  vras  my  privilege  during  my  stay  in  Beirftt  to  attend  on 
two  occasions  the  meetings  of  this  society.  At  the  first  the 
reffular  order  of  the  evenii^  was  a  discussion  of  the  question : 
"Are  all  men  capable  of  civilization?"  Quite  a  number  were 
present  besides  the  members.  With  one  eacoeption  the  speakers 
were  all  natives  ;  and,  so  far  as  manner  was  concerned,  acquitted 
themselves  well.  I  have  heard  much  worse  spealung  before 
Literary  Societies  in  London  and  New  York.    As  an  officer  of 

'  See  letters  •nnoandng  the  decease  of  Zeitscbrift  der  monMnL  GeMllschaft,  B. 

Lieat  Dale,  m  Biblioth.  Sacra,  Not.  1848,  IL  1848,  p.  978~Sm.   Journ.  of  tlie  Am. 

pp.  7G9,  770.    See  alao  Lynch'a  Official  Oriental  Soc  Vol  III.  p.  477-I8&  OmSk 

Report,  4to.  p.  46.    Normtive  etc.  p.  mi.  Biblioth.  S«c  1948,  p.  203. 

'  Sue  on  thia  Sooietjr  ftod  its  Ubraiy, 
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the  American  Oriental  Society  it  was  gratifying  to  me  to  bring  a 
salutation  to  this  young  sister,  the  daughter  of  the  east  ;  and  I 
could  not  help  ezpraasmg  a  hope  and  oonfidenoey  that  the  efforts 
of  this  little  MDd  may  jet  be  greatly  inetrumeiital  in  bringing 
in  a  better  day  fyt  Aiabio  Hteiatoie  and  science  thionghont  the 
Arabian  world. 

On  the  other  occasion  the  evening  was  devoted  to  a  public  lec- 
ture from  Michael  'Aramfin,  the  Ronior  native  toaclier  in  the 
neminary  at  'Abeih.  His  subject  was:  "The  cultivation  of 
the  mechanic  arts  in  Syria."  The  lecturer  dwelt  upon  these  as 
connected  with  a  liiglicr  development  of  social  life ;  and  i)ointed 
out  as  the  best  means  of  their  dissemination,  the  introduction 
oi  schools,  literary  societies,  rel^^^oos  teaching,  and  female  educa- 
tion. Michael  is  quite  popular  among  bis  fellow-townsmen  of 
Beirftt ;  a^  they  justly  expect  much  feom  him  in  his  future 
career.  The  room  was  crowded  almost  to  suffocation  ;  and  the 
audience  was  laiger  than  had  ever  before  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  Society. 

Other  smaller  circles  have  also  been  formed  among  the 
native  young  men,  for  the  discussion  of  questions  and  mutual 
improvement  ;  but  with  these  the  missionaries  have  liad  no  con- 
nection. The  members  of  all  these  literary  societies  are  mostly 
fiom  the  Christian  jjsopulation. 

Beirftt  as  the  cmm  port  of  Syria,  is  the  residence  of  the  fer- 
eign  consuls  ;  and  is  of  course  frequented  by  travellers.  This  is 
seen,  too,  in  the  increased  nimaber  of  hotels.  The  largest  is  the 
Locanda  Belvedere^  situated  on  the  shore  half  a  mile  or  more 
wrst  of  the  city.  The  regularity  of  tlie  pfcamers  in  the  Medi- 
terranean has  added  so  much  to  the  lacility  and  certainty  of  travel 
in  the  east,  that  the  nund)er  of  travellers  is  very  grcatly  in- 
creased. From  the  United  States  alone,  not  less  than  from 
tifty  to  a  hundred  are  said  to  pass  though  Syria  every  year. 
Indeed,  it  was  a  feequent  remark,  that  fer  the  last  two  or  three 
years  American  travelleis  had  outnmnboed  the  English. — In 
calling  one  day  on  a  firiend  in  the  hotel,  I  met  there  our  old  at- 
tendant Komeb,  who  accompanied  us  in  1838  from  Cairo  quite 
round  to  Beirilt ;  and  who  has  since,  in  consequenoe  of  our  fevour- 
able  notice,  been  somewhat  in  demand  among  travellorf.  He 
was  now  in  attendance  on  a  Scotch  gentleman  ;  but  having 
learned  some  English,  he  more  usually  undertakes  to  conduct 
Itarties  as  a  "dragoman."  His  ap])earance  was  not  much 
changed  ;  and  his  English  was  not  particularly  intelligible.  He 
did  not  recognise  me  at  first ;  and  bis  last  request,  as  I  turned 
to  leave  him,  was  in  the  spirit  of  his  trade,  that  I  would  give 
him  "  a  recommendation.''  Two  months  later,  during  our  stay 
in  Jerusalem,  he  came  in  again  from  Egypt  with  the  femily  of 
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an  English  cleroyman,  from  whom  he  was  said  to  receive  fftem 
pounds  sterling  a  day  for  the  journey  ;  but  this  inchided  (it  was 
said)  an  extra  camel  or  two  through  the  desert,  to  carry  water 
for  the  daily  bath  of  a  child. 

To  the  American  consul,  J.  Hosford  Smith  Esq.  and  to  his 
estimable  family,  I  was  greatly  indebted  for  their  daily  oaurte- 
nes  and  kmd  offices.  Mr  Smiih  enjoyed  the  confidence  and 
sinceie  regard  of  the  miimonaries  ;  whfle  his  prompt  attentions 
and  acts  of  kindness  to  his  numerous  travelling  countrymen,  se- 
ciued  for  him  their  grateful  respect.  Of  his  manly  and  upright 
bearing  in  hiH  official  duties,  and  its  influence  upon  the  local 
government  and  upon  the  people,  I  need  not  here  speak ;  it 
was  known  and  appreciated  by  all. 

Mr  Moore  also,  the  British  consul-general,  tendered  every 
facility  in  behalf  of  my  undertaking  ;  and  I  almost  regretted 
my  being  unable  to  profit  by  his  kindness,  because  every  thing 
was  so  ralfy  pnmded  for  hy  other  friends.  The  Pmssian  consnl, 
Mr  Weber,  I  saw  several  times.  He  is  a  relative  of  Dr  Sohnlz, 
late  Prussian  consul  in  Jenisalem,  who  had  died  there  a  few 
months  before,  in  the  antomn  of  1851.  From  him  I  learned, 
that  no  note  or  memorandum  whatever  had  been  found  among 
the  papers  of  Schulz,  relating  to  his  travels  and  observations  iu 
the  Holy  Land.  All  that  he  ever  wrote  upon  the  subject,  had 
been  transmitted  to  Germany  before  his  decease.  Mr  Black,  a 
resident  British  merchant,  connected  by  marriage  with  tho 
&mily  of  Mr  Thomson,  exerts  a  wide  and  good  infinence.  He 
acts  as  the  hanker  of  the  American  mission ;  as  also  of  that  at 
Damascus.  At  BeirAt,  >  made  likewise  the  acqnauitance  of  Dr 
Paulding  of  DamascuR,  retnming  from  a  journey  to  Cairo  and 
Sinai.  A  few  days  later  we  had  also  a  Tisit  from  the  Bev.  Mr 
Porter  of  Damnscns ;  to  whom  I  was  afterwards  so  much 
indebted  in  that  city. 

It  had  been  arranged,  that  Dr  Smith  would  accompany 
me  to  Jerusalem  ;  taking  the  route  through  southern  Leba- 
non and  Galilee,  and  along  the  western  border  of  the  hills  of 
Samaria  and  Jiidea;  and  retammg  along  the  eastern  horder 
of  the  same  to  tiie  lalre  of  Tiherias  and  Hasbeiya.  We  pur- 
posed to  tmvel  Iflisnrely ;  and  torn  aside  to  examine  every 
point  of  interest  along  the  route.  At  Hasbeiya  Mr  Thomson 
would  take  me  np ;  and  after  exploring  with  me  the  plain  of 
the  Hi'^loh,  the  region  of  Biinifis,  and  the  rugged  chasm  of  tho 
LitAny,  would  bring  me  forward  to  Damascus.  From  thence 
Dr  De  Forest  proposed  to  go  with  me  through  the  Boku'a  to 
Ba'albek  and  further  north  ;  but  this  puqiose  wa.s  frustnited  by 
the  subsequent  decease  of  Miss  Whittlesey,  which  threw  upon 
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liiin  tlio  whole  care  of  the  female  l>oardinp;  Bchool.  His  place 
with  me  wan  supplied  hy  the  Rev.  31r  Robs(jii  of  Damascus. 

The  spring  was  now  advancing  ;  but  the  latter  rains  had  not 
yet  eeaaed  ;  and  Dr  Smith,  who  was  to  be  my  companion,  was 
saffeting  from  the  effeois  <^  a  fever,  which  had  prevented  his 
attendmce  for  much  of  the  time  on  the  sesskms  of  the  amnial 
meeting.  Could  I  have  f  oreseen  while  at  Smyrna,  all  theee 
causes  of  delay,  I  would  gladly  have  remained  over  one  trip  of 
the  steamer  and  visited  Constantinople.  Or  could  I  have  gone 
up  to  Jerusalem  and  returned  before  the  meeting  of  the  mission, 
my  time  iiii^ht  j)erhaps  have  been  emplo}'ed  to  more  purjK>se. 
Yet  this  was  utterly  out  of  the  question  ;  altliough  the  distance 
does  not  exceed  150  miles ;  which  however  ordinarily  occupies 
six  or  eight  days  of  travel  Just  here  the  difference  of  the 
orient  and  Occident  stands  out  in  stardinff  oontiast.  The  like 
distance  of  150  miles  hetween  New  York  and  Albany  is  mn 
eveiy  night  hy  swift  steamers  in  little  more  than  eight  hours  ; 
and  every  day  by  railway  trains  in  five  or  six  hours.  The  210 
miles  V)etween  Liverpool  and  London  I  bad  just  ]>efore  traverser! 
in  5}  hours.  So  tme  it  is  that  days  of  travel  in  the  east  are 
to  be  reckoned  as  less  than  hours  to  the  iron  horee. 

The  meeting  of  the  mission,  which  heretofore  had  seldom 
continued  more  than  a  week,  was  this  year  extended  to  a 
fertnight ;  the  closing  sesskm  having  been  held. on  the  evening 
of  Vf^dnesday,  Mardi  dlst  As  however  the  weather  still  re- 
mained nnsettled,  there  was  no  reason  on  my  part  to  regret  this 
farther  delay. 

Our  preparatbna  were  seasonably  begun  and  completed.  As 

the  missionaries  are  under  the  necessity  of  journeying  more  or 
less  every  year,  their  travelling  e<|uipage  is  usually  on  hand.  I>r 
Smith  decided  to  take  along  Ids  own  large  tent,  very  sunilar  to 
the  one  we  had  used  upon  our  former  journey  ;  and  there  waa 
the  usual  supply  of  bedding  for  each,  with  a  large  piece  of 
painted  canvas  to  spread  it  upon  by  night,  and  to  roll  it  in  by 
day.  Each  of  my  successive  travelling  companions  took  along 
his  fiEunify  servant,  who  acted  also  as  cook  and  purveyor,  and 
relieved  us  from  all  petty  baigainings  by  the  way.  As  second 
servant,  we  hired  a  young  man,  Beshftrah,  from  *Abeih,  who 
proved  very  faithful,  and  continued  with  me  the  whole  time. 

As  my  companions  would  all  ride  their  own  horses,  I  pre- 
ferred also  to  jturchase  one  ;  as  I  could  thus  secure  a  good  horso 
for  the  journey,  instead  of  being  exposed  to  the  chances  and 
diliiculties  of  hiring.  A  horse  was  lured  for  Rashid  our  head 
servant ;  on  which  he  carried  in  a  Euij,  or  large  saddle-hagB, 
the  provisions  and  stores  for  the  day.  In  this  way  we  could 
make  ezcnisions,  or  take  a  more  circuitous  route ;  leaving  the 
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baggage  animals  to  go  on  directly  to  our  night-quarters.  We 
afterwards  found  this  to  be  a  very  coiiveiiient  arrangement. 
Two  mules  would  have  sufficed  us  ;  but  we  took  three  ;  in  order 
that  Beshdrah  might  ride  a  part  of  the  time  and  so  come  in 
ireah  at  night,  when  Iub  aervicee  were  meet  wanted.  Each  mule 
was  foUoirad  by  its  master;  two  firom  'Abeih  and  the  other 
from  'Arilmon  ;  one  a  Maronite  and  two  Druzes.  The  Maro- 
nite  had  along  a  little  donkey,  on  which  oooaaonally  he  could 
rest  his  legs  by  way  of  change. 

The  more  usual  mode  of  travelling  in  Syria  at  present,  is 
for  a  party  to  put  themselves  into  the  hands  of  a  dragoman,  a 
native  who  speaks  more  or  less  of  English,  French,  or  Italian. 
This  person  undertakes  to  provide  for  them  provisions,  ser- 
vants, tents,  bedding,  animals,  and  all  the  equipage  of  travel,  for 
a  stipulated  daily  stun ;  which  is  seldom  n  ever  less  than  a 
pound  sterling  a  day,  for  each  peraon ;  and  is  often  more. 

We  found  the  expenses  of  travel  on  this  journey  compara- 
tively less  than  on  the  former  one  under  the  Egyptian  rule. 
The  wages  of  the  head  servant  were  about  five  dollars  a  month 
and  those  of  the  second  about  three  ;  besides  presents  to  botli. 
For  each  mule  we  paid  ten  piastres  a  day  (instead  of  fifteen  as 
formerly)  while  travelling,  and  half  price  for  the  days  we  lay 
stilL  Our  daily  purchases  too,  being  all  made  by  native  serviuits 
on  whom  we  eonM  rely,  and  who  were  acquainted  in  the  country, 
were  veiy  reasonaUe.  In  this  way  our  daily  ex^jonses  were  less 
than  a  pound  sterling,  for  the  whole  party. 

We  took  with  us  no  weapons  whatever ;  and  never  for  a 
moment  felt  the  need  of  any.  Each  of  us  had  a  Schmal- 
kalder's  compass  ;  witli  which  most  of  the  bearings  were  taken. 
We  had  also  a  pocket-compass,  measuring  tapes,  and  tliennom- 
eters  ;  but  no  barometer.  The  measurements  with  the  aneroid 
given  in  the  following  work  are  due  mainly  to  Dr  De  Forest. 
Besides  the  books  mentioned  in  my  former  work,  I  had  with  mo 
the  first  two  parts  of  Bittib's  great  work  on  Palestine ;  and  the 
sheets  of  the  third  part,  as  &r  as  to  the  description  ii  'Akfca, 
with  which  the  author  had  kindly  furnished  me  in  advance  of 
publication.  We  were  well  supplied  with  the  latest  and  best 
maps,  including  the  large  route-map  of  the  Dead  Sea  Expedi- 
tion ;  but  found  them  all,  of  courae^  defective  in  the  parts  of 
the  country  which  we  traversed. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Hon.  G.  P.  Marsh,  then  Ameri- 
can minister  at  Constantinople,  we  each  received  an  imperial 
Firmdn  for  the  journey.  It  is  usual  also  for  the  traveller  to 
take  a  IMirah  firom  the  authorities  of  Beirtlt,  in  which  ser- 
vants and  muleteers  are  induded.  From  the  custom-house  in 
Beirftti  which  cimtroils  all  others  in  Byria^  we  ohtuned  a  paper 
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exempting  our  effects  firom  any  examination  at  the  gates  of  cities. 
These  papers  were  of  course  enough  for  all  purposes  ;  yet  after- 
wards, in  'Akka  and  Jemsakm,  we  obtained  a  BUyuruldy  fnm 
the  Pasha  in  each  of  those  cities ;  in  order  that  they  m^t 
thns  he  made  directly  responsible,  should  any  thing  untoward 
take  place  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  provinces. 

The  Turkish  government  Imp  wisely  contimiod  and  extended 
the  system  of  posts,  introduced  into  Syria  during  the  Egyptian 
dominion.  At  present  a  post  travels  every  week  to  and  fro 
between  Beinlt  and  Jerusalem  by  way  of  YAla.  Another  passes 
northwards  weekly  to  Triply  and  Ladakiyeh,  and  thence  to 
Aleppo.  The  commnnioation  with  DaauMons  is  twice  a  week 
Fiom  Aleppo  and  Aintab  a  land  post  goes  regularly  through 
Asia  Minor  both  to  Constantinople  and  Smyrna.  The  tFaiis» 
mission  of  letters  on  all  these  loates  is  toleiably  mpid^  and  not 
expensive. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  an  Austrian  steamer  from  Smyrna 
arrived  at  Beirdt  every  fortiiin;ht,  and  returned  after  three  or 
four  days. — Twice  in  each  month  a  French  steamer  came  in 
from  and  returned  to  Alexandria,  until  midsummer  ;  when  a 
new  arrangement  went  into  operation.  This  was  a  Ime  of 
Fiendi  stamen  to  ply  between  Akxandiia  and  Smyrna  at 
intervals  of  twenty  days,  touching  at  Beirut  and  other  Syrian 
ports. — ^Up  to  the  spring  of  that  year,  an  English  mail-steamer 
had  run  once  a  month  from  Alezandiia  to  BeirAt^  and  back ; 
but  was  then  disoontinned. 
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FAOH  BEIRUT  THROUGH  GALILEB  TO  'AKKA. 

Our  departure  from  Beirflt  was  at  last  fixetl  for  Monday,  the 
5th  of  April,  1852.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  the  French 
steamer  arrived  from  Alexandria,  bringiiig  letters  and  news  from 
Europe  and  the  New  World.  We  sent  off  Beshftrah  with  the 
mules  and  luggage  aboat  11  o'clock ;  mt^dmg  to  pitch  our 
tent  for  tlie  night  at  Neby  Yftnas. 

We  left  the  house  of  Dr  Smith  at  12.45 ;  and  stopping  a 
moment  at  the  houses  of  friends  to  bid  adien,  we  took  the  road 
to  Sidon.  In  crossinj]:;  the  sand  hills,  we  noticed  a^jain  the  snr- 
face  rippled  by  the  wind,  like  the  sea  when  calm.  During  high 
winds,  the  sand  moves  forward  in  wavy  lines  ;  and  sometimes 
rises  and  fills  the  air.  At  1.50  we  reached  Nahr  Ghudir,  coming 
down  from  Wady  Shahrilr  ;  now  a  considerable  stream  flowing 
through  the  sands.  Later  in  the  season  it  dries  up.  At  2.10  we 
were  at  the  deserted  DiikkAn  d-KusIs,  where  we  had  tamed  off 
on  our  wa^  to  'Abeih.  Dukkdn  is  the  appropriate  name  for  the 
small  stations  or  shops  along  the  way,  where  food,  fodder,  and 
the  like  are  sold,  in  distinction  from  the  larger  KhAns.  A  few 
minutes  further  was  tlie  Nahr  Yabis,  now  dry.  It  is  regarded 
as  the  southern  boundary  of  the  promontory  of  Beinit  ;  the' 
Nahr  el-Maut  being  the  northern  one.  As  we  passed  along,  the 
village  of  Burj  el-Burujineh  was  on  our  left  in  the  low  plain  ; 
and  the  larger  Shuweiiat  in  three  divisions  on  the  roots  of  the 
mountain. 

We  came  to'  Khftn  Ehulda  at  2.50,  the  ffddua  of  the  Jeru- 
salem Itinerary.  Here  are  two  or  three  small  buildings  (Duk- 
kdns),  only  one  of  which  was  occupied.  It  is  reckoned  three 
mule  hours  from  Beirfit.  We  examined  the  sarcophagi  on  the 
side  of  the  hill  on  the  left  a  few  minutes  beyond.  They  have  a 
general  resem])lance  to  those  we  saw  on  our  way  to  'Abeih  ;  excejit 
that  here  the  lids  were  mostly  fitted  on  with  grooves  ;  and  some 
of  the  sarcojthagi  are  hewn  also  on  the  outside  ;  there  is  a  large 
number  of  them.    We  could  find  no  inscriptions.   This  spot  too 
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was  apparently  the  last  rcRting-place  of  an  honoured  race  ;  but 
all  rtx'ord  of  its  liistory  has  perished. 

We  started  again  after  ten  minutes  ;  and  came  at  3.20  to 
Dukk^n  el-Glu1fr.  Just  north  of  it  was  the  Wady  now  dry, 
coming  down  frotn.  'AbeSi,  and  entering  the  eea  on  a  projecting 
point  As  we  proceeded  seyeral  Tillages  and  conTontB  came 
in  flight  upon  the  sides  of  Lebanon.  We  passed  a  Huhammedan 
at  his  solitary  devotions  by  the  way  side ;  and  at  four  o'clock 
stopped  for  five  minutes  to  take  the  bearings  given  in  the  note.' 

We  reached  the  Nahr  Damflr  at  4.20,  in  winter  one  of  the 
most  furious  torrents  of  Lehanon.  The  ford  is  quite  near  its 
muutli,  wliere  we  took  hearings  and  just  above  are  tliree  large 
ruined  arches  of  a  loltv  hridixP,  with  small  arches  at  the  sides. 
There  was  now  a  considerable  and  rapid  stream  ;  the  water  reach- 
ing above  the  bellies  of  the  horses.  The  road  soon  leaves  the 
sand,  and  passes  along  the  side  of  the  declivity  to  Bfis  Sa'dWeh. 
This  point  is  about  hufway  between  the  Ddmtlr  and  Nehy  Yt- 
nas ;  and  there  is  no  sec  <  md  point  beyond,  as  marked  on  the 
maps.  This  cape  was  the  site  of  the  ancient  Flatamm.*  On 
l)oth  sides  of  this  point  for  a  long  distance,  are  the  traces  of  the 
ancient  Roman  road,  extending  from  near  the  Damur  almost  to 
Neby  Vimas,  with  slight  interni])(ions.  The  ancient  j^avemeiit 
is  mostly  worn  or  torn  away,  and  the  ]);ith  is  on  the  surface  of 
tlie  rock  below  ;  but  the  wall  or  masonry  along  one  side  or  tho 
other  of  the  road  is  everywhere  visible.  We  reached  Neby  Ytl- 
oaa  at  Si  o'dock,  in  fbnr  hoora  and  twenty-five  minutes  fnm 
Beirdt,  instead  of  the  nsnal  riz  hours. 

Here  oar  troubles  for  the  night  began.  We  had  sent  off  our 
muleteers  early  from  Beinit,  in  order  that  they  might  arrive  he- 
fore  us,  and  have  the  tent  ready  on  our  arrival  But  they  had 
played  the  laggard  ;  and  we  hud  passed  them  not  far  south  of 
Khan  Kliulda.  It  was  long  before  they  came  u]>  ;  and  then  it 
was  dithcult  to  find  a  s])ot  on  tlie  sandy  soil  round  al»oul,  where 
the  tent-pins  would  hold.  But  the  dilKculties  were  at  lengtli 
overcome  ;  the  tent  was  pitched  ;  we  were  safely  housed  beneath 
it,  and  -paiinook  of  our  first  meal,  which  Bashid  had  pre})ared. 
We  were  left  to  ourselves ;  and  then  it  was  that  the  idea  of  the 
present  and  the  post  came  over  us  with  an  overpowering  feel- 
ing. Here  we  were  once  more,  in  our  tent,  not  the  same  indeed 
as  formerly,  yet  so  like  it  as  hardly  to  be  distinguished ;  tho 
furniture  and  all  our  travelling  equipments  were  similar ;  several 

*  BMxings  at  4  fl^eloek:  'Alieni  80^  N.  75*  E.  Ehfilweh  of  BaVinteh  X.  60* 

Tin.  Damfir  f<G%  i\ht.  2  m.    en-Nn'mdi  l!.    Heir  cn-NVmch  N.  t^:>'  E.  cl-Ma'- 

8i>  .  Deir  en-Na'meh  42^  el>Mu'allakah  allakah  N.  85°  £.    ed-D(lmur  N.  50  £. 

64*,  dist  1  m.  cd>I>nkeinf7eh  loatli  of  river  &  66*  E. 

'  Boarings  at  niontli  of  tlio  T>;'tmrir :  ol-  Cnpo  os-SuMiycb  S.  00  W. 

B&m  £.  Conne  of  river  S.  80  E.  'Abcih  '  Se«  Vol  U.  p.  468.  [iu.  433.] 
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articles  were  the  very  same ;  and  our  pkoes  in  the  tent  were  as 
of  old.  It  was  as  if  we  were  continuing  a  journey  of  yesterday ; 
and  the  intervening /owr/'ec;^  years  seemed  to  vanish  away.  And 
w^hen  we  reverted  to  the  reality,  we  could  not  but  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  mercy  of  God  in  preserving  our  lives,  and  per- 
mitting us  once  more,  after  so  long  an  interval,  to  prosecute 
together  the  leseaiolieB  which  we  had  together  hegun.  Wecoidd 
not  hat  regard  it  as  a  hi^  and  certainly  an  unusual  privilege,  thne 
after  fbnrteen  long  years  again  to  take  up  the  thr^td  of  our  in- 
vestigations, at  the  very  point  where  they  had  been  broken  off. 

This  place,  el-Jiyeh,  or  Neby  Yiinas,  is  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Porphyreon.*  At  the  fountain  of  the  village  there  is  a 
large  ancient  sarcophagus  now  used  as  a  trough,  with  a  rude 
ornament  sculptured  on  its  front  and  end.  The  people  knew 
notliing  of  where  it  came  from  ;  but  said  it  was  there  when 
they  were  born.  In  one  of  the  lanes  lies  a  column  of  grey  granite, 
ten  feet  long.  These  seem  to  he  the  only  visihle  remaine  of  Foi^ 
phyreon. — ^Near  Beija,  a  village  some  two  miles  distant  in  the 
mountain,  are  sepolchiee  excavated  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  with 
upright  doors,  and  sculptoied  omaments.  These  my  companion 
had  tbrmerly  visited." 

Tuesday,  April  6fh. — The  experience  of  yesterday  was  not 
to  be  the  end  of  our  troubles  at  Nt'])y  Yilnas,  The  evening  had 
been  mild  and  pleasant  ;  the  thermometer  at  72°  in  our  tent ; 
and  we  had  dattered  ourselves  with  the  idea,  of  a  peaceful  night. 
But  after  midnight  a  strong  Sirocco  wind  arose  ;  and  about  3 
o'clock  a  violent  pnff  tore  np  the  tent-pins  from  itte  sandy  soil ; 
and  threw  down  the  tent  upon  ns  as  we  slept.  For  a  time  we  tried 
to  sleep  on  heneath  the  niUen  canvas  ;  hut  the  flapping  in  the 
wind  was  too  great ;  and  we  were  compelled  to  rise.  The  day 
was  beginning  to  break  in  the  east ;  and  we  therefore  decided  to 
take  an  early  start,  rather  than  try  to  raise  the  tent.  We  ac- 
cordingly breakfasted  by  the  dim  mingled  light  of  the  grey  dawn 
and  the  pale  moon  ;  and  at  5.10  were  again  on  our  way. 

The  road  led  for  a  time  along  the  btiudy  shore  ;  and  then 
higher  up  on  the  rocky  declivity.  Here  we  again  fell  in 
with  traces  of  the  ancient  Bomaa  road ;  which  continQe  Ibr 
most  of  the  way  to  Bidon.  At  5.40  we  were  on  the  hk^hest 
pcdnt  of  Eas  J edrah,  which  projects  between  the  cove  of  Kehy 
Yunfis  and  the  smaller  one  of  Bumeileh.  Half  an  hour  later 
we  crossed  Wfidy  Shehim  coming  down  from  Jtm,  now  dry,  and 
having  on  it  the  abutments  of  a  Roman  bridge.  The  village  of 
liumoiieh  is  on  the  ridge  which  runs  down  and  terminates  in  a 

*  S«e  Vol  n.  p.  487.  [iii.  p.  431.]  Lands  of  tlie  Bible,  IL  p.  211  —Bearings 

•  See  Vol  IL  p.  487.  [iu.  p.  432.1  Those  fn)m  Nel.y  Tunas :  Bega  S.  60°  £.  2  m. 
sepalchres  were  also  visited  by  Dr  Wilson,    Hr'aIi  S,  tH)  E.  2  lu. 
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point  called  BdA  Unmciloli.  Tliis  we  reached  at  6.35  ;  nnd  liod 
a  noble  view  of  Sidon.  still  three  qnarters  of  an  honr  distant. 
Instead  of  continuing  along  the  am-ioiit  and  nnxlem  road  to  the 
bridge  over  tlie  Auwaly,  we  struck  down  to  the  sands  ;  and  at 
6.5;>  forded  tliat  stream  near  its  entrance  into  tlie  sea.  The 
road  by  the  bridge  is  til  teen  minutes  longer.  The  river  was  hero 
larger  than  the  Dftmllkr ;  hot  was  nmning  over  shallow  pehhly 
rapids  ;  so  that  the  ford  was  leas  difficult  At  7.20  we  reached 
the  eastern  gate  of  Sidon. 

The  house  of  th<'  Jli'w  Mr  Thomson,  in  whose  kind  family 
we  spent  much  of  the  day,  (Dr  Van  Dyck  and  his  family  lieing 
absent,)  is  just  north  of  this  gate,  within  the  city,  and  adjacent 
to  the  eastern  wall.  When  be  ti)ok  the  house,  it  had  fallen  into 
great  decay  ;  but  has  been  fitted  U])  by  him,  and  now  forms  a 
commodious  dwelling,  with  a  wide  prosjiect  over  the  rich  envi- 
rons of  Sidon,  extending .  quite  to  the  mountains.*  A  large 
room  with  a  dome  forms  an  ezceUent  chapel.  Here,  in  some  of 
the  rooniB,  the  windows  were  still  ung^azed,  as  formerly  in  Beirut. 
As  we  were  to  leave  in  the  afternoon,  the  time  was  mainly  occu- 
pied in  gathering  infl>rmation  as  to  the  best  routes,  and  the 
objects  to  be  examined  along  our  way.  In  this  we  were  assisted 
by  the  American  consular  agent,  Ibrahim  Nflkhly,  who  called 
upon  us ;  the  same  mentioned  in  connection  with  our  former 
visit. 

The  remains  of.  antiquity  in  and  around  Sidon  are  few. 
Several  granite  columns  are  strewed  on  the  east  of  the  city  ; 
another  forms  the  threshold  of  the  gate  by  which  we  entered  ; 
and  quite  a  numher  ate  said  to  he  huilt  into  the  walls  of  the 
idand  castle.* 

We  left  our  kind  friends  at  3  o'clock,  and  turned  our  faces 
eastward  ;  intending  to  visit  the  southeastern  portions  of  Leb- 
anon. I  had  already  obtained  a  view  of  the  inner  basins  and 
gidfs  of  the  Beirtlt  river  and  the  DAmflr  ;  and  desired  now  to 
get  a  like  general  view  of  the  upper  gulfs  of  the  Auwaly.  This 
stream,  coming  from  above  el-Barilk,  is  called  the  river  of  Bartik 
until  it  turns  westward  at  almost  a  right  angle.  Here  it  is 
joined  by  the  river  of  Jezzin,  coming  down  from  the  south,  in 
nearly  an  opposite  direction,  on  the  east  of  the  northwestern 

'  Bearings  firom  Sidon :  el-Mugdfiitheh  place  of  threshitig-floon,  a  Urge  and 

164**,  dhu  3  m.    Miych  wa-Miyeh  135'',  matlnUe  sarcophagus  of  a  ktug  of  Sidon, 

1  ^in.    l)erb  c»-Sin  170%  2|  m.     HArct  Jmving  upon  it  the  longest  I'Lvnician  in- 

Snida  107",  1  m.  cl-Helalljeh  75°,  1^  m.  scription  as  yet  di«coverod.    The  saroo^ 

BorAmiyeh  61%  3  m.    RIbn  100*.  Jeb&*ti  phngnshasbeen  tran5porte<ltoPaTia.  Se« 

!•_»(;  \  I'ictrich.  Zwei  Siiloni.>i<:lii-  Insi  lirilttn,  Mar- 

^  In  January,  1655,  there  was  disin-  burs  1855.   Rcedu^er  in  Zcitsclir.  d.  mor- 


from  the  south  end  of  SWon,  niul  n«  far  j  bn.  Oriental  Soo.  Td.  V.  pp.  827-268. 
sonthwost  from  U&wt  Saida,  near  an  old 
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branch  of  Jebel  Rihan.  This  latter  ridge  terminates  towards 
the  north  in  a  lofty  bluti',  wliich  occupies  the  angle  between  tlie 
streams  below  their  junction  ;  and  on  it  is  the  conspicuous 
Wely  of  2^eby  Mishy.  The  united  stream  hero  first  takes  the 
name  of  Auwaly ,  and  fl<ywB  for  a  time  thiongh  the  fine  aUirnal 
tmdt  called  Meij  BiBry.  A  little  west  of  the  bLaff  of  Nehy 
Mishj  18  the  hi^  conical  point  of  Buweiaet  BtUn,  south  of  the 
Aawaly,  oyerlooking  its  deep  valley,  and  commanding  likewiae 
a  view  up  the  river  of  BftrOk.  This  spot  we  therefore  proposed 
to  visit. 

The  western  ridges  of  Lebanon,  and  indeed  its  great  western 
slope,  Tn;iy  be  said  to  terminate  at  the  Auwaly.  The  high  crest 
or  backbone  of  the  mountain  lying  east  of  the  rivers  of  Bariik 
and  Jezzin,  continues  on  southwards,  though  sometimes  broken 
into  lesser  ridges,  and  throwing  up  the  twin  peaks  of  Nlha  (T6m 
Niha),  until  at  length  it  ends  in  the  ridges  m  Jebel  Bihftn  north 
of  the  fortress  esh-Shflklf,  between  the  Lttftny  and  Wady 
Jennllk.  The  name  Jebel  Bih&n  (Myrtle  mountain)  is  applied 
to  the  whole  southern  extremity  of  Lebanon  south  of  Kefir 
Htlneh  ;  including  also  the  high  ridge  or  hook  running  out  on 
the  west  of  the  river  of  Jezzin.  • 

The  country  between  Sidon  and  Jebel  Kilian  is  rolling  and 
uneven,  with  rounded  hills  and  broad  valleys,  but  no  mountains. 
Deep  valleys  have  their  beginnings  on  the  flank  of  Kihau  ;  and 
high  ridges  run  out  between  them,  forming  huge  buttresses  in 
front,  which  gradually  sink  down  to  the  levd  of  the  open 
country. 

Ten  minutes  after  leaving  the  city  gates  we  began  to  ascend 
the  first  hill  or  broad  swell  near  the  village  Ha  ret  Saida.  The 
weather  was  delightful  ;  and  we  had  a  fine  view  towards  the 
south  across  a  fertile  region,  as  far  as  to  the  hills  and  point  of 
Sfirafend  or  Sarepta.^  We  reached  the  top  at  3.45  ;  having  the 
village  of  Mejdel  Yiin  just  on  our  ri^ht.^  The  country  in  sight 
was  hilly,  with  a  whitiui  clayey  soil,  m  which  the  olive  tree  seems 
to  delight.  There  was  much  verdure  in  view  ;  and  the  whole 
aspect  is  altogether  diffeient  from  that  of  the  r^on  further 
north.  Passing  on,  we  came  at  4.10  to  the  eastern  brow  of  the 
same  swells  overlooking  a  fine  plain  and  basin  lying  between  us 
and  the  mountains.*   There  was  now  a  long  descent ;  and  after* 

'  Bcnrings  on  tbc  wny  :  At  3.25,  Kurei-  6^  SkaatoAita  88*.  ShfllllaiSl*.  BkQ». 

yeh  S.  36^  E.  2  m.— At  ^36,  'Ain  cd-  tah  52°. 

mh  S.  19*  K  H  m.— At  8.40^  'AMi  *  BeftringB  at  4.10:  RmMmIi  66*,  2  m. 

N.  15^  E.  }  m.  Shfiwalik  82'.    Lib'ah  103^    Kcfr  Fiilus 

'  Bearing^  at  Mejdel  Yun :  'A!n  tn  106\  RiaaW.  Jeb&'a  135  \  KefrJemli 

ISr.  Tiunb&rSt  192°.  MQglidfiiiheh  21 T.  168%  1  m.  Jinniiily*  175%  H  n.  S«<Nih 

Miych    wo-Mlych   21 7^     SMon'  27r>\  l.-JS  .    Kofr  Ratta  156'.     KcfV  Milkch 

'Abnh  335°.— The  foUowiog  Ue  uorth  of  143  .—North  o  the  Auwaly :  Shehiia 

ths  AmnHy,  hen  loaaiiig  wmIi  'Almto  Sr.         of  'Aiaftt  48". 
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WBids  the  great  convent  Deir  el-MukhalUs  carae  in  sight  in  the 
northeast  beyond  the  Auwaly.*  Losiuf^  ten  minutes  on  the  way, 
the  village  Lib'ah  was  close  on  our  lelt  at  4.50,  on  the  western 
brow  of  a  deep  valley  with  a  lirook,  running  into  the  Auwaly 
Bouth  of  Bkustah.  We  reached  tlie  opposite  brow  of  the  valley 
at  5.10  ;*  and  then  continued  along  a  gradually  ascending  t^t, 
until  at  6.25  we  came  to  Kefr  FAldB,  which  was  to  be  our  night 
quarters.  Our  muleteers  bad  already  arrived  ;  and  the  tent  was 
soon  pitched  in  the  midst  of  an  olive  orchard.' 

Kefr  FalAs  is  a  large  and  thrifty  village  with  much  cultiva- 
tion round  about.  It  lies  near  the  outskirts  of  Jebel  RihAn  ; 
which  extend  down  in  the  form  of  liigh  and  steep  hills  and 
roclc}*  ridges.  Higher  up  were  the  conical  bulwarks  of  Rum  and 
Euweisct  Edm.  The  whole  -region  is  full  of  tillage^  with  many 
villagefi. 


bad  with  us  from  Sidon,  as  a  guide  fixr  this  and  the  next 
day,  a  irery  intelligent  youn^  man,  who  had  lived  long  in  the 
district  we  were  about  to  visit,  as  a  collector  of  taxes  and  other 
revenues  which  bis  father  had  formerly  farmed. 

We  were  here  told  that  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Aklim 
et-Tutfi^h,  to  whicli  this  village  belongs,  is  the  river  Zaherany. 
All  north  of  the  Senik  belongs  to  the  Druze  mountain,  ami  is 
inhabited  only  by  Christifiiis  ;  except  the  village  of  Haret  baida, 
the  ])eople  of  which  are  Metawileh. 

Wednesday  J  April  7th.  We  had  a  night  of  sweet  and 
sound  sleep  ;  and  awoke  greatly  refreshed.  An  owlet  in  the 
neighbourhood  kept  up  all  night  his  single  note,  a  sort  of  whistle^ 
The  morning  gave  tolcens  of  rain.  The  wind  was  in  the  south- 
west, the  rainy  quarter  ;  and  clouds,  heavy  though  broken,  bung 
over  the  mountains  and  horizon.  Still,  as  the  season  was  so  far 
advanced,  we  hoped  tliere  would  be  nothing  more  than  occa- 
sional showers  ;  and  concluded  to  set  forward. 

Starting  at  7,  we  descended  to  a  low  ridge  between  the  heads 
of  two  valleys  at  7.10  one  running  soutliwest  to  the  Senik  ; 
the  other,  Wady  Rubdn,  passing  off  on  a  course  N.  25°  W.  to 
the  Auwalv.  The  jpatb  now  clunbed  a  high  rooky  ridge  before 
us ;  and  wen  contmned  northeast  along  the  top ;  till  again 
descending  it  passed  along  another  neck  between  two  valleys, 
running  to  join  the  two  former  ones.  Beyond  this  neck  was  the 
village  'Ain&n.   Instead  of  keeping  npon  the  ridge,  we  struck 

'  BcHiinp  at  4.45:  Deir  el-MukhaUia  178'.    Beisfir  216%  1  m.— North  of  ihe 

N.  85  K.  dist.  about  4  m.    Thia  is  the  Anwalv :  Deir  el-Mnkhallis  15)*.  Sluhiiu 

largest  of  the  Greek  Catholic  oonventa.  16°.   ^Ainijt  29°.    Wely  of  'Ainfit  82^ 

Dr  Smith  had  visited  it  m  1844.  •  Bearings  at  Kefr  F&Ifta:  ROm  86°. 

•  Bearings  at  6.10 :  Lib'ali  290'.  Ker-  Doir  t  f-MukhalUa  7". 

khahm".  M&rfia66%  Um.  S«Aram78%  «  Bearing  at  7.10:  Berteh  S.  10"  W. 

2m.  *AiiiAii85*.  MbtfAlSOr,  SMk  1  m. 
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down  by  a  very  steep  descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep  valley 
on  the  right  at  7.45,  Wady  Shenunas,  running  S.  30  W.  to  join 
the  Senik,  In  ascending  the  opposite  acclivity  we  came  again 
into  the  road  to  Bum,  reaching  the  top  at  8  o'clock. 

It  now  began  to  rain  ;  and  at  8^  we  stopped  for  an  hour  at  a 
HerAl^  or  goat  house.  We  had  seen  several  of  tiieseaJong  the  load. 
They  consist  of  a  laige  yard,  inclosed  by  a  wall  of  stone  like  a 
house,  eight  or  ten  feet  high ;  a  portion  being  covered  with  a 
rude  flat  roof.  In  the  present  instance,  the  single  doorway  was 
80  low,  that  onr  horses  could  not  enter.  We  therefore  took 
refuge  under  the  high  northern  wall  ;  and  managed  to  keep  otf 
the  rain  with  our  umbrellas,  as  well  as  we  could.  As,  however, 
it  seemed  to  have  set  in  for  a  rainy  day,  we  started  again  at  yj, 
in  order  to  reach  Bflm,  and  find  the  dielter  of  a  house.  The 
road  was  bad.  The  latter  portion  of  it  wound  around  and  up  the 
southern  side  of  the  steep  conical  hill  on  which  "Rtm  is  situated. 
At  one  spot  the  guide's  horse,  in  clambering  up  a  ledge  of  rocks, 
fell  over  backwards ;  but  without  injury.  We  all  dismountedi 
and  roaclu'<l  Knm  at  9.40  ;  where  w^c  remained  for  two  hours. 

Rum  is  a  large  village ;  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  its  con- 
ical hill,  near  the  top.  The  hiU,  but  not  the  village,  is  seen  con- 
spicuously from  Sidon.  Two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  Chris- 
tians ;  the  rest  Met&wileh.  The  former  number  120  males,  all 
Greek  Catholics^  with  the  exception  of  three  or  fbur  Maionites. 
The  Met&wileh  had  lecently  been  subjected  to  the  conscription ; 
but  tlie  names  of  only  three  persons  were  drawn,  whom  nobody 
cared  for  ;  and  one  of  these  was  absent.  The  conscription 
throughout  the  mountains  was  understood  to  have  been  made 

much  in  this  way. 

We  stojjped  at  the  house  of  a  Christian,  which  was  one  of 
the  better  class  of  houses.  It  stood  on  sloping  ground  ;  so  that 
while  the  chief  room  was  entered  in  front  by  stairs  on  the  out- 
side, it  was  in  the  rear  on  a  level  with  the  ground.  The  lower 
stoiy  was  occupied  by  staUeSi  where  our  horses  firand  shelter. 
The  outdde  stairs  led  up  to  a  rickety  platform  before  the  door  of 
the  largo  room,  in  which  we  were  received.  Connected  with  this 
was  another  room,  where  the  family,  or  at  least  the  women, 
dwelt.  The  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  in  this  region  are  constructed 
by  laying,  first,  large  beams  at  intervals  of  several  feet  ;  then, 
rude  joists ;  on  which  again  are  arranged  small  poles  close 
together,  or  brushwood  ;  and  upon  this  is  spread  earth  or  gravel 
rolled  hard.  This  rolling  is  often  repeated  especially  after  rain  ; 
for  these  roofiiare  apt  to  leak.  Fot  this  purpose  a  toiler  of  stone 
Is  kept  ready  for  use  on  the  roof  of  every  house.  Grass  is  often 
seen  growing  on  these  roofs. 

The  floors  are  laid  with  a  oompoBitioii  of  clay,  straw,  and 
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sawdust.  It  becomes  quite  hard ;  and  in  summer  is  ]M)lislied 
l)y  nibbing  with  a  stone.  In  winter  this  is  nej2;lectcd  ;  and  tlje 
floor  looks  imeven  and  dirty.  There  in  no  chimney  ;  and  often 
no  place  of  escape  for  the  smoke  except  the  doors  and  windows. 
The  fireplace  may  be  in  any  part  of  the  room.  It  is  a  mere  in- 
dentation in  the  floor,  like  a  pan  or  htttm,  to  hold  the  ashee.  On 
one  side  of  it,  thm  are  usually  laid  up  a  few  stones  in  the  form 
of  a  horeeshoe,  open  in  fifont,  on  which  a  kettle  may  be  eet  to 
boil,  a  part  of  the  fire  beinpj  made  under  it.  A  few  mats  are 
spread  near ;  and  often  a  ])iecc  of  car])et  as  the  ]dace  of  honour. 
On  these  the  guest h  take  their  Rcatn  in  tailor  fashion. 

The  house  in  wliich  we  now  were,  was  obviou.slv  tlic  alK)de  of 
a  peasant  of  some  property,  lu  the  room  were  several  tall  jars 
for  oil  or  diba  ;^  also  a  pde  of  many  trays  or  dishes  in  which  the 
siUcworms  are  kept  while  feeding,  made  of  straw  and  oowdung ; 
and  a  sort  of  bin  or  press  for  s^in,  consisting  of  a  fiamework 
of  wood  filled  in  with  canes  and  plastered  over  with  clay  or 
mortar.  There  were  also  rude  posts  in  different  parts  of  the 
room  supporting  the  roof.  Like  the  houses  of  most  orientals, 
high  or  low,  there  was  here  no  lack  of  fleas  and  other  vermin. 

The  owner  was  kind  ;  received  us  hosjutably  ;  made  us  a 
good  fire  ;  and  seemed  desirous  to  render  us  as  comfortable  as  he 
could.  He  said  he  was  able  to  get  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
fiesh  in  a  year ;  the  usual  articles  of  food  being  mainfy  qUvch, 
lentOes  (*ada8)j  grapes,  oiaoked  wheat,  bread,  etc. 

It  had  been  oar  plaii  for  the  day  to  proosed  from  Bdm  to 
Kuweiset  Ri\m  ;  then  to  ascend  and  travel  southwards  along 
the  high  ridge  of  Jebel  Rih^n,  until  we  should  strike  the  road 
leading  over  it  from  Jezzin  to  Jeijtl'a,  and  so  descend  to  the  lat- 
ter place.  We  had  accordingly  sent  otf  our  muleteers  from 
Kefr  FalAs  by  a  direct  road  to  Jerjii'a,  there  to  await  our 
arrival.  Had  they  now  been  with  us,  we  should  have  stopped  at 
BtUn  for  the  night ;  but  imder  the  circumstances  we  were  com- 
pelled to  go  forward ;  and  had  no  altematiye  but  to  take  the 
nearest  route  by  way  of  Jebft'a  to  Jeijti'a.  Afiber  a  couple  of 
hours  the  rain  seemed  to  hold  np  ;  and  taking  adwitagB  of  the 
lull,  at  11.40  we  again  set  o£ 

Our  course  at  first  seemed  to  be  about  northeast,  and  then 
southeast  around  the  heads  of  deep  valleys,  to  reach  tlie  western 
'flank  of  Jebel  Rihfin.  The  rain  soon  began  again,  with  some  wind  ; 
and  we  could  sec  notliing  around  us.  As  the  fog  or  clouds  occa- 
sionally lifted,  we  could  perceive,  that  we  were  travelHng  along 
high  up  on  the  sides  of  very  deep  valleys ;  and  anon  climbing  over 
a  mountain  ridge  from  the  head  of  one  valley  to  another  ;  often, 

'  The  Arabs  give  thi«  name  {dil/s)  to    bv  boiling.    The  same  word  iu  Hebrew 

tin  tjrap  mdB  fi«ai  the  joioe  of  gnpct  ii^iifiot  Aofwy. 
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also,  along  the  STirarait  of  precipices.  In  this  darkness  onr  giiide 
became  confused  and  lost  the  way.  At  a  fork  of  the  ]>ath  wc 
unfortunately  took  tlie  right  hand,  and  wandered  on  altng  a 
ridge  covered  witli  pines,  and  down  a  descent,  until  we  saw 
high  on  a  hill  on  our  left,  the  village  of  Kaituleh  ;  near  which, 
tlSni^  on  the  otliar  ode,  we  knew  that  the  right  load  passed. 
To  reach  it  we  had  to  cross  a  deep  and  difficult  valley,  a  tiihu* 
tary  of  the  Senik.  We  got  down  very  well ;  but  the  ascent  on 
the  other  side  was  so  very  steep,  and  in  one  place  so  utterly  im- 
practicable, over  a  ledge  of  sandstone  rocks,  as  to  show  that  the 
slight  path  was  not  for  horses,  hut  only  for  footmen  and  goats. 
We  all  dismounted  ;  and  it  wa,s  witli  much  difficulty,  that  the 
horses  could  be  induced  to  scramble  uj)  tlie  rockH.  Had  we  not 
lost  our  way,  we  should  have  ])as8od  around  the  head  of  tliis 
valley.  We  reached  the  village  at  1.15  ;  but  stopped  only  long 
enough  to  find  a  guide,  to  put  ns  into  the  right  road.  The  rain 
had  again  partialJy  ceased. 

We  were  soon  upon  the  way  to  Jebd'a.  The  rain  had  made 
the  road  as  wet  and  bad  as  poflsihle;  and  onr  progress  was 
sufficiently  uncomfortable.  The  sandstone  and  sandy  soil  was 
often  worn  into  deep  gullies,  rendering  our  path  difficult  and 
sometimes  dangerous.  The  road  lay  high  along  the  flank  of 
Kihdn,  above  mo.st  of  the  valleys,  and  the  spurs  running  out 
between  them.  At  2.10  we  passed  the  small  village  Zehilteh, 
at  the  head  of  another  tributary  of  the  Senlk.  We  came  at 
2.45  to  the  head  of  Wady  Jebft'%  which  passes  down  on  the 
north  of  that  village,  and  unites  with  Wady  Milkeh  above 
JOmeiya.  The  united  Wady  was  said  to  go  to  the  Senik. 
Here  Jeb&'a  itself  came  in  sight,  situated  on  a  broad  isolated 
hill  surrounded  by  deep  valleys,  except  a  narrow  neck  on  the 
east,  which  connects  it  witli  Jcbel  Rilian.  At  3.15  we  were  at 
the  neck,  opposite  the  village  ;  hut  passed  on,  leaving  it  five 
minutes  on  the  right.  A  short  valley  on  the  south  runs  down  to 
Wady  Milkeh.  The  hill  on  which  Jeba'a  Ues,  is  well  cultivated, 
with  many  fruit  trees ;  and  the  landscape  has  much  verdure  and 
beauty.  The  sun  now  broke  out  occasumaUj  for  a  few  moments ; 
and  we  could  see,  that  while  the  mountams  were  wrapped  in 
clouds  and  rain,  the  plains  below  were  rejdcing  in  the  sunshine 
of  a  &ir  day. 

Jeba'a  is  a  large  village  of  the  Met^wilch ;  and  was  formerly 
the  chief  town  of  the  district  ct-Tuffah.  It  has  in  it  a  castle  or 
palace,  now  in  ruins  ;  but  formerly  occupied  by  the  Sheikhs  who 
governed  the  place.  The  palace  covers  the  top  of  an  eminence 
projecting  from  the  main  hill.  At  present  the  governor  of  tlie 
district  is  a  Turk ;  who  has  his  head  quarters  at  Ghfiziyeh.  The 
elevation  of  Jeb&%  as  noted  by  Dr  De  Forest,  is  2486  feet.  On 
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account  of  its  general  salubrity  and  conveinent  position  in  respect 
to  Sidon,  it  was  selected  by  Messrs  Thomson  and  Van  Dyck 
in  1852,  for  the  residence  of  their  families  during  the  hot  season. 
They  obtained  a  comfbrtaUe  habitation  by  repairing  Bome  por- 
tions of  the  ruined  palace.* 

Ten  minutes  from  the  neck  opposite  Jebd'a,  brougbt  us  to 
the  top  of  the  next  ridge  beyond  it  is  the  bead  of  Wady 
Milkrli,  which  nms  down  north  of  Scrbah.  Here,  on  the  left,  at 
3.30,  was  a  small  hauilet,  Beit  el-Korakeh.  On  tliiw  part  of 
Jebel  KihAn,  black  walnut  trees  are  found  in  great  abundance. 
The  rain  now  came  on  u^ain.  At  3.50  we  struck  the  road  from 
Jezzin  to  Jerjii'a  ;  and,  live  minutes  later,  were  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  road  between  Jeb&'a  and  Jeijtl'a,  an  elevation  of 
4835  feet.  Paeaing  the  bead  of  another  valley,  which  goes  to 
the  Zaberftny,  we  reached  JeijA'a  at  4.15 ;  and  were  glad  to  tike 
refuge  in  a  peasanfe  house.  Here  Beeh&rah,  who  had  come  on 
with  the  muleteers,  had  already  procured  a  room,  and  kindled  a 
good  fire.  For  the  first  time,  we  now  set  up  the  light  wooden 
bedsteads  we  had  broiit^lit  along.  Our  clothes  were  wet  from 
the  rain  ;  yet  less  so  than  we  had  anticipated  j  and  we  suiiered 
no  evil  oonsci[uenees  from  the  exjwsure. 

Thursday  J  April  8th. — The  morning  was  dark  and  lowering, 
with  occasional  rain  ;  although  the  wind  bad  changed  to  north- 
west, and  the  clouds  were  oocaaonally  bioken«  As  tiie  rain  bad 
made  the  roads  veiy  muddy  and  difficult,  we  decided  not  to  set 
forward.  Tliis  was  the  only  time  that  we  suffered  fiom  rain,  or 
were  delayed  by  bad  weather. 

The  villa;z;e  of  .Jcrju'a  is  large  and  flourishing  ;  and  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  places  in  this  part  of  the  mountains.  It 
lies  upon  a  broad  buttress  or  short  s])ur,  running  down  southwest 
from  Jebel  llihan  between  the  valley  of  the  Zaherdny  and  the 
next  valley  north,  and  forming  part  of  the  northern  wall  of  the 
great  chasm  of  that  river.  The  n(»rtbem  valley  joins  that  of  the 
Zaberfiny  fiirtber  down.  The  village  lies  high  ;  the  elevation 
being  2&S  feet,  the  same  as  Jeh&'a.  The  broad,  uneven,  rocky 
surface  of  the  hill  is  ever3rwhere  cultivated  ;  the  sides  drop  down 
steeply  to  the  adjacent  valleys.  Around  the  village  are  orchardn 
of  fig  trees  and  olive  trees  ;  and  besides  the  many  ploughed 
tields,  there  were  several  ])lat8  of  grass,  looking  more  like  meadowa 
than  anything  I  had  yet  seen. 

The  view  from  this  elevated  spot  was  very  extensive  ;  and 
we  enjoyed  it  after  the  clearing  away  of  the  clouds  in  the  after- 

'  From  J«U*a,  the  UaOag  «r  Sdon  b  n6m  12  .  Serbah  203i^  KluH.ct  Sh&kir 

807'.  2;n  \    Jurneiya2!t'_'  .    K.  IV  Milkcli  2i)6\ 

'  Bearings  from  this  ridge  taken  by  Dr  'Aiiktki  315  '. —  North  ot"  the  Auwaly  s 
Snkh  in  18M:  Jebtfa  S*.    Bntreiaet  Ddr  sUMnklMllii  MS^*.  ShehtB  SM^** 
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noon,  and  also  the  next  morning.  The  range  of  hills,  which 
further  north  lies  west  of  Rihan,  including  R<im,  Ruweisct  Rlim, 
and  others,  is  here  no  longer  seen.  The  region  in  the  west  and 
south  is  open  and  rolling,  a  wide  and  varied  tract  of  arable  coun- 
try, now  full  of  green  fields  as  far  as  tlie  eye  could  reach.  The 
view  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Auwaly  to  Ras  el-Abyad 
8oath  of  Tyre  ;  and  embraces  the  diBtricts  of  Khamikb,  TnnAh, 
edi-Shlftlf,  and  Beshftiah,  as  well  as  the  coast.  The  deep  and 
narrow  valleys,  and  the  steep  hills  and  xocky  ledges,  by  which 
the  Burface  of  this  region  is  often  broken  up,  conld  not,  of  cooise, 
here  be  distinguished. 

But  the  main  feature  in  the  position  of  Jerjft'a,  is  the  view 
towards  the  other  side,  up  the  wild  and  narrow  chasm  of  the 
Zalierany.  That  stream  has  its  remotest  sources  around  and 
beyond  Kefr  Hfineh,  a  village  on  the  southern  road  Ironi  Jozzia 
to  Hasbeiya.  From  thence  it  breaks  down  through  this  north- 
western ridge  of  Jebei  Blh&n,  cleaving  the  monntain  to  its  base, 
and  forming  a  gorge,  than  which  there  are  &w  deeper  or  more 
savage  in  Lebanon.  The  monntains  on  each  side  rise  almost 
precipitously  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  stream  ;  that  on  the  northern  side  being  considerably  the 
highest,  as  we  afterwards  saw.  Looking  up  the  immense  ravine, 
we  could  see  the  rocky  peaks  around  and  beyond  Kefr  Hilneli. 
That  villa<rc  wiw  said  to  ])e  an  liour  and  a  half  or  two  liours 
distant.  The  steep  sides  of  the  southern  mountain  (Rihun)  are 
dotiied  with  shrab  oahs  and  othm  dwarf  trees.  The  river 
descends  in  its  chasm  in  a  course  S.  50**  W.  and,  opposite 
Jeijtl'a,  turns  around  the  precipitous  comer  or  bastion  of  Ihe 
southern  Rih^n,  into  a  straight  valley,  which  runs  nearly  due 
south  along  the  western  base  of  that  mountain,  quite  to  the 
Litany.  This  valley,  called  Wady  Jermnk  from  a  village  of 
tliat  name,  has,  aloni^  its  whole  western  side,  a  low  ri(l<^(\  After 
llowing  down  the  valley  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  tlie  Zahe- 
rany  suddenly  turns  west ;  breaks  through  the  low  ridge  by  a 
narrow  ravine  ;  and  pursues  its  way  to  the  sea.  The  water-shed 
in  Wady  Jermtllc  is  only  five  minutes  distant  from  this  bend  of 
the  Zahei6ny.  Below  it  are  several  fountains  in  the  vaUey,  and . 
a  stream  flowing  to  the  Lit&ny.  It  would  seem  as  i£  tibis  valley 
had  been  origmally  formed  to  be  the  bed  of  the  Zaherftny 
throughout,  and  conduct  it  likewise  to  the  Litfiny.  Only  a  hw 
swell  now  intervenes  to  stop  its  course  and  turn  it  westwards. 
Accordin!::^  to  Dr  De  Forest,  the  removal  of  some  thirty  feet  of 
earth  at  the  water-shed  would  enal)le  the  Zaherany  to  continue 
in  a  straight  course,  down  Wady  Jermuk  to  the  LitAny  near  tho 
bridge  of  KhOrdela.  "  Tliis  sudden  change  in  the  course  of 
streams,"  he  lemaifcs,   which  seem  to  wander  as  if  they  had 
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lost  their  way  in  rude  glens,  is  an  interesting  feature  in  the 
scenery  of  these  rei^ions."* 

On  the  northern  inonntain,  far  above  Jenfa,  ib  a  Wely  called 
Neby  Q&fy.  On  the  o]ipasite  high  corner  of  the  mthem  nunm- 
tain  is  another,  bearing  the  name  of  Neby  Sijud.  These  both 
serve  as  landmarks.  Looking  down  Wady  Jermtlk,  we  had  in 
full  view,  just  on  the  right  of  the  junction  of  this  valley  with 
the  Litfiny,  the  great  fortress  esh-ShOkif,  standing  alone  on 
a  rid<;e,  and  conspiciioiiB  in  ever}'  direction.  It  here  bore  nearly 
due  soutli.  Between  it  and  uh,  on  the  low  rid^e  west  of  Wa<ly 
tJerniuk,  waH  the  Wely  called  Ni'])y  'Aly  et-TAhir,  also  a  land- 
mark. The  little  village  'Arab  JSalini  is  «iu  the  name  ridge  north 
of  where  the  Zaherauy  breaks  through  it.  After  the  weather 
became  clear,  we  obtained  here  many  important  bearings.  Sidon 
bears  from  Jerjil'a  318® ;  and  the  direct  distance  is  reckoned  six 
hours.* 

The  house  in  which  we  occupied  a  room  at  Jerjd'a  was  quite 
inferior  to  the  one  we  had  seen  at  Rftni.  Like  all  the  other  houses 
of  the  vilia<ro  it  liad  Imt  one  story.  We  first  entered  from  the 
street  the  room  of  the  family  ;  adjacent  to  which,  and  without 
a  partition,  was  the  stable.  Passing  on  we  crept  through  a  very 
low  doorway  or  passjige  to  another  room,  the  floor  of  which  was 
a  little  higher  than  that  of  the  other.  This  was  our  abode  for 
a  day  and  two  nights.  It  had  a  rickety  door  on  one  side  Into 
anotner  street ;  but  this  door  had  to  be  reached  by  several  steps 
on  the  inside.  There  was  no  window ;  and  no  light  except 
from  the  door.  The  fireplace  was  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
with  a  small  hole  in  the  roof  as  a  vent  for  the  smoke.  There 
was  here  also  a  T(innnr  for  baking.  A  hole  sunk  in  the  floor  is 
liiK'd  witli  j)ottcry  ;  this  is  then  heated  by  a  fire  kindled  within 
it ;  and  tlie  dough  is  plastered  on  the  sides,  and  so  baked. 
There  were  trays  for  silkworms  in  plenty;  and  several  bins  for 
grain.  The  roof  was  of  the  usual  kind,  supported  by  rude  props. 
It  rained  heavily  during  the  night ;  and  the  water  found  its  way 
through  upon  us.  Quite  early  in  the  morning  we  heaid  our  boat 
at  work  rolling  tiie  roof ;  and  saw  the  same  process  going  on 
with  other  houses.  Goats,  also,  were  cropping  the  grass  growing 
on  several  rooft.  All  the  goats  we  had  yet  seen,  were  black, 
with  long  pendulous  ears. 

Our  host  was  a  potter ;  and  wrought  at  his  trade  in  his  owu 

*  Ma.  JmnA,  May  1852.  Shilbft*!  248^    I)eir  et-Zahei4nT  258*. 
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•Aly  et-T&hir  185*.    NebatSveh  el-Fuka  291°.  Sid.m  318  .  Junieiya  819'.  Moudi 

198'.   Kci  ritiv.li  ('t-Tahtiil>(37\    Shukin  of  Senlk  810".   'Arab  SlUm  &  16"  W. 
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lioiipo.  W\9.  jars  were  decorated  with  nnrrB  and  other  ornnmonts, 
and  exhibited  Bomc  very  neat  work.  We  found  every  thin^;  at 
JerjiVa  dear  ;  partly  from  scarcity,  and  partly  hecause  we  were 
Franks.  We  had  to  send  to  another  village  for  barley  for  the 
horses.  Our  guide  and  servants  were  quartered  in  the  room  with 
tlie  fiunily.   The  fonner  we  liere  sent  baek  to  BIdon. 

The  Shdkh  of  the  yfllage,  who  was  a  brother  of  our  host, 
called  to  pay  his  respects  ;  as  did  also  the  old  priest.  The  latter 
was  71  years  of  age  ;  was  maiiied  and  had  been  here  35  years ;  but 
except  his  blue  turban  and  gray  beard,  there  was  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  other  men  of  the  village.  He  had  suffered 
a  whole  generation  to  grow  up  aronnd  him  without  teaching 
them  even  to  read.  There  is  no  school  ;  and  only  four  or  five 
can  read  at  all.  The  village  nnml)ers  94  males,  all  Greek 
Catholics  ;  and  six  families  ot  IMetawileh. — There  are  no  re- 
mains of  antiquity  in  the  village.  In  the  rocks  just  above  it  are 
two  or  three  ezcavatioDS,  which  may  have  been  eepidchres. 

In  the  afternoon,  Ihe  weather  having  partially  cleared  np, 
we  rode  ont,  under  the  guidance  of  our  host,  to  visit  what  he 
said  was  the  highest  perennial  source  of  the  Zaher&ny,  some  dis- 
tance up  the  great  chasm.  We  descended  northeast  very  steeply 
to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  ;  where  the  swollen  river  was  brawl- 
ing and  foaming  along  its  course,  through  tracts  of  green  grass, 
shaded  by  black  walnut  trees,  with  two  or  three  mills,  along  the 
stream  ;  a  spot  of  sweet  beauty  in  the  midst  of  wild  grandeur. 
Passing  up  the  vaUey  the  way  became  more  difficult.  We  soon 
came  to  a  spot,  where  the  rocks  had  been  cut  away  to  form  a 
passage;  axid  there  was  an  ancient  pavement  laid  in  cement. 
At  first  sight  it  seemed  doubtftily  whether  this  had  been  a  road 
(NT  an  aqueduct ;  but  it  soon  proved  to  be  the  latter.  After  25 
minutes  from  the  village  we  reached  the  source,  a  fine  largo 
fountain  bursting  forth  with  violence,  and  with  water  enough  for 
a  mill  race.  Hero  we  found  a  channel  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  3  feet 
8  inches  wide,  and  nearly  as  deep,  plastered  with  cement  on  the 
sides,  with  stones  alwve  laid  in  the  same  cement,  as  if  the  chan- 
nel had  been  once  covered.  It  was  the  statement  of  our  host  and 
others,  that  above  this  Ibuntain  the  stream  dries  up  in  summer ; 
but  never  below  it. 

In  returning  we  traced  the  course  of  the  aqueduct  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  along  the  steep  declivity ;  either  as  hewn  in 
the  rocks,  or  built  up  on  one  side  with  masonry ;  always  with 
its  cemented  pavement,  soTnetimes  in  two  layers.  We  kept 
along  the  declivity  below  the  village  ;  and  could  see  the  aque- 
duct carried  in  a  channel  around  the  preci])itous  face  of  a  pro- 
jecting point  of  rock  further  down  ;  after  which  it  turned  north- 
westwards^ and  was  conducted  along  the  surface  as  before.  At 
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one  point,  in  a  fu'ld  on  tlio  Hinith  of  tlie  \allagc,  we  found  the 
ancient  wall  rumaiiiiiig,  which  had  been  built  up  for  it  against  a 
steep  part  of  the  hill.  The  further  course  of  tlie  aqueduct  was 
already  known  in  part,  as  fieir  as  to  Kefir  Milkeh  on  the  direct 
road  fiom  Bidon  to  Jeb&'a^  an  lumr  and  a  quarter  fi<om  the  latter 
place.  Dr  De  Porest^  in  pairing  over  that  road  a  few  wecAn 
Uter,  £)nnd  on  the  bill  just  east  of  Kefir  Hilkeh,  the  bottom  of 
the  ancient  water-courso  laid  in  cement ;  and  saw  further  on 
where  the  aqueduct  h.ul  lx?on  carried  around  the  summits  of  two 
hills  ;  aTid  also  on  arches  over  a  deep  gorge,  half  an  hour  or 
more  northwest  of  Jeba'a.  The  abutments  of  the  arches  are 
still  visible.* 

Although  these  more  western  traces  of  the  aqueduct  were 
already  known,  I  am  not  aware  that  its  commencement  at  the 
fountain  in  the  gorge  of  the  Zaher&ny  had  aa  yet  been  dis- 
coyered.  It  mnet  have  been  oonstractod  in  oider  to  oonvej  the 
water  of  this  source  to  Bidon  for  drinking.  The  Bidonians  had 
aqnedacts  and  water  for  irrigation^  in  abundance,  from  the  Au- 
waly,  much  nearer  ;  but  even  now  the  water  of  the  Auwaly  is 
not  regarded  as  good  for  drinlnng  ;  and  families  in  the  city  arc 
8Ui)])licd  from  fountains  an  liour  or  more  distant.  The  supply 
from  this  head  of  the  Zaherany  \vas  gt>od  and  abundant. 

On  our  return,  we  ascended  to  the  vilh^e  from  the  south. 
This  brought  us  to  the  lar^  fountain  of  the  ^agc,  which  bursts 
out  some  distance  below  it ;  and  led  ub  also  by  the  threahing- 
floors,  where  is  a  fine  point  of  view. 

While  engaged  in  trtfdng  the  aqueduct  south  of  the  ^illagOy 
our  guide  brought  us  to  a  tablet  of  sandstone  lying  in*  a 
ploughed  field  ;  which  he  said  had  been  found  the  preceding  sum- 
mer in  the  aqueduct.  It  was  29  inches  long  by  14  inches  broud, 
and  on  it  was  sculptured  the  figure  of  a  man  in  a  tunic,  in  high 
relief ;  the  back  only  being  attached.  The  head  had  stood  out 
free  ;  but  was  broken  off  in  digging,  before  they  knew  what  the 
stone  was.  At  the  upper  right  hand  comer  of  the  tablet  was 
the  foUoinng  impeilect  Greek  inscription ;  the  letters  in  small 
type  being  doubttuL 

ANTA2 


nEPi 

EKTON  .  . 
KATEYXB 
ANSGH 
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There  was  some  appearance  as  if  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
tablet  had  been  cut  away  ;  thus  destroying  perliaps  some  part 
of  the  inscription. — We  bargained  for  this  tablet,  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Kev.  Mr  Thomson  in  Sidon,  at  the  price  demanded.  It 
was  never  delivered  ;  but  subsequently  an  offer  came  to  Sidon, 
to  bring  it  down  fbr  the  double  Si  the  prioe  agreed  upon.  As 
this  last  demand  amounted  only  to  twenty  piastres,  there  would 
have  been  no  difficulty,  had  Mr  Thomson  been  at  home.  The 
demand,  however,  shows  a  trait  in  the  character  of  the  people. 

Friday,  April  9th.  Our  first  object  to  day  was  to  visit  the 
great  fortress  esh-Shnkif,  which  stood  conspicuous  before  us  in 
the  south,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  three  hours  The  direct 
road  descends  at  once  from  Jerjil'a  to  the  Zaherany,  in  40  min- 
utes ;  thence  along  the  stream  20  minutes  to  the  ford  just  where 
the  stream  turns  west ;  and  afterwards  along  Wady  Jermflik  to 
Amiln.  This  route  was  afterwards  fbUowed  by  Dr  Be  Forest ; 
but  as  the  river  was  now  swoUen  and  the  ford  difficult,  we  pre- 
ferred to  cross  by  a  bridge  on  the  way  to  Kebfttlyeh. 

We  set  off  at  ;  the  Shokh  of  the  village  accompanying 
us  on  foot  for  some  distance,  as  a  mark  of  courtesy.  The 
descent  towards  the  south  was  steep  and  hmcr^  l)ut  not  difficult. 
We  could  here  look  down  along  Wady  Jcrmuk  ;  and  see  the 
bend  of  the  river,  as  it  turns  westward  into  its  lesser  chasm. 
The  bottom  of  the  valley  presented  a  fine  green  level  basin 
among  the  clifiV.  Dr  i)e  Forest  stopped  in  tins  basin  for  lunch ; 
and  fi>und  abundant  shade  under  the  black  walnut  and  other 
trees.  Laige  wild  grape  vines  and  small  creepers  swung  from 
tree  to  tree ;  and  a  thick  shrubbery  lined  the  banks.  An  old 
mill  was  by  the  side  of  the  stream ;  and  there  was  a  rude  foot- 
bridge. The  scenery  was  wild  and  interesting."  Below  this 
basin  is  Wady  Jermuk. 

At  8  o'clock  we  were  opposite  'Arab  Sahm  with  its  lari^e 
white  dome  ten  minutes  on  our  left.  It  stands  on  the  precij)i- 
tons  western  l)ank  of  the  valley,  some  400  feet  above  the 
Zaherany,  and  twenty  minutes  north  of  the  bend  and  chasm. 
We  now  kept  more  to  the  right,  descending  along  the  right  hand 
slopes  of  a  lateral  valky,  which  brought  us  at  8.80  to  the  Zaherftny, 
here  running  N.  65^  W.  The  stream  was  swollen ;  but  was  not 
so  large  as  me  Ddmtir  at  its  mouth.  It  was  tumbling  rapidly 
along  a  pretty  valley,  skirted  with  oleanders^  The  bridge  was 
five  minutes  further  down  ;  a  rude  modern  structure.  The 
descent  to  it  from  JerjiVa  is  more  than  1000  feet. 

The  road  now  ascended  gradually  to  the  higher  rolling  tract 
in  the  south.  At  8.55  we  were  opposite  Tell  Habbilsh  on  our 
right ;  to  which  we  turned  aside.  It  afforded  a  tine  back  view 
of  Jerjtl'a  and  the  mountain  beyond.    That  village  lies  conspicu- 
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onsly  on  tlic  pliouklor  of  tlie  hit;li  ridge  (Rili;*ni)  iiortli  of  the 
great  chasm  of  the  Zahcraiiy;  and  we  could  mark  our  course  of 
Wednesday,  in  the  rain,  along  the  steep  declivity  of  that  ridge. 
Beyond  and  above  the  immenBe  gorge  were  seen  tiie  higher  pes^ 
of  Lebanon ;  wbfle  in  tiie  aoaweiMty  coming  out  firom  behind 
the  somtheni  extremity  of  Jebel  Bthftn,  the  lofty  snow-capped 
snmmits  of  Jebel  eeh-Sheikhy  the  ancient  Hermon,  be^an  to 
appear.  This  was  a  side  view  ;  and  presented  two  summits,  of 
which  the  northeastern  is  considerably  the  highest.  The  snov 
on  esh-Sheikh  extended  for  some  distance  down  the  Ri<lcs  ;  wliilo 
on  the  peaks  of  Lel)anon  opposite  there  was  none. — The  village 
Hal)lM'ish  lies  a  mile  or  more  distant,  about  W.  S.  W.  The  Tell 
has  upon  it  no  ruins.* 

Returning  to  the  road,  we  set  oflf  a^ain  at  9.20.  Our  guide 
soon  turned  to  the  left^  to  a  rood  leadmg  direct  to  eeh-Shttldf, 
instead  of  bringing  us  to  Kebfttlyeh,  where  our  muleteers  had 
been  ordered  to  meet  ns.  It  was  some  time  before  we  dis- 
covered the  mistake  ;  and  then  ten  minutes  were  lost  in  getting 
back  across  the  fields  to  the  right  road.  The  country  was  roll- 
ing, and  mostly  cultivated.  We  reached  Nebatiyeh  at  10  o'clock, 
a  large  village  in  a  broad  open  fertik'  valley  or  basin  drained 
northwest  to  the  Zaherdny.  It  is  a  market-place  ;  and  a  fair  is 
lield  every  Monday.  There  is  a  Khan,  so  called,  consisting 
merely  of  two  or  three  rows  of  stone  arches,  low  and  very  shal- 
low, so  as  hardly  to  cover  a  horse's  length  ;  mnch  on  the  plan  of 
a  range  of  New  England  horsesheds.  Two  only  (tf  the  houses 
of  the  villi^  had  two  stories.  One  of  these  belonged  to  the 
SheOdi  of  Ihe  district  Beldd  edi-BhOklf,  who  was  now  absent  at 
Beirftt ;  the  other  to  a  rich  peasant.  The  Sheikh  was  said  to 
have  a  council,  composed  of  members  from  the  different  sects. 
As  the  shoes  of  some  of  our  animals  required  fastening,  we  stop- 
ped here  for  more  than  an  hour.  The  smith  was  an  active,  handy 
fellow,  and  did  his  work  well.  Several  horses  wore  standing 
about,  and  very  many  donkeys  ;  these  kept  up  a  constant  bray- 
ing.— Nebatiyeh  is  midway  on  the  road  between  Sidon  and  Has- 
beiya,  six  hoars  fifom  each.' 

•At  11.10  we  proceeded  by  a  level  and  easy  road  towards  the 
castle,  now  directly  before  us  at  the  distance  of  an  hour  and  a 
half.  After  fifteen  minutes  we  were  opposite  the  upper  Neba- 
tiyeh, a  much  smaller  village  on  higher  ground  at  our  right. 
Directly  in  our  road  was  a  rude  cemetery  ;  and  the  graves  were 
trc^dden  down  by  the  passing  animals.^    As  we  advanced  the 

»  Bearings  at  Tell  Habln'isli :    Tlumin  Nebatiyeh:  Zebdia  368%  f  VL  KftTat 

15°.    Xi'bv  Safy  33".    'Arab  Suiiin  51.  csh-Slmkif  U7  . 

Keby  Siiud  55'.    Kfil'at  ci.h-Shukir  Kil  .       '  Boaritiga  nt  1 1.30 :  Nebv 'Alv et-Tabir 
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fields  and  pasture  became  ticlier ;  and  llie  ground  was  covered 
with  clover,  daisies,  anemones,  and  the  like.  Hermon,  too,  was 
ever  before  us,  towering  in  majesty.  A  pond  of  water  was  on 
our  right  at  12.5.'  We  passed  some  persons,  who  had  pitched  a 
tent,  and  had  a  larj^e  niimhor  of  liorses  tethered  and  feeding. 
At  12.20  we  readied  Arnnn,  near  the  foot  of  the  ridge  on  wliieh 
the  castle  stands.^  Tliis  ridge  begins  at  Wady  Jennfik,  and 
runs  southwesterly  along  the  course  of  the  Litany.  The  road 
from  Bidon  to  Hasbeiya  pa-sses  more  to  the  left ;  and  descends 
into  iho  lower  part  of  Wady  Jermflk^  north  of  the  ridee,  and  so 
to  the  Jisr  Ehflrdela.  The  distance  fitnn  Amtln  to  the  bridge 
is  50  minutes. 

AmtUi  is  a  small  and  miserable  village.  Its  name  is  only 
known,  as  used  by  Arabian  writers  to  mark  the  adjacent  fortress, 
esh-Bhiikif  Arni'in,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  castles 
called  esh-ShOkif,  but  of  less  note.'  We  stopped  for  lunch 
beneath  a  spreading  tree,  surrounded  by  scattered  rocks.  In  two 
of  these  sarcophagi  had  been  excavated,  with  grooves  for  the 
lids  ;  and  one  of  them  was  rounded  at  the  ends. 

Between  the  village  and  the  Ibot  of  the  castle  ridge,  is  a 
lower  meadow-like  tract,  about  ton  minutes  broad  ;  and  then 
the  direct  ascent  is  veiy  steep.  We  rode  to  the  top  in  twenty 
minutes  from  the  vilhige.  An  easier  path  leads  up  from  the 
southwest.  On  the  way  up  we  passed  what  may  have  been  a 
tank  f(^r  water  ;  the  front  was  built  up  with  solid  masonry, 
while  the  back  part  was  excavated  in  the  steep  sloj)e.  We  camo 
out  on  the  southwest  of  the  fortress  ;  passing  among  the  ruins  of 
a  village  in  that  quarter  once  belonging  to  the  castle,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  with  two  round  towers.  Here  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  fat  some  distance  has  been  levelled  off,  perhaps  as  a  parade 
ground,  and  forms  still  a  solitary  but  magnificent  promenade. 
Approaching  the  eastern  brink,  we  looked  down  suddenly,  and 
almost  perpendicularly,  upon  the  Litany  in  its  narrow  valley  1500 
feet  below,  as  determined  later  by  Dr  De  Forest.  The  height 
of  the  ridge  on  the  other  side,  above  Arnftn,  is  less  than  500 
feet.    The  elevation  above  tlie  sea  is  220.'5  feet. 

We  now  liad  close  l»etore  us  the  massive  remains  of  the 
ancient  castle,  the  lirlfort  of  the  crusaders  ;  and  all  around  us 
a  prospect  of  great  extent  and  grandeur.  The  isolated  ridge  of 
tiie  castie  is  entirely  naked ;  and  being  higher  than  aU  the 
nei^bomnng  ridges  and  the  adjacent  country,  except  Jebel 
Rlbftn,  the  fertiess  stands  out  as  a  conspicuous  landmark,  viable 

»  Boarinps  at  12JSt  KsfirTSbolkE.  im.  •  One  of  these,  called  csb-SlinkifTinin, 
Sh^kin  W.  3  m.  wu  near  Tyre ;  lee  Scholteu'a  ludcx  iu 
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at  a  great  distance  in  all  directions.  Towards  the  east  were  the 
snowy  heights  of  Hcniion,  sometimes  called  also  Jebel  eth-Thclj, 
"Snow  mountain and  far  in  the  E.  N.  E.  was  another  lofty 
peak  with  nnow,  the  lii;^hest  in  Auti-Lehanon,  on  the  east  of 
Zebedany.  Looking  northeast,  the  eye  took  in  the  outlines  of 
the  Bok&'a,  the  great  valley  between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon. 
Between  nortbeast  and  north  tbe  sonthem  ridges  of  Lebanon,  or 
Jebel  Bihftn,  came  tnmbUng  down  in  dark  beavy  maaws  between 
the  Litany  and  Wady  JermQk,  filling  np  the  whole  interval  quite 
to  the  fork.  From  thence,  an  hour  or  more  above  the  fork,  a 
broad,  rocky,  and  much  lower  ridge,  is  thrown  off  towards  the  S. 
S.  E.  and  through  the  whole  of  this  ridge  the  river  breaks  its  way 
very  obhqucly  by  a  deep  and  singular  eliasm.  The  same  ridge 
divides  beyond  tlie  Litany  ;  one  branch  continuing  along  near 
the  river,  and  forming  the  eastern  wall  of  its  valley  and  the 
western  side  of  Merj  *Ay(in  ;  the  other  uniting  with  the  ridge  on 
the  east  o£  Merj  'Ay  On,  and  separating  it  fwm  Wady  et-Teim. 
This  latter  ridge  we  could  now  see,  across  tbe  former,  and  still 
further  beyond  was  visible  tbe  great  castle  of  Banias.  In  the 
B.  S.  E.  were  the  higher  hills  on  the  west  of  the  Hfdeh.  The 
deep  valley  of  the  Litany  below  the  castle  is  "  a  great  gulf " 
there  fixed  ;  which  forms  an  almost  impassable  barrier  between 
the  regions  on  each  side.  One  of  tlie  most  frequented  ]>laces  of 
passage  is  tlie  bridge  of  KhQrdela,  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Jer- 
mOk  ;  just  above  the  castle,  but  not  visible  from  it.  The  bridge 
has  pointed  arches  ;  and  was  formerly  defended  by  a  tower  at 
the  west  end,  now  in  rains.  The  castle  ridge,  witii  its  western 
slope,  continues  on  towards  the  south ;  but  after  half  an  boor 
the  river  suddenly  turns  west,  almost  at  a  right  angle,  oppoaite 
Deir  Mimtis,  and  breaks  through  the  ridge  by  a  narrow  chasm  ; 
leaving  the  ridge  and  slope  running  on  stiU  further  beyond,  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  The  Hver  continues  to  flow  along  a 
deep  and  narrow  ravine  through  tliis  region  of  table  land,  until 
it  enters  the  sea,  as  the  Kasimiyeh,  north  of  Tyre.  The  steep 
sides  of  its  ravine  are  mostly  clothefl  with  shnibs  ;  and  so  narrow 
is  the  chasm,  and  so  even  and  imbrokeu  the  laud  on  either  side, 
that  the  traYeller  oomes  out  unaipeotedly  upon  the  1»ink  of  ihia 
precipitous  gulf. 

In  the  north  is  Wady  Jeimtkk,  shut  in  on  the  east  b¥  the 
biffh  wall  of  Jebel  Bthin  ;  and  on  the  west  by  a  much  lowTr 
ridge,  which  on  its  other  side  rises  but  little  above  the  tract  of 
table  land  that  we,had  passed  over.  Below  the  water-shed  near 
the  angle  of  the  Zaherany,  the  valley  spreads  into  a  j»lain,  ]tcr- 
haps  twenty  minutes  in  width  by  an  hour  or  more  in  length. 
Ten  minutes  from  the  water-shed  in  the  plain,  is  a  t'ountnin, 
Neb'a  el-Madineh,  the  head  of  a  small  stream  called  the  Zu~ 
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itSkkL  This  is  joined  fifteen  minntos  fiirliher  down  by  another 
fiom  Neb'a  Shfluah,  on  the  side  of  Jebcl  Kihan.  After  another 
quarter  of  an  honr  is  the  equalid  village  of  JermOk  with  its 
fountain  and  stream,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Rihdn.  Further 
down,  the  valley  contracts  to  a  narrower  and  steeper  glen,  and 
descends  to  the  Lititnv.  Trtmrah,  the  ruin  of  a  mo<lern  villatje, 
18  Situated  directly  in  the  fork  ;  and  is  one  hour  distant  from 
Jermdk,  and  twenty  minutes  ahove  the  Jisr  et-Khflrdela.  The 
▼i^y  is  eveiywhere  fertile  with  tillage  and  pasturage  ;  hut  the 
plain  18  said  to  be  unhealthy.  It  belonps  to  the  Dnize  Sludkhs 
of  the  JembUlt  fiimily.  Wady  Jeimflk  is  the  boundary  between 
the  district  of  esh-Shakif  and  that  of  Jezzin  on  Lebanon.  In 
like  manner  the  Zaherftny  sepaiates  BeUul  esh-BhOkif  fiom  et- 
Tuffdh  on  the  north. 

The  aspect  of  the  vast  and  lofty  masses  of  southern  Lebanon, 
or  Jebel  Kihan,  here  seen  as  shut  in  and  distinctly  bounded  by 
the  Litany  and  Wady  Jerniilk,  is  dark,  rugged,  and  grand.  Its 
southern  point  slopes  ofif  gradually  down  to  the  fork  of  the  two 
valleys  ;  and  though  there  mu«t  probably  be  upon  it  arable  land,  * 

§it  there  is  no  village  of  any  siae  m  the  whole  tract  south  of  Kefir 
Itiu^  Jermdk  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest.' 
We  now  entered  the  fortress.  The  main  approach  is  from 
the  south  ;  and  here  was  a  fine  reservoir  for  water,  in  connection 
with  the  moat.  This  latter  was  cut  in  the  solid  rock  along  the 
western  side  and  southern  end  of  the  castle  ;  the  other  quarters 
being  in  themselves  inaccessible.  The  crest  of  the  ridjie  is  verv 
narrow  ;  and  the  castle  occupies  its  whole  breadth,  and  more. 
The  approach  was  by  a  drawbridge  on  the  south  ;  and  was  then 
carried  along  upon  a  lower  ledge  on  the  east,  thirty  ieet  or  more 
below  the  main  body  of  the  fortress.  Here  are  the  remains  of 
bnildmgs,  perhaps  stables,  erected  by  the  cfusaders,  on  what 
would  seem  to  have  been  earlier  platiorms  or  abutments  resting 
on  lower  projecting  rocks.  Near  the  northeast  corner,  massiA  c 
erections  lean  upon  the  upper  castle  ;  and  through  these  was  the 
main  entrance.  The  whole  approach,  therefore,  was  perfectly 
commanded  by  the  castle.  The  surface  of  the  declivity  between 
the  lower  ledge  and  the  u])per  castle,  where  not  of  itself  so  steep 
and  smooth  as  to  be  inaccessible,  is  covered  with  fine  sloping 
masonry.    This  was  now  gay  with  a  profusion  of  anemones. 

The  form  of  the  oasde  was  controlled  by  the  groimd  on 
which  it  stands.  It  is  therefore  long  and  very  narrow;  the 
length  being  greatly  disproportkmed  to  the  breadth.  The  east- 
em  side  seems  to  nave  been  chiefiy  built  up  by  tiie  crusaders ; 

»  Bearings  from  Kftl'at  esh-Shiikif:  Neby  268  \     eLHttmnh  27S°.     Shftkin  H02  \ 
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with  tlio  exception  of  tlic  sloping  work  outside.  Here,  about 
the  iiiithlle,  is  the  Latin  chapel,  with  groined  ceilinfjs,  and  a 
fine  (iotliic  ]M>rtal  ()])eninrr  into  the  inner  conrt.  But  aldnpr  the 
wliole  western  side,  ineludin*^  the  corners  on  the  north  and  the 
southwest)  it  needs  but  a  glance  to  perceive,  that  this  whole 
portion  belongs  to  a  period  &r  earlier  than  the  cnuadee.  Tins 
part  still  £>rmB  the  main  body  of  the  building ;  and  eibibitB 
▼eiy  few  traces  of  the  work  of  the  middle  ages.  It  is  built 
throughout  with  bevelled  stones  ;  not  Lu^  stones  like  those  at 
Jerusalem,  nor  with  a  bevel  so  regular  as  is  found  even  in  the 
tower  of  Ilippiens  ;  but  yet  of  the  name  <j^eneral  character  ;  left 
rough  in  the  middle,  and  coarser.  Tlie  stone  is  also  softer  ;  and 
consequently  more  weather-worn.  There  are  here  several  8(|uare 
projecting  towers,  with  suhstruetious  sloping  ujtwards  from  the 
moat,  which  may  be  said  to  he  almost  fac-simika  of  ilippicus. 
On  the  southwest  is  a  round  comer  tower,  having  also  its  round 
sloping  substructions  ;  tlie  whole  producing  a  fine  effect  East 
of  this  was  a  small  i}ortal,  having  a  round  arch  of  stones  hewn 
•  smooth  and  fully  bevdled  ;  presenting  an  ornamental  appearance. 
The  walls  are  very  solid  and  lofty,  rising  sixty  or  eighty  feet 
above  the  trench.  Tlie  length  is  given  at  about  800  feet ;  the 
breadth  is  varialile,  hut  nowhere  exceeds  300  feet.  The  repairs  of 
the  crusaders  are  every  wliere  easily  to  he  distinguished  ;  they  have 
a  character  totally  different  from  the  rest.  This  great  fortress 
is  now  wholly  deserted  and  in  ruins  ;  and  its  vaulted  stables  and 
princely  halls  serve  only  as  a  shelter  for  the  goat-herd  and  his 
flocks. 

Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  fortress  existed 
long  before  the  time  of  the  crusades  ;  yet  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  historical  notice  respecting  it  earlier  than  the  twelfth  oen- 
tury.'  Perhaps  some  notice  of  the  kind  may  yet  be  discovered, 
to  fix  the  date  ;  hut  at  any  rate  it  cannot  be  later  than  the 
times  of  the  Byzantine  or  Roman  dominion  in  Syria  ;  if  not 
indeed  earlier.  Here  was  always  an  important  pass  from  Sidon 
towards  the  east.  The  Siilonians  early  had  ])oK8ession  of  the 
country  around  B&ni&s  and  of  the  plain  of  the  Hilleh,  which 
Josephus  speaks  of  as  the  great  ptain  of  Sidon and  their 
only  direct  access  to  that  region,  the  only  point  where  they  ootdd 
well  cross  the  Litany  to  reach  Merj  'Aytbi  and  the  Htdeh,  was 
by  this  pass.  Here  too  is  still  foimd  the  easiest  of  the  great 
roads  from  Sidon  to  Damascus,  avoiding  entirely  the  steeps  and 
the  rough  places  of  Lebanon.   That  in  the  prosperous  times  of 

>  For  BOdma  of  wh-Shftkif  during  tfaa      *  Joa.  Ant  5.  3.  1,  rh  uiya  wMw  Si- 
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Phenician  commerce,  there  should  not  here  have  been  a  fortress 
commanding  this  important  pass,  can  hardly  be  supposed. 

We  returned  from  the  castle  to  Amfin  ;  and  left  that  village 
at  2.20  on  our  way  to  the  hridge  over  the  Lit&ny  at  Katot'tyeh. 

The  road  led  through  a  rich  and  beautiful  tract,  without  wood, 
to  el-Hflmrah  ;  which  we  reached  at  2.50. '  Here  the  back  view 
of  the  great  gorge  of  the  Zahcrany  and  the  afljacent  peaks  of 
Rihan,  was  very  Hue  ;  and  showed  the  mountain  on  tlie  north 
-  of  the  gorge  to  be  the  highest.  Passing  ou  throngli  ricli  fields 
and  over  a  swell  of  ground,*  we  saw  a  boy  alone  with  two  cuinels 
and  a  donkey,  which  he  was  tethering  out  for  pasture,  singing  in 
the  mean  time  with  mi^t  and  main.  At  3.15  we  came  to  the 
eastern  village  of  Zautar ;  and  ten  minutes  later  to  the  western 
Zautar.  Between  them  was  an  encampment  of  gypsies,  with 
tents  and  horses,  in  a  field.  Here  we  could  look  down  into  the 
deep  gulf  of  the  Litfiny  on  our  left,  running  west ;  its  steep 
sides  were  covered  with  shrubs.  We  soon  began  to  descend  a 
side  valley  running  down  almost  parallel  to  the  Litany,  called 
Wady  'Ain  'Abd  el-'Al.  As  we  passed  down  we  could  see  the 
course  of  the  Litiiny  for  some  distance  below  the  junction  ; 
where  the  river  at  last  enters  a  narrow  chasm  between  very  high 
banks.  The  wooded  sides  of  its  chasm  above  and  below  the 
bridge,  cannot  be  less  than  from  500  to  800  feet  in  height.  We 
came  down  to  the  river  and  bridge  at  4.25  ;  and  pitched  our 
tent  for  the  night  on  the  north  bank,  amid  the  long  grass  of  a 
meadow  close  by  the  bridge^  in  the  bottom  of  this  deep  valley. 
During  the  night  the  dew  was  veiy  heavy  ;  so  that  the  tent  was 
wet  through. 

The  river  was  here  running  close  under  the  high  southern 
biink  ;  the  stream  swollen,  hirger  than  any  we  had  yet  crossed, 
and  rushing  on  over  a  rocky  bed  with  many  rapids.  A  smaller 
northern  branch  enclosed  an  island  ;  and  across  this  the  bridge 
is  built ;  the  middle  part  being  a  causeway.  The  abutments 
and  the  two  northern  arches  of  the  northern  part  of  the  bridge, 
are  of  very  high  antiquity ;  all  the  rest  is  modem ;  and  the 
whole  is  rickety  and  covered  with  an  execrable  pavement.'  At 
the  bridge  are  two  large  mills  ;  and  one  further  down.  These 
are  not  used  until  later  in  the  season  ;  when  the  water  of  the 
mills  on  other  streams,  fails. 

There  are  onlv  two  or  tliree  houses  near  the  brid^je.  Tlie 
village  Ka'ka'iyeh  lies  high  on  the  northern  hill  side,  at  our  right 
as  we  came  down,  at  least  a  mile  distant.    On  tlie  high  point 

'  Bearings  at  ol-H&mrah :  Sliiikia  N.       '  This  bridge  over  the  Litany  wu  uii- 

85'  W.    Meifidhfin  N.  30'  W.  known  to  Frank  nddeat*  at  the  Ume  of 

*  Bearings  lit  3:  pt-Tiiiyiheh  152',  .I.J  otir  furmi  r  j<mnioy.    Tt  was  fir«t  bronght 

m.    Deir  es-Siriyun  153  ,2^  m.     Both  to  notice  by  Mr  Wolcutt  in  1842;  oeo 
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between  Wady  el- Ain  and  the  LltAny,  was  the  little  -village 
Judeideh.  Beyond  the  river,  we  could  look  up  along  Wady 
Hujeir,  comin«;  down  from  near  Tibnin.  On  the  point  above  its 
junction  with  the  LitSny,  was  ez-ZGkkiyeh  ;  and  at  a  distance 
on  its  high  eastern  bank,  tlie  village  of  Kuscir  was  in  siglit. 
The  river  separates  the  two  diatricts,  Belad  iShOkit'  and  Beiad 
Beshurah.* 

Snlnrdny,  April  \Oth. — Our  })lan  for  to  day  wjih  to  visit 
Kiibrikhah  and  Khirbet  JSilini,  where  we  had  heard  of  ruins  and 
columns  ;  and  then  reach  Tibnin.  We  took  as  guide  an  old 
man  named  Muhammed,  with  one  eye  and  a  dniater  look,  bat 
intelligent ;  who  lived  at  the  bridge,  and  had  snpplied  us  with 
provisions  for  the  day. 

We  forded  the  northern  branch  of  the  river ;  and  thna  escaped 
the  worst  portion  of  the  bridge  and  the  causeway.  Leaving  the 
bridge  at  7.30,  wc  smm  entered  and  passed  up  Wady  Hujeir  in  a 
general  direction  abmit  S.  by  E.  the  usual  road  to  Tibnin.  The 
valley  is  narrow,  with  very  high  banks  ;  which  ]irevent  tlie  tniv- 
eller  from  seeing  any  thing,  except  now  and  then  a  villnj^e  on 
their  brow.  The  steep  slopes  on  each  side  were  beautifidly 
wooded  with  the  Butm,  the  oak,  a  speeiea  of  maple,  laurel,  and 
ocoaaionaUy  a  carob  tree.  As  we  advanced,  the  path  was  skurted 
with  flowers,  as  anemones,  a  pea  with  puiple  flower,  small  red 
ppies,  yellow  daisies,  and  others.  A  lively  limpid  brook  was 
¥!ing  down  the  vall^,  turning  at  short  intervals  not  less  than 
six  mills,  and  there  was  the  ruin  of  a  seventh.  These  were 
now  grinding  for  the  peojde  of  the  region  ;  but  later  in  the 
season  the  stream  j)artially  dies  away  ;  and  tlu  ii  llie  largo  mills 
at  the  bridge  are  put  in  motion.  As  we  went  on,  Kashid 
plucked  for  us  the  green  pod  of  a  carob  tree  ;  which  must 
therefore  have  blossomed  very  early,  probably  in  February,  like 
the  almond.  The  whole  valley  presented  a  scene  of  sweet  rural 
beauty."  The  air  too  was  fall  of  the  songs  of  the  lark  and 
many  other  small  buds.  The  note  of  one  much  resembled  that 
of  the  bluebird. 

We  came  at  8.45  to  'Ain  Hujeir  ;  above  which  the  water- 
course sometimes  becomes  quite  dry  in  summer.  At  8.50  wo 
turned  to  the  left  up  Wa<ly  Selilky,  which  comes  down  from  the 
southeast.  Here  we  met  a  man  with  a  large  dn»ve  of  liorses 
and  cattle.  We  had  before  seen  in  Wady  Hujeir  (juite  a 
number  of  camels  ;  and  among  them  a  young  one  already  with 
a  saddle  on  its  back.    After  fiitccu  minutes  we  began  to  climb 

'  Roarings  from  JisrKaTca'iyeh:  \nilage  »  Bearings  at  8:  ez-Zftkktyeh  N.  10'  EL 

of  Ka*kh*iy<  h  N.  15    W.  1  m.    .TudcMeh  el-Knntiirah  S.  45'  K.  1  J  m.  on  W.  bank. 

N.  60  E.  i  m.    ez-Ziikkiyeh  S.  70  E.  f  'Aidib  S.  10^  W.  f  m.  on  W.  bank, 
n.  Konir  &  i6*  E.  2  m. 
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the  Bteep  soutbem  bank,  in  order  to  reach  Kabitkhah.  The 
way  mm  little  more  than  a  goat  path,  leading  up  over  rocks  and 

among  bushes,  and  very  difficult.  The  ascent  was  not  less 
than  from  700  to  800  feet.  The  guide  probably  mistook  the 
way  ;  since  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  tliere  slunild  not  l>e  an 
easier  path  between  the  village  and  its  mills.  We  came  out  on 
the  brow  at  9.30  ;  and  saw  Kubrikhali  before  us  8.  40  E.  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  distant.  Our  path  now  lay  through  fields  of 
wheat  of  the  most  Inzoiiant  growth ;  finer  than  which  I  had 
not  before  seen  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

Among  these  splendid  fields  of  grain  are  still  found  the  fares 
spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament.^  As  described  to  me,  they 
are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  wheat  until  the  ear  appears. 
The  seed  resembles  wheat  in  form  ;  but  is  smaller,  and  black. 
In  Beirilt  poultry  are  fed  upon  this  seed  ;  and  it  is  kej^t  for 
sale  for  that  purpose.  When  not  separated  from  the  wheat, 
bread  made  from  the  flour  often  causes  dizziness  to  those  who 
eat  of  it.  All  thi^  corresponds  with  the  Iclium  temuletUum,  or 
bearded  daneL* 

We  reached  KObrlkhah  at  9.45.  It  is  a  miserable  village,  on 
the  southern  brow  <tf  the  deep  Wady  Bel^&y,  commanding  a 
wide  view  on  the  east  as  far  as  to  the  ridge  in  the  west  of  the 
Hddeh ;  and  on  the  north  into  Behld  Shukif  The  sea  was 
visible  ;  also  Jebel  Rihan  and  Jerjti'a  ;  wliile  Kul'at  esh-Shukif 
on  its  naked  ridge  appeared  as  if  on  the  southeast  border  of  a 
large  plain,  alone  in  a  vast  basin.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  was  perfectly 
clear  ;  and  glittering  with  its  snows.  Wady  SelOky  was  said  to 
have  its  beginning  near  'Aitbertln,  between  Bint  Jebeil  and 
Kedes.  It  drains  the  whole  intervening  region.  Beyond  the 
valley  there  was  pointed  out  to  as  a  laige  treci  N.  65^  £.  at  the 
distance  of  some  two  mfles ;  around  which  were  said  to  be  a  few 
ruins  bearing  the  name  of  Kesa£  This  name  corresponds  to  the 
Achahaph  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  a  city  on  the  border  of  the 
tril)e  of  Asher  ;  whose  king  is  twice  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  king  of  Hazor.'  As  Hazor  was  situated  somewhere  on 
the  west  of  the  Hiileh  and  overlooking  it,  there  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  the  idea,  that  the  true  site  of  Achshaph  may  have 
thus  been  perpetuated  under  the  name  Kesdf.* 

On  approaching  the  village,  we  came  upon. the  rains  of 
dwellings,  some  cf  them  of  hewn  stones ;  and  I  afterwards  found 
among  them  a  curved  stone  of  an  arch,  with  a  piojecting  shonl- 

*  Matt  13,  2.'>»q.  \\xn.  Deir  Sirivan  4G\  Kal'at  Shftkif  42°. 

*  Infclix  loliara,"  Vlrg.  Qmt.  1.  164.  'Atshith  82%  1^  m.  el-K«atanUi35D  ,  1  tn. 
Gr.  C«C<t»'««-  Arab.  Zawan.  Shfikin  3\     Zautir  Cwc^t)  3  .  Kflseir 

*  Josh.  19,  25.  ib.  11,  1.  12,  20.  3f.O  ,  3^  m.  Tulin  207  .  el-Burj,  west  of 
<  Bearings  at  Kubrikhah:  TuUfiniych    W.  Ilujoir,  28G  .    Tibnin  228%  •»-S«a- 

14r.  McriwtMh  189%  Beai  Hftijto  122%  wwMh  286\  KciAf 
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der,  Biicli  as  i<?  seen  in  the  rcrnainfl  of  the  theatre  at  Smyrna. 
The  ruins  wc  liad  coiiie  to  exiuiiinc  are  in  the  village  itnelf. 
Thev  consist  of  two  roW8  of  columns  of  an  ancient  teu)j)le,  ex- 
tending from  east  to  west.  The  columns  are  of  a  whitish  lime- 
etone.  Of  the  northern  row  tliere  are  four  btanding  in  place, 
two  prostrate,  and  fragments  of  two  otben.  Of  the  southern 
row,  three  are  standing  and  two  are  lying.  One  of  the  upright 
columns  has  an  Ionic  capital  wi^  delicate  traoeiy-wotk  hebw 
the  Tolutes.  Its  lK  i<!;ht  in  all  is  ahout  twelve  feet.  Many  latge 
hewn  stones  are  built  into  the  walls  of  hovels  around  and  among 
the  columns  ;  but  there  are  none  that  seem  to  be  in  place. 
That  here  was  an  ancient  heathen  tomjOc,  tliere  can  l>e  little 
doubt  ;  hut  whether  it  was  of  Phcniciun,  Circek,  or  Ronuin 
origin,  there  exists  no  historic  truce  wliutevcr,  to  ati'ord  light  or 
reward  uKiuiry. 

We  set  off  again  at  10.35  ;  and  bent  our  course  nearly  west 
towards  TiUln.  The  way  was  imeven ;  crossing  shallower  valleys 
and  low  ridges  hetween  them.  Our  guide  lost  the  road  ;  and 
thus  delayed  us  some  ten  minutes.  We  reached  Tulin  at  11.25, 
situated  on  a  high  cliff  looking  down  into  Wady  Hujeir  on  the 
west ;  it  is  here  a  deep  precipitons  valley  with  a  bend  towards  the 
east.'  The  village  has  no  tnices  of  antiquity.  Quite  a  herd  of 
young  cattle,  as  also  horses  and  donkeys,  were  shut  up  together 
in  a  large  enclosure.  Among  those  who  came  to  gaze  at  us,  was 
a  woman  spinning,  twirling  her  spindle  in  her  hands.  We  had 
yesterday  seen  an  old  man  occupied  in  the  same  way. 

To  reach  Khirbet  Silim  we  had  to  make  a  great  circuit  by 
way  of  Bauwiaeh  around  the  head  of  a  valley  towards  the  lefL 
Setting  off  at  11.35,  we  returned  five  minutes  on  our  road ;  and 
then  struck  first  southeast,  and  afterwards  southwest,  reaching 
Sauwftneh  at  12.25  ;  although  the  diri>ct  distance  from  TUlSn  is 
not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  The  village  is  a  miserahle 
nest  ;  surrounded,  like  the  others  we  had  seen,  hy  heaj)S  of  stones, 
the  remains  of  peasants'  houses.  We  here  struck  a  side  valley 
running  down  southwest  to  Wady  Hujeir ;  and  came  to  the 
Tibnin  road  along  the  latter  at  12.45.  AVe  turned  down  this 
valley  for  ten  minutes  ;  and  so  arrived  at  Khirbet  Silim,  situated 
on  the  left  side  of  the  valley,  on  a  high,  thin,  sharp  ridge  of  rock 
between  Wady  Hujeir  and  a  small  parallel  side  valley. 

On  the  Tiorthern  and  higher  end  of  this  thin  ridge,  is  the 
village  of  Khirbet  Silim  ;  its  houses  piled  one  upon  another  to 
the  top,  apparently  without  streets  or  open  ground ;  a  most 
comfortless  looking  place.   South  of  the  village,  where  the  ridge 

"  Beorinjcf  from  TAttni  TfWn  IHW*.  184*.— Wert  of  Wady  Iluieir:  Khirbet 
e«-Sauwui.ch  ISr,  H  ni.  KuPat  Sliftkif  Silim  213  ,  1|  in,  Kolaw.-ili  298%  I  m. 
(2°.  Mejdcl  SUim  146%  2^111.  JameyiiiMh  el-Bag  310%  1^  m.   Tberifeh  3ir. 
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is  lower,  is  a  Isvel  area  or  natmnl  platfoim  cf  roek.  In  ilia 
middle  of  this  stands  a  lone  column  ;  and  another  column  and 
two  or  three  pedestals  form  part  of  a  low  wall  on  tlie  west. 
There  are  no  ca|»itals.  Wherever  the  surface  of  tlie  rock  was 
uneven,  it  has  been  filled  out  with  pavement.  The  columns  arc 
of  the  comnjou  limestone  ;  and  much  ruder  than  those  at  Ktl- 
brikhah.    Here  too  probably  once  stood  a  heathen  temple. 

We  took  our  lunch  on  the  platform,  in  the  shade  of  the  loir 
waB.  While  thus  occupied,  the  Bheikh  of  the  village  came  to 
pay  U8  his  respects.  He  was  an  elderly  man,  and  quite  respectable 
in  his  appearance.  There  was  something  imusuallj  constrained 
in  his  salutation  of  our  old  guide.  Bashid  aftenvards  learned, 
that  Mohammed  had  formerly  stolen  three  horses  from  the 
Sheikh  ;  and  for  this  had  received  two  hundred  blows  of  the 
bastinado,  and  been  fined.  Fortunately  we  had  now  done  widi 
our  respectable  escort. 

The  distance  from  Khirbet  SiUm  down  Wady  Hiyeir  to  the 
Litany  is  a  little  less  than  three  hours.' 

Leaving  this  place  at  1.30,  we  again  followed  up  Wady 
Hujeir.  The  fine  brook  had  disappeared  ;  the  sides  were  less 
high  and  less  wooded ;  though  still  our  patii  was  often  skirted 
with  flowers.  At  2.15  we  were  at  the  head  of  the  vallev,  on  a 
low  ridge,  from  which  we  descended  into  another  vaUey^  Wady 
'Ain  el-Mizrab,  so  called  from  a  fountain  here,  the  nearest  one  to 
Tibnin.  The  valley  has  its  head  branches  near  Hadd&thah  and 
Haris  in  the  southwest.  It  liere  sweejis  round  the  northeastern 
end  of  the  ridge  on  which  Tibnin  is  situated,  and  passes  down 
westwards  to  join  Wady  'Ashiir  in  the  direction  of  Kuna.  We 
ascended  rather  steeply  along  the  ridge  on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  valley ;  and  at  2.4D  came  to  Tibnin.  The  castle  stands  on 
the  highest  point  of  the  ridge,  looking  down  into  Wady  el-'Ain 
in  the  north,  and  out  over  the  basin  drained  by  it  in  the  south- 
east and  south.  The  large  village  of  Tibnin  is  in  a  lower  saddle 
of  the  ridge,  southwest  of  the  castle.  The  public  cemetery  lies 
between  the  villa<5e  and  the  castle  ;  many  paths  cross  it  ;  and 
the  graves  are  continually  trodden  under  foot.  We  pitched  our 
tent  on  the  grass  by  the  tlireshing-floors,  in  a  fine  sightly  spot, 
just  below  the  castle  on  the  south. 

While  pitching  our  tent  a  good-looking  man  approached  us  ; 
whom  we  found  to  be  a  Christian,  and  the  household  steward  of 
the  fomily  of  Sheikhs  residing  in  the  castle.  He  came  to  invite 
us  to  take  up  our  quarters  at  his  own  house  in  the  viUage.  He 
said  the  Sheikhs  were  all  absent ;  but  had  given  charge,  that  if 
any  Franks  came  along,  they  should  be  treated  wi&  respects 

*  Mr  WolooCft  in  BSbliotb.  Sm.  1848,  88. 
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We  desired  to  rest  awhile  ;  and  made  an  appointment  to  visit 
the  castle  afterwards.    The  Sheikli  of  the  villufje  also  called. 

At  the  time  fixed,  several  persons  acconi])unied  us  to  the 
castle.  The  entrance  is  from  the  southwest ;  and  is  reached  by 
a  steep  aecent  The  praeent  -waUs  are  moetlj  of  modern  patch- 
work. Only  the  eaHier  stately  Gothic  portal  remaiiiB,  with  its  inte- 
rior vaulted  passages.  Over  these,  and  higher  than  the  walls,  one 
of  the  leading  families  of  the  Bheikhs  of  the  Metawileh,  that  of 
'Aly  es-Silghir,  had  huilt  themselves  a  house,  in  which  they  reside 
in  a  kind  of  shahhy  state  ;  they  and  their  attendants  \mng  the 
only  inhabitants  of  tlie  castle.'  We  were  conducted  into  the 
house,  and  to  the  audience  hall  of  the  family.  This  occuj)ies 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  house  ;  and  from  its  high  position 
commands  a  noble  prospect.  Towards  the  southwest  it  has  a 
largo  projecting  window  or  halcony,  ovedooldng  the  village  and 
the  countiy  around.  As  we  reclined  in  this  window  on  m  once 
splendid,  hat  now  fiided  carpets,  we  oouH  look  through  tiie 
opposite  window  towards  the  northeast,  where  the  view  took  in 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh  and  KQl'at  esh-ShOkif.*  Here  sherbet  (sugar- 
water)  was  brought  to  us  by  a  boy  with  a  naj>kin  thrown  over 
his  shoulder,  on  which  the  guest  wi])es  his  month  after  drinking. 
Coffee  with  sugar  followed,  and  pipes  ;  after  wliich  a  still  larger 
company  attended  us  around  the  fortress,  to  point  out  to  us  the 
various  objects  of  interest. 

The  fortress  of  Tibnm  is  a  work  of  the  cmsaders.  They 
gave  it  the  name  of  Toron  (Toramim)  ;  but  the  name  Tihnin 
was  of  eailier  date.'  The  castle  was  dismantled  in  the  thir- 
teenth century ;  and  would  seem  never  to  have  heen  restored 
as  a  place  of  strength.  The  walls  may  have  been  built  up  again 
at  different  times  ;  they  are  now  in  great  decay,  and  in  many 
parts  seem  ready  to  tumble  down.  L(^ng  before  the  time  of  the 
crusaders,  however,  there  must  have  been  a  fortress  on  this  spot  ; 
and  they  built  upon  its  ancient  foundations.  Those  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  some  parts  of  the  wall  outside,  consisting  of  sttines 
like  those  of  the  castle  esli-5Shukif,  not  fully  beveUed,  but  hewn 
smooth  at  the  edges,  and  left  rough  and  sometimes  protuberant 
in  the  middle.  Many  such  stones  are  also  seen  on  the  inside, 
not.  in  place,  hut  scattered  ahout  or  huilt  in  singly  in  different 

'  b  tbe  first  edition  of  the  Biblical  highest  point  64  \  JerM'a  24*"  el- Yebudiyeh 

UMBmrchw,  the  nridenoe  of  this  fknily  826',f  in.<  e»-SnnwAneh  89**.  TAlhi  26*. 

was  by  niistjike  assigned  to  KfilAt  osh-Sliu-  Kubrikhali  4'J  .  ol-Kaiitarali  r$2  .  'Aliin'in 

ki£    See  Vol  U.  pp.  ioO,  451.  liu.  376.]  23  .  Deir  binyan  44  .  Shukin  18  .  Zau- 

*  Bearings  from  the  OMttoof  Hhalni  tur,  w«tt»  88*.  Zaatar,  eut,  86*.  KUrttet 

nn.Matb:ih  2\9\  'Aitbnt  f z-Zut  195%  2 m.  YAmAh,  on  a  hill  above  IIiKl.b'itbali,  225% 
l$ettab(in  171  .  Bei'asblt  12i) .  Shftkrah      *  WOL  Tyr.  IL  6,  "  nomen  priaoom 

es'.Sni.  SdM8r,lin.  Jnrne^ehSe',  J^bentn,"  See  the  fbrdier  htoloiioid  »>- 

2ni.  HfilrbSr?  .  el-Mrinsunili,  aniinlft:?  ,  ticvs  of  this  fortlWl,  in  VcL  IL  pb  ifil- 
2  m.  Kul'»t  ShOkif  42  .  J«bvl«>>h-i>hcikh,    4i^3.    [iii.  377.J 
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parts  of  the  later  work.  The  wall  encloses  an  area»  nearly 
sqaaie,  of  more  than  an  acie  of  ground.  This  was  apparently 
once  crowded  with  houses  and  other  buildings  of  stone,  now 
broken  down  and  strewn  about  in  shapeless  ruin.  There  is  at 
present  nothing  standing  within  the  enclosure,  except  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  Sheikhs  and  its  appurtenances. 

We  were  told  that  the  ruling  Sheikh  or  Bog,  receives  a  salary 
of  750  piastres  a  month  as  governor  of  the  diHtrict.  He  employs 
three  scribes  at  300  piastres  a  month  each  ;  and  allows  his 
steward  1500  piastres  a  year  and  food.  There  is  no  freehold  in 
the  province  ;  aU  lands  being  held  of  the  government.  The  land 
tax  or  rent  is  reckoned  by  yokes  of  oxen.  The  village  of  Tibnln 
has  380  male  inhabitants ;  of  whom  130  are  GhristianSy  and  250 
MetAwileh.  There  are  further  24  yokes  of  oxen.  They  pay  a  land 
tax  of  12,000  piastres.  Tliere  is  also  a  poll  tax  of  2100  piastres. 
Another  tax  of  2300  piastres  liad  been  remitted  by  the  Sultan, 
not  long  ago  ;  but  the  Beg  continued  to  exact  it,  and  appropri- 
ate it  to  himself.  Besides  all  these,  there  are  other  minor  taxes 
and  presents.  The  Sheikh  has  no  freehold  ]>roperty  ;  but  wlien 
SulimSin  Pasha  took  Tyre  and  Kus  el-'Ain  away  from  the 
fitmUy  of  'Aly  ea-SCighir,  he  assigned  to  them  the  revenue  of  six 
villages  in  the  distarict  of  Shtkmar ;  wliieh  the  Sbeikbs  still  con- 
tinue to  receive.  In  this  connection  too,  it  was  reported,  that 
Hesliid  Pasha  of  Constantinople  had  farmed  Bfts  el-'Ain  and 
the  district  irrigated  by  its  waters,  for  the  purpose  of  planting 
mulberry  trees  extensively  for  the  culture  of  sUk.  The  works 
were  said  already  to  have  been  commenced. 

We  heard  also  of  figures  sculptured  in  the  rocks  on  one  of 
the  roads  to  Tyre.  At  Hanaweih,  near  K^na,  are  three  images 
of  men  carved  on  a  tablet  in  the  face  of  a  rock  ;  the  middle  one 
higher,  and  seated  in  a  chair  ;  but  the  whole  much  injured  by 
the  weather.^  At  Mesna'ab  in  Wady  'Asht^,  about  an  hom  fiom 
Kftna,  are  similar  figures  in  a  cave  entered  by  a  door ;  here  they 
ars  well  preserved,  and  have  upon  the  bead  a  conical  cap*  We 
were  unable  to  visit  these  sculptures  ;  but  th^  deserve  tiie  at- 
tention of  future  travellers. 

Sunday y  April  llth.  About  midnight  a  strong  wind  arose 
from  tlio  southeast,  which  continued  to  increase,  until  there  was 
great  danger  that  the  ropes  of  our  tent  would  be  broken,  or  the 
tent-pins  be  torn  out.  The  flapping  and  shaking  had  long 
banished  sleep  ;  and  as  the  exposure  was  every  moment  greater. 

*  This  wonid  «©em  to  be  the  tablet  de-  which  Is  nearly  obliterated.    Above  the 

leribed  bj  Monro,  as  a  kind  of  window,  a  figures,  he  says,  is  the  winged  globe.  See 

yard  sqaare  and  us  much  in  depth,  high  hi«  Sammer  Ramble,  IL  p.  SSL— TbeM 

up  in  Um  rock«  on  the  right  of  a  Wady,  scnlptares  ne«d  farther  and  mOM  CweAil 

BMT  Ihfb  knrar  extremity  of  its  predpttoos  exanunatioo. 
baidu.  Heipaaktofy»iir%iiiM;  owof 
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we  Bent  off  Bacdud  abcnit  4(  o'clock  to  procure  for  m  a  place  in 

the  village.  He  soon  returned  with  the  offer  of  a  room  from 
the  Beg's  steward,  who  had  been  with  ns  yesterday.  We  im- 
mediately removed  thither.  The  wind  continued  as  a  Btroi^ 
sirucco,  filling  the  air  with  a  haze  ;  while  on  Jebel  Rihun  we 
could  see  occasional  showers.  In  the  afternoon,  the  wind 
changed  to  the  southwest,  the  rainy  quarter  ;  and  we  expected 
it  would  bring  rain  during  the  night.  But  the  sun  went  down 
in  a  base,  wiwout  olonds  ;  and  we  wind  died  away. 

It  was  Easter  Sunday ;  and  at  midnight  the  fast  had  oeaiedy 
and  ihe  people  had  begun  again  to  eat  meat.  There  was  of 
course  great  feaatiiig*  Hence  it  was,  that  Bashid  had  so  readily 
found  for  na  a  room.  Our  host  was  absent  at  church  when  we 
took  possession.  He  came  to  us  afterwards  ;  and  excused 
himself  for  the  dav,  as  his  business  confined  him  to  the  castle. 
He  called  again  at  evening;  and  his  whole  deportment  was 
courteous  and  respectful.  There  is  in  the  village  a  Christian 
priest ;  hut  no  church  building.  We  found  here  likewise,  quite 
.  unexpectedly,  a  shop  with  many  European  wares  for  sale  ; 
amone  the  rest  very  good  lump  sugar. 

The  house  of  our  host  had  been  built  apparently  at  different 
times,  around  a  small  court.  There  was  only  one  story  ;  but 
some  of  the  rooms  were  higher  than  others.  Hence  the  different 
portions  of  the  flat  roof  were  of  diftcreut  elevations ;  and  each 
had  its  separate  roller.  There  were  two  family  rooms,  a  kitchen, 
stable,  and  other  appurtenances.  The  room  we  occu[)ied  was 
tlie  best.  It  had  a  hearth  in  one  corner,  witli  a  funnel  over  it 
for  the  smoke  ;  in  another  corner  was  a  wide  i'nuued  divan  or  bed- 
stead ;  and  along  the  back  of  the  room  was  a  range  of  small 
niches,  apparently  for  receiving  jars.  An  arch  of  stone  spanned 
the  miiddle  of  the  room  from  wall  to  wall ;  on  which  the  beams 
and  joists  rested.  These  were  covered  over  with  small  branches 
and  brushwood ;  and  as  usual  with  earth  rolled  hard  above. 

In  our  room  was  a  single  wooden  chair,  of  the  rudest  and 
most  ordinary  kind  ;  a  wonder  in  this  region,  and  probably  pro- 
cured with  a  view  to  the  entertainment  of  Franks.  In  the 
house  and  around  the  court  were  many  dovecotes  ;  and  the  yard 
was  often  full  of  doves.  We  had  liere  several  times  before  our 
eyes  the  model  of  the  celebrated  Vase  with  doves  drinking  ;  but 
the  vase  was  in  tliis  case  nothing  more  than  a  rude  washbowl 
of  stone  in  the  middle  of  the  yard. 

In  the  village  many  houses  stand  upon  the  hill-side ;  so  that 
some  streets  are  skirted  on  one  side  with  houses  of  full  height, 
while  on  the  other  side  they  are  on  a  level  with  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  fronting  on  another  street  below.  Goats  and  donkeys 
were  feeding  on  these  looft ;  and  in  some  cases  a  foot-path  led 
o?er  them. 
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The  boys  in  the  street  were  nide  and  noisy ;  and  old  loen 
twirled  their  spindles.    But  we  had  a  day  of  quiet  rest. 

Monday  April  \2th.  We  eiigaj^ed  a  guide  for  Rameh, 
named  I  small,  a  dependent  of  the  Beg  and  a  Mutawaly.  He 
proved  faithful  and  intelligent.  When  the  time  came,  he 
^  arose  and  aaddkd  his  ass,"  and  went  with  us.  His  heast  was 
laige  and  strong,  and  travelled  well. 

Leaving  Tiboin  at  8.30  for  H&rts,  we  descended  obliquely 
into  Wady  'Ain  el-Mizrab,  here  coming  down  from  the  south- 
west. At  8.55  we  reached  the  bottom  ;  which  is  broad,  well 
tilled,  and  tolerably  fertile.  We  followed  up  a  main  branch 
quite  to  its  lie;id  ;  and  at  0.20  came  out  upon  our  former  road 
from  Bint  Jel)eil  to  Tyre,  just  opposite  Maris.*  This  village 
was  here  five  minutes  distant,  bearing  S.  60°  W.,  while  Tibniu 
bore  N.  G0°  E.  We  turned  to  the  right  lor  five  minutes,  on  our  old 
road,  to  the  siglitly  brow  overlooking  all  the  plain  and  region  of 
Tyre,  with  that  city  in  the  distance.  The  morning  was  misj^, 
with  showers  in  the  west ;  so  that  -the  view  was  less  eztensivB 
than  when  we  formerly  saw  it.  The  head  of  Wady  'AshOr  was 
directly  below  us.' 

We  returned,  and  passing  Haris  at  9.40,  proceeded  along 
the  right  side  of  a  valley,  called  fiirther  down  Wady  Seribbin, 
which  we  followed  to  its  junction  with  the  great  Wady  el-'Ayun. 
The  village  Eishaf  soon  came  in  sight  on  the  hills  across  the 
valley.  We  rose  along  the  right  hand  decHvity  to  the  village 
Seribbin  at  10.25.'  Continuing  on  the  declivity,  we  oame,  at 
10.40,  opposite  to  the  junction  with,  Wady  el-'Aytn ;  whero  the 
latter  coming  down  fW>m  the  8,  S.  E.  turns  at  an  acute  angle 
about  southwest.  The  road  from  Bumeish  to  Tyro  comes  down 
Wady  el-'Aydn  ;  and  here  ascends  and  crosses  the  rid^  in  the 
northwest.  The  villages  Kauzih  and  Salihany  were  m  sight, 
high  up  on  the  left  side  of  Wady  el-'Aytln ;  as  also  Beit  Lif  on 
the  same  side  in  the  vallev.* 

We  now  turned  up  on  the  road  to  Tyre  about  N.  N. 
W.  by  a  winding  path  ;  and  after  ascending  for  fifteen  min- 
utes came  out  upon  the  eastern  brow  of  the  broad  ridge 
d  table  land."  Traversing  this  we  came  at  11.25  to  T&ti^ 
an  old  village  near  the  western  brow,  commanding  a  view  of 
Tyre  and  its  plain.  Here  are  some  few  remains  of  antiquity. 
In  the  yard  of  a  hovel  and  stable  we  were  shown  a  stone 

'  The  narao  of  this  Tillage  was  given  to  '  Bearings  at  ScriUifal :  Bnihlf  8.^0. 

lit  WiODgljr  bvonr  ignorant  gnlde  in  1838,  B&meb  S.  55°  W. 

MHa^th.    'Aithat  ez-Z6i  ho  aUo  mi»-  *  Bearings  at  10.40:  Erah&f  S.  50*  B. 

named  Hftlieh.  Kanzih  S.  25"  W.    Beit  Llf  S.  55»  W. 

■  Beaziogsoa  the  brow  near  Harts :  Tyra  SAUhAny  S.  6.->  '  W.    R4meh  S.  60"  W. 

SOS*.  IMr'Aomits  802^  el  Bij&d  802".  *  Bearings  at  10.55,  on  eaeteni  \mwt 

Kefra252%lm.    Tibnin  N.  75°  E.    See  Ershal*119  .    Sa'*a' 166°.    Kaazih  197'. 

VoL  IL  pp.  464,  465.  [iii  882^  388.1  BAiiM>h22r.  BeUIif220%  YudnUr. 
Vol.  IU.— 6 
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about  two  feet  square,  with  sculptured  ornaments  ;  but  much 
defaced.  In  a  ledge  of  rocks  Roiith  of  the  \nllaf^e  there  are 
two  excavated  chambers  ;  one  of  tliem  with  two  receweR  for 
dead  bodies.  The  rocks  round  about  are  much  cut  away. 
From  the  higliest  point  of  this  ledge,  we  could  see  KOl'at  Shema' 
on  the  mountain  south  of  Tyre,  and  Kfia  el-Abyad  beyond. 
The  Tillage  Teir  Haifa  was  visible  fiur  down  towaids  en^KAkA- 
nh.  Not  fsa  distant  firom  ns  was  a  Tell  called  Meiyamtn,  witii 
ruins  near  it.  On  a  Tell  half  amile  south  of  as  were  said  to  he 
columns,  probably  of  an  ancient  temple.  * 

We  were  told,  that  at  Kuneifidh,  lower  down  the  mountain 
near  the  plain,  thoro  is  a  cave  with  two  marble  8arco])haf!;;i  having 
8cul])turc8  upon  them.  At  Beit  Lif  there  was  found  last  year  a 
quantity  of  gold  coin  ;  which  was  taken  to  Beirut  and  pven 
to  the  Paisha.  We  took  our  lunch  here.  Quite  a  number  of 
men  were  ploughing  round  about  the  village ;  each  carried  in 
his  hand  a  fpMi  some  ten  feet  long,  with  a  raike  at  the  end. 
The  plong^ung  at  this  season  was  fer  millet  and  tohaooo. 

Leaving  iktir  at  12.40  we  returned  to  the  fork  of  the  roads  ; 
and  thence  descended  very  steeply  for  ten  minutes  into  Wadyel- 
'AyAn,  at  the  junction  of  Wady  Seribbin,  where  the  former  turns 
soutliwest.  The  valley,  after  following  this  course  for  a  short 
time,  with  the  ridge  of  Kauzih  on  the  left,  again  turns  between 
west  and  northwest  ;  issues  from  the  moimtains  by  a  deep  gorge  ; 
and  as  Wady  el-'Azziyeh  skirts  the  northern  base  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea  near  Ras  el-Abyad.  W  e  now,  at  1.20,  proceeded 
up  Wady  el-'Ajta  8.  8.  E.  on  the  Bumeish  road  ;  untQ  at  2 
o'clock  we  came  out  into  a  fine  hashi  among  the  hiUa.  The  vil- 
lage of  Dibl  was  on  one  of  the  left-hand  hills,  half  a  mUe 
distant,  N.  60**  E.  On  the  right  the  plain  stretched  oflf  much 
further  in  the  south  and  southwest.  At  2.5  a  path  firom  Dibl 
to  Rdmeh  crossed  our  road,  and  by  it  we  sent  off"  our  muleteers 
to  the  latter  place.  After  anotlier  five  minutes,  we  bore  more  to 
the  right,  across  the  fields  ;  and  at  2.20  came  to  the  arch  of 
Huzziir,  with  the  ruins  of  Ilazireh  around  it.  The  spot  is  a 
gentle  acclivity  a  little  south  of  the  liumeish  road.' 

Here  is  a  rather  extensive  tract  of  ruins ;  with  many  hewn 
stones  ;  and  in  one  pkce  a  few  stones  coarsely  herelled,  as  at 
esh-ShOklf  There  are  several  cisterns ;  one  of  them  large  and 
open,  with  two  small  fig  trees  growing  in  it.  But  the  chief. 
object  of  interest  is  the  arch  or  vault  called  Httzztir,  standini^ 
on  a  flat  rock  over  the  entrance  of  an  excavated  sepulchre. 
The  arch  is  round  ;  the  stones  rather  large  but  not  bevelled  ; 

'  Bi-aringsat  Yatir :  Teir  Harfa  2.'>3^  Yaron  147°.  Sa'saMSr.  Kauzih  173". 
Kol'nt  Shtma'  271".     Meidol  Zftn  273^       »  RearingB  from  Hazireh  :   KaoziU  N. 

Merjamin  2GG\   Tyre  321  .   Deir  Kauio  60 MV.  1  m.    Ewbif  N.  25°  E.  HAota 

Sm    Kkam  m\    JUb  oU'Aia  818%  &  80' K  Sm.  DiU  N.  40"  £.  i  n. 
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and  the  whole  hears  the  markfl  of  extreme  aattqnity.  Beneath 
the  vault  the  flat  rock  is  cut  away  to  foma  a  sipping  passage 
leading  down  to  the  sepulchre.  This  passage  is  4  feet  wide,  12 
feet  long,  and  at  the  lower  end  5^  tbot  deep.  Here  is  a  low  portal 
leading  into  an  excavated  chamber  with  a  sarcophagus.  The 
vault  above  is  6  feet  broad  by  12  long  and  9^  high.  There  is 
another  sepulchre  southwest  of  this  and  similar  to  it,  excavated 
in  a  flat  rock  ;  but  liaving  now  no  vault  over  it.  This  place 
was  fint  found  by  the  Bey.  W.  M.  ThomBOUi  wbo  directed  our 
attention  to  it ;  and  bad  been  yislted  bybim  aadothets.  Tbe 
name  enggeets  at  once  the  Hazor  of  the  book  of  Joshua.  But 
that  city,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  was  near  the  HMeh  and  in 
the  territory  of  Naphtali ;  wliile  this  spot  is  remote  from  the 
Hdleh  and  in  the  tribe  of  Asher.  ^  No  historical  notice  has  yet 
heen  discovered,  Ijearing  upon  the  true  name  and  character  of  ' 
tliis  ancient  site.  It  may  well  have  been  an  ancient  Hazor  j 
though  none  is  mentioned  in  Asher. 

Setting  off  at  2.45,  we  turned  southweet  and  regained  the 
road  to  Bftmeh.  Many  cattle  were  feeding  in  the  j^ain ;  and 
numy  were  collected  to  drink  at  a  pond  of  water.  The  plain 
contracted  as  we  advanced  ;  and  at  3.15  we  reached  its  head 
and  rose  upon  a  low  lidge.*  Beyond  the  ridge  was  the  head  of 
another  valley  running  off  in  the  opposite  direction,  called  KhOllet 
el-Werdeh  ;  it  was  said  to  unite  with  Wady  el-Kurn.  We  bore 
more  to  the  right  ;  and  ten  minutes  later  Rameh  came  in 
sight  ;  as  also  'Aiteh,  beyond  the  Wady  just  described.'  We 
proceeded  to  R;\nieh,  descending  and  afterwards  ascending  its 
isolated  hill,  along  a  road  bearing  the  marks  of  great  antiquity, 
and  probably  trodden  for  many  centuries.  We  came  to  the 
village  at  3.45  ;  and  pitched  our  tent  on  one  of  the  greasy  ter- 
races just  below  the  viUage  towards  the  southwest 

B&meh  stands  upon  an  isolated  hill,  in  the  midst  of  a  basin 
with  green  fields,  surrounded  by  higher  liills.  The  southwestern 
portion  of  the  basin  has  no  outlet  for  its  waters  ;  which  therefore 
coUect  in  a  shallow  marshy  lake,  that  dries  up  in  summer. 
There  is  a  gap  in  the  ridge  on  the  northwest,  leading  through  to 
Wady  el-'Ay^(ln  ;  but  a  low  bar  or  water-shed  in  it  prevents  the 
water  from  flowing  off.  On  the  northeast  of  the  village  a  similar 
sap  breaks  down  to  Wady  el- Aytln  ;  and  drains  that  part  of  the 
basin.  The  inhabitants  were  now  supplied  with  water  only  fiom 
the  lake  ;  and  this  was  brought  up  in  jars  by  females  upon  their 
heads.  Tha  distance  was  about  three  eighthB  of  a  mile  ;  mostly 
up  a  steep  ascent.  In  summer,  when  the  lake  fails,  they  bring 
water  on  donkeys  fiom  a  fountain  several  miles  distant. 

*  M.  II,  L  10.  19, 86.  *  B«nlii0  •*  aiSi  BloMkN.  60*  W. 
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We  came  upon  an  ancient  Rarcopbagus  at  the  foot  of  t"he 
hill  ;  and  saw  otlirrs  on  the  way  up.  On  the  top  near  tbo 
village  are  two  very  large  ones.  One  of  the  lids  nieasiired  7J 
feet  long  by  2  feet  broad,  with  nearly  the  same  thickness.  In  a 
field  below  our  tent,  about  midway  of  the  hill-side,  were  others 
of  an  nmiraal  character.  In  a  lar^  iBolated  rock  were  excavated 
no  leaa  than  three  sarcophagi,  nde  hy  nde ;  and  then  the 
exterior  of  the  rock  was  hewn  away,  and  the  comers  rounded  oS, 
Around  each  sarcophagus  a  ledge  was  left,  for  a  corresponding 
groove  in  the  lid.  The  whole  is  a  stfikmg  monnment  of  anti- 
quity. 

There  is  no  room  for  question,  but  that  this  village  represents 
the  ancient  Ramnh  of  Asher.'  But  a])art  from  the  identity  of 
the  name,  there  is  no  evidence  for  its  antiquity,  except  the  sar- 
cophagi above  described.  Ho  trace  of  it  exists  in  any  historical 
record,  later  than  the  time  of  Joshua  ;  except  the  hue  mention 
of  the  name  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.' 

West  of  B&meh,  beyond  the  basin,  is  a  lofty  hill  called 
Bel4t ;  the  highest  point,  indeed,  in  all  that  region.  On  it  are 
ruins  ;  and  we  could  distinguish  a  row  of  columns,  still  support- 
ing in  some  parts  an  architrave.' — The  direct  distance  from  Tib- 
nSn  to  Rameh  is  about  thi*ee  and  a  half  hours. 

Tuesday^  April  iSth. — During  the  night,  the  northwest 
wind  became  strong  and  cold.  For  the  lirst  time  in  my  life,  I 
heard  the  cry  of  the  jackal ;  resembling  that  of  a  cidld,  or 
rather  the  yelping  of  a  young  dog.  It  came  fiom  the  southern 
hills  and  was  heard  also  by  the  servants. 

We  had  concluded  over  night  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Bel&t ;  and 
then  to  leave  it  to  circumstances,  whether  or  not  to  proceed 
further  west,  perhaps  as  far  down  as  to  Kfd'at  Shema'.  The 
morning  was  cold  and  cloudy.  Taking  a  guide,  who  rode  his 
own  horse,  we  started  at  7.15  ;  and  passing  down  along  tlie 
north  side  of  the  marsli,  and  then  up  an  open  valley  on  the  south 
of  the  hill  of  Bel&t  to  its  southwestern  flank,  we  ascended 
without  a  path,  and  with  some  difficulty  Ibr  the  horses.  We 
reached  the  top  at  7.45,  in  just  half  an  hour  ftom  Blmi^  The 
direct  distance,  therefore,  cannot  well  be  over  three  fourths  of  a 
mile.  The  wind  was  hig^  and  cold ;  the  thermometer  standing 
at  56°  Far.  The  view  was  extensive  and  grand  ;  and  while  my 
companion  was  sifting  the  guide  in  order  to  tind  out  the  names 
of  places  and  take  their  bearings,  I  turned  my  attention  to  the 
ruins. 

Here  was  once  a  temple  of  some  sort ;  of  which  ten  columns 

*  Josh.  19,  29.  Kauzih  69°.     Seribbln  47'.     IlMs  id*. 

*  OnomMt.  art.  JUtma,  Khirbet  YAn^  64°.   Belk  286%  im. 

*  BaMingi  tnm  BAbmIi:  'Aiftih  UO". 
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ate  still  BtancUo£,  Fiom  the  northern  mid,  its  sides  have  the 
direction  8.  20^  JB.  On  the  eastern  side,  near  the  south  end,  foor 
columns  still  bear  their  architraves  ;  as  also  three  at  tlie  nortli- 
west  comer,  that  is,  the  comer  pillar  and  one  on  each  side  of  it. 

All  the  columns  are  of  the  common  limestone  of  the  region,  with 
imperfect  capitals  resembling  the  Doric.  Tliey  are  about  12 
leet  high,  IJ  feet  in  diameter,  feet  in  circumference,  and 
stand  74  feet  apart.  The  length  of  the  whole  edifice  is  about 
90  feet  by  22  fdet  broad.  The  pillars  at  the  four  comers  are 
square  on  the  outside ;  but  on  the  inside,  eachoofn^of  the  |»llar 
is  so  rounded  off  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  sort  of  double 
column.  The  two  columns  in  the  middle  of  the  eastern  row 
are  also  square  on  the  outside,  and  round  within ;  thej  served 
apparently  to  form  the  portal.  On  the  west  side  are  remains  of 
a  platform  on  wliich  the  edifice  stood,  extending  seven  feet 
bevond  the  row  of  columns.  The  whole  area  is  now  full  of  fallen 
columns,  architraves,  and  the  like  ;  but  there  does  not  ajipear  to 
have  been  any  interior  building  or  fane.  The  stouub  are  exceed- 
ingly worn  by  the  weather  ;  a^  there  is  the  appearance  of  great 
radeness  of  architecture.  No  sculpture  is  to  be  &und  except  the 
columns  ;  nor  any  trace  of  inscriptions.  There  is  a  cistern 
^  roughly  hewn,  in  which  we  found  water.  Some  traces  of  a  small 
*  village  are  seen  near  by;  and  a  few  hewn  stones.  We  saw 
also  a  single  sarcophagus  sunk  in  a  lock,  with  a  mdeiy  formed 
lid. 

This  is  a  singular  niin,  and  hard  to  be  accounted  for.  It  has 
no  resemblance  to  the  heathen  temples  iu  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
Lehanon,  of  which  I  afterwards  saw  so  many  ;  nor  yet  to  the 
remains  we  had  so  recently  visited  at  EQbiihhah.  In  some 
points,  espedally  in  the  form  of  the  capitals,  and  of  the  pillars  at 
the  four  comers,  there  was  a  resemblance  to  the  remains  of  Jewish 
edifices  of  the  early  centuries  after  Christ,  which  we  afterwards 
saw  at  Kefr  Bir'im,  Kedes,  and  ejsewhere.  But  it  is  difiicult  to 
conjecture  for  wliat  j)urj)ose  the  Jews  of  that  day  should  have 
erected  such  a  structure  here  ;  inasmuch  as  the  days  of  idolatry 
and  high  places  among  them  had  long  since  passed  away. 

The  western  view  from  this  spot  took  in  the  whole  coast, 
from  Tyre  and  its  plain  on  the  north  to  'Akka  and  Cannel  on 
the  south.  We  could  see  the  great  chasm  by  which  Wady  el- 
'Azziyeh  passes  out  of  the  mountains  to  the  plain.  North  of 
this,  are  Zibkin  with  mins  and  Meryamin.  Mejdel  Ztai  and 
Knr*it  Shema'  are  on  the  most  northern  ridge  of  the  mountains, 
which  ends  in  Ras  el-Abyad.  The  fortress  is  apparently  one 
of  the  many  castles  of  the  time  of  the  crusaders.  Below  us 
was  the  head  of  the  shorter  Wady  Ha  null  ;  which  likewise 
breaks  down  through  the  mountain  by  a  narrow  gap  to  the  coast 
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north  of  on-Naln'irali.  On  it  are  fhe  rnins  of  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  Hunn'il  ;  which  pospihly  may  bo  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Havunon  of  Asher.'  Furtlicr  smitli  was  the  liigher  ridge 
extending  up  from  Ras  en-Nukurah,  uud  Beparating  the  tracts 
drained  by  Wady  H^mtU  on  the  north  and  Wady  el-Ktlm  on  the 
south.  We  could  distingniah  the  general  coone  of  this  latter 
valley ;  which  having  it«  main  heads  in  the  Wadys  eomtiig 
downficm  Bnkei'a  and  Beit  Jennydeaves  the  whole  region  as 
a  deep  chasm,  and  descends  to  the  coast  on  the  south  of  liks  en- 
Nakfirah.  On  its  liigh  sontliern  side  the  largo  village  of  Tor- 
sliiha  was  visible.  Ikrit  is  a  Chrintian  village  on  the  bonier  of 
the  same  vallev,  on  a  Ti-U  that  seems  ancient.  This  Wadv  was 
described,  and  ap|)eared,  as  the  great  valley  of  the  district  el- 
Jebel  Our  guide  said  it  was  bo  deep  and  precipitous  as  to  be 
impassable ;  and  even  eagles  could  not  fly  across  it  On  an 
isolated  cliff  in  this  valley  is  situated  the  fortress  of  Knreln, 
the  Montf<>rt  ( >f  the  crusaders ;  now  in  ruins  and  almost  inac- 
cessiblA. — ^In  the  east^  the  mountains  of  Jermnk,  towards  8a- 
fed,  were  conspicuous ;  in  and  around  these  lie  the  sources  of 
Wady  el-Kfirn.' 

The  whole  jjrospcet  was  that  of  a  mountainous  region  ;  a  sea 
of  rocky  hills  and  dee]j  pre(  i])itou8  valleys,  mostly  wooded  ;  but 
without  many  villages,  and  given  over  to  Arabs  of  the  tribe  el- 
"Mtasy.  It  is  a  wul  district ;  though  with  much  tiUage,  and 
more  pasturage  ;  and  the  butter  of  its  flocks  and  herds  is  cele- 
brated. The  nordieni  part,  chiefly  drained  by  Wady  Hftmtd,  is 
called  the  Shftb  ;  and  is  a  subdivision  of  Bel&d  Besh&rah.* 

The  region  thus  spread  out  before  us  in  the  west,  has  been 
until  recently  almost  a  terra  incognita.  No  great  road  passes 
tluough  it  in  any  direction,  except  along  the  coast  ;  and  henee 
few  travellers  have  ever  penetrated  its  recesses.  The  crusaders 
had  various  Ibrtresses  in  the  parts  nearer  the  sea,  belonging  to  the 
Teutonic  knights  ;  but  the  country  is  too  broken  for  inilitary 
operations  ;  imd  the  historians  of  tliose  times  had  therefore  little 
to  relate  concerning  it.  In  1754,  Stephan  Schuhs  went  from 
'Akka  to  Y&n<d^;  and  afterwards  visited  Tenhlha,  fiukei'a, 

'  Joah.  19,  86.    This  sogi^sliofi  wm  ton  ipent  aome  daji  In  thh  region,  and 

made  by  E.  G.  Schnlz  ;  llifier  Knlk.  XVI.  visited  the  nnu^  of  KuTtit  Kun-in.    In  a 

L  p.  778.    No  great  streu  can  be  laid  letter  dated  shortly  tiilerwurds,  he  thus 

npoD  it.  writ«s:  "This  region  abotinds  in  woItm, 

'  Bpnrin;;s  from  Rclnt :  Tershtha  WH".  hcnr-.   iiriTitlipra,   liyciin^,  jiickul'*,  fosfs, 

Ikrit  203  .  Terbikliah  185".  *Aiteh  120\  hurt-s,  couios  (hyrax  SyriaciHt.  jerboas,  and 

Ittnieh  UM\    *Ain  Ibl  'M\    Kauzih  8i>\  many  other  animala    Tlio  whole  bill  of 

'Akka  2:My .    Tvr.«  a;?fi\    Zihkiii  2  \ii  .  tlie  rnatle  (Kurcin)  w  iis  pN.!i;rli,>,l  over  hy 

(iisp  <if  Wady  fl-'A/ziyeh  IV2~\     Mcjdol  wild  f<\vine     Gjizt'lli-s  ntid  partridges  were 

ZAn  808\    Knl'iit  Sliema' 3(M) Jil)bein  M-cn  in  nbnmlanoe."     He  alao  deficrilK-s 

'2^G  .    -Tijiii  278  .    (iup  of  Wudy  Ilumul  the  ruins  of  llie  grcnt  fortre«s.    See  Bib- 

278  .    Miryjuuiu  17  .    Sa'sa'  IS6  .  lioth.  Sac.  185.5,  pp.  828  sq.  830. 

'  In  Nor.  IS64,  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Thorn- 
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Beit  Jenn,  and  Sa'sa*.*  About  ten  ycare  later  Man ti  likewise 
penetrated  to  Knrat  Jedin'  and  Terehiha;  and  returned  byway 
ol'  Wady  el-Kum  and  the  fortress  Kiirein.'  The  route-map  of 
Callier  in  1830-31  exhibits  a  route  from  'Akka  ])y  Jedin  and 
Tershiha  to  Rumeish  ;  but  it  is  accompanied  by  n«>  descri})ti<>n. 
In  1844,  Dr  Smith  and  Mr  Calhoun  jwassed  uj)  from  near  'Akka 
by  'Amkah  and  SDhm4ta  to  Bumeish  and  so  to  Kedes  and  Bani&s. 
Tlie  jonnial  of  this  important  route  is  now  in  mj  hands ;  but 
has  never  been  published.  Three  years  later,  in  1847,  E.  G. 
Schul/,  Prussian  consnl  at  Jerusalem,  visited  KoVat  Jedin 
and  Kurein  ;  and  went  also  from  Safed  by  Kumeish  to  Tibnin. 
His  manuscript  journal  has  been  used  by  Ritter  in  his  great  work.* 
The  weather  was  so  cold,  and  the  wind  so  violent,  that  we 
gave  up  our  purjmse  of  procet'din<;  to  KQl'at  Shema'  ;  and 
returned  to  RAmeh.  Setting  oil'  again  at  1).50,  with  the  same 
guide,  we  went  back  on  our  road  of  yesterday  twenty  minutes  to 
the  fork,  where  a  road  leads  <^  to  'Aiteh.  We  met  on  the  way 
a  hunter  of  partridges,  bearing  a  light  frame  of  cane,  on  which 
to  stretch  a  screen  painted  in  stripes,  with  only  a  hole  for  his 
gun.  Hid  behind  this  screen  he  approaches  the  birds  ;  which 
are  said  to  be  attracted  by  the  bright  colours.  Leaving  the  fork 
at  10.10,  we  struck  down  across  the  head  of  Wady  KhOllet  el- 
Werdeh  mentioned  yesterday,  abi)Ut  S.  E.  by  S.  and  entered  tlic 
mouth  of  a  lateral  Wady  coming  in  from  under  the  south  side 
of  the  hill  of  'Aiteh.  Very  soon,  however,  we  turned  up  anutlier 
Wady  coming  down  on  we  north  and  west  of  the  same  hill ; 
and  at  10.35  entered  a  small  basin  with  a  pond  of  water.  Here 
a  road  from  Dibl  to  'Aiteh  crossed  our  track ;  and  the  latter 
village  was  now  on  our  right.  We  continued  to  ascend  gradual- 
ly ;  and  at  10.45  came  out  into  a  larger  basin,  a  fine  tract  of  tilled 
land  ;  forming  the  water-shed  between  the  bmnches  of  Wady 
Khuilet  el-Werdeh  going  to  Wady  el-KOrn,  and  aiiother  W^ady 
before  us  descending  to  Wady  el-'Ayiln.^  Our  gt^neral  course  re- 
mained about  S.  E.  by  S.  On  the  further  side  of  the  plain  was  a 
fine  pool  at  10.55  ;  at  the  entrance  of  a  Wady  which  we  followed 
down.  It  soon  became  a  rocky  glen ;  in  the  left  side  of  which 
was  a  sepulchre,  a  low  door  with  an  excavated  chamber.  Below 
the  glen  the  valley  tnrns  more  to  the  left  for  a  few  rods,  and 
joins  W^ady  el-'Ayftn,  here  again  contracted.  We  kept  on  over 
a  low  ledge  with  a  Tell  on  the  left  in  the  fork  of  the  two  val- 
leys, on  which  are  the  small  ruins  of  Kilrah.    Here  at  11.10,  we 

'  I.p5tunj;en  des  HOclisteii,  Th.  V.  p.  Vnndo  Voldc,  whom  we  mctin  Jcru«n!ein, 

271  sq.    Paultts'  Sammliuig,  TU.  VIL  p.  hud  viaited  Hcl'it  a  few  weeks  earlier,  and 

i)6  9q.  alM  KUTnt  Kurein.    Dr  De  Forest  has 

'  SnTnottTncs  cn11e<i  tilso  .liddin.  since  exonuned  Uie  latter.    Mr  ThoMMQll 

•  .Muriti  Vt)VH>j»  «,  II.  p.  130  stj.  was  tliore  in  Nov.  1S64. 

*  Ritter,  Kniic  Th.  XVI.  i.  pp.  780-  "  Bonringi.  at  10.46 1  Kwufll  N.  10*  & 
783.— We  lewned  eftemrsnl^  tluit  Mr  'Attbeh  K.  75^  W. 
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cntried  Wady  el-'Ay<Ul,  which  inniit  (li;ili  ly  expands  iuto  a  lai^ 
and  beautiful  jdain,  surrouutU^d  ]>y  distant  hills.  Kumeish  ])orG 
8.  10"^  £.  in  the  southern  part  oi'  the  plain.  We  came  to  it  at 
11.30. 

Kunieisli  is  a  larfje  Maronitc  villaj^e  ;  its  ]toj)uhiti(>ii  inchid- 
iug  200  males  by  tlie  census.  It  is  surrounded  by  fertile  fields  ; 
and  seemed  well  supplied  with  their  products  We  pnrchaaed 
dried  figs  and  other  articles ;  as  also  barley  for  our  horees,  which 
was  not  to  be  had  at  Rameh.  There  were  several  ponds  of 
water  round  about  the  village  ;  some  natmal,  and  others  artifi- 
( i  il.  Twenty  goats  had  been  stolen  from  the  vilhige  the  niglit 
bcibre,  and  the  loss  was  chaiged^  as  usual,  upon  wandering 
Aral»s. 

Three  valleys  enter  tliis  ])art  of  tlie  ])lain.  converging  from 
ditlerent  points.  The  middle  one  comes  down  from  the  S.  S.  E. 
and  up  this  passes  the  road  to  Sa'sa',  Kefr  Bir'im,  and  Safcd.^ 
Another  comes  from  the  southwest,  and  along  it  lies  the  road 
from  Sohm&ta.  The  third  has  its  head  near  Bint  Jeheil,  where 
we  had  formerly  seen  it  as  Wady  Rumeish  thence  it  descends 
as  a  win<ling  wooded  valley  to  this  village,  and  unites  with  the 
others  to  form  Wady  el-'Ayun,  whose  water-course  passes  off 
through  the  ])lain.  The  route  of  my  com]tani(>n  in  1844,  from 
bQlimata  to  Hint  eJehcil,  had  bcrn  ulon^:  tlu-sc  last  two  valleys. 

We  now  took  a  guide  on  foot,  lor  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
Leaving  llumeish  at  noon,  over  what  seemed  to  be  the  general 
dunghiU  of  the  tillage,  we  entered  the  middle  yalley  upon  the 
Safod  road.  We  were  at  first  undecided,  whether  to  go  to 
6aW,  or  to  Kefr  Bir^  ;  but  finally  concluded  to  stop  at  the 
latter  village  for  the  n^t,  and  make  an  excursioii  to  the 
former  ;  for  wliicli  there  was  am])le  time.  This  latter  purpose, 
however,  was  frustrated  by  the  \*iolent  wind  and  cold.  The  val- 
ley was  fertile  and  well  tilU'd.  thougli  not  wide  ;  with  high  hills 
on  each  side.  Its  name  we  did  not  note.  At  12.25  a  lofty  point 
was  on  our  right,  with  a  ruin,  called  Biyad.  Hereabouts  the 
SaW  road  went  m  on  the  right,  up  a  side  valley.  At  1  o'clock 
Kefr  Bir^im  came  in  sight  up  the  valley  on  a  lull ;  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  Sa'sa'  also  was  seen  through  a  gap  on  the 
right.'  The  hills  hecame  more  rocky,  and  the  valley  narrower  ; 
but  further  up  there  was  again  more  tillage.  At  1.25  we  reached 
Kefr  Bir'im,  climbing  the  high  hill  on  which  it  stands  on  the 
east  side  of  the  vallev. 

The  high  wind  and  cold  jtrovrnted  us  from  ]>itching  the 
tent  ;  the  thermometer  stood  at  5P  Far.  We  were  therefore 
taken  to  the  Iiouse  of  the  priest,  Elias,  im  old  man  of  some  sev- 


'  From  Rinnoisli,  Sa'sa'  bon«  loD'.  '  B(Mrin;rf  nt  1  :  Kefr  Btf'ilB  &  70'  E. 

»  See  VuL  II.  p.  447.  [iii.  372.J  Su'su'  S.  10  W. 
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enty  years  ;  who  had  been  the  priest  of  this  Maronitc  ^  illage 
for  forty-five  years.  His  house  was  a  larp^e  one  ;  and  he  had 
twenty-five  persons  in  his  family,  inciudintx  women  and  cliildren. 
The  ground  floor  was  occupied  by  the  family  rooms,  and  stables  ; 
and  uiere  were  otiier  stables  around  the  yard.  DismoQnting  in 
the  court,  we  entered  by  a  small  and  low  door,  and  crept  up  a 
low  and  very  narrow  flight  of  steps  in  the  wall  to  the  large  upper 
room,  which  served  as  parlour  and  guest-chamber.  It  occupied 
the  whole  upper  floor  ;  and  was  spanned  by  tliree  arches,  on 
which  rested  the  beams  of  the  roof.  It  had  three  windows,  l)nt 
without  f;jlass  ;  and  the  sliutters  of  two  were  kept  closed  on  ac- 
count of  the  wind  ;  thus  rendering  parts  of  the  room  quite  dark. 
There  were  fires  in  every  room  ;  in  ours,  the  hearth  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  and  was  made  of  clay  in  the  Ibrm  of  a  pan 
or  basin.  On  one  side  were  carpets  and  cushions,  where  we,  as 
guests,  were  seated  or  stretched ;  on  the  other  side  and  around 
the  flre  sat  our  host,  the  Sheikh  ii  the  village,  and  other  neigh- 
bours. There  was,  of  course,  no  thought  of  our  being  left  alone. 
They  watched  rather  closely,  and  with  some  amusement,  the 
process  of  shaving  ;  and  wondered  afterwanls  at  our  writing. 
They  all  remained  while  we  took  our  diimer  ;  which  our  host 
helped  out  by  bringing  us  bread,  lebciiy  and  butter.  The  latter 
was  fiom  goats'  milk  ;  but  we  also  saw  a  girl  milking  a  cow.  In 
one  of  the  lower  rooms  was  a  child's  cradle  of  the  usiud  European 
Ibrm ;  they  were  said  to  be  common. 

We  took  a  walk  about  the  Tillage  ;  and  examined  the  remains 
described  below.  It  occupies  a  sightly  spot ;  and  its  population, 
Maronit<N,  includes  IGO  males  by  the  census.  The  castle  of 
Sa*sa'  is  in  lull  view  in  the  southwest,  half  an  hour  distant  by 
the  road,  but  hardly  a  mile  ofl'  in  a  direct  line.  It  stands  on  a 
prominent  hill  ;  and  has  an  old  look.  It  was  said  to  be  now  in 
ruins  ;  and  is  supposed  by  E.  G.  Schulz  to  be  the  '  Castcllum 
Regis'  of  the  crusaders.*  In  the  east  is  seen  the  village  of  'Alma, 
mentioned  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela  and  other  Jewish  travellers,  as 
containing  the  tombs  of  seveial  holy  men.*  Other  places  along 
our  former  route  were  also  visible.* 

At  night  we  once  more  set  up  our  bedsteads,  to  prevent 
intruders.  The  old  i)riest  slept  in  the  room,  wrapped  in  a 
blanket,  with  only  a  thin  mattress  on  the  floor.  Otherwise  wo 
were  left  to  ourselves.  The  yard  at  night,  as  a  place  of  safety, 
was  filled  with  horses,  cows,  young  cattle,  calves,  mules,  donkeys, 
dogs,  and  camels  ;  to  say  nothing  of  cats  and  poultry. 

'  Ritter.  Erflk.  XVI.  i.  p.  802.    Stcph.  Itiiierairej  do  la  Tcrre  Siiinto,  pp.  l.*55,  184, 

Sehulz,  L«ituu;ien  d«s  HOchsteii,  Th,  V.  5iG;i,  etc 

pp.  29,\  300.  Paollur  Samffilung  Th.  VU.  '  Ikarings  at  Kcfr  Bir'im  :  YAr  n  11\ 

pp.  112,  116.  MiirOu^r  .     'Alma  88  '.     Ra«  el-Aluaur 

'  B«^j.  of  Todolis  I.  pi  8a.  CmiMlj  100\  el-Jidrlsr.  SftWSDS*. 
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The  cliief  objects  of  interest  at  Kefr  Bir'im  are  the  remains 
of  two  Btnictures  ;  which  at  first  were  to  us  inexplicable.  One  is 
In.  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Tfllage,  conflutiiigof  thefiont  of  a 
bnOding  which  fiiced  towards  the  souths  with  two  rows  of  limo- 
Btone  colnnms  before  it  belonging  to  a  portico.  The  front  wall 
is  of  stones  hewn  smooth ;  some  of  them  of  considerable  sise. 
In  the  miiMlo  is  a  portal  of  p^ood  size  and  projwrtions  ;  with 
sculptured  side  postn  and  lintel  ;  the  latter  havinjjj  in  its  middle 
a  wreath.  Over  this  is  a  cornice  ;  iin<l  then  a  well  formed  round 
arch  ornamented  with  a  sort  (if  wreath  around  it.  On  each  side 
of  this  portal  is  a  smaller  side  door ;  each  with  a  cornice  of 
diffisrent  sculpture.  Above  each  of  these  side  doors  is  a 
smaller  window,  capped  witb  an  ornamented  stone.  The  col- 
umns of  the  outt  r  or  front  row  are  mostly  standing.  The 
capitals  look  at  first  like  Doric  ;  but  are  formed  of  noffif  that 
fl,  are  tapertni  down  to  the  nhat't  merely  by  successive  smaller 
rings.  Some  still  l)ear  tlieir  areliit raves.  The  whole  portico  is 
sunk  in  rubbish.  The  main  bmly  of  the  building  has  been  torn 
away  ;  and  a  hovel,  entered  by  one  of  the  side  doors,  now  occu- 
pies a  portion  of  its  area.  One  or  two  columns  are  still  erect  in 
this  area ;  which  seem  to  mark  an  inside  row  or  rows  of  oolumnsL 
A  comer  pillar  is  also  standing  further  back,  square  on  the  oat- 
side,  but  on  the  inside  rounded  into  a  double  column,  like  those 
atBelfit. 

The  other  rain  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  in  the  fields 
northeast.  The  edifice  was  obviouslv  similar  to  that  alx)ve 
described  ;  but  all  is  fallen  and  gone,  except  the  middle  jtortal 
with  its  ornamented  side  posts  and  lintel.  This  ia^t  is  sculp- 
tttied ;  has  the  wreath  in  the  middle  ;  and  in  a  long  and  narrow 
space  at  the  bottom,  bean  an  inscription  in  the  common  Hebrew 
letters,  or  squaie  character.  But  the  letters  are  so  much  de&eed 
by  the  weather,  and  the  wind  was  so  strong  and  cold,  that  we 
could  not  imdertake  to  copy  it  The  first  word,  ciboj  *  peace,'  and 
that  only,  was  quite  distinct.  We  had  already  seen  two  copies 
of  the  inscri})tion,  made  by  Mr  Thomsou  and  Mr  Van  de 
Vclde  ;  but  they  difiered  much  from  each  other  ;  and  neither 
Mr  Kicolayson  nor  other  liabbinic  scholars  had  been  able  to 
make  out  the  meaning.  We  afterwards  learned  fiom  Mr 
Finn,  British  consul  at  Jerusalem,  that  he  bad  visited  the  spot 
in  company  with  the  dnef  Babbi  of  8afod,  under  &Tourable 
circumstances  ;  and  that  the  Babbi  could  only  determine,  that 
the  inscription  invokes  *  peace'  upon  the  founder  of  the  edifice, 
but  without  any  legible  name  or  date.  T  examined  particularly, 
whether  perbaj)S  the  inscription  min;ht  not  have  been  added  at  a 
later  period  ;  but  there  is  every  appearance  of  its  having  been 
coeval  with  the  sculpture  above  it. 
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As  these  remains  were  the  first  of  the  kind  that  we  had  yet 
seen  ;  and  were  of  a  style  of  architecture  utterly  unknown  to  us  ; 
we  were  at  a  loss  for  some  time  what  to  make  of  them.  They  were 
evidently  neither  Greek  uor  Koman.  The  inscription,  if  authen- 
tic,  obnonaljr  maikB  boih  Btmcttirefl  as  of  Jemh  origin  ;  and  aa 
sacli,  Hmj  ooidd  only  bave  been  synagognea.  We  ivero,  however, 
not  satisfied  on  tbis  point,  until  we  found  at  Meiron  the  same  spe- 
cies of  arcbiteetuoe,  in  the  acknowledged  remains  of  an  ancient 
Jewish  synagogue.'  We  afterwards  found  the  ruins  of  like 
structures  at  Irbid,  Tell  Hum,  Kedes,  and  perhaps  other  places 
in  Galilee  ;  all  marked  with  the  same  architectural  peculiarities. 
The  size,  the  elaborate  sculptured  ornament,  and  the  splendour 
of  these  edifices,  do  not  belong  to  a  scattered  and  down-trodden 
people  ;  sncb  as  tiie  Jews  bave  been  in  tbeee  regions  ever  suioe 
tbe  fonrtb  oentary.  Tbese  costly  synagogues,  merefoie,  can  be 
referred  only  to  tbe  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  ;  when 
Galilee  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Jews  ;  and  Jewish  learning 
and  schools  flourished  at  Tiberias.  All  these  circumstances 
would  seem  to  mark  a  condition  of  prosperity  and  wealth  and 
influence  among  the  Jews  of  Galilee  in  that  age,  of  which 
neither  their  own  historians,  nor  any  other,  have  given  us  any 
account.'  — 

Kefir  Bir'im  was  Ibr  many  eentnrifls  •  ^aoe  of  Jewiab  pil- 
grimage. Benjamin  of  Tndela^  indeed,  altbongb  be  8|>ea]n  of 
neighbouring  places,  makes  no  mention  of  this  spot.  But  in  the 
Itinerary  of  &unuel  Bar  Simson  in  1210,  Kefr  Bir'im  is  twice 
spoken  of  as  containing  the  tombs  of  Barak,  Obadiah  the  pro- 
phet, and  of  several  Jewish  Rabbis  ;  and  also  a  beautiful 
synaj^^ogue  erected  by  R.  Simeon  Ben  Jochai,  whose  tomb  is 
shown  at  Meiron.'  In  two  later  Itineraries  of  1561  and  1564, 
several  other  sepulchres  are  likewise  specified  ;  among  them  that 
of  queen  Esther.  Tbe  earlier  one  speaks  also  of  two  syna- 
gogues in  ruins  ;  while  the  other  relates,  that  the  Jews  of  Safed 
made  aa  annual  pilgrimage  hither  at  tilie  festival  of  Purim,  and 
were  accustomed  on  tins  occasion  to  eat,  drink,  and  lejoioe."* 
.    All  this  has  now  passed  away. 

Wednesday^  April  I4th. — We  left  Kefr  Bir'im  at  7.10  with 
a  guide  for  Meirdn.    We  kept  along  on  the  high  ground  above 

*  We  were  not  then  aware,  tli.it  this  ppcrimons  nf  the  square  dltneter  extant, 
plaoe  had  been  viaited  in  1889  hy  Messrs  It  is  general^  beld  that  tills  dtaraoter  was 
Bonar  and  V*CbBn»  of  tbs  SooMfsh  d»-  fai  nse  hi  tiie  time  of  Christ,  if  iiot««1I«r. 
patiiion.  Thoy  heard  from  both  Jtnvs  See  Geficninn  Geiii-ii.  d.  ileb.  Syr.  p.  l/iG 
and  Maronitea,  that  these  were  Jewish  sq.  Uupfeld  in  TlieoL  Stodien  a.  Kiit. 
•ynagognes ;  and  tint  ilw  Jem  aaoMtimas  1880,  4tos  H.  888.  WuwrReelwfakart 
go  there  to  (ffej.    See  their  JHunUn,  JBekrdbkunMt.  Comp.  Matt  5,  18» 

June  1 1th.  *  CanuoUr  Itiu.  pp.  182,  186* 

*  See  Vol  It  a  891.  [ifi.  8S9.]—Tbe      •  Cam«9y  L  d  pp.  880^  45S. 
iiiio^tioa  it  pvdbeUljr  one  of  tshe  eeriieit 
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the  valley,  w  liicli  wo  luul  ascended  yesterday  ;  and  soon  came 
upon  ^  lidge  between  it  and  anotlier  valtejry  Wady  NAsir, 
miming  down  K.  60^  E.  to  join  the  mat  Wady  Mn'addamlyeK 
Tins  ridge  thefefoiefomui  the  water-shed  between  the  Jordan  and 
the  Mediterranean.  Here  waa  a  gloriouB  view  of  Jebel  eeh- 
Sheikh,  perfectly  clear  and  hright  in  the  morning  snn ;  while 
Johol  Jormuk  on  our  right  was  shrouded  in  clinids  ;  which, 
however,  soon  vanished.  Sa'sa'  was  in  full  view  on  our  riglit. 
We  reached  the  bottom  of  Wady  iS'sisir  at  7.45  ;  and  in  five 
minutes  more  were  ou  the  next  ridge.*  Here  we  looked  duwu 
into  a  second  paraUel  valley,  Wady  KhiUl  Sebft',  coming  down 
fiom  the  northwestern  side  of  JebeL  JermOk,  and  spreading  out 
into  a  phun  at  the  northern  base  of  that  mountain.  It  then 
passes  down  into  Wady  Ndsir ;  and  the  united  Wady  en- 
ters the  Mu'addamiyeh  half  an  liour  below  el-Jish."  This 
Tillage  was  here  in  sight  ;  as  also  Sufed  on  its  lofty  hill.  We 
now  descended  into  Wady  Khilal  ;  and  crossing  its  bed  rose 
gradually  until  at  8.30  we  were  upon  the  suniiuit  <>f  the  low 
ridge,  which  here  ruiib  out  liom  the  northeasteru  angle  of  Jebel 
Jermak. 

The  highest  peak  of  aU  this  mountain  is  here  at  its  north- 
eastern comer ;  idiich  now  rose  like  a  hastion  close  on  our  ri^^t. 
In  the  northwest,  but  still  on  the  high  land  that  separates  the 

waters  of  the  Htlleh  from  those  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  jin 
isolated  conical  peak,  called  Jebel  'Adathir,  on  the  left  of  Sa'sa', 
and  bearing  from  Rumeish  directly  8(»uth.  It  was  used  by  my 
companion  as  a  landmark  during  his  journey  in  1844.*  On  our 
left  was  the  fine  plain  or  basin  extending  towards  el-Jish  ;  but 
drained  in  its  southwestern  part  towanU  the  lake  of  Tiherias, 
tiirou^  Wady  et-Tawfih!n  and  Wady  el-'Amtid.  Our  road 
now  ^adually  descended,  and  led  along  the  eastern  hase  of  the 
mountains  ;  the  line  of  which  runs  nearly  due  north  and  south. 
At  8.40  Sifoftf,  a  small  hamlet  in  the  eastern  ])art  of  the  plain  of 
Jish,  was  in  sight ;  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud.'  We  passed 
first  over  a  very  rocky  tract  ;  and  then  through  a  cultivated 
region  with  many  very  old  olive  trees.  At  9  o'clock  a  fork  of 
the  path  led  more  to  the  right  to  Meiron.  The  stmight  road 
keeps  on  to  Semtl'y  ;  and  so  around  the  southeastern  fiank  of 
the  mountain  to  er-B&meh.  It  was  said  to  he  compaiatively 
level  and  easy. 

>  BMongi  nX  7.60:  SaW  N.  60°  W.  Schok  as  ^(toer,  V.  p.  800.  Fanlu L  a 
JiahE.  VILp.llS. 


•  See  Vol.  II.  p.  446.  [ili.  870.]  •  The  XEiiDED  of  the  Talnrad,   

•  Bearing  at  6.15  ;  Safed  124°.  Safed  nnd  Mein.n  ;  see  Schwnn-.  Palest,  n. 
•i-Ahmar  64».  Jabd  edi-Sheikli  49'.  lao^Bearings  at  8.40:  SU«kf  N.  60  K. 
$a'»a*  .1 1 0  .  jmi  N.  26*  &  Mefato  8. 16*  £. 

•  Thu  mountain  i«  mentioned  by  Steph. 
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"We  turned  up  to  Meiron,  a  very  old  looking  village  situated 
on  a  ledge  of  bristliug  rocks  uear  the  foot  of  the  raountaiu. 
The  ascent  is  by  a  steep  and  very  ancient  road.  Below  the 
village  on  our  right,  were  BepalchreB  in  the  rocks ;  in  one  place 
four  archee  or  Tanlts  ezcavated  side  by  side  in  the  face  <n  the 
rocky  each  with  a  sarcophagus  placed  across  it,  and  the  vault 
joBt  deep  enough  to  receive  the  sarcbphaguR.  One  of  them  had 
two  sarcophagi.  These  diflered  from  all  the  sepulchres  we  hud 
yet  seen.  There  were  two  other  similar  ones  a  little  higlier  up. 
We  reached  the  village  at  9.10.  It  is  small,  and  inhahited  only 
by  Muhammedans.  A  fine  plain  lies  under  it  in  the  east,  lower 
than  that  towards  Jish,  and  drained  oti'  in  the  southeast  to  a 
Wady  Bouthwett  <tf  Qaied,  This  latter  ^ lace  was  in  fhll  view, 
reckoned  two  honrs  distant.  Sooth  of  Meirdn  in  the  yalley,  we 
were  told  of  a  laiige  fountain.* 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  question,  hnt  that  this  place 
is  the  Meiron  of  the  Talmud  ;  several  times  there  mentioned 
along  with  Gush  Halab,  now  el-Jish."  It  is  also  most  probably 
the  Mero  or  Meroth  of  Josephus ;  one  of  the  places  fortified 
by  that  leader  in  Upper  Galilee,  in  connection  likewise  with 
Oiscala  or  el-Jish.'  It  has  ever  maintained  a  strong  traditional 
hold  upon  the  affisction  of  the  Jews,  as  containing  the  aepnl- 
ohree  A  some  of  their  most  celebrated  scholars  aim  holy  men, 
Betjamin  of  Tndela,  in  the  twelfth  century,  mentions  here  in  a 
cave  the  tombs  of  the  great  teachers,  Uillel  and  Shanmiai, 
with  twenty  of  their  disciples  and  other  Rabbis.*  The  Itine- 
rary of  Samuel  Bar  Simson,  half  a  century  later,  adds  the  sepul- 
clires  of  R.  Simeon  Ben  Jochai  and  his  son  R.  Eleazer.'  The 
annual  pilgrimage  of  the  Jews  at  the  i)resent  day  to  this  place 
was  alluded  to  in  the  account  of  our  former  journey.* 

Our  object  here  was  not  to  Tisit  the  sepulchres ;  but  being 
here  we  went  to  those  below  the  Tillage  on  the  south.  These 
are  surrounded  by  a  square  enclosure  ;  the  inside  of  the  wall 
being  built  up  with  stalls  in  the  manner  of  a  Kh&o,  for  the  con- 
venience of  men  and  horses.  The  tombs  are  under  low  domed 
structures  ;  which  are  usually  shut  and  locked  ;  and  the  keys 
kept  at  Safed.  The  enclosure  was  now  open  ;  but  we  could  not 
enter  the  tombs.  Every  thing  here  was  clean,  and  the  domes 
whitewashed.  This  is  now  the  chief  point  of  pilgrimage  ;  and 
here  are  the  reputed  tombs  of  B.  Simeon  Ben  Jochai  and  his 

>  Bearings  from  Maiitot  Saf«d  111".      *  Benj.  of  Tad.  I.  p.  82. 


•  Helx  Ti-^'^a;  tha  referenow  in  '  See  Vol.  II.  p.  4,il.  [iii.  j..  33iiq.] 
ghtfoot  0F^  a  p.  «Kll   Itokiid  P«L  p.    See  alao  KUiott'«  Travel*^  p  865  tq. 

•  Jo^B  J.8.2ae.  mS87.  Hdmd  U*-  Wiboor.  LMnb  of  the  BiUe,  IL  ifc 

ll.  p.  181. 
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son  ;  as  also  those  of  llilkl  and  Sliammai  and  their  disciples. 
But  there  is  at  present  no  appearance  of  antiquity. 

We  ftlt  moie  intereet  m  the  remains  of  the  ancient  bjda- 
gogue.  The  site  u  an  area,  artificaallf  levelled  off»  on  the  eastern  • 

m&  of  a  huge  overhanging  rock.    The  edifice  fronted  toward 

the  south  ;  and  here  too  only  the  fine  portal  and  a  portion 
of  tlie  front  wall  (including  a  side  door)  is  standing.  The 
architecture  is  almost  precisely  like  that  of  the  remains  at  Kefr 
Bir'im  ;  but  of  more  massive  projiortions,  larger  stones,  and 
richer  sculpture.  Some  of  these  stones  are  4^  I'eet  long  by  2^ 
feet  thick.  The  portal  is  nearly  ten  feet  high  by  5^  feet  wide. 
Its  side  posts  are  eaoh  of  a  nn^  stone,  daSxately  scnlptured. 
The  Boulptored  lintel  projects  somewhat  heyond  the  side  posts ; 
and  is  without  insoriptioii  and  without  tiie  wreath.  The  portico 
is  wliolly  gone ;  except  a  comer  pedestal  fitted  inside  for  a 
double  column.  Some  fragments  ctf  columns  and  sculptured 
entablatures  arc  scattered  around.  The  area  of  the  interior 
is  empty.  An  old  Jew  said  it  was  the  synagogue  of  the  *  just,' 
who  were  buried  below, — This  Byntigugue  is  not  alluded  to  by 
B.  Benjamin  ;  but  B.  Samuel  in  1210,  and  Jacob  of  Paris  iu 
1258,  make  mention  cf  il^ 

Here  then  was  the  counterpart  of  the  remsins  we  had  seen 
at  Kefir  Bir'im.  Looiking  at  the  historical  evidence  in  respect  to 
Meiron,  thece  w  as  no  reason  to  call  in  question  the  tradition, 
tluit  these  were  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  synagjoeUie  going  back  to 
the  earliest  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  We  no  longer  hesi- 
tated to  regard  those  at  Kefr  Bir'im,  as  having  the  same  charac- 
ter ;  and  our  curiosity  was  somewhat  excited  in  anticipation,  to 
ascertain,  whether  the  ruins  at  Tell  Uum,  which  formerly  had 
80  much  puxsled  us,  would  not  turn  out  to  be  of  like  origin. 

Josepons  relates,  that,  besides  Giscala,  he  caused  to  be  fi)rti- 
fied,  in  tipper  Galilee,  the  towns  of  Seph,  Jamnith,  Meroth,  and 
the  rock  of  the  AchabarL'  Giscala  and  Meroth  are  identified 
with  el-Jish  and  Meiron  ;  Jamnith  is  unlcnown  ;  and  the  rock 
uf  tlie  Achabari  is  to  be  recognised  iu  the  modem  'Akbarah  of 
our  lists,  mentioned  also  in  the  Tahuud.  This  village  we  did  not 
get  sight  of ;  but  it  is  understood  to  lie  south  of  IMeiron  and 
southwest  of  Safed.'  As  to  the  Seph  of  Josephus,  it  seeuis  not 
improbable,  that  it  may  have  been  identical  with  the  modem 
Sated ;  but  as  there  is  no  direct  mention  of  the  latter  name 

Carmoly  L  c.  pp.  134,  184.  foathwest  of  Safed ;  which  aooordj  toler- 

*  *Axci$i(p«r  v^par,  Jon  B.  J.  9. MLS.  ftblj wKh Pwohi $  Detor. of  Pikit  fk.  188. 

'  'Akbanih,  according  to  R.  I'archi,  is  E.  G.  SchuLt,  on  the  other  hnnd,  qieaksof 

one  hoar  south  of  Meiruo;  see  Zuiu  in  it  us  being  cue  hour  footh  of  Safed; 

Adwi'tBei^orM.ILp.idT.  Sohiran  Zoit^hr  der  P.  moigsiiL  Qwdlnh.  Bd 
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until  the  middle  of  the  crusades,  it  oould  hardly  have  been 
earlier  a  place  of  much  importaiice.' 

Our  nirther  plan  was  to  go  from  Meirdn  to  Bamah  of 
NaphtaH.  This  could  be  done,  either  by  keeping  along  the  road 
in  the  plain  to  Sem<i'y,  and  then  on  the  road  from  Baled  to 
Riimeh  around  the  Boutheastem  flank  of  Jt'hcl  Jonntik  ;  or  hy 
ascending  and  crossing  the  main  ridge  of  the  mountain  to  Beit 
Jenn.  We  chose  the  latter  course,  as  alTording  a  better  view 
both  of  the  mountains  and  of  the  adjacent  country.  There  was 
here  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  guide  ;  but  at  last  we  obtained 
an  old  man  on  loot.  Setting  off  at  10  o'clock^  we  soon  began  teas- 
eend  steeply  along  a  myine,  on  a  course  abont  N.  60^  W.  After 
twenty  minutes  a  fork  of  the  road  went  off  to  tho  ii^t  across 
the  ravine,  leading  to  the  village  of  JermQk,  We  now  climbed 
out  of  the  ravine  towards  the  left ;  and  at  10.30  reached  tho 
brow  of  the  steep  ascent.'  Here  were  five  ver}'  old  olive  trees. 
Still  ascending  gradually,  we  had  a  view  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  ; 
and  came  out  at  10.45  upon  a  high  tract  of  table  land.  Here 
was  a  pond  of  water,  called  Birket  ZibM,  from  a  ruin  not  far 
oS,  Hence  the  monntain  is  likswiBe  sometimeB  oalled  Jebel 
ZIbM. 

Piooeeding  across  this  plain,  we  reached  at  11  o'clock  the 
western  brow  of  tho  ridge  ;  and  looked  down  into  the  doop  and 
vast  valley  before  us,  running  off  northwef?t  to  Wady  el-KQrn  ; 
with  Beit  Jenn  beyond  it  midway  on  the  mountain  side.  The 
Druze  village  of  Jermiik  was  also  in  view  on  our  right,  on  the 
high  ridge  beyond  the  head  of  a  shorter  valley  running  down 
northwest  to  the  fonnAr  one.*  This  village,  an  hoar  distant 
friMn  Meiidn,  was  visited  by  Messrs  Bonar  and  McCheyne  in 
1839  ;  it  is  situated  on  the  level  western  brow  of  the  mountain, 
and  enjoys  a  view  of  tlie  lake  of  GhJilee.  It  was  nid  to  be  at 
present  almost  deserted.* 

We  now  l)egan  to  descend  towards  the  great  valley.  The 
path  led  down  for  a  time  along  the  right  side  of  a  lung  lateral 
valley  ;  then  crossing  more  to  the  right  it  continued  down  the 
left  bide  of  a  shorter  and  very  steep  Wady.  We  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  great  valley  at  11.40  ;  here  running  N.  45°  W. 
We  did  not  learn  its  name  at  this  point ;  though  In  all  probabil- 
ity it  is  called  Wa^  Bdt  Jenn ;  lower  down  it  takes  the  name 
of  Wady  Habts.    Tunung  a  little  down  the  valley,  we  passed 

»  Jos.  B.  J.  2.  aO.  6.   The  Talmudio  Jish  39^    Ras  cl-Ahmar  .^9^  Kadditha 

MDX  T^^tftil,  oneementioindbRMliH**  60'.    Teitabeb  59  .    Delate  SO".  'Ain 

Bhanah  c.  2,  can  hardly  be  pros-^-d  rvs  idon-  ez-ZtMturi  !»."»  .    Suf.-d  KHi". 
ticul  with  Safied. — Kitter  al«o  i>e«ms  to  re-       ^  Ikahngs  at  1 1,  on  brow :  Jenuuk  N. 

gard  Soph  M  npnmaiSag  SM,  EnUe.  K>*  W.  1  m,  Beit  Jenn  S.  TV*  W.  t  m. 
XVI.  ;.  p.  769;  bot  com  p.  ib.  p.  687.  «  Namtiv*  «la  Jvij  ISlh. 

■  Beario^i  «t  10.  30 :  Jiish  26\  Birket 
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around  a  point  into  the  mouth  of  a  pmall  and  almost  parallel 
side  ravine  with  a  fine  brook  ;  and  began  at  11.50  to  abcend 
steeply  towaids  Beit  Jenn,  whicli  we  leached  at  12.15. 

Beit  Jenn  is  a  large  and  well  built  village.   The  houees  are 

Off  the  common  limestnnc  of  these  mountains  ;  but  (  ii  thereof 
of  one  of  the  honses  I  noticed  a  roller  of  black  Tolcanio  stone, 
whii'h  must  have  been  brought  from  a  distance.  The  population 
comprises  *2(I0  males  ;  and  all  arc  Druzes.  There  is  no  aj»])ear- 
ance  of  antiquity  ;  except  a  sin«;le  sejiulelire  on  the  south  of  the 
villasje,  much  like  those  at  Meiron. — licit  Jenn  was  visited  in 
August,  1754,  by  iStephan  Schulz,  coming  from  el-Bukei'a.  He 
Bpf^ks  of  the  inhabitantB  as  occupied  in  mannfiicturing  water- 
skins ;  and  describes  the  grapes  of  this  region  as  pamcnlarly 
large  and  fine ;  the  clusters  weighing  each  ten  or  twelve  pounds.* 
Yet  the  aspect  of  these  mountain  ridges  and  rocl^  declivities, 
as  seen  from  Beit  Jenn  in  April,  was  bald,  barren,  and  desolate 
in  the  highest  degree. 

Below  the  village,  in  the  southwest,  is  a  small  deep  basin 
with  a  pond  of  water.  A  narrow  valley  breaks  down  iVom  it, 
through  the  western  ridge,  to  the  plain  of  el-Bukei'a  beyond. 
North  of  this  valley  a  road  crosses  the  ridge  from  Beit  Jenn 
to  the  laiger  Druse  village  of  el-Bukei'a,  situated  in  that 
basin.  Stephan  Schulz  describes  the  plain  as  being  about  an 
hour  long  by  half  an  hour  broad  ;  the  longer  direction  being 
nearly  from  south  to  north  ;  and  shut  in  by  elevated  hills.*  A 
brook  runs  through  it,  which  has  its  source  in  tlie  fountain  of 
the  village.  This  latter  stands  in  the  southern  part  of  the  ])lain, 
in  a  well  cultivated  tract.  From  it  the  bed  of  Wadv  el-Bukci'a 
runa  down  through  the  basin,  and  passes  out  to  the  westward 
through  a  deep  gorge  separating  BQlun&ta  from  Tershiha.  The 
banks  of  this  ravine  are  very  high  ;  and  in  some  places  precipi- 
tous.* The  village  of  Bubsi'a  is  a  good  hour  distant  from 
80hm&ta.  The  population  arc  mainly  Druzes ;  but  Schuls  £>und 
there  in  his  day  some  ten  families  of  Jews  ;  and  these  remain 
at  present,  to  the  number  of  about  twenty  persons.*  They 
were  said  to  till  the  ground,  like  Fellahs  ;  and  this  was 
afterwards  confirmed  to  us  by  the  Bev.  Mr  Keiehartl,  whose 
acquaintance  we  made  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  who  had  recently 
visited  the  place.  This  is  the  only  instance  known  in  Palestine 
of  Jews  engaged  in  agriculture.  For  this  reason  these  Jews  of 
Bukei'a  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 

1  S.  Scholx  Leitongen  ate.  Y.  p.  284.  Sec  S.  Schulz  L  c.  V.  p.  279.   Paulas  I  c 

PanW  Sammlong  eto.  VIL  p.  ICS.  VII.  p.  1 08. 

t  xi^..^  ♦i,^  A,„i:„          .1  o^i^^  '  K'  Smith  Ma  Journal,  1844. 

Hence  the  Arabic  name  el-BuhePa,  4     g^h^  ^  a    Boom  and  McCheyne 

tlicdiinimitivc  of '  l-lJukaa  ;  Ju  Hob.  H?;ra  heard  of  tiMm  at  JenaQkj  Namth«,  Joty 
a  cleft,  Vttlley,  phua^  etc  between  hilia. —  ISth. 
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Jewish  inhabitants  of  the  land,  who  have  never  been  driven  out 
by  the  later  masters  of  the  country,  whether  Christians  or 
Miihamraedans.  Thev  sav  their  fathers  always  dwelt  tlieix?. 
Nor  is  it  an  improba])le  fin])position,  that  they  may  have  tluis 
remained  undisturbed  in  this  nook  of  their  mountains,  remote 
from  the  routes  of  war  and  travel,  as  also  from  the  sites  of 
Jewish  mlgrimage. 

At  ^it  Jenn  we  were  thne  among  the  head  branches 
of  the  great  Wady  el-KOrn,  which,  descending  from  these 
mountains,  drains  the  whole  district  of  el-Jebel.  The  main 
rid<re  of  Jebel  Jermflk  is  that  whicli  we  had  crossed  in  its 
lowest  part.  In  the  north  it  rises  into  the  highest  peak  of 
Galilee  ;  and  towards  the  south  rises  also,  but  not  so  hi<:li.  Its 
whole  length  is  hardly  two  hours.  It  separates  the  districts  of 
Sated  and  el-Jebel.  Southwest  of  Safed  and  near  Semu'y  it 
drops  down  towards  the  south  to  a  .lower  ridge,  which  shnts  in 
the  plain  of  Btoeh  on  the  east.  Bnt  the  main  ridge  turns 
westward  at  a  right  angle,  and  as  a  high  mountain  skirts  the 
plain  of  Itdmeh  on  the  north  ;  the  highest  indeed  of  all  the 
parallel  ridges  of  Lower  Galilee.  It  thus  lies  between  the  dis- 
tricts of  el-Jebel  and  esh-Shaghilr.  Far  up  in  the  interior 
recesses  of  the  soutlKustcni  angle  of  this  mountain,  the  great 
valley  of  Beit  .Jenn  has  its  beginning  ;  and  runs  down  northwest 
to  unite,  as  Wady  Habis,  with  Wady  el-Bukei'a,  beyond  the 
termination  of  the  ridge  which  separates  them  in  the  south. 
The  junction  takes  place  at  some  distance  below  Sflhmftta. 
Before  the  junction,  Wady  Habis  receives  the  shorter  Wady 
Birzeh  from  the  left ;  amd  from  the  right  the  deep  Wady 
Harfeish  coming  down  from  under  the  village  of  Jermttk,'  The 
ridge  lietween  Beit  Jenn  and  Bukei'a  may  thus  be  said  to  divide 
the  interior  right  angle  of  tlie  mountain  into  two  acute  angles  ; 
each  drained  by  a  main  l)ranch  of  Wady  el-KQrn.  On  the 
north  the  district  el-Jebel  is  separated  from  Belad  Besharah 
by  the  high  land  running  up  eastward  from  B&s  en-N&kttrah. 

This  cluster  of  mountains  has  been  sometimes  regarded  as 
the  Atatnm  of  Josephus,  to  which  on  one  occasion  seditioua 
persons  and  robbers  flo<l  from  Sepphoris,  But  that  mountain 
was  in  the  very  middle  of  Galilee,  and  over  against  Sepphoris ; 
a  description  which  a])plies  better  to  the  broken  and  doublo  ridge 
skirting  tlie  Bat  taut  on  the  north." 

Setting  otf  from  Beit  Jenn  at  12.45,  we  took  the  road  for 
Rameh,  witli  a  new  guide  on  foot.  Tlic  way  led  at  tirst  along 
a  low  ridge  between  the  small  valley  by  which  we  had  ascended, 

'  R  Smith,  Ms.  Joarnal,  IB (4.  AyriKpvs  rrjt  Srr^pcwt.  Conpb  Bitter 

*  Jos.  B.  J.  2.  18.  11,  'Aaofuif  ...rh   Erdk.  XVL  i.  p.  774. 
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and  the  lit  lie  basin  in  the  Foiithwest  ;^  aftcmards  it  Tcrgcd  more 
west,  alon«j;  a  dej^rcssion  or  widdle  in  the  mountain.  The  <ron- 
eral  course  was  about  S.  S.  E.  At  1.15,  half  an  hour  from  Beit 
J  enn,  we  came  out  suddenly  upon  the  brow  of  the  high  precipi- 
tooB  mountalDy  here  ninning  from  east  to  west,  and  overlooking 
a  vast  and  beautiM  region  extending  from  the  bay  'AUca  to 
the  lake  of  Tibeiias ;  with  Cannel  in  the  distance  on  one  rade, 
and  Monnt  Tabor  on  the  other.  To  get  the  fbU  view  we  had  to 
f^o  on  five  miniiieB  furtli'  r,  and  pass  around  a  projecting  clifEl 
Before  m  was  now  the  district  of  Shaghflr,  made  up  of  plains 
extending  from  east  to  west,  and  sei)arated  by  j)amllel  ridges  of 
high  rocky  hills  ;  but  none  so  high  as  that  on  which  we  stood. 
Some  1500  feet  immediately  below  us  was  the  rich  and  well 
cultivated  plain  of  Rameh  ;  with  the  viHage  of  that  name  on  the 
lower  dope  of  the  mountain.  Through  this  plain  passes  the  road 
from  'Akka  to  Safed,  and  also  that  to  Damascus  by  way  of  Kh&n 
Jubb  YUaxif  and  the  Jisr.  On  the  next  parallel  ridge  roee  a 
very  prominent  Tell  a  little  east  of  south,  called  Tell  HftEAr ; 
and  beyond  was  a  second  plain  divided  by  a  transverse  ridge. 
Another  parallel  ridge  followed,  skirting  the  great  plain  cl- 
BOttauf  Ixjyond  it  ;  and  then  another  shorter  ridge  east  of 
Sefl'ilrieh,  between  the  BOttauf  and  the  plain  of  Tur'an. 

The  plain  of  Rameh  is  shut  in  on  the  east  by  the  low  ridge 
extending  south  &om  the  comer  of  Jebel  Jermuk ;  and  on  the 
.west  by  the  rocky  and  precipitoos  hills  which  overlook  the  plain 
of  'AUca.  There  is  a  gap  at  the  weetem  end,  as  if  a  ravine 
passed  out ;  but  it  serves  only  for  a  road,  and  has  no  water-course. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  plam,  as  far  as  to  Rameh,  is  drained  by 
the  bead  water-course  of  a  Wady  called  Sellameh ;  it  sweeps 
round  from  the  east  and  ]>asses  out  by  a  gap  in  the  southern 
riilge  just  west  of  Tell  Hazur.  Then,  as  Wady  Sellameh,  it 
turns  eastward  through  the  next  ])lain,  and  runs  to  tlio  lake  of 
Tiberias.  The  fine  western  basin  of  the  plain  of  Kumeh  is 
drained  by  the  beginnings  of  Wady  Sha'ab  ;  which  in  like 
manner  passes  off  uiron^  another  gap  in  the  southern  ridge  ; 
and  then  turns  west  to  m  plain  of  'Akka  ;  in  which  its  water- 
course ultunately  unites  with  the  river  Xn'mAn.  In  the  plain 
beyond  this  southern  lidgc,  and  to  the  lett  of  the  gap  last  men- 
tioned, are  the  villages  of  'Arr&beh  and  SQkhnln ;  the  latter  the 
chief  place  of  the  Shaghur.^ 

The  view  from  this  l)n)w  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  exten- 
sive in  all  Palestine.    We  met  with  none  to  be  compared  with 

'  Bearinj^  at  12.S0:  Jennllk  N.  S0«  E.  TAw  188*.  Fenriay  128*.  Tdl  HiiAr 

Beit  Jeim  X.  30  W.  170\  cr-IUmeh  230\  Nuhf  261°.  Dcir 

Boanngs  from  the  brow  ibove  Rameh :  el-At'sd  263  .    'Arrikbeh  2l\i\  SOkhoio 

E0&  'An&D  188*.    Kfin  Hattin  168^  82r.  Wwt  «iid  of  CuvmI  968*. 
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it  daii]^  the  whole  of  our  present  jooriiej.  This  ridge  also 
forms  a  very  definite  boondary  botireen  Upper  and  Lower  Gali- 
lee.' 

Setting  off  agam  at  1.35,  we  began  the  long  and  very  steep 
descent  towards  the  village.  On  the  way  one  of  the  mules  fell, 
and  had  to  be  unloaded  before  he  could  rise.  After  thus  losing 
ten  minutes,  we  readied  BAmeh  at  2.4o ;  the  descent  having 
ocoapied  jnst  an  hour.  The  Tillage  lies  upon  the  kwer  colti- 
yated  slope  of  the  mountain,  still  several  hundred  feet  above  the 
plain.  It  is  a  large  village,  well  bnilt  and  apparently  wealthy ; 
and  is  inhabited  by  Christians  and  Driizes.  The  former  are 
Greeks  and  Greek  Catholics ;  and  constitute  about  two  thirds 
of  the  population.  The  place  is  surrounded  by  extensive  olive 
orchards.  Several  of  the  men  of  the  village  were  sitting  on  the 
ground  near  the  entrance  ;  and  seemed  little  disposed  to  trouble 
^emselTes  e^en  to  answer  the  inqniiies  of  straugers.  Mean- 
time, as  oar  horBes'  shoes  needed  fiutening,  onr  servants  succeeded 
in  finding  a  very  good  smith.* 

Bftmeh  has  no  traces  of  antiquity  within  or  around  it,  so 
far  as  we  could  see  or  hoar.  Yet  it  is,  without  doubt,  the  an- 
cient Ramah  of  tlic  trilx)  of  Naphtali the  Ramah  we  had 
visitod  a  few  days  befure,  lieiiis  unquestionably  that  of  Asher. 
Both  are  merely  enumerated  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.^  The 
present  Kamah  is  mentioned  by  Brocardus  ;  but  he  ^uts  it  two 
miles  south  of  Cana ;  and  his  whole  account  of  this  region  is 
oonfused.  Adiichomius  places  it  near  Safed.'  No  modem  travel- 
lers seem  to  have  traversed  this  great  route  between  'Akka  and 
Damascus ;  but  Btoeh  was  visited  by  E.  G.  Schultz,  passing 
northwanls,  apparently  in  1847.  My  companion  heard  <^  it  in 
1844  as  near  the  beginuin^;  of  Wady  Sha'ab.* 

Learnini;  that  there  wtis  a  ruin  Hdzdr  in  connection  with  the 
Tell  of  that  name,  we  concluded  to  visit  it ;  and,  in  tlie  mean  time, 
take  up  our  quarters  for  the  night  at  Mughar,  a  village  on  the 
southeastern  declivity  of  the  Te£  The  usual  road  from  BAmeh, 
which  we  followed,  passes  around  the  Tell  on  the  east ;  though, 
as  we  found  afterwards,  we  might  perhaps  have  saved  some 
time,  had  we  taken  a  less  frequented  path  around  its  western 
side.  Leaving  Eameh  at  3.10,  we  struck  down  on  a  south- 
easterly course  into  the  plain.  The  lx)ttom  was  undulating  and 
variegated;  and  full  of  old  olive  trees,  forming  an  immense 

*  Joieph.  B.  J.  8.  S.  1,  9.   Relrad  Pa-      *  Joah.  19^  8S. 

Ivst.  p.  127,  180  sq.  Hitter  Fnlk.  XVI.  *  EuscIk  et  Hiet«n.  ODODMStloOIl,  «t 
i.  i^.  68o,  757.    Comp.  Eiueb.  et  Ukroo.  Mama. 

Oooaiaai       GoMtBO.  *  Broosrdiu  e.  6.  AMAua&oi  p.  123^ 

»  Bcurinjr?*  fn.m  cr-R"imph  :  SoJjtir  21 7°,  •  Ritter  1.  c.  p.  772,  E.  Smiu^  U*. 
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fj-rove,  like  those  near  Guza  and  Beirut.  Tlio^o  old  trecr:,  as  we 
liiund  iu  variouR  ])arts  of  the  country,  are  called  ])y  tlio  ])eople 
Jlumyi.e.  'Greek  from  an  indelinal)le  impression,  (liat  they  have 
coQie  down  from  a  time  earlier  than  the  Muhammedan  conquest. 
At  3.25  we  strack  tlie  Damascus  road;  from  which,  five 
minutes  later,  the  Safed  road  went  off  more  to  the  left,  to  oroea 
the  bw  ridge  near  the  mountain.  At  3.45,  our  path  separated 
£rom  the  Damascus  road;  we  turned  more  to  the  right,  and 
Boon  crossed  a  water-conrse  now  nearly  dry.  All  this  part  of 
the  jilain  is  drained  ofl'  southwest  to  Wady  Sehameh,  thron*;h 
the  gap  west  of  Tell  Hazur.  Tlie  plain  is  here  exceedin«;ly 
fertile  ;  tlie  soil  a  red  loam.  Our  path  lay  along  up  a  dry  water- 
course. At  4.10  we  came  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  on  the  east  of 
the  Tell ;  and  looked  down  into  the  plain  of  Wady  BelULmeh 
h^ore  us.  We  now  had  to  work  our  way  abng  the  southeastern 
flank  of  Tell  Hfizftr,  at  ahout  the  same  leveL  Tlie  p.ith  was 
little  travelled,  and  led  over  slippery  rocks  in  several  places  ;  so 
that  our  progress  was  slow  and  difficult.  We  reached  Mughar 
at  Icu'jth  at  4.^0 ;  and  pitched  our  tent  on  the  east  of  the 
villa,t^(\ 

This  is  a  large  ])lace,  situated  midway  up  the  steep  declivity 
of  the  Teil,  and  looking  toward  the  S.  E.'  The  houses  and 
streets  rise  one  ahove  another  in  steps  or  terraces.  Hany  of  the 
houses  have  upon  the  fiat  roof  a  place  for  sleeping  in  summer ; 
which  I  saw  here  and  at  Bdmeh  for  the  first  time.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  floor  or  platform  of  stone  or  mortar,  with  a  screen 
of  wicker  work  around  it.  We  afterwards,  in  other  villages, 
found  these  screens  constructed  of  frreen  houjihs  and  hnishwood. 
The  inhabitants  of  Mughar  are  two  lliirds  Druzes,  and  one  third 
Greek  Catholics  and  Muslims  ;  the  two  latter  farming  and  pay- 
ing their  taxes  together.  The  extensive  olive  groves  which  cover 
also  the  plain  of  Wady  ScUameh  belong  to  the  government ; 
and  for  each  tree  an  annual  tax  of  five  piastres  is  exacted. 
The  land  tax  of  the  village  is  40,000  piastres. 

There  are  here  no  remains  of  antiquity  ;  except  two  saioo- 
])hagi  sunk  in  a  rock  on  the  north  of  the  village.  On  the  same 
side  further  up,  are  also  several  caverns  in  a  ledge  of  rocks  ;  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  artificial.  Yet  i\Iup:har  probably  re]ire- 
sents  an  ancient  Mtaroh^  of  which  no  mention  has  come  down 
to  us. 

Thumday^  April  IM.  We  took  a  guide,  and  set  off"  at  8.25 
to  visit  Khirbet  HdztU:  and  the  summit  of  the  Tell.  We  kept 
along  the  declivity  westwards  at  the  same  level  and  without  a 

^  Bearing*  lh>m  Mughar :  KMrbetMiin-      *  Heb.  ri*^;Q   eatem;  eomn.  JoiIl 
J»  145  ,3i  m.  'AifebAn  m\  Ddr  Hum  104 
236*.  KumHftttbl69\  ^  ' 
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path,  until  we  struck  a  shorter  road  coming  fiom  B&moli  on  the 
west  side  of  the  TelL  FoUowiiig  this,  we  came  at  9  o'clock  to 
Khirbet  HazAr  at  our  right,  on  the  northwest  flank  of  the  Tell, 

about  on  a  lovel  with  Mi1(^hftr,  and  directly  ovcraf3:ainst  Rtoeh. 
The  ruins  are  merely  those  of  a  common  village ;  with  one  bro- 
ken cistern.* 

We  now  rode  to  the  summit  of  the  Tell,  from  the  northwest, 
in  20  minutes ;  wi&out  a  path,  but  witboot  much  difficulty. 
There  are  no  mine  on  the  summit ;  and  nothing  to  lead  to  the 
supposition,  that  it  was  ever  built  upon.  The  view  was  exten- 
sive and  fine  ;  taking  in  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  mountains 
of  Haur&n  beyond  ;  Tabor  and  the  intervening  plains  ;  Carmel 
and  the  bay  of  'Akka.  Below  us  was  the  plain  of  Wady  SellA- 
meh  covered  witli  olive  groves  ;  with  an  ancient  site  of  the  same 
name.  This  Wady  runs  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias  through  the 
plain  north  of  Mejdel,  as  Wady  er-RUhQdiyeh.  West  of  the 
gap  by  which  it  enters  from  the  plain  of  Rumeh,  a  transverse 
ridge  crosses  obliquely  to  the  next  parallel  ridge,  in  a  direction 
southeast.  The  plain  west  of  this  transyeise  ridge  connects  with 
Wady  Sha'ab,  which  comes  also  from  the  plain  of  Bftmeh  by  a 
more  western  gap ;  and  passes  down  to  the  plain  of  'Akka.  In 
that  direction  the  country  looked  full  of  hills  and  ridges.' 

This  was  the  second  place  we  had  now  visited,  bearing  a 
name  wliicli  iniglit  corre.s]K)nd  to  the  ancient  Hazor.  But  here 
was  no  proximity  to  the  hike  of  the  Hiileh  ;  the  ruins  had  no 
anti(|uity,  and  were  not  those  of  a  city  ;  and  the  Tell  itself  had 
no  trace  of  fortifications  nor  of  buildings  of  any  kind.  Here, 
then,  was  not  the  Hazor  of  the  book  of  Joshua. 

More  probable  is  the  identity  of  TAkClk,  a  village  which  we 
saw  fipom  this  spot,  with  the  ancient  IluJckok.^  This  latter  is 
enumerated  in  the  book  of  Joshua  as  belonging  to  Nai)htali  ; 
though  in  the  later  Chronicles  it  is  spoken  of  as  in  Asher.*  Eu- 
Bchius  and  Jerome  ])lace  it  on  the  borders  of  these  two  trilies.' 
The  identity  was  recognised  by  R.  Parchi  in  the  fourteenth 
century ;   and  the  Jews  placed  the  tomb  of  Habakkuk  at 

'  Bearings  at  Khirbet  HAzfir  :  'Airubeh  altbongh  unusual,  Is  not  vrithout  example; 

238".  Si'ikhom  249°.  Scii{ir812°.  Rumeh  e.  g.  Din  or  C^n  Ottfl   Lq  0"i^  OtJ"*  • 

Z2^    VcrTi^yr.0\  Kcfr  'An&n  63\  «e  0«".  The-i.  p.  sW-Hnkkok 

«  Bcajrm^  frOTB  fcU  Hazur:  bafed  6.3  .  identified  in  our  former  list* ;  see  UU. 

FenAdy  40  .   Yikuk  106  ;  corap.  Bib-  Re*,  fint  Ed.  Vol  liL  App.  p.  l.'U 

Uo^  bacra,  1S4.1  p.  80.    Kclb  Haurin  «          ,9^  34,  ,  chr.  «.  75  [GO].  In 

}2L'  7lSxli?V«!!  .V  •  iS™5.*r"  ^^''^  ^'^"^  pns-a-e  riiikkok  is  spoken  of  as  a 
JSo'   i^TT  .  ?  ./  JJz?o    P'ty     ^^^^^  >»  A»her ;  but  in  the  oorrea- 

SSii"          ^.f*-^     ^"i^^  ^SlI-  kath,  ronip.  Josh!  19,  25  ;  the  other  ritio. 

KUrbet  StelUmeh  240" .     Rftmeli  MT  .  j,©ing  the  same  io  both  Uat*   The  pre«eut 

,          .       ,          ,   ^  iwS^inCbronicktfatlw^  pMllMf 

•  Ibw  implies  an  intercbao^'c  of  the  grror  of  coj.vlsts. 

H«th  (n)  and  Yod  (^j ;  which,  »  Onomaut  ixu  Jcoe, 
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Yikkiik.'  The  villa<?c  lay  from  m  about  E.  hy  on  the  north- 
ern border  of  tlie  jthiin  of  Wady  Selhimeh,  at  the  foot  of  the 
ridge  runuing  east  from  where  we  stood.* 

We  descended  from  Tell  H&ztlr  on  its  sontbeMtem  side  ;  and 
returned  to  Mugh&r  in  30  mmiiteB,  by  a  path  higher  up  than 
the  one  of  yesterday.  Leaving  the  village  again  at  11.10  with 
a  guide  on  foot,  we  descended  southwesterly  into  the  plain  on 
our  way  to  'Arrabeh.  The  descent  was  long,  and  in  some  places 
steep.  We  passed  tlirouf^li  portions  of  the  grove  of  olive  trees. 
The  soil  under  them  had  been  ])lou<]^hed  over,  in  order  to  loosen 
it,  f  >r  the  benefit  of  the  trees.  We  waitetl  here  ten  minutes  for 
our  lagging  nmleteers.  At  11.50  we  came  to  the  channel  of 
Wady  Sell&meh,  with  a  small  stream  of  water  just  ready  to  dry 
up.  Here  the  site  Ehirbet  SelUlmeh  was  seen  up  the  Wady  if. 
30^  W.  half  a  mile  distant.  This  is  doubtless  the  ancient 
Sdamis,  a  town  of  Lower  Galilee  fortified  hy  Josephus.*  It 
was  recognised  by  £.  G.  »Schulta  in  1847.* 

Before  us  was  now  the  transverse  ridge,  separating  the  east- 
ern plain  from  the  western.  We  began  to  aseend  gnidually  a 
few  minutes  beyond  the  water-course.  C)n  our  left  alonjx  the 
slope  was  a  tract  of  rich  pasturage,  ajipareiitly  unappropriated  ; 
belonging  to  the  goveramcflt,  but  farmed  by  no  one,  and  run- 
ning to  waste.  ,  At  12.15  we  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge  ;  and 
looked  down  into  the  western  plain.*  The  eastern  part  of  this  is 
not  drained  at  all ;  and  a  pond  of  water  was  yet  standing  in  it. 
There  is  a  slight  swell  between  it  and  tlie  western  portion ; 
which  last  is  drained  off  to  Wadv  SSha'ab.  Deir  Hanna  wa<s  a 
mile  distant  in  the  southwest,  on  a  lower  ridge  in  front  of  the 
higher  lino  of  hills  in  the  south,  between  us  and  the  plain  el- 
Battauf. 

We  sent  our  muleteers  by  the  direct  road  through  the  plain 
to  'Arrabeh  ;  while  we  kept  along  on  the  ridge  to  Deir  Hanna  ; 
which  at  a  distance  has  the  appearanee  a  Ifortified  place. 
Befin^p  coming  to  it  we  passed  in  succession  two  towers  on  the 
ridge,  apparently  intended  as  outposts  ;  one  lialf  a  mile,  and  tho 
other  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  village.  We  reached 
Deir  Hanna  at  12.40.  It  stands  upon  a  higher  point  of  the 
ridge  ;  and  was  once  surrounded  by  a  wall  which  is  now  much 
fallen  down."  Tliere  are  no  traces  of  antiquity  ;  and  the  wall, 
though  obvionsly  intended  for  military  defence,  had  no  character 
of  strength  or  durability.    We  learned  afterwards  that  these 

'  R,  Porchi  in  Asher's  Benj.  of  Tni  IL  *  ItJMfid,  Jos.  Vitn  §  37.  B.  .7.  2.  20.  8, 

Pw  421  iq.    Curmoly  Itiii.  pp.  38.j,  455.  *  ZcitKshr.  d.  mnrgcnL  ties.  III.  p.  62. 

•  Mr  Wolcott.  in  1842,  piisscd  five  min-  '  Bearings  at  18.46,  on  ridge  :  Diir 

utcs  east  of  Yukuk,  on  hi->  w.iy  from  Ti-  Hsimm  S.  4.->   W.    el-Mfi^&r  N.  65'  E, 

berias  to  Safed;  see  BibliotU.  Saora^  1843,  Sukhniii  S.  75  '  W. 

p.  80.  From  Ddr  Hanpa,  Sfikhntn  hon  W. 
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fort ifi en  t ions  were  the  work  of  the  noted  Dhalior  cl-'Omar,  about, 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Alter  his  deutli,  his  son  'Aly 
held  possession  of  Deir  Hanna  ;  where  he  waa  besieged  in  1776 
hj  Jezz&r  Pasha,  but  escaped.  ^ 

We  now  desoended  obliquely  along  the  Boathem  declivity 
of  the  ridge  iowuds  the  soathwest.  On  this  side  abo  aie  two 
towers  or  outpoets,  at  similar  distances.  Bejrond  the  tennination 
of  the  zidge  our  road  turned  to  the  left  around  a  projecting  hill ; 
and  wc  came  at  1.15  to  'Arr&beh,  situated  in  a  nook  of  the  hills 
connected  with  the  southern  ridge.  The  hills  around  this  nook 
shut  out  all  view,  except  towards  the  west  and  northwest.'' 

Here  we  stopped  for  the  day  ;  partly  on  account  of  the 
lameness  of  one  of  our  horses  ;  but  more  for  rest  and  quiet  to 
my  companion,  whose  health  was  suffering  from  a  temporary 
local  disease.  On  account  of  the  high  wind,  our  tent  was  jatched 
in  the  court  of  a  mined  house  within  the  village.  We  found 
onr  position  sufficiently  unc(  )mfortahle.  It  seemed  as  if  most  of 
the  men  and  women,  and  all  the  boys,  were  collected  around  our 
tent  ;  and  the  hoys  especially  were  noisy  and  rude.  Swarms  of 
flies  annoyed  us  by  day,  and  mosquitos  by  niglit.  The  village 
is  half  in  ruins.  There  are  some  traces  of  anti(|uiiy,  such  Jis  a 
few  hewn  stones  and  fragments  of  columns  ;  but  none  which 
mark  a  place  of  importance.  The  inhabitants  are  Muslims, 
with  only  three  or  fom  ftmilifls  of  Ohri8tiao& 

The  day  was  spent  in  making  inquiries  as  to  the  adjacent 
region.  The  people  knew  Jefat  among  the  hills  in  the  south- 
west. On  the  hills  north  of  Stikhnin,  they  said,  arc  ruins  called 
Kubarah  ;  which  we  decided  to  visit  if  possible. — At  the  east 
end  of  the  Buttauf  is  a  ruin,  with  columns  standing,  called  ITm 
el-*Amad,  about  an  hour  west  of  Hattin.  Further  west  in  the 
BOttauf  is  another  site  of  ruins  called  'x\in  Natif ;  also  with 
columns  standing.  At  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the  north  of  the 
Bttttauf  is  a  ruin  called  Um  Selftkhit. —  In  the  region  east  of 
MOghdr,  they  likewise  spoke  of  two  mined  places ;  one  called 
Seb&na,  and  the  other  er-RttbOdtyeh  on  the  Wady  of  that  name. 
This  last  is  already  on  the  maps. 

At  'Arr&beh,  we  could  not  but  recognise  in  this  name  the 
ancient  Araha  of  Josephus  ;  from  which  the  town  of  Soganc 
was  twenty  stadia  distant^  This  latter  town  was  also  here  to  be 

'  VoIth  V  Viiyairrf,  II- p  I-''-  Sec  the  no-  of  *Apc{;3a)v,  and  tliis  n^ailing  has  Wn 
Uoeof  DhaheriuVoLILpw39d8q.[iiL278i.j   adopted  ia  the  editioiu;  bat  errone- 

*  ]|«Bring8  fnm  'iMbeht  Stkkluin  Mdy,  m  now 

ass*.    Dcir  As'ad  SSI'.    Gap  in  UUa  to  p.  771,  1021.  V.  G.  Schultz  w:i.h  nt  'Arri- 

Wadlj  Sha'sb  8di°.  beh  in  1847,  aud  soggutod  the  neoeMarjr 

*  Gr.  "ApajSo.— Joaaph.  Yit.  51,  eometlon ;  in  respect  to  wbidi,  Iwwvvar, 
Ziaryivriv  Ku»fiy\v  .  .  .  'Apd$tty  tirtxov<ray  Grosannd  Rittt-r  srctn  to  hesitntc ;  ZoU«chr. 
€tKO<Ti  m-iStOf  to  the  viUage  Sogane  .  .  .  der  moqj.  Gea.  IIL  pp.  50,  60.  Hitter  L  O. 
dIftUuU  from  Araba  itaenijf  *UuUa.    Re-  pw  768  aq. 

liniJ'pKq>oaad  to  read  here  Tafiifm  initaad 
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recognised  in  8ukhniu,  lyin<^  about  W.  N.  W.  iit  tlie  estimated 
distance  of  an  hour  ;  thougli  we  afterwards  travelled  it  rapidly 
in  iiaty-live  minutes.  The  coineidenee  is  therefore  unuBually 
exact.  That  a  village  named  Araba  anciently  exiaied  in  thiii 
quarter,  we  know,  indepeDdenUy  of  Josephus,  fiom  the  testi- 
mony of  Euflebius  and  Jerome.'  In  the  sixteenth  century  it 
was  visited  by  the  Jews  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage.* 

Friday y  April  I6th,  The  wind  to-day  was  from  the  south- 
west, the  rainy  quarter ;  and  there  were  occasional  showers. 
The  illnens  of  niy  companion  continued  ;  and  we  therefore 
decided  to  remain  throu'ih  the  dav  at  'Arrabeh. 

On  the  t^'ide  of  the  hill  a  short  distance  eust  of  the  villa«;e,  is 
a  ledge  of  rocks  ;  in  the  face  of  which  are  several  holes  like 
caverns.  They  may  be  natural ;  but  seem  too  many  for  that. 
If  sepulchtes,  they  must  be  mudi  broken  away. — ^As  we  sat  in 
our  tent,  a  huge  oentipede  came  deliberately  marching  along  the 
middle  of  the  floor.  The  bite  is  poisonous  and  troublesome; 
but  not  fatal. — A  single  palm  tree  is  found  in  the  village. 

We  nia<le  several  attempts  to  engage  a  guide  to  take  us 
acros.s  the  hills  to  Jefat  and  Kuna.  These  all  failed,  owing  to 
the  laziness  of  the  ]ieo]ile  and  their  exorbitant  demands.  Wo 
usually  lound  the.'^e  two  traits  existing  together. 

Saturday  J  April  17  th.  The  morning  was  briglit  and  beau- 
tifiil ;  and  the  aspect  of  the  countiy  brilliant.  Failing  still  to 
obtain  a  guide  for  JefHt,  and  the  lameness  of  our  horse  contin- 
uing, we  concluded  to  turn  down  to  'Akka  in  order  to  hire 
another;  visiting  also  Kdbarah  on  the  way.  Setting  off  thero- 
Ibro  at  7.15,  without  a  guide,  we  followed  the  road  across  the 
fine  plain  towards  SOkhnin.  In  a  lew  minutes,  a  modem  reser- 
voir with  broken  walls  was  on  our  right,  belonging  to  'Arral)eh. 
Traversing  the  plain,  we  came  at  7.5.')  to  another  large  artilicial 
pond  with  a  high  mound,  belonging  to  8nkhnin.  Here 
women  were  bearing  away  jars  of  water  on  their  heads  to  the 
Tillage.  We  reach^  Sttkhnin  at  8  o'clock,  situated  on  a  round 
isolated  hill  near  the  southern  ridge,  in  iike  southwest  part  of 
the  plain.  It  is  marked  by  the  conspicuous  white  dome  of  a 
mosk  or  Wely ;  and  there  is  another  near  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 
Here  too  was  a  single  palm  tree.  In  a  piece  of  modem  wall  we 
noticed  several  ancient  and  regularly  hcvvUed  stonc^s,  from  three 
to  four  feet  long,  with  the  surface  smooth  throughout.  Of 
course,  they  were  not  in  their  original  position.  \Ve  saw  no 
other  marks  of  antiquity.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Mus- 
lims ;  with  twenty  or  thirty  families  of  Greek  Christians.  Sokh- 

'  Ononiii't.  nrt.  Araha  :  "Porro  est  et       *  Tarrnoly  Itin&ntifCSdelaTexnkSaUitCy 
ftUa  villa  Arabn  iioniino  in  fiaibus  D'locat-    p.  3ti3,  4&3. 
anoK,**  i.  e.  Sepphorii. 
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mn  is  the  chief  village  of  the  ShAghilr  ;  hut  the  districts  of  the 
Shaghrtr  and  Jebel  were  now  Tiiidor  one  governor,  and  the  seat 
of  government  had  not  yet  been  lixed. 

We  had  already  recognised  Suklinin  as  the  Sogane  of  Jose- 
phus,  twenty  stadia  distant  from  Araha.^  It  seems  to  be  the 
same  town  spoken  of  fiequently  in  the  Talmudio  writiiigB,  as 
SicihanifL*  it  is  mentioned  bj  Jewish  tiavellers  in  the  four- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centtiries,  and  was  a  place  of  Jewish  pil- 
^mage.*  It  stands  in  the  lists  collected  during  our  former 
journey  ;  and  was  visited  by  E.  G.  Schultz  in  1847/ 

At  Snklmin  we  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  guide  on  f()ot 
to  take  us  to  Kubarah,  and  also  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on 
our  way  to  'Akka.  He  }>roved  to  be  intelligent  and  faithful. 
The  direct  road  to  'Akka  goes  by  way  of  Mfar,  a  village  on  the 
western  brow  of  the  mountains  overlooking  the  great  plain 
along  the  coast.  We  left  Sttkhntn  at  8.10;  and  followed 
down  a  road  more  to  the  right,  on  a  northwest  course,  along  a 
basin  which  is  drained  off  northwards  by  a  chasm  in  the  hiUs  to 
Wady  Sha'ab.  Our  road  had  every  appearance  of  being  a  very 
old  one,  with  rocks  laid  along  on  each  side.  At  8.30  there  was 
a  larfje  ancient  cistern,  hut  broken  ;  antl  tire  minutes  later 
another,  witli  steps,  lYom  which  women  were  carr}'ing  water  on 
their  heads  to  the  village.  Soon  afterwards  we  lost  the  old 
road  ;  which  pnjbably  followed  down  the  valley  on  our  right  to 
Wady  Sha'ab  and  so  direct  to  KAbarah ;  while  we  made  a  cir- 
cuit towards  the  west.  We  now  rose  upon  the  ridge  by  a  rocky 
path  ;  and  when  on  the  top  at  9.10  had  the  deep  Wady  Sha'ab 
before  us.  The  direction  of  Kdbarah  was  pointed  out  beyond 
the  valley  ;  it  may  have  been  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  at  the 
most.'  Wa<ly  Sha'ab,  as  we  had  bef  ore  learned,  drains  the  west- 
ern j)art  of  tlie  })lain  of  Rumeh  ;  and  having  passed  through  its 
gaj),  receives  the  narrow  gorge  running  down  from  the  plain 
around  ISukhnin. 

We  now  kept  along  still  towards  the  left,  and  by  a  mere 
goat  ])ath,  around  a  Tell  on  the  ridge ;  and  then  descended 
northwest  along  its  shoulder  very  steeply  and  with  difficulty  to 
ihe  bottom  of  Wady  Sha'ab  at  9.35  ;  caUed  also  Wady  Haila- 

>  See  above,  p.  83,    Jooeph.  Vita  51,  •  R  Parchi  in  A  flier's  V,on\  of  Tui  11. 

62.  B.  J.  2.  20.  6.    Between  the  forms  pw  442.    Carnioly  Itin.  pp.  382,  4r>3. 

Xmyimi  and  S&khnia,  there  is  the  inter-  *  Bibl  Res.  Int  cd.  TII.  App.  p.  133. 

dunge of  y  and      Heh.  n,  wUeh  tsnot  Zeitehr.  d.  morg.  (ir^  III.  pp.  50,  60.-- 

unn^niHl ;  ?eo  Cof^n  TlioMitir.  p.  252.    In  There  WU  MoAer  Saryii^  in  Gaulonitia. 

Hebrew  the  name  was  probably  written  •oroetfanee  confounded  with  this  one  in 

»  -_L_  (  *   A               >ra.  Bearinga  CO  ndbeb  at  9.10:  SAkhnin 

pnMed  <mr  Into       gnttufal  Khts  tee  ,4^    .^[3^^          -BOmnA  (?)1S*, 

llMsenr.  p.  647.  p^.jr  el-As'ad  2^  Seiiur  49\  'Akka  288*. 

"  Talm.  ps-O;  8«eRclAndPalaj«t,p.  Birweh  290°.    Sha'ab  286'.  MfaiSSS*. 

1008.  TaUTinAiiSSr. 

Toi.  HI.— 8 
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z6n.  From  tins  point  there  was  a  good  and  level  road  along  the 
valley  and  across  the  plain  to  'Akka  ;  and  we  tlnM-elore  sent  off 
our  muleteers  at  once  for  that  city.  To  reach  Kubarah  we  now 
had  to  climb  the  high  and  steep  northern  side  of  the  Talley  ; 
and  as  my  companion  was  still  suffering,  he  jireferred  to  remain 
here,  while  I  with  Bashid  and  the  goide  shoold  explore  the  site 
of  Kfibarah. 

Setting  oflf  at  9.45,  we  turned  np  the  Wady  for  a  short 
time  ;  and  then  rose  verj'  ohliquely  along  itn  steep  nortlicni  de- 
clivity. We  came  out  at  10.15,  upon  a  tract  of  table  land 
loriiiing  the  l)r«»ad  top  of  the  ridge.  Here  was  a  pond  of  water, 
and  several  men  pluugliing.  Wc  kept  on  towards  the  north ; 
and  at  10.30  came  to  the  ruins  of  Kubarah.  They  are  situated 
on  the  northern  biow  of  this  tract  of  table  land,  looking  down 
upon  the  southwestem  part  of  the  plain  of  BAmeh  ;  that  village 
being  in  full  view,  bearing  N.  75°  E.  The  general  futures  of  that 
plain  we  had  correctly  reoogniaed  from  the  moontain  above  lid- 
meh  ;  but  I  could  here  sec  more  fully  the  gap  or  "NVady  which 
breaks  down  from  the  western  end  towanls  'Akka  ;  through 
which  ])as.se8  down  the  Damascus  road,  but  ap])arently  no  water 
from  the  plain,  or  at  least  only  from  its  western  extremity.* 

On  approaching  Kubarah  from  the  south,  there  appeared  to 
be  a  square  green  Tell  or  mound,  some  15  or  20  ftet  high. 
This  proved  to  be  the  remains  of  an  ancient  building,  overgrown 
with  grass  and  rank  weeds.  It  measured  30  paces  on  the 
southern,  and  the  same  on  the  western  side.  The  walls  which 
remain  are  four  feet  thick  ;  constructed  of  large  and  rudely  hewn 
stones  on  the  outside  and  inside,  and  filled  in  with  smaller  stones. 
The  walls  on  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  are  mostly  gune. 
The  whole  formed  a  scpiarc  enclosure,  of  about  100  feet  on  each 
side.  Parallel  to  the  southern  wall,  at  ten  paces  north  of  it,  is 
another  of  like  thickness ;  and  the  interval  is  covered  over  by  a 
round  aroh,  extending  the  whole  length ;  thus  £>rming  a  long 
and  regular  vault  ^  It  had  been  broken  away  in  some  places ; 
and  repaired  at  a  later  period.  It  serves  now  as  a  fold  for  goats. 
In  the  northeast  comer  of  the  large  enclosure,  is  another  similar, 
though  smaller  structure  ;  also  vaulted.  These  seem  to  be  the 
ruins  of  a  fortress,  or  large  castle,  of  high  antiquity. 

On  the  soutliwest  of  this  ruin  are  two  ancient  cisterns  ;  and 
on  the  east,  two  others  ;  all  large,  good,  and  still  unbroken. 
Hewn  stones  are  strewn  around  in  all  directions  over  the  extent 
of  an  acre  or  more  ;  hardly  as  many,  perhaps,  as  we  should  ex- 
pect on  the  site  'of  a  large  city  ;  hut  yet  apparently  more  than 
are  to  be  Ibund  at  Seffftrieh.   It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind, 

*  Bearings  from  Kubarah:  Mcjdel  Ku-  el-liu'neli  N.  15'  W.  er-Iuuueb  X.  75  £. 
rtmN.  60*  W.  Ddr  d-A^ad  M.  80'  W.  Nnhf  N.  46*  E,  MTIr  S.  W*  W. 
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that  the  ground  among  the  ruins  has  been  ploughed  over  for 
centuries. 

The  name  Kfibarah  corresponds  to  ihe  Oabara  or  Oaharoth 
of  JoBephufl.'  Tiberias,  Scpphoris,  and  Gabara  were  the  largest 
cities  5£  Galilee.*   The  latter  lay  north  of  Sepphoris  and  of 

Jotapata.  The  envoys  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  intrigue  against 
Josephus  in  Galilee,  proceeded  northwards  from  Xaloth  (Iks&l) 
by  way  of  Japha  (Yfifa),  Sep])horiR,  and  Asochia,  to  Gabara.' 
Ves])asian  marching  from  Ptoleniais  ('Akka),  and  entering  the 
bordere  of  Galilee,  took  Gabara  by  a.s}»ault  ;  and  then  sat  down 
before  Jotapata,  approaching  it  from  the  north/  AU  these 
circumstances,  in  connection  with  the  name,  serve  conelusively 
to  establish  the  identity  of  KQbarah  with  the  ancient  Gabara.' 

The  ancient  load  from  Sogane  to  Gabara  probably  followed 
down  the  side  valley  running  to  Wady  Bhaab ;  and  struck  that 
Wady  at  a  point  considerably  further  east  than  our  route  ;  where 
the  descent  and  ascent  aro  of  course  phortcr  and  less  steep. 
After  spending  three  quarters  of  an  hour  among  these  hitherto 
unvisited  ruins,  I  returned  to  my  companion  by  a  route  lying 
more  to  the  right.  This  took  me  down  to  Wady  Sha'ab, 
along  a  steep  and  narrow  side  ravine,  by  a  blind  road  more 
difficult  and  dangerous  than  any  I  had  elsewhere  encountered. 
Bidmg  was  out  of  the  question ;  for  the  path  led  over  long 
tracts  of  slippery  sideling  rocks,  with  frequent  steps  of  two  or 
three  feet  descent. 

Setting  off  again  at  12.25,  we  now  followed  down  the  valley, 
along  its  level  bottom,  which  was  cultivated  in  spots.  Before 
coming  to  the  village  of  Sha'ab,  we  stopped  for  ten  minutes  to 
obtiiin  water.  A  family  ])arty  of  peasants  were  seated  under 
the  olive  trees  enjoying  a  sort  of  pic-nic.  They  had  made  a  fire 
in  a  bole  in  the  ground ;  and  were  roasting  Ftkl  or  beans.  They 
sent  a  boy  to  bring  us  water  from  a  considerable  distance.  At 
l.d  we  had  the  snmll  village  of  Sha'ah  on  our  left,  at  the  foot  of 
Ibe  southern  mountain.   Mi'Ar  was  visible  on  the  western  brow 

*  Gr.  ra0apa  v.  Fafiapii)^,  the  two  forms  Gabara  is  to  be  read  in  Joe.  Vita  15.— 

Iiaiag  tiiwd  interchanjjeably  in  Jos.  Vita  Rcland  anderstood  Jowphns  as  snjring  (Vit. 

§  45 — Tho  i  lpntity  with  Kftbarali  implies  46),  that  the  distance  between  Gabara  and 

merely  the  interchange  of  two  palatals,  y  Jotapata  was  40  stadia ;  Palsest.  p.  771, 

■ad  JCmA,  Hab.  %  and  p  wbioh  b  not  ioh  ^^>><>  seems  rather  to  be  tlie  di»> 

frrqnent ;  *    r..v^n.  Th«MVr.  p.  36S.  ^  '^llS'^JS. 


frrqnent ;  *  .  r..,^n.  ThmV.  p.  36S.  7  n   tS  tC^-S 

•  Joseph.  Vita  25.  Eidk.  XVI.  i.  p.  761.  The 

•  jog^Njrii^  45  dietance  between  Jotapata  and  Gabam,  i. 

•  Jos.  B.  J.  3.' 7.1.  This  pasMfre  now  ^  Jefttand Kftbyah, Ufrom 2^  to 3 hoaw, 
i«ad.  w6?us  rdy  r^4»^,  i.  e.  Gadara;  Jm*  K         SO  to  SO  itedla,  or  ftom  6 

as  R«landfiiRg6it8(p.  771),  Hm  whole  to  8  Roman  miles, 
context  nccossanly  reqiiinvs           ra$a-       '  Gabara  is  elsewhere  mentioMd  odr 

p4m9^  I  c.  Gabara.'  A  copyist  would  easily  "»  Jowsph.  Vit.  10,  40,  46,  61.  MmvM 

thiu  pot  a  known  naiM  m  the  pUceoT ana  oeo(ii%  itk  4Si,  47  uti 
oooipanliTaljr  nnkjioini.  In  like  manner 
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aboTo.*  Fifteen  minutes  later  we  had  on  our  kft  Tell  TfintliD, 
with  slight  ruins.  The  valley  had  become  wider  and  wider ;  and 
now  opened  out  into  a  broad  plain.   But  ridges  and  rocky  hills 

continued  to  exti  nd  out  on  each  side  from  the  mountains,  sink- 
ing down  gradually  into  the  great  plain  further  west.  The  ridge 
on  the  nortli  of  us  makes  a  bend  to  the  soutli  at  its  western  end  ; 
and  our  course  lay  alonfr  close  under  it.  Above,  upon  its  angle, 
was  seen  the  villuj^e  of  Birweli.  On  our  left  was  Diinion,  near 
the  low  end  of  the  southern  ridge.  Beyond  this,  and  more  to 
the  left,  apparently  on  a  rocky  hill  of  one  of  the  next  ridges,  the 
village  of  Kabtd  came  in  si^t  for  a  short  tame.* 

In  this  name  Kabtd,  we  may  recognise  an  ancient  CalM; 

Srobably  that  once  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Joshua  as  on  the 
order  of  Asher  and  certainly  the  Chaholo  of  Jo8ei>hus,  a  village 
on  the  confines  of  Ptc^k'niais,  forty  stadia  west  of  Jotapata.* 
Here  Joscphus  lay  for  a  time  encanijwd,  as  a  convenient  post 
from  which  to  make  iiicursioiiH  into  Galih'O.  A  Cabul  is  like- 
wise once  or  twice  spoken  of  in  the  Tahuudic  writings.'  lJut 
no  further  mention  of  it  seems  to  exist  until  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  caitnries ;  when  Eab^  was  a  place  of  Jewish  pil- 
nimage.'  It  strangely  escaped  the  notice  of  Jacotin  and  the 
French  in  179D.  My  companion,  who  pnssed  through  Dftmdn 
in  1844,  travelling  northwards,  saw  Kab^l  from  a  more  northern 
point,  took  a  bearing  of  it,  and  recognised  it  as  the  Calml  of 
Joshua/  In  1847  E.  G.  Schultz  aliso  compared  it  with  the 
Chabolo  of  Joseplius.* 

Proceeiling  over  the  plain,  we  came  at  2  o'cloek  to  the 
channel  of  Wady  Sha'ab,  with  water  standing  in  it,  and  tending 
towards  Nahr  Na'mAn.  At  2.15  we  were  at  the  base  of  the 
northern  lulls,  as  they  bend  round  towards  the  south.  Here  was 
a  fountain ;  and  women  from  Birweh  were  carrying  off  water 
on  their  heads.  Five  minutes  later  'Akka  came  in  sight  in  the 
northwest.  At  2.25  we  reached  the  end  of  the  northern  line  of 
hills.  They  terminate  here  in  a  low  and  singular  Tell,  ha^^ng 
a  flat  to])  and  rounded  sides  ;  and  a]>] tearing  as  if  cut  off  from 
the  hill  back  of  it,  w4th  a  passage  between  almost  like  a  broad 
artiiicial  trench.  It  is  called  Tell  Birweh.  The  route  of  Dr. 
Smith  in  1844  led  from  this  Tell  northwards  along  the  foot  of 
the  hills ;  until  he  struck  the  road  from  'Akka  to  'Amkah  and 
BOhmftta.   The  line  of  hills  on  the  south  of  Wady  Sha'ab 

'  From  Sha'ab,  Mf&r  boro  a  10°  W.  *  R.  Parchi  in  Aahei^s  Benj.  of  Tud.  IL 

*  Bearings  at  1.  36 :  Birw«h  N.  60"  W.  p.  428.   Cumolv  Itin.  pp.  468,  481. 
Dum.  ii  S.  r>5  W.   Kriitt  S.  fi*  £  ^  E.  SnilV*  lb  Joinn],  1844»  Apdl 

*  Joih.  IMT.  22d. 

«  Joseph,       48-48.  Rdud  PaL  p.  *  ZdtKhr.  a.  moig.  GcmIMi.  m.  jff, 

701.  48,  m.  Biltor  L  e.  p.  76L 

*  Bdand  pp.  068,  701 
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terminates  at  Ddmon  ;  west  of  wliich,  in  the  plain,  stands  the 
isolated  Tell  Kisoii  ;  wliich  we  afterwards  visited. 

The  plain  now  widened  out  on  the  north,  to  the  next  and 
longer  line  of  hills  running  down  on  the  north  side  of  the  next 
Wmj  coming  from  the  diraction  of  the  plain  of  Bdmeh«  The 
plain  of  this  Wady  is  narrower  than  that  we  had  traversed ;  and 
looking  up  it  we  could  see  Birweh  on  the  southern  lidge.  At 
12.30  there  waa  a  well,  with  wateiing-troni^  of  stone  forming 
two  sides  of  a  square.  The  well  was  fnniislied  with  a  wheel ; 
and  two  men  were  drawinji:  water  bv  treadinj;  the  wheel  ;  illus- 
tratini^,  })erliaps,  the  ancient  mode  of  "  waterinjj;  with  the  foot."* 
At  3. IT)  we  were  oppo.site  to  the  end  of  the  northern  hills  ;  and 
the  eye  now  wandered  over  the  great  plain  unhindered,  quite  to 
the  promontory  of  B&s  en-N&ktoh,  the  Scala  lyriorvm.  An 
extensive  low  hill,  shaped  on  this  side  like  a  fortification,  was  on 
oar  light  at  3.45,  lying  along  on  the  east  of  the  city.  At  3.50 
there  was  another  public  well  with  a  wheel  ;  soon  after  which  we 
came  out  upon  the  beautiful  beach  of  hard  sand,  with  the  light 
waves  of  the  Mediterranean  rippling  at  our  feet.  At  4  o'clock 
wc  reached  the  only  land-gate  of  'Akka,  on  the  southern  shore  ; 
and  ten  minutes  later  were  welcomed  at  the  house  of  the  Ameri- 
can consular  agent,  Mr.  Jirjis  JemaL  Here  we  remained  imtil 
Monday. 

A  visit  to  'Akka  was  not  included  in  our  original  plan ;  we 
came  hither  for  a  single  definite  object ;  and  so  soon  as  that 
could  he  accomplished,  after  the  rest  of  Sunday,  we  denred  to 
hasten  away.  To  effect  this,  arrangements  were  begun  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  and  completed  early  on  ^londay  morning. 

The  house  in  which  we  lodged  was  n<jt  fur  iVom  the  middle 
of  the  city,  towards  the  southwest.  It  was  one  of  tlie  hettcr 
class,  two  stories  high  ;  and  furnished  in  some  of  the  rooms 
with  glazed  windows,  in  others  not.  Here,  as  in  Smyrna, 
Beirdt,  and  other  oriental  conmiereial  cities,  tl^  &miLy  occupied 
the  upper  floor;  while  the  rooms  below  serve  as  stables  and 
storehouses.  The  house,  as  usual,  enclosed  a  court ;  small  on 
the  ground,  but  laiger  above  as  a  sort  of  terrace.  A  broad  stair- 
case of  stone  came  up  in  the  middle  of  this  terrace ;  vAth  a  thin 
hreastwork  around  it  above,  decorated  with  ])0t8  of  iLnvers. 
The  Hoor  of  the  terrace  was  of  stucco,  laid  with  pebbles  of 
different  colours,  arranged  in  ornamental  figures.  The  principal 
rooms  were  at  the  foiur  corners,  with  smaller  rooms  and  ollices 
between.  At  the  west  end,  the  s^e  between  the  comer  rooms 
was  covered  by  the  roof,  with  wmdows  looking  out  upon  the 
Mediterranean  and  Oaimel ;  but  on  the  inside  not  endoeed.  It 
afibrded  a  pleasant  retreat ;  and  I  gaaed  here  many  times  upon 

>  Dent  11,  la  Sm  Vol  n.  pb  SS.  [a.  86L3 
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the  blue  waters  of  the  sea  and  haj ;  upon  the  long  ridge  of 
Oarmel  rising  suddenly  from  the  mveBy  with  the  oonvent  aod 
choreh  upon  ito  extremity ;  as  also  upon  Hai&,  at  the  base  of 
Cannel,  and  rising  along  the  feot  of  its  dope.  According  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  we  set  op  our  own  beds  in  the  room 
BssiVned  to  iis. 

Our  host's  family  consisted  of  liin  widowed  mother,  a  yoimger 
brother,  and  two  sisters,  all  uniiiurricd.  An  older  nister  is  the 
wife  of  the  British  consid  at  Yafa.  l^oth  the  sons  had  been 
educated  at  the  seminary  connected  with  the  mission  at  Bei- 
Ttt ;  and  the  youngest  sister  had  Hkewbe  just  completed  the 
full  course  in  the  ^aale  school  ci  the  same  mission.  They  all 
(except  the  mother)  spoke  En^^ish  to  some  extent ;  and  ex- 
hibited the  inteUigenoe  and  ease  acquired  hy  mingling  in  good 
society.  They  were  originally  of  the  Greek  church,  and  from 
BeinU  ;  hut  were  now  Pn^estants.  The  youngest  sister,  in  her 
desire  to  impart  the  good  whicli  she  had  herself  received,  had 
opened  a  small  school  for  young  girls  ;  in  which,  at  first,  the 
teaching  did  not  go  far  beyond  knitting,  sewing,  and  rciuling. 
Yet  even  these  humble  efiforts  bad  been  publicly  denounced  in 
the  Greek  churches ;  though  only  two  pupils  had  been  taken 
away. — The  fiunily  Uved  with  simplicity  and  good  taste.  The 
parlour  table  exhibited  quite  a  show  of  g(><i(I  English  books. 
The  meals  were  served  in  Frank  style  ;  possibly  in  yiart  on  our 
account ;  and  the  females  all  ]»artook  with  us.  Our  host  was 
turning  his  attention  to  commercial  pursuits  ;  and  manifested 
an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  public  afiairs  of  his  own 
and  other  countries. 

We  had  here  a  pleasant  and  quiet  Sabbath.  The  weather 
conld  not  be  finer ;  and  the  beauty  of  Cannel  stood  forth  re- 
Tealed.  Many  of  tiie  leading  inhabitants^  friends  of  the  fiunUy, 
called ;  and  my  companion  fonnd  many  opportunities  ibr  reli- 
gious conversation. 

Early  on  Monday  morning  our  friend  took  me  to  the  flat 
roof  of  the  house,  which  affords  a  view  of  'Akka  and  the  region 
around  it.  On  the  south,  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles, 
is  Cannel  with  its  long  level  ridge  ;  on  the  east  the  hills  and 
mountains  of  Galilee  at  nearly  a  like  distance  ;  the  intervening 
ffreat  and  fertile  plain  stretches  away  in  the  north  to  Bfis  en- 
Kftldirah ;  beyond  which  we  oaaHA  see  the  White  cape,  B&s  el- 
Abyad,  nmning  down  to  the  sea.  On  the  right,  and  south  of  the 
ridge  of  en-Nakftrah,  the  great  chaon  of  Wady  el-Kam  was 
seen  breaking  down  throu^  the  mountains  to  the  plain.  Still 
south  of  this,  on  the  northern  side  of  a  deep  and  shorter  val- 
ley, Wady  Jedin,  a  ruined  fortress  was  e<»ns})icuous,  Ku'lat 
Jedin  j  apparently  the  Ca^tdlum  Indi  of  tlie  Teutonic  knights.^ 

'  Brocordus  c.  4.   So  Mar'.ti,  II.  p.  U4. 
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The  Sahil,  or  plain  itRclf,  teems  with  fertility,  wherever  tilled  ; 
and  yields  the  finest  f^niiii  and  most  delicious  fruits.  Cotton 
has  also  long  been  cultivated.'  But,  like  the  adjacent  thou«::;h 
Biualler  plain  of  Esdraelon,  it  lies  in  great  part  neglected.  Yet 
there  are  here  more  villages.* 

' Akka  itself  is  little  more  tban  a  £>rtrefl8  in  the  sea.  Tlie 
plain  here  throws  ont  a  low  triangi/  ar  projection,  fonning  the 
northern  limit  of  the  great  bay  ;  and  this  is  covered  hj  the  city. 
From  the  southwestern  extremity  the  remains  of  a  former  mole 
run  out  towards  the  coast ;  and  here  was  the  ancient  harbour. 
It  is  now  shallow  and  unsafe  ;  and  vessels  usually  lie  in  the  roiid 
of  Haifa  op})osite,  under  Carniel.  Massive  fortifications  guanl  the 
city  towards  the  sea  on  both  sides.  The  thick  walls  and  bas- 
tions mi^ht  furnish  a  noble  promenade ;  but  it  is  not  open  to 
the  public.  In  the  northeast  comer  an  old  castle  was  still  in 
ruins  from  the  homhardment  1840.  On  the  land  side  there 
is  a  double  rampart ;  of  which  the  exterior  one  was  constructed 
by  Jezz&r  Pasha,  after  the  retreat  of  the  French  in  1799."  The 
low  broad  hill  on  the  east  of  the  city,  which  was  on  our  rij^ht  as 
we  a})pronch('d,  seems  to  have  been  the  Tnron  of  the  crusaders  ; 
on  which  king  Uuido  of  Jerusalem  ]iitched  his  camp  durin*^  the 
siege  of '  Akka  ;^  and  where  too  the  French  in  1799  erected  their 
hatteries. 

The  streets  <^  'Akka  are  mooh  wider  than  those  of  Beirftt ; 
and  the  town  more  open.  The  court  of  the  great  mosk  hnilt  hy 
Jezsftr,  looked  pleasant  with  its  trees  and  fountains,  as  we  passed 
hy.  An  aqueduct  from  the  northeast,  built  originally  also  by 
Jezzdr,  usually  suj)})lie8  the  city  with  water  ;  but  it  was  now 
out  of  repair^  and  water  was  brought  in  irom  a  fountain  a  mile 
distant. 

I  was  disappointed  in  the  extent  of  'Akka.  The  area  on 
which  it  stands  is  small.  The  present  population,  according  to 
our  host,  is  reckoned  at  only  SOOO  souls ;  although  the  census 
rives  3171,  as  the  number  of  males.  Of  these  there  are  2378 
Muslims  and  Druses  ;  and  793  Christians  and  Jews. 

'Akka  at  the  present  day  is  the  seat  of  a  Turkish  Pasha  ; 
whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  the  districts  of  the  Sahil,  the 
Jebel,  the  81ia!j:lu1r,  Shefa  '()mar,  Safed,  Tiberias,  Nazareth,  and 
Atlit  and  Haifa.  Tiie  chief  ex])orts  are  fjrain  and  cotton.  The 
place  is  visited  by  Fn>neh,  Italian,  and  Austrian  vessels  ;  but  by 
few  from  Great  l^ritain.'    VcBsels  of  nuieh  t^ize  anchor  at  llaiia. 

'  Sandys  mentions,  that  iu  his  day  (1611)       '  Marraont's  Voyage,  rt<\  III.  p.  79. 
cotton  ffrew-    abiindanllj  in  tlM  COUUil'ji       *  G.  do  Viriii«aur  I.  L'tl,  Wl ;  in  I^>hn*(i 

■idjoiiiiii'j' ;"  p.  1<>0.  Chronicles  of  the  Crusade^  pp.  104,  112. 

*  Along  this  phiin  lies  the  groat  northern  For  other  names  of  thi»  hill,  Mse  Wilken 

rood  to  Tyro,  Sidon,  and  BeirAt.    I  tab-  Gesch.  d.  Kreozx.  IW.  p  2.^»6.  n. 
join  an  Itinenuy  of  the  route  between      '  Bowring's  Report  on  the  CommeiQul 

'Akka  Mid  Tyre  hy  Capt  Newbold.    See  Statutica  of  Syria,  pp.  52,  68. 
Note  n,  «iid  of  die  vowom. 
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We  were  indebted  to  Mr  Jemftl  for  a  document  giving  the, 
statistics  of  the  province  of  'Akka^  viz.  its  population,  yolros  of 
oxen,  villages,  taxes  in  money  and  produce,  its  productions,  and 
the  number  of  mosks,  churches^  and  synagogues.    This  docu- 
ment is  given  in  full  at  the  end  of  the  volume.* 

This  city  is  the  Accho  of  the  Old  Testament  ;  from  which 
Ashcr  (lid  not  drive  out  the  Canaanitea.^  It  would  hence 
aj)jjear  to  liav(»  lain  in  tlie  territory  of  that  tribe  ;  although  not 
mentioned  in  the  distribution  ol  Joshua.'  Afterwards  it  took 
the  name  of  Ptolemaia,  probably  from  one  of  the  earlier  Ptolemys 
of  Egyi't ;  though  the  occasion  is  unknown.  It  is  referred  to 
in  the  New  Testament,  as  visited  by  Paul  on  his  way  to  Jerusa- 
lem.* Several  times  it  is  mentioned  as  Ptolemais  in  the  books 
of  the  Maccabees  and  also  frequently  by  Josejthus,  who  cor- 
rectly describea  its  position,  and  assifipiB  it  to  (Tjililce.'  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  a  great  city  ;  of  which  the  Persians  availed  tliem- 
selves  as  a  ]>oint  from  which  to  attack  Egypt/  By  Pliny  it  is 
called  a  colony  of  the  emperor  Claudius  ;  aud  it  bears  the  siinie 
appellation  on  coins.'  In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  it  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ;*  and  was  iSb»  seat 
of  a  Chnstian  bishopric.  This  latter,  however,  seems  to  have 
possessed  no  extensive  influence ;  since  no  historical  notice  of  it 
has  come  down  to  us,  except  the  names  of  five  or  six  <^  the 
incumbents;  and  that  only  in  the  signatures  of  councils.'" 
Upon  the  capture  of  Jeniwilem  by  the  Khalif  Omar,  in  A.  D. 

637,  his  victorious  arirnes  followed  up  the  caKpiest  i*f  Pales- 
tine ;  and  after  the  surrender  of  Ctesarea,  the  other  cities,  in- 
cluding Ptolemais  or  'Akka,  gelded  without  resistance,  in  A.  D. 

638,  to  the  summons  of  the  mvaders." 

Little  more  is  known  of  the  city  until  the  time  of  the  cm- 
sadiBs.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  its  Greek  appella- 
tion, as  in  so  many  other  instanoes,  was  forgotten  ;  and  Arabian 
writers  know  the  place  only  as  'Akka.  With  the  crusades 
began  a  comparatively  brief  but  palmy  pcri<Kl  of  prosperity  and 
renown.    The  first  host  of  pilgrims  in  i09i^,  in  their  haste  to 

*  Soe  Note  III,  end  of  the  volume.  *  Strabo  16.  2.  25.  p.  758. 

»  Judg.  1,31.  II.  b.  13?;  Sept,  'Airxei;  '          H.  N.  6.  17,  eolcnia  CkmdU 

also  Gr.  "Ajctj,  Jos.  Ant.  9.  14.  2.  Diod.  ^'^^^J^^f^^'  Att, 

Sic  19.  98;  Lnt.         Plio.  H.  N.  6. 17.  ^"'P  ^%  '^'^ 

See  Rekud  p.  634  sq.  P-  5^8.   EwUer  coim,  stnick  under  Alex- 

•  JoA.  19.  24-Sl.-The  name  is  m  fT^  Mwmnun. 
eomnoiilT  held  to  be  impUed  ia  tlw  ftnn           P'       ""^  T  i  ii- 

vfwiBiHUDjy  mnn  w      uujmw  nt  um  ,  Onomast  art.  Accho.  Hicron.  Comm. 

I32,fori3ra,lfio.l,ia  fa  Am.  L  2. 

*  Acts  21,  7.  »«  Soethennmrsin  Robtnd,  p  042.  Compt 

•  1  Mtux,  10,  39.  5C  sq.  11,22.  24,  etc.    le  Quien  Orii  ns  Clu  i.<  HI.  p.  776. 

2  Mttoc.  13,  24.  25,  eta  "  (iibbon,  History  of  tbe  DeoUMaadFall 

■  .!«•<  a  J.  2  10.  2.  ih.  2.  18.  5;  also  of  the  Ronuui  £ii^ii%  ch.  61. 
Antt.  12.  b.  2.  ib.  13.  2. 1.  ib.  13. 4. 1, 2,  etc 
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Teach  tiie  Holy  City,  left  'Akka  as  well  as  other  cities  in  the 
hands  of  the  MusUids  as  they  honied  hy ;  receiving  from  the 
gOYCmor  of  'Akka  a  pledge  to  surrender  to  them  the  city  when 
they  should  have  captured  Joriisalem.  unless  he  should  be  re- 
lieved.' This  promise  was  of  course  not  kept.  In  1103  king 
Baldwin  I,  with  an  army  of  five  thousand  men,  sat  down  before 
'Akka.  The  posResHion  of  the  place  was  regarded  by  the  Latins 
as  of  great  importance,  on  account  of  the  good  and  secure  har- 
hour ;  which  at  this  time  was  enclosed  hy  l£e  walls  of  the  city.' 
For  five  weeks  the  Christians  carried  on  a  yigorons  si^ ;  Imt 
drew  off  their  forces  on  the  arrival  of  a  fleet  horn  Tyre  and 
Tri])oly  for  the  relief  of  the  garrison.*  The  next  spring,  however, 
in  1104,  king  Baldwin  renewed  the  siege  with  the  aid  of  a 
Genoese  fleet  ;  and  pressed  it  with  such  vigour  and  success,  that 
after  tsventy  days  the  city  was  delivered  over  to  the  Christians.* 
'Akka  s|>ee(lily  became  to  the  crusaders,  next  to  Jerusalem, 
the  most  important  city  of  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  ultimately  the 
residence  of  the  Christian  sovereigns.  To  its  port  came  the 
fleets  of  the  Pisans,  Genoese,  Venetians,  and  others,  laden  with 
crusadeis  and  pilgrims,  and  also  with  stores,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise.' These  circumstances  account  for  the  massive  fortifica- 
tions and  the  numerous  palaces,  hospitals,  arsenals,  and  ware- 
houses, which  now  gave  strength  and  importance  to  the  city.  In 
1148  a  grand  council  assembled  hero  to  deliberate  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  kintidum  of  Jerusalem.    Three  sovereigns  took 

O  c!> 

])art  in  the  council  ;  Conrad  111.  of  Holienstaufen,  Louis  Vli. 
of  France,  and  Baldwin  III.  of  Jerusfilem  ;  besides  many  prin- 
ces and  barons,  spiritual  and  temporal,  including  the  Grand 
Masters  of  the  two  great  orders  of  Templars  and  Hospitalers/ 
Yet  with  all  its  weidth  and  splendour  and  might,  the  accumu- 
lated results  of  more  than  fourscore  years  of  prosperity,  'Akka, 
in  1187,  two  days  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Hatthi,  surren- 
dered w  itiiout  resistance  on  the  approach  of  Saiadin.  The  booty 
was  immense.^ 

But  the  possession  of  'Akka,  as  the  entrance  and  key  of 
Syria,  was  too  essential  to  the  Christians,  for  them  to  suffer  it  to 
remain  long  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  without  an  cflbrt  to 
recover  it.  Near  the  end  of  August,  1189,  king  Guido,  with  a 
force  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  men,  pitched  his  camp  u}>on 
the  hill  Turon  on  the  east  side  of  'AUn.   The  city,  which  in 

*  'Bairn,  da  Ag.  In  GMte  Dei,  p.  178.  *  FUlcher.  Cm,  c  SO.  Albw  Aq.  9.  87- 
Wilken,  I.  p.  267  sq.  29.    WilL  TjT,  10.  28.    Wflkea  H.  ^ 

*  Fuloher.  Cam.  c  SO,  "nobu  valde    1U5  9q. 

necenaria,  qnooiam  in«»i  ei  portu  ftdflo  *  Comp.  Benj.  of  Tnd.  1 68  sq. 

utilis,  at  intra  nKBiiin  Ro<mra  navw  qoam  *  See  a  li»t  of  those  prcseat,  WiU.  Tft, 

plurimaH  sane  concipere  valeat.**  16.  1.    Wilken  IIL  i.  p.  236.  ^ 

*  Fulcher.  Cam.  c.  23.  Albeit  AqtMOa.  '  Bohncd.  Vitii  Suliid.  p.  71.  Geof.  Vlal- 
9. 1&   Wilken  U.  p.  194.  Mof  L  fi,  8.   Wilken  llL  a  p.  299. 
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the  iiie.'iTi  time  Saladin  had  taken  the  iitiiK^st  pains  lo  fortify,  was 
immediately  invested  ;  while  a  Fisaa  tleet  shut  it  in  also  by 
Bea.  Saladin,  who  was  occupied  with  the  siege  of  Kol'at  eeb- 
8hll]df  (Belfort),  hastened  to  tlie  ielief  of  'AUn ;  but  oould 
onlj  hover  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  Ohristisa  host  The  siege 
continued  with  variable  fortunes  ;  until  after  almost  two  years, 
the  arrival  of  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  in  April,  111)1, 
and  of  Riehard  of  England  in  the  June  following,  with  fresh 
forces,  inspired  the  besiegers  with  new  confidence,  and  filled  tlie 
besieged  with  despondency.  On  the  I'ith  of  July,  'Akka  was 
again  delivered  over  to  the  Christians,  with  all  its  treasures  i»f 
gold  and  silver,  its  stores  of  arms  and  pruviisions,  ajid  ail  the 
vessels  of  war  and  merchantmen  lying  in  its  port  ^ 

The  city  now  remained  for  a  centnzy  in  the  possession  of  the 
Christians.  It  suffered  greatly  from  an  earthquake  in  Maj, 
1202  and  became  in  1229  the  chief  seat  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  rendezvous  of  tlie  crusaders.^  Along  with 
the  court  followed  also  the  great  orders  of  the  knights  ;  and  'Akka 
became  henceforth  the  head-quarters  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  of  the  Templars,  and  of  the  Teutonic  knitihts.  The 
former  took  now  the  style  of  SSt.  John  of  'Akka  ;  which,  in  tho 
French  orthography,  St.  Jean  d'AcrCj  became  the  current  appel- 
lation the  cit^  in  tiie  European  world/  The  Teutonic  kmghts 
acquired  extensive  lands  and  many  fortresses  in  the  mountainous 
districts  in  the  northeast  of  'Akka ;  some  of  which  may  he  le- 
cognised  at  the  present  day.' 

The  early  religious  zeal  of  the  cmssdets,  had  long  since  de* 
generated  into  what  was  little  more  than  political  and  persc)nal 
ambition  ;  and  'Akka,  as  the  place  where  the  varying  interests 
of  ditferent  sects,  orders,  and  nations,  were  all  concentrated, 
l>ecame  the  scene  of  bitter  strife  and  open  feuds.  Between  tho 
Pisaus  and  Genoese  in  11 U2,  and  between  the  latter  and  tho 
Venetians  in  1256,  disputes  ran  so  high  as  to  result  in  hloody 
warfietre.*  The  great  oiders  of  the  Hosmtalers  and  Tem}>lars  were 
ever  at  variance ;  to  say  nothing  of  tne  personal  enmities  and 
intrigues  existing  among  the  princes  and  nobles  of  every  name. 
The  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  city,  generally,  bad  likewise 
acquired  the  unenviable  renown  of  dealing  more  favourably  with 
the  Saracens  than  with  their  Christian  brethren  ;  of  being 
given  over  to  falsehood  and  wickedness  ;  and  of  habitually  prac- 

*  See  the  history  of  this  eicgo.  and  the  the  old  German  poem  *'  Froydufci*  M 
AVtborities,  in  WUken  IV.  pp.  263-357.  quoted  by  Wilken,  VI.  p.  515.  Benjamin 

•  Wilken  VI.  p.  «.  of  Tudoia  already  wrote  "^^pS,  though 

•  Wilken  VI.  p.  515.  ^th  a  wrong  Hebrew   letter;  AiImi^S 

*  The  crosadors  appear  ewrlj  to  have  edit  I  p  r.  i    Heh.  p.  31. 
ooompted  *e  Arable  fima  *AklM  Into     •  Kitt,,.  ^  nlk.  XVI.  L  p.  782. 
itct«r;  oTiM  written  in  Fnaehyilcrei  See      *  Wilken.  IV.  pb  478.  VIL  886L 
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tising  deceit,  fraud  and  treachery.*  Along  with  all  these  evils, 
the  increase  of  wealth,  splendour,  «in(l  luxury,  was  enormous. 
The  city  was  the  centre  of  intercourse  between  the  cast  and  the 
west  :  wealthy  nobles  from  the  other  cities  of  Svria  and  from 
Europe  took  up  here  their  abode ;  merchants  of  all  countries, 
from  the  wM  and  firom  tiie  east,  established  themsehres  In 
'AUn,  and  filled  iheb  warehouses  with  the  products  of  every 
clime  ;  and  all  external  drcmnstances  testified  to  the  activity, 
the  extent,  and  the  prosperity  of  commercial  enterprise. 

Such  was  'Akka,  when,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1291,  the  Sul- 
tan Melek  el-Ashraf,  the  son  of  Kalawiin,  witli  an  immense  hopt 
of  Saracen  warriors,  sat  down  to  invest  it."*  AiYer  various  con- 
flicts and  impetuous  assaults  of  the  besiegers,  and  a  brave,  but 
not  united  defence  on  the  part  of  the  besieged,  the  city  was  at 
length  taken  by  storm  on  the  18th  of  May.  The  Christian 
inhabitants  in  great  nmnbers,  weie  treacherously  massacred ;  the 
place  after  being  given  over  to  plunder,  was  set  on  fire  in  every 
part ;  the  walls,  &e  churches,  and  the  strong  palaces,  were  de- 
molished ;  and  the  whole  city  was  levelled  to  the  ground.*  The 
crusaders  immediately  withdrew  from  all  the  other  cities ;  and 
such  was  the  end  of  the  Christian  dominion  in  Palestine. 

Fifty  years  later,  Ludolf  von  Suchcm  tells  us,  that  the  work 
of  demolition  was  continued  through  many  years  ;  and  was  not  so 
complete,  but  that  the  churches,  wails,  towers,  and  palaces,  might 
imder  better  fortunes  be  again  restored.  In  his  day,  'Akka  was 
still  empty  and  desolate.  The  place  swanned  with  doves  and 
partridges.  About  sixty  Saracens  still  lingered  there,  to  guard 
the  place  and  the  port ;  who  got  their  living  ftom  these  birds 
and  from  the  culture  of  silk.* 

Other  travellers  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  appear  not  to  have  visited  'Akka  ;  and  those  who 
mention  it,  speak  of  it  only  from  hearsay,  or  as  seen  from  the 
vessel  as  they  sailed  by.*  Sandys,  in  1611,  was  four  days  at 
'Akka  ;  and  speaks  of  the  remains  as  still  exhibiting  the  utmost 
massiveness  and  strength.*  Only  two  or  three  hundred  inhabi- 
tsnts  dwelt  among  the  ruins.  There  were  also  Frank  merchants, 
dwelling  in  a  strong  square  cave^  and  fireig^ting  their  ships  with 

'  Wilken  VI.  p.  SI.").  under  tliose  divers  secret  posterns.  You 


*  So  Breydeiibach  (14S3)  in  Rejub.  p.  vate  dwelUiiffs;  .  .  .  the  hnge  walls  and 
118;  Zunllnrt  (168S)  v.  C  S;  GotafioM  aichea  tnmed  topfiie-tnnrj,  and  lying  like 
(1598)  p.  126.  rocks  upon  the  foundation." — Sandy*  refer* 

•  Sandyi^  Tnivels,  pp.  159,  160:  "The  to  no  particular  ruin,  except  "a  goodly 
carkass  shews  thnt  the  Ixxly  hath  beea  tam^    of  the  Hospitulen  neur  the  aonth 
itrong,  fortified  with  bulwarks  and  towers;  lido  of  the  d^;  p.  160, 
toMtchwilladMhfHtted  witbetooe;  and 


•  Wilken  VII.  p.  736. 
«  Wilken  VII.  pp.  760-770. 
«  Ludolf  de  Such.  c.  26. 
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cotton,  which  grew  ahnnflantly  in  the  country  {uljoinin!::.  Eu- 
gene linger  in  1G45,  Doubdan  in  10.52,  and  D'Arvieux  in  1()58, 
describe  in  like  manner  the  desohition  of  *Akka;  and  enter  into 
more  specifications,'  The  latter  speaks  of  tlie  place  as  a  vast 
heap  of  magnificent  ruins,  partly  covered  by  the  sand  driven  up 
by  the  windU.*  There  were  many  large  and  fine  Vlralte,  which 
once  senred  as  cisterns  or  as  magagines ;  hat  being  now  full  of 
stagnant  water,  they  added  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  place. 
D'Arvieux  specifies  the  remains  of  five  structures  as  then  exist- 
ing, all  of  them  from  the  time  of  the  cnisades ;  viz.  the 
chnreli  of  St.  Andrew,  the  Marine  arsenal,  the  hotel  of  the 
kni^litrt  Hospitalers,  the  palace  of  their  Grand  Master,  and  the 
clmreli  of  St.  John  connecteil  with  it.'  The  Emir,  Fakhr  ed- 
Din,  had  erected  a  large  and  convenient  Khan  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  had  filled  up  the  port,  as  in  the  case  of  Sidon  and 
olher  cities.*  In  this  Kh&n  the  Frank  merchants  were  now 
lodged  ;  and  here,  in  July,  D'Arvieux  and  most  of  the  others 
fell  sick  of  fever  ;  which  he  ascribes  to  the  noxious  qualities  of 
the  atQoephcre.^ 

For  almost  anotlior  century  the  leading  travellers  in  Pales- 
tine aild  little  to  our  knowledu:e  of  'Akka  ;  as  Nan  in  l(j74, 
Maundrell  in  1()97,  and  Poeocke  in  1737."  But  about  174!),  a 
new  era  begun  for  the  desolated  city.  The  noted  Sheikh  Dhaher 
el-'Omar,  whose  history  has  been  glanced  at  in  a  former  volume 
of  this  work,'  had  now  taken  possession  of  'Akka.  His  story  is 
told  with  some  fulness  by  Niebuhr,  and  especiaDy  by  Volney.'' 
He  was  master  of  Safed,  Tiberias,  and  all  Galilee  ;  and  mado 
'Akka  his  residence  ;  professing  to  hold  all  as  a  fief  from  the 
Pasha  of  Sidon,*  yet  maintaining  himself  for  many  years  as  an  in- 
dependent chief,  against  tlie  attacks  and  intrigues  of  neighbouring 
Pashas  and  of  his  own  lamily.  The  walls  and  fort ilieat  ions  were 
early  built  up  the  population  greatly  increased  tli<'  admin- 
istration of  justice  was  ]>ruiseworthy  ;      and  the  Sheikh  took 

'  Eug.  Roger,  La  Tcixe  Sointe,  pp.  44-  •  Miiriti  II.  p.  96. 

46.  Doubdan  p.  545  aq.   VAxykux  Itt-  "  Stephan  Schulz  was  at  'Akka  in  1754. 

moires,  I.  p.  sq.  Ph&her  liad  already  cojnplet<><l  his  own 

*  D'Arvieux  ib.  pp.  270,  279.  castle,  on  the  site  of  the  hotel  of  the 
"  D'Arvieux  ib.  pp.  272-27"i.  Imights  of  St.  John ;  and  the  wall  of  tktt 

*  D'Arvienx  ib.  p.  278.  Mariti, II.  p. 84.  City  on  tht-  Imiil-sitle  :  usinj;  for  that  pnr- 

*  D'Arv  ieux  ib.  p.  2*.I2.  pose  the  !*touc8  of  one  of  the  old  churches. 

*  Nun  Voyage,  5.  c.  10.  Maundrell  The  Sheikh  g»Vft  Sehllli  letters  to  two  of 
nnder  Man  h  2 1st,  "  lU'.«i.h>s  u  large  his  sods,  then  governors  in  Tiberias  juul 
Khan,  in  which  the  French  factors  have  Safed.  See  Scholz  Leituiwen  etc.  V,  pp. 
taken  up  their  tfaattut,  and  m  fnotqiM,  181,  187,  227.  Panlni^  Saintnhmg.  Th. 
and  a  few  poor  cotta^rcs,  you  see  nothing  VIL  pp.  40,  46,  72. 

here  but  a  vast  and  spacious  ruin."    Po-  "  I  find  no  estimate  of  the  popiilation  at 

Oockc  II.  L  p  fil  Mj.  fhis  period  ;  but  Niebuhr  says  tliat  the 

*  See  Vol.  II.  p.  398  sq.  houses  are  here  high,  and  the  place  pqpu- 

*  Niebuhr  (1766)  Reisebesohr.  m.  p.  lous;"  ib  p.  78. 

72  aq.  Volney         Vejage  a  25.  Ton.  "  Mariti  ib.  pi  98. 
n.  p.  84  eq. 
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great  pains  to  revive  and  extend  commerce.  In  tliis  he  was 
succesBful ;  and  in  Mariti'8  time  (1760),  consuls  from  Beveral 
European  powers  had  been  established  at  'Akka.  One  of  the 
pzincipal  exports  wm  ootton.*  in  1775,  when  neaily  Dinety 
yean  old,  the  Sbeikh  wm  entrapped  and  dain  by  the  emiBBaries 
of  the  Sultan  ;  and  his  head  sent  to  Constantinople.'  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  still  more  notorious  Ahmedi  snmamed 
Jezzdr  *  the  Butcher/ 

This  remarkable  and  ferocious  personage  was  a  native  of 
Bosnia.  While  still  younpj,  he  sold  himself  to  a  slave-merchant 
in  Constantinople  ;  and,  being  purchased  by  'Aly  Bey  in  Egypt, 
he  rose  from  the  humble  lot  of  a  Memluk  slave,  to  the  post  of 
governor  of  Cairo.  ^  Yolney  relates,^  that  in  1773,  the  £mlr  of 
uie  Druses^  Ttteuf,  placed  JezzAr,  a  creature  €i  the  Turks,  m 
command  at  BeirAl  He  iirst  took  possession  of  fifty  thousand 
piastres  belonging  to  the  Emir  ;  and  then  declared,  that  he  ac- 
knowledged no  superior  hat  the  Sultan.  Yilsuf  applied  to  the 
Pasha  of  Damascus  ;  who  disavowed  Jezzfir,  but  did  not  dis- 
place him.  Piqued  at  this  neglect,  Y^lsuf  now  made  common 
cause  with  Sheikh  Dhaher  of  'Akka  ;  and,  aided  by  a  Russian 
fleet,  they  made  a  successful  attack  upon  Beirtlt.  Jezzdr  was 
compelled  to  capitulate  ;  he  betook  himself  alone  to  Dh&her,  and 
followed  him  to  'Akka ;  but  soon  escaped.  On  the  death  of 
DhAher,  he  was  made  Pasha  of  'Akka  and  Sidon ;  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  former  city  ;  and  was  for  some  years  occupied 
in  subduing  and  destroying  the  sons  of  Dhfiher,  and  securing  for 
himself  their  territories.'  In  Volney's  time,  1785,  his  PashaHk 
embraced  the  whole  country  between  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  and 
Cyesarea  along  the  coast  ;  extending  inland  to  Anti-Lebanon  and 
the  upper  Jordan  ;  and  including  also  Ba'albek." 

At  this  time  *Akka  had  become  one  of  the  chief  cities  along 
the  coast.  The  I^asha  had  already  erected  his  splendid  mosk, 
the  covered  bazaar  or  maiket,  and  the  fine  aqueduct  bringing 
water  across  the  plain  from  Ihe  northeast,  with  its  noble  foun- 
tains. In  all  these  and  other  works,  Jezz&r  was  his  own  engi- 
neer and  architect ;  himself  directing  and  superintending  their 
progress.  The  fortifications,  though  built  witli  great  care,  were 
of  little  value.'  In  like  mannor,  Brown  in  1797,  describes  the 
wall  as  "of  very  moderate  strength;"  while  the  arbitrary 
caprices  of  Jezzar  had  injured  commerce  and  agriculture  ;  so 
that  his  chief  source  of  revenue  and  wealth  was  now  the  district 

*  Mftriti  ib.  p.  102  sq.  anrke's  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  JjBoL 

*  Niebohr  ib.     76.   Yolney  ib.  p.  120.  1812,  4tOL  c.  12.  pp.  ^64,  866. 

*  ThM0  pwlhndttri  are  ttetod  by  Dr  B.  *  Voyago,  II.  pi.  118  «!. 
D.  Clarke  on  the  authority  of  Jezr.Arhim-  '  Volncy,  5h.  IT.  p.  12r>. 
self.    Uow  far  tboy  accord  with  exact  *  Volney,  ib.  II.  p.  164  aq. 
ynritf,  b  aaofHnw  quMtioa.    Sea  £.  D.  *  ydmgri  fl».  IL  p.  SOO  aq. 
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of  Damasciia.  In  1791  he  liad  quarrelleil  with  the  French  fac- 
tories at  'Akka,  Sidon,  and  Beirut ;  and  expelled  the  merchants 
from  bis  teiritoriee  on  three  days'  notice.  He  had  earlj  oon- 
oeived  an  enmity  against  that  nation  ;  which  the  events  of  his 
subsequent  history  did  not  tend  to  allay^ 

Such  was  the  ^xeneial  position  of  'Akka,  when  on  the  20th 
of  March,  171)9,  it  was  invested  by  tlio  Frcnrli  army  nnder 
Bonaparte.  Tlie  Knglish  adiniml,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  liad  ar- 
rived two  days  before,  with  two  ships  of  war  ;  and  ha<l  aided  Jez- 
zar  hastily  to  put  the  fortifications  in  a  state  of  pre]>aniti()n  for 
an  attack.  A  fleet  of  transports,  bringing  stores  and  heavy 
ordnance  ftam.  Alexandiia  Ibr  the  French,  had  been  captured  by 
the  English  ;  and  were  now  turned  agunst  the  inyadera  I!a 
tins  celebrated  siege  is  a  matter  of  recent  history,  we  need  hero 
only  remark^  that  after  ei<;ht  deadly  assaults,  in  which  the 
French  were  repulsed  by  Arab  valour  aided  by  English  skill  ; 
and  notwithfltandinj:^  the  intermediate  victory  of  Mount  Tabor  ; 
the  invaders  after  sixty  days  gave  up  the  siege  on  the  20th  of 
May,  and  commenced  their  retreat.  Here  first  waned  the  star 
of  Napoleon's  fortunes." 

The  fortifications  of  'Ahka  were  afterwards  strengthened  by  a 
second  rampart  and  ditch  on  the  land  side.'  Jezzftr  died  in  May, 
1804,  after  an  illness  of  nine  months,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  and  thirtieth  of  his  rale  as  Pasha.*  His  cruelty 
and  atrocities  bring  vividly  to  mind  the  like  characteriRtics  of 
the  first  Herod  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  two  such  monsters 
in  human  form  should  die  in  their  beds,  and  not  lie  cut  off  by 
the  vengeance  of  their  outraged  subjects.  According  to  Dr 
Clarke,  Jezzar  was  his  own  "  minister,  treasurer,  and  secretary  ; 
and  not  unfrequently  both  judge  and  executioner  in  the  same 
instant"  Of  his  attendants^  "  some  were  without  a  nose ; 
others  without  an  arm,  with  one  ear  only,  or  one  eye ;  marked 
men,  as  he  termed  them."'  As  late  as  1815,  it  was  not  un- 
common to  meet  in  the  streets  of  'Akka  men  who  had  been  de- 
prived by  Jezzdr  of  an  eye,  an  ear,  or  part  of  the  nose.'  On 
one  occasion^  he  put  to  death  seven  of  his  wives  with  his  own 
hand.^ 

The  successor  of  Jezzar  was  Tsma'il  ;  and  he  again  after  a 
few  years  was  succeeded  by  Suleiman  ;  under  whose  peaceful 
rule  the  city  and  district  recovered  their  prosperity.''    Such  is 

»  Brown's  Travels,  c  23.  pp.  .^C6-n70.         »  E.  D.  Clarke's  Tnvdt  III  die  Holy 

*  Thiers  Ui&t.  de  U  B^volution,  X.  pp.    Land,  4ta  p.  802  sq. 

40S-4ia   sir  Walter  Soott^t  Life  of  N*-      *  TiuWf  Tour  In  Hie  Levurt^  H  p. 

polenn,  T.  c.  20.  114. 

*  MarmoQt,  III  p.  79.    Irby  and  Man-      '  Clarke  ib.  p.  863. 

P>  ll^S-  [<W  ]  '  Bnckiqgliam  ib.  pp.  84^  8& 

*  Biickiaghain,  PeleiL  4to.  p.  80. 
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the  general  testimony  of  travellers  at  this  yn^riod  ;  who,  however, 
differ  greatly  in  their  estimates  of  the  population.*  In  1820, 
Abdallah  became  Pasha  of  'Akka ;  bnt  Boon  fell  into  strife  with 
the  Porte  and  the  neighbouring  Pashas ;  and  was  besieged  for  nine 
months  in  vain.*  He  at  last  made  his  peace  through  the  me- 
diation of  Muhammed  'Aly  of  Egypt.  In  1829  he  had  become 
jealous  of  this  powerful  neighbour  ; '  and  was  making  every 

E reparation  for  a  \ngorons  (lefonce.*  Nor  wore  hin  fears  grouiul- 
iB8  ;  for  on  the  27th  of  iS'ovember,  1831,  Ibrahim  Paslia  with 
an  Egyptian  army  sat  down  before  *Akka.  Without  cnj^ineera 
to  carry  on  the  siege  in  that  scienti£c  manner,  which  ensures 
success  within  a  certain  number  of  weeki  or  days,  Ibrahim 
occupied  the  time  in  a  ihriouB  bombardment.  More  than  thirt7- 
five  thousand  shells  were  thrown  into  the  town  ;  not  a  habitation 
eecaped  uninjured ;  and  whole  streets  were  blocked  up  with  half- 
demolished  houses.  Yet  no  breach  was  made  in  the  walls  ;  and 
the  ramparts  remained  with  little  damage,  and  almost  untouched. 
Wearied  at  the  (k'lay  and  loBS  of  time,  as  also  at  this  waste  of 
munitions  witiiuiit  result,  Muhammed  'Aly  sent  tu  the  siege  a 
NeapoUtan  engineer  who  was  in  Egypt,  named  lioset.  He  set 
on  foot  regular  approaches  ;  and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days,  the 
city  was  taken.  M  annont  remarks,  that  the  same  result  would 
probably  have  been  gained  at  the  outset,  had  the  attack  been  at 
first  directed  by  skilKil  engineers.  As  it  was,  the  siege  continued 
six  months  ;  the  city  having  been  taken  by  storm  on  the  27th 
of  May  1832.  It  was  given  over  tt>  pillage,  and  the  place  was 
left  a  shapeless  mass  of  ruins.' 

Yet  by  reason  of  that  tenacity  of  habit  or  affectii  u,  with 
which  orientals  cling  to  their  hearths  and  homes,  'Akka  speedily, 
though  partially,  recovered  from  its  overthrow ;  the  walls  and  for- 
tifications were  renewed  the  streets  and  dwellings  reappeared  ; 
and  commerce  once  more  revived.'  But  again,  in  the  autumn 
of  1840,  the  city  was  subjected  to  bombardment  by  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  England,  Austria,  and  Turkey ;  and  on  the  3d 
of  November  the  explosion  of  the  powder  magazine  destroyed  ' 
in  a  moment  more  than  two  thousaiid  Egyptian  soldiers,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  contest.  The  remnant  of  the  Egy])tiiHi  troops 
retired  from  'Akka  during  the  next  night.*    The  houses  and 

*  In  1S15,  Turner  nves  tbe  population      *  G.  Eobinaou's  Travels,  I.  p.  197. 

at  firam  mnm  to         tlumsaiid ;  IL  p.  *  See  generally,  Hog^r'a  Viateta  IL  p. 

Ill    Tti  the  sanip  yi  :ir  0.  v.  Richter states  ir>9  «).  Marni<nit  Vnya;;^  III.  p,  84  sq  — 

the  uuiuber  at  15,000 ;  p.  6S.  Mr  Connor,  Tbe  Egyptian  bulletin  ou  tbe  oocauon,  see 

in  1820,  cpeoUes  10,000;  tee  Jowetini  inH<Mg.  Lpi  168  sq. 

dir.  RrM-arrhes  p.  423.  Rorj^^^jfrcn,  in  lfi21,  •  Alarmont  ibw  pw  T9.    Bowiil^t  Bd- 

ugaia  ha«  lu.UOO;  Kciscn  IL  pi  225.  Tbe  port,  p:  28. 

occonnt  of  Toiner  b  pfobdblj  neanek  the  Bowring's  Report,  pp.  52,  AS. 

truth.  *  Niinfical  Mn{^!izino',  .Inn.  1H41.  Wil- 

•  '  Conversations-Loxicon  der  Gegeuw.  «on,  Laiitla  of  the  Bible,  IL  p  236.  Dur- 

1839,  art  Ibrahim  Paslui,  \Satt  OlMrvatiani  ia  tlM  Eiii^  II.  pi  80.  ' 

*  Prokeech,  pp.  lifi,  147. 
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other  buildings  of  the  city  suffered  of  course  great  damage  ; 
and  in  1843  many  workmen  were  employed  in  repairing  them, 
as  wedl  as  th6  fortificatioiiB,  under  the  duection  of  Turkish 
officeTB,' 

These  efforts  have  been  in  the  main  sucoesBftil  ;  and  'Akka, 
as  we  saw  it,  bears  few  traces  of  having  been  a  desolated  city ; 
at  least  not  more  than  the  other  cities  of  the  countrVj  among 
whifli  it  iH  still  the  Btrongost.  Yet  among  the  many  ilcvasta- 
tiou8  and  renovations  which  the  jilace  has  imdergone,  it  is  easy 
to  conceive,  that  the  remains  of  edihces  from  the  times  of  the 
crusades  should  have  become  less  and  less  distinct.  Of  the  five 
strootuies  of  which  D'Arvienx  flpeaks,'  a  Fiench  traveller,  De 
Mas  Latrie,  who  in  1845  searched  here  expressly  for  the  monu- 
ments of  the  crue<iides,  foimd  only  three ;  via.  the  church  of  St. 
Andrew,  of  which,  however,  there  now  remains  only  a  small 
chapel  near  the  sea  ;  the  hotel  (Hopital)  of  the  knij^hts  Hos- 
pitalers, now  the  militarj^  hospital  ;  and  the  church  of  St.  Jolin.* 
Many  fine  relics  of  an  earlier,  and  probably  of  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquity,  are  seen  built  into  the  walls  of  ])ublic  edifices  and  other 
works  ;  consisting  of  the  shafts  and  capitals  of  granite  and  other 
oolumns,  fisgments  of  antique  marble,  mnoooo  of  the  verd  on- 
tique  breoda,  and  of  Syenite.  But  the  splendid  oolumns  and 
marble  decorations  of  Jezziir's  mosk,  and  of  his  palace,  were 
brought  by  him  from  the  ruins  of  Ctesarea.^ 

Haifa,  as  I  had  occasion  to  state  in  a  former  volnme,  is 
the  Sycaminum  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers.*  This  is  ex- 
]>ressly  attirmed  by  both  Jerome  and  EusebiuB,  who  lived  in  the 
country  ;  the  latter  near  by  at  Ca^sarca  ;  and  the  autliority  of 
these  fathers,  in  hucIi  a  case,  is  too  great  to  be  called  in  question." 
It  is  several  times  spoken  of  in  the  Talmudic  writings  under 
both  names.^  The  tiaveUer  Seowulf  mentions  it ;  as  also  B. 
.  Benjamin  and  B.  ParchL*  In  A.  B.  1100,  Tancred  besieged  it, 
and  took  it  by  storm.*  Arabian  writen  also  often  speak  of  it.*** 
In  the  times  of  the  crusades,  it  was  sometimes  mistaken  for  the 
ancient  PorjOiyreon  whicli,  liowever,  as  we  have  seen,  was  at 
IJeby  YunuB  between  Sidon  and  Beiriit. 

The  present  convent  on  Mouki  Cabk£L  is  an  edi&cc  of  q^uite 

'  Wilflon  lb.  p.  286.  dem  pcrgentibos  laper  mare  pToptar  mon- 


■  See  bis  Letter  in  ArduTe*  det  Mia-      ^  Belaud,  ppw  699,  819, 1024. 
rfom  Sdeotif.  «t  Lit  Ferr.  1860,  p.  106.      "  Sawnl^  Bdm*b  edition,  p.  48.  Adiei's 

Bitter  Enlk.  XVI.  L  p.  TM\.  Benj.  of  Tud.  I.  p.  04.  II.  p.  429. 
«  Clarke's  Travels,  ib.  pp.  381,  882.  *  Alb.  Aqoeos.  7.  22-26.  Wilken  U.  vo, 

*  Strabo  IS.  2.  27.  Joe.  Ant  18. 12.  Z.  71,  72. 

Itin.  Antonini,  p.  149.  Itin,  Hicros.  p.  l^drisi  par  J-nuhert,  I.  \\  .'U'^.  Schld« 

£84.    See  Vol.  XL  p.  840.  [iU.  194.1  teiis  lad.  ia  Vit.  Saladiu,  art  CAaipha, 

•  Onomaet  wt  Japkk:  "Oppidam,  >*  See  WSL  Tyr*  9. 18.  jM.de  Vte.  fw* 
S^peuiIiininiMmiiM^daCasamPtiH^^  1087. 
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recent  dftto.  Tin  aita  is  Teiy  oonspicuoiis ;  and  therefore  is 
most  probably  that  of  the  heathen  altar  where  Yespadan  8acri« 
fioed,  and  the  priest  foretold  his  future  fortunes.^  The  monntam 

was  early  the  resort  of  hermits  dwelling  in  caves  and  grottos  ; 
many  of  which  are  still  extant.*  Tliis  continued  in  the  time  of 
the  crusiides.'  In  A.  D.  1180,  Phocas  speaks  of  the  ruins  of 
what  he  calls  a  large  monastery,  on  the  extreme  point  of  the 
promontory,  towards  the  sea.*  A  century  later,  when  Brocardus 
wrote,  the  order  of  Carmelites  occupied  the  motmtam ;  and 
about  1340,  in  the  time  of  Lndolf  von  Suoliem,  they  bad  on  it  a 
fine  datutrum  built  in  honour  of  the  virgin ;  and  fifteen  daiU' 
tra  in  the  Holy  Land  geneially.*  In  the  days  of  Quaresmins, 
about  1620,  there  existed  u))on  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
only  the  ruins  of  a  large  church."  Thirty  or  forty  years  later, 
Douhdan  and  D'Arvieux  both  speak  of  the  massive  remains  as 
those  of  an  ancient  monastery  ;  which  the  former  refers  to 
Helena,  and  the  other  to  St.  Louis,  king  of  France  ;  and  both 
with  equal  probahilityj  At  this  time  the  monks  dwelt  in  ex- 
cavated grottoe ;  and  bad  also  an  excavated  cbapeL  AU  this, 
according  to  Marili,  ccmtinaed  in  ibe  same  state  in  1760.'  At 
some  later  time,  a  regular  convent  was  erected  ;  as  to  which  I 
find  no  historical  notice  ;  but  it  was  used  by  the  French  army 
in  1799  as  a  hospital  ;  and  was  afterwards  desolated  by  the 
Turks.'  In  1821,  Abdallah,  Pasha  of  'Akka,  totally  destroyed 
this  building.'"  The  present  structure  has  been  since  erected  by 
the  persevering  etTorts  of  a  single  monk.  The  history  of  the 
enterprise  is  given  by  Schubert  and  Wilson," 

*  Tacit.  Hut  2.  78.  Sneton.  Veep,  a  0.  *  Qaare^mios,  IT.  p.  893.  b. 

*  In  9ome  of  these  Scholz  fbond  auty  *  Doabdan,  p.  500.    lyAiTieax  M4m. 

Greek  in!<criptioas ;  which,  from  the  fbim  IL  p.  306. 

of  the  lettenL  he  nfen  to  the  early  oanla*  *  Mariti  Yoyue.  IL  (p.  126^  ISa  Po« 

itoa  of  Ilia  Ctiriitin  era;  Reiee,  pp.  161-  emdu^  IL  i.  pu  66. 

164.  •  l^Brner.  H.  p.  117.    a  Bkblai^ 

'  Jae,  de  Vitr.  &  62.  p.  1076.  6K.   Wibwn,  L  a  244. 

*  PliO(»siiiL.iUlal^riiiniikft»p.  4S.  Doonment  In  WQboo,  11.  p.  844. 

*  BraeaidMh  «•  ^  Sooh.  a  **  Schubert,  ill.  p.  210  ?q.  Wilson,  n. 
28.  PbMSni.   Kitter  Erdk.  XVL  L  p.  718  ei| 
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FBOM  'AKKA  through  GALIL££  AKD  BAMABIA  TO  JBBUSALEM. 

Monday^  April  19<A.  Having  tliis  moming  succeeded  in 
biriug  a  horsei  and  our  host  having  obtained  for  ua  a  BUyu- 
rvldy  from  the  Pashay  we  left  the  gate  of  'Akka  at  10.20,  set- 
ting our  faces  again  towards  Galilee^  and  intending  to  proceed  by 

the  route  of  Wady  'Abilin. 

Our  road  for  half  an  hour  was  the  same  by  which  we  had 
approached  tlu»  city  on  Saturday.  Here  a  fork  went  olf  in  a 
more  southeasterly  direction,  which  we  took.  It  kxl  us  at  once 
into  a  low,  broad,  miry  tract,  which  had  quite  recently  been  a 
wide  marsh  ;  but  wan  now  dry  enough  in  most  places  to  sustain 
the  horses.  Earlier  in  the  season  this  part  of  the  road  must  he 
impassable.  The  path  even  now  was  blind;  and  we  lost  twenty- 
five  nunntes  in  seeldng  for  it,  and  in  waiting  for  our  mtdeteers ; 
who  seemed  ever  to  have  a  special  &ctilty  £>r  taking  the  wrong 
road.  Through  this  low  tract  passes  the  water-bed  of  Wady 
Sha'ab  or  Hailazon,  on  its  way  to  unite  with  the  river  Na'mAn 
near  the  mouth  of  the  latter. 

Beyond  this  dejiression  in  the  plain,  we  soon  came  to  rich 
pastures  ;  wliere  many  cavalry  horses  were  tethered  out  to  graze, 
watched  by  soldiers,  whose  tents  were  near  at  hand.  Large 
numbers  of  camels  were  also  feeding.  In  one  place  the  soldiers 
were  regularly  mowing  and  making  bay ;  the  only  time  that  I 
saw  this  process  in  Palestine.  The  hay,  when  dry,  was  twisted 
into  ropes  for  easier  transportation.  Tlien  followed,  nearer  the 
mountains,  fields  covered  with  s])leTKH(l  crops  of  wheat  and 
barley  ;  the  latter  in  tlie  ear.  As  we  rode  along,  a  hill  with 
two  sharp  points  rose  apparently  directly  in  front  of  the  gap, 
which  comes  from  the  plain  of  Rameh  ;  and  it  was  difticult  to 
tell  on  which  side  of  it  the  valley  actually  descends.  As  we 
advanced,  however,  we  could  see  the  gap  on  the  south  side  of 
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the  hill  ;  on  which  side  also  the  Dama«?ciis  roaxl  passes  up.  We 
came  at  length  to  the  northern  foot  of  Tell  Kison  ;  wliich  we 
had  seen  at  a  distance  on  Saturday.  Here  was  a  well  or  foun- 
tain, with  a  low  buildiiij^  over  it ;  but  no  water.  Two  men  were 
asleep  on  the  top  ;  one  of  whom,  from  Tfimrah,  we  engaged  as 
a  guide.  He  proved  to  be  the  best  we  bad  yet  found.  We 
reached  the  ranimit  of  the  Tell  at  12.30  ;  the  muleteers  having 
been  sent  forward  to  await  us  at  Kefr  Menda. 

Tell  Kledn  stands  in  the  plain,  directly  in  a  range  with  the 
low  spur,  or  line  of  hills,  which  runs  down  west  from  the  moun- 
tains to  Damon.  It  is  nearly  two  miles  distant  from  that  vil- 
lage.' It  is  high  and  regular  ;  but  has  no  traces  of  any  ruin 
uj}on  it.  Here  many  villageti  were  in  sight,  mostly  l}ing  higher 
or  lower  upon  the  eastern  hills.  Keady  in  the  aonfh  wae  »be& 
'Omar,  on  a  ridge  ovedooldng  the  phiin.  It  is  a  market  town, 
now  the  head  of  a  district,  with  streets  of  shops  frequented  by 
the  neighbouring  peasants.  Here  is  a  laige  castle  or  ]talace, 
built  by  a  son  of  Dhaher  el- Omar,  but  now  deserted."  'Abihn 
was  before  us  and  nearer  at  hand,  perched  upon  a  high  and 
sharp  hill,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wady  of  the  same  name  ; 
also  looking  out  over  the  plain.'  Still  nearer  to  us  were  Triinrah, 
Buweis,  Damon,  and  Birweh ;  as  also  Mi'ar  on  its  higher  moun- 
tain brow.  EabOl  was  not  visible ;  bang  hidd^  by  inters 
vening  hills.  In  the  northeast,  along  the  hiUs,  we  conld  stiU 
distinguish,  among  others,  Ktirat  Jedin  and  Yeika;  while 
'Amkah,  which  we  had  seen  fiom  the  xoad  further  north,  was 
now  concealed.  'Amkah  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  deep 
Wady,  on  the  nortli  of  which  is  situated  Korat  Jedin.  The 
name  suggests  tlie  Bet/i-cmek  of  Ashery  but  the  position  does  not 
seem  to  admit  of  their  identity  ;  since  the  latter  is  mentioned  as 
near  the  valley  oi  Jiphthah-dj  on  the  border  between  Asher  and 
Zebolnn.* 

In  the  plain,  still  a  mile  or  more  west  of  Tdl  KlsOn,  was  aaoliier 
similar  mound  called  Tell  Da'tkk,  said  to  have  remains  upon  it.' 
More  towards  the  .southwest,  peihaps  two  milea  distant  fiom  us, 

'  The  name  of  Tell  Kisdn  has  a  resom-  *  Josh.  19,  27;  comp.  v.  14. — Bojirinfjs 

blonce  only  iu  English  to  that  of  the  river  from  Ti  ll  Ki  V.n  :  'Akka  .310".  Kftl'atJe- 

£i»hon.  In  Arabic  the  letters  are  different  din  32  .    Ycrka  39".    Abu  Sinib  44'. 

{Kapk  smA  KopK).    The  Tell  has  DO  con-  Birweh  43".    D&mon  87  ,  IJ  m.  MFar 

Motion  with  the  river.  93  ".    Iluweis  llfj  \  1^  m.    Tflmrah  120°. 

*  £.  Smith,  MsL  Jonmal,  Apr.  20th,  'Abilin  160^  Sbefa  'Omar  172°.  TaU 
UM.  Clarice's  TraveL«,  p.  89fi.  Mod.  KnrdAnj  288^  West  «nd  of  Carmel  281*. 
Itevdkr  in  Palest,  p.  32;>.— Mentioned  Tell  Da'uk  271",  1  m.  Rakhjch  330\ 
■Iw  bj  B.  Farchi,  as  iSA^orom,  Asher's  Thia  latter  is  a  country  swt  of  'Abdallah, 
Be^f.  of  Tod.  II.  p.  428.  fbrmer  Pasha  of  TAUc%  ia  the  phin  aorib 

*  Comp.  Po«,(K  k(',  11.  i.p.  CI.    Lynch's  of  the  city. 

Official  Keport,  p.  iH.    It  is  mentioned      *  Diouif  with  mins^  ia  Fooooke  IL  L 
■lioin  »  JcwUbltiiMnnroftiMiNirteMitfi  60i 
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was  likewise  Tell  KiirdAny,  nearly  in  tlie  middle  of  the  plain. 
It  is  large  and  re<rnlar  ;  and  near  its  base  on  the  north,  is  a 
village  and  the  perennial  source  of  the  Nahr  isa'muii ;  with  a 
dun  and  amru  mDla,  Tbls  straam  is  necenaiflj  ibe  river 
JBdus  of  ttntiquity  ;  celebrated  for  the  accideiital  diaooveiy  of 
the  art  of  maloiig  glaas.^  It  runs  about  N.  N.  W.  throng^  the 
plain  ;  and  enters  the  sea  twenty  minutes  south  of  the  gate  of 
'Akka.  According  to  Strabo,  the  Hand  from  the  mouth  of  this 
river  was  carried  to  Sidon  to  l)c  melted  for  glass.  Pliny  speaks 
also  of  a  marsh,  called  Ccndcvia,  as  the  source  of  the  Belus.'^ 
In  this  lie  probably  refers  to  the  waters  at  the  base  of  Tell 
Kurdauy. 

Leaving  Tell  Elidfi  at  12iM)  we  eaim  at  1.10  to  another  low 
rocky  ridge  ninning  down  into  the  plain.  There  was  a  fork  of 
the  road  going  on  to  Ttlmrah  on  the  left.  Our  goide,  finding 
that  we  desired  to  visit  Jcf&t,  proposed  to  take  us  thither  on  a 
more  direct  route.  We  therefore  took  the  Tdmrah  road,  along 
tho  Tiortliern  base  of  the  low  ridge ;  and  came  in  ten  minutes  to 
Bir  Tireh.  Here  was  a  well ;  and  a  camel  was  drawing  water 
by  dragging  oft'  a  long  rope.  On  the  ridge,  just  by  the  well,  is 
a  ruin;  but  the  present  village  of  Tireh  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
further  south.*  After  five  minatea  we  proceeded  ;  and  at  1.33 
bad  Bnweia  and  DAmdn  in  a  line  on  our  left ;  the  former  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  distant)  and  the  latter  three  qnarteia  of  a  mile. 
Tdmrah  lies  on  a  low  hill,  encircled  by  a  vaUey  on  the  south. 
Instead  of  ascending  the  hill  to  the  village,  we  kept  along 
around  it  in  the  valley  ;  and  at  1.55  were  opposite  the  village. 
Ten  minutes  later  the  village  was  behind  us  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant. 

We  now  ascended  gradually,  about  E.  N.  E.  by  a  blind  and 
bad  path,  very  little  travelled.  At  2.30  we  came  out  on  the  top 
cf  tM  fiiBt  ridge  ;  a£fordinff  a  noble  view  of  'Akka  and  its  bay, 
md  of  Gannel  and  the  plain.*   Another  lidge  was  before  ns, 

beyond  a  broad  shallow  valley,  nmning  down  southwest  to  Wady 
'Abilln.  On  the  top  of  this  second  ridge  at  2.60,  we  came  out 
upon  table  land,  tilled  and  with  fields  of  grain  ;  with  the 
village  of  Kaukal)  in  the  southeast,  to  which  we  came  at  3.15. 
It  stands  on  a  rocky  Tell  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  table  laud, 
with  a  deej)  valley  on  the  east  and  south.  The  place  has  an  old 
look  ;  but  we  could  find  no  trace  of  antique  remains.    It  has  an 

*  The  chief  imtbority  here  is  Pliny :  *  Bearings  firom  the  ridge  at  Btr  Tireh  I 

**Behu,  vitri  fertile*  arenas  parvo  litori  T&mrah  S.  66°  E.    Tireh  a  6"  E.  ^  m. 

ini9<!ens"  H.  N.  6.  17 ;  and  more  fuUy,  ib.  BnweU  M.  66°  E.  i  m.   Damon  M.  86°  £. 

8(J.  65  »q.  Comp.  Tacit  Hist.  6.  7.  Strabo  Tell  KWn  N.  »5*  W. 

16.  2.  25.  p.  758.  Jo8.  B.  J.  2.  10.  2—  *  Beariugs  at  2  :50,  from  ridge:  TeD 

The  river  ims  aim  c«Ued  Pwidis  Kisdn  297  .   TeU  Kard4aT  284'.  'AbOtn 

6.  17.  281*.  SlM&  'Omw  W,  'AJdm 

•B.KS,17.  0i.8e.6K.  K«dnbl28*. 
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extensive  prospect  towards  the  west,  south,  and  southeast. 
Directly  east  of  us,  looking  across  a  basin  and  up  a  short  valley, 
was  JefAt,  surrounded  by  high  hills.  In  the  southeast,  the 
Wely  on  the  hill  above  Nazareth  was  yisible  ;  here  known  as 
Nehy  Sald,  though  called  Keby  Ismail  at  Nazaieth.* 

We  now  descended  into  the  fine  fertile  hasin,  full  of  olive  trees, 
on  the  ciiHt  and  northeast  of  the  Tillage.  This  is  strictly  the  head 
of  Wady  'Abilin,  which  sweeps  off  south  and  southwest  around 
the  high  tract  on  which  Kaukab  stands  ;  and  afterwards  runs 
down  northwest  to  the  western  plain.  We  passed  u}i  a  short 
side  valley  coming  down  from  the  east  ;  having  its  head  at  a 
broad  ridge  which  crosses  from  the  northern  hill  to  the  higher  hill 
on  the  south,  called  Deidebeh,  and  said  to  have  remains  upon 
it.  Beyond  the  ridge  another  tbUcj  nms  off  E.  B.  S.  and  Teiy 
soon  sweeps  aronnd  the  southern  Imu»  of  the  Tell  of  Jefilt.  We 
reached  this  latter  place  at  4  o'clock. 

It  is  a  singular  spot  The  high  round  Tell  is  perfectly  reg- 
ular and  isolated  ;  except  that  it  is  connected  with  the  northern 
hills  by  a  low  ridge  or  neck.  On  the  west  side  of  the  neck  a 
deep  Wady  begins  and  sweeps  around  its  western  and  southern 
base.  On  the  east  of  the  neck  a  Wady  has  its  head  further 
north  ;  and  runs  down  along  the  eastern  base  to  join  the  former. 
The  united  valley  now  continues  for  a  short  custanoe  south ; 
and  then  taming  E.  8.  E.  runs  to  the  6uttau£  From  the  Tell, 
looking  west,  one  sees  Kaukab  and  the  high  tract  around  it ;  on 
the  other  side,  looking  down  the  valley,  is  seen  a  small  strip  of 
the  plain  el-BOttauf  ^  Othenvise,  the  place  is  wholly  shut  in 
by  mountains  ;  having  on  the  north  a  range  of  high  hills  be- 
tween it  and  SOklmin  ;  and  on  tlie  south  the  still  higher  ridge 
of  Deidebeh,  between  it  and  the  Buttauf.  Or,  we  may  regard 
the  Inoid  ridges  hetween  Sfildmin  and  Kefir  Henda,  aa  liere  deft 
lon^tndiDally  by  these  valleys ;  and  thus  enclosing  Jefitt  within 
their  hidden  recesses. 

We  approached  by  the  neck.  On  its  northern  part  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  place,  with  many  hewn  stones  as  of  houses ; 
extending  also  somewhat  up  the  slope  of  the  northern  hiU. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  top  of  the  Tell  itself  is  flat  naked 
rock  ;  with  two  or  three  ordinary  cisterns  sunk  in  it,  now  used 
for  watering  flocks.  Around,  and  just  below  the  brow  of  the 
Tell,  on  aU  sides  except  the  norUi,  are  many  caverns,  whidi 
har^j  seemed  all  to  oe  artificial ;  though  in  some  of  the 
smaller  ones  there  were  steps  cut  to  descend  into  them,  perhaps 
either  for  water  or  as  habitations.  Or,  did  some  of  them  perhaps 

>  BeariDgA  from  Kaukab:  'Akka  SOT.      *  BMute  flom  JeAt:  Kaukab  S71*. 
Jefksr.  *AiIfttl80°.  Neto  Said  164*.  Baliwh  llF.  et-^Oaeir  186'. 
SaaYoL  n.    886.  pa. 
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lead  to  passages  imdorgronnd  ?  There  is  on  the  Tell  no  trace 
of  any  fortress,  nor  of  dwellings  ;  and  nothing  to  show  that  any 
ever  existed.  We  searched  in  vain  for  any  remains  or  appear- 
ance of  a  wall ;  either  around  the  Bummit  of  the  Tell  or  on  the 
sideB  lower  down.  Not  a  stone  nor  a  fragment  madoi  the  TeU 
itself  as  having  been  an  ancient  dte. 

Yet  the  condiuion  is  irresistible,  that  tliis  was  the  site  of 
Jotapaia,  the  renowned  fortress  of  Gahlee  ;  whioby  under  the 
command  of  Josephus  himself,  so  long  held  out  against  the 
assaults  of  Vespasian  ;  and  where  the  historian  was  taken  pris- 
oner after  the  downfall  of  the  place.*  The  only  traveller  who  has 
visited  the  spot  in  modem  times,  was  E.  G.  Schultz  in  1847.* 
It  lies  at  a  distance  from  all  the  ordinary  roads  of  the  country  ; 
a  cuonmstanoe  which  readily  acconnte  for  its  long  oonoealment. 

The  minute  description  of  Jotapata  by  Josepbiu,  would  (k 
itself  go  far  to  establish  the  identity  of  this  pLice  ;  eyen  bad 
the  name  been  wholly  lost.  According  to  him,  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  precipice,  except  in  one  part  ;  with  deep  and  steep 
valleys  on  all  the  other  sides.  It  was  accessihle  only  from  the 
north  ;  and  here  the  city  extended  out  u]ion  the  sloping  extrem- 
ity of  the  opposite  mountain.  This  mmmtain  Josei)lius  in- 
dnded  in  the  wall,  when  he  fortified  the  ^ace  ;  that  its  top 
might  not  be  seized  upon  by  the  enemies.  The  dty  was  bidden 
on  all  sideB  by  other  mountains ;  and  could  not  M  seen  at  all, 
until  one  came  close  upon  it.*  There  was  no  fountain  in  the 
place  ;  but  only  cisterns  ;  so  that  the  besieged  suffered  fox  want 
of  water.*  There  were  also  caverns,  and  subterranean  recesses  ; 
in  which  Josejihus  and  many  others  hid  themselves  after  the 
place  was  capturi'd.^  No  description  of  the  external  leatures 
could  be  more  exact  at  the  present  day. 

As  to  the  name,  Beland  long  ago  remarked,  that  the  Gopa" 
iaia  of  the  Talmudic  writings  was  sufficiently  like  to  Jotapata^ 
to  be  regarded  as  the  same ;  and  tibat  farm  we  may  stall  lecog^ 
nise  in  me  modem  Jefdt.'  The  Greeks,  who  in  tlw  travesty  of 
foreign  names  were  the  French  of  antiquity,  seem  to  have  pre* 
ferred  a  corru}>ted  form  as  easier  of  pronunciation/  The  dis- 
tance of  Gopatata  from  Sepphoris  is  given  hy  the  Rabbins  at 
three  miles  the  true  distance  is  between  four  and  £ve  English 
miles. 

»  Jos.  E.  J.  3.  7.  ?.-^n.  «  Heb.  unnsi^l,  Bflbad  PdMt  pp. 

*  Zeitaohr.  der  moigeaL  Goa.  IIL  pp.   gio,  8C7. 

51, 61.  '  1  Not  improbablr  the  same  interclmoffe 

'  Jos.  B.  J.  3.  7.  7.  The  fortification  and  tmnspoeitJon  already  existed  in  l£e 
<tf  Jotapata  by  Josephus  is  mentioiied,  B.  corropt  dialect  of  Culik  o;  we  find  once 
J.  2.  90.  6.  Vit.  §  87.  nfill'^ ,  probubly  the  sume  name ;  Belaud 

*  Josb  &  J.  &  7. 18.  p.  868. 
•Iliid.8.7.86t86.n».a8.L  *  Reland,  p.  81& 
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Against  historical  evidence  so  strong,  the  abeenoe  of  all 
tiaM  of  ancient  fortification  on  the  Tell,  as  it  seems  to  me^  has 
comparatively  little  weight  ;  although  it  is  utterly  unaccount- 
ahle.  We  know  not  what  causes  have  been  at  work  in  later 
ages,  to  remove  such  remains.  The  account  of  Josephus  is  in 
some  respects  doubtless  exaggerated  and  hyperbolical ;  as  where 
he  speaks  of  ihe  sight  fiuUng  to  reach  the  depth  of  the  valleys  ; 
hiB  eatimate  of  more  than  forty  thoasand  penons  deatroyed 
during  the  siege  of  forty-eight  days  ;  and  the  manner  of  hb 
own  surrender  to  the  Romans.^  Indeed,  the  thought  stole  over 
my  mind,  as  we  stood  upon  the  spot,  whether  the  historian  had 
not  here  given  himsolf  up  to  romance,  in  order  to  laud  the  valour 
of  the  Romans,  oftlie  Jews,  and  especially  of  himself.  Yet  this 
idea  was  rebutted,  except  as  to  general  exaggeration,  by  the 
minute  and  striking  accordance  of  his  description  with  the  phys- 
ical features  of  the  place. 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  find  mentiion  of  a  yaUey  Jiphthak- 
e2,*  on  the  border  of  Zebulnn  and  on  the  border  of  Asher ;  that 
is,  on  the  confines  of  these  two  tribes.  The  question  naturally 
arises,  whether  this  name  has  any  affinity  with  the  names  Jota- 
pata,  Gopatafa^  J^fat  ?  and  also  whether  we  may  look  for  the 
vaUey  in  this  neighlxjurhood  ?  At  first  view,  there  seems,  in- 
deed, to  be  little  resemblance  between  the  pure  Hebrew  form 
Jiphthfih  and  the  later  names ;  and  yet,  when  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  corrupt  dialect  of  Galilee,  which  ofUm  confounded 
different  guttunus  and  other  letters,  snoh  an  affinity  is  not  at 
all  impossible.'  This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  probable 
place  of  the  valley.  The  plain  el-Buttauf,  as  we  shall  see,  was 
in  Zobnlvm  ;  and  the  northern  border  of  tliat  tribe  is  described 
as  mniiiiijLz;  ajtparently  westwards  to  the  valley  of  Jiphthah-el.* 
Again,  the  western  or  southwestern  border  of  Asher  is  said  to 
pass  from  Carmel  to  Zebulun,  then  to  the  valley  of  Jiphthah-el, 
and  so  to  CabuL'  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  line  of 
hills  between  StUdmln  and  Kefir  Menda  fooDad  the  boundary 
between  Asher  and  Zebulun  in  this  part ;  and  that  the  valley 
of  Jiphthah-el  was  no  other  than  the  great  "Wady  'Abilin,  which 
has  its  head  in  those  hills  near  Jef&t.  This  valley,  theiefoie, 
may  have  given  its  name  to  the  place,  or  vice  versa  ;  and  Ihe 

'  Jos.  BL  J.  8.  7.  7.  Ih.  8.  7.  88^  8S.  Th«ttiir.  pp.  252,  657.— The  Galilean  dia- 

Ux  3.  8.  6.  lect  confounded  also  different  guttorala 

'  Heb.  bS'nnB'J  n,  Joah.  19,  U.  27.     and  letters;  as  n  aud  H,  5  aad  K,  eta 

*  Hi^  nns'^.'knnaia,  rsmi,  ete.  See  Ligbtf  Ror.  Heb.  to.  Opp.  ftLLp. 

Or.  'Wwo;  Reland  Pdmt  fipt  816,  232.  ScTioettK.  Hor.  Heb.  L  MS. 

S67«q.   Compare  the aacieat  itarMand  '  Josh.  ID,  U. 

l^mnAmJnttir !  aadftrtiiaiatwAngt  *  Josh.  lU,  26.  27. 
ct  Tod  aad  Oimd      a)  we  Gtmiui 
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early  form  Have  become  afterwftidB  thus  Taiioiisly  coirapted  in 

the  dialect  of  the  Galileans.' 

If  the  preceding  view  l)e  correct,  it  follows,  that  the  Beth- 
emek  of  Asher,  which  lay  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley  of 
Jiphthah-el,*  cannot  bo  represented  by  the  modern  'Amkah, 
wMch  lies  much  todier  norm  near  Wady  Jedln. 

We  left  the  neck  below  the  Tdl  of  Jefitt  at  4.20  ;  and  pro- 
ceeded down  the  eastern  TaUey  without  a  path  for  twenty  min- 
utes. Here  we  struck  a  path,  apparently  leading  from  Sokhnln 
to  the  BOttaiif  The  valley,  which  thus  far  runs  south,  here 
turns  S.  65°  E.  and  continncR  nearly  in  a  8trai<?ht  line  to  the 
Bottauf  at  K&na,  which  was  in  sight.  As  we  }»assed  down  the 
valley,  vast  quantities  of  wild  fennel  were  growinjz:  all  around, 
filling  the  air  with  its  fragrance.  There  were  also  rich  tracts  of 
white  clover ;  some  of  it  neady  two  feet  hig^  We  reached 
Eftna  at  5  o'clock. 

Kllna,  called  also  Khirbet  KAna,  is  known  by  these  names 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  round  about,  both  Christians 
and  Muslims.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  Wady 
coming  from  JefiU,  just  where  the  latter  enters  the  plain  el-But- 
tauf,  on  tlie  soutliern  declivity  of  a  projecting  Tell,  and  over- 
looking the  plain. ^  The  situation  is  fine.  It  was  once  a  con- 
siderable village  of  well  built  houses  now  deserted.  Many  of 
the  dwellings  are  in  rains.  There  are  also  several  arches, 
belonging  to  modem  houses ;  but  we  could  discover  no  traces  of 
anti([uity.— In  a  former  volume  I  have  stated  the  gronnds,  which 
render  it  certain  that  this  village,  and  not  Kefr  Kenna,  was  the 
Cana  of  the  New  Testament,  where  our  Lord  wrought  his  first 
miracle  in  Galilee  ;  and  that  it  was  so  regaxded  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.* 

'  The  identity  of  Jiphthah-el  and  Jeiat  therefore  can  only  mean  Cana  the  Oreat, 

has  been  before  sogKBsted ;  but  merely  on  Bnt  had  M.  de  Swalqr  tnmed  to  his  Arabic 

tile  groQiMl  of  ft  vuu^Milimd  Mfllni^y  ok  the  New  I^BStemm^  lie  wmiU  lutvii  Ibund,  not 

names;  Keira  Comm.  aa  Jon»|      M6.  only  that  Mllw  (roXiAofai)  it  always  ren- 

Bitter  Erdk,  XVL  p.  TSB.  dered  by  d-JeSl ;  but  also  that  Cana  of 

*  JodL  19,  sr.  Oiillilet  (Kwa  r^r  roXiAolet),  wfaererer  ft 
'  Bearings  from  KAna:  Ba'ineh  112°.  occurs,  is  uniformly  given  by  Kdna  rl- 

el-'Ozeir  Ub\  E&mmaneh  173%  Khirbet  JdU;  John  2, 1. 11.  4,  46.  21,  2.  The 

RdiBah200*.  Thaea  am  an  «n  tiM  oppo-  other  argument  asserta,  tiiat  at  tin  tbna  of 

site  side  of  tlio  Buttauf. — cl-Mcshhed  173*.  the  weddinir,  "  Josxis  wns  travelling  on 

Keby  Sa'id  1)^4  \    Seffurieh  202°.  foot  with  Ida  mother,  his  discipleSi  and  his 

*  John  2,  I-ll.  4,  46.  See  VoL  11.  p.  oonnna,  firam  Naauolli  to  Capernavm ; 
846.  [iiL  p.  204.] — M.  do  Saulcy  takes  and  nobody  ran  rpaf?onably  conceive,  that 
ground  against  this  Kana  as  represent-  with  such  an  object,  under  such  circum- 
Ugthe  ancient  Cana;  and  pronou:i<  >^  lu  stanoea,  ho  should  hiive  made  a  circuit  of 
flmnur  of  Kefr  Kemin  :  Niirrativc,  II.  p.  at  least  thirty  English  miles  ; "  p.  420.  To 
417  aq.  His  argumeuts  are  two.  One  is,  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  pa-ssngo  in 
Ihat  um  Cheek  aaina  Coma  of  GnlUee  question  (John  2,  12)  gives  uo  intimation 
could  never  have  been  cxpresped  by  Kana  that  Jesus  went  directly  from  Cana  to  Ca- 
el-Jelil ;  since  JelU  is  an  adjective  mean-  pcmaum ;  and  further,  that  even  had  ho 
big  gnat  4X  4ttuttrimu;  toA  ibaljfhnm  oaan  thna  on  his  w^  flma  Naaantii  to 
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Lcavinf]^  Kftna  at  5.20,  and  crossing  the  mouth  of  the  valley 
from  Jefat,  we  came  to  a  fountain  or  cistern,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  where  the  flocks  and  herds  were  gjithering  for  water  at 
evening.  We  now  proceeded  along  the  base  of  the  northern 
hills  on  a  course  about  west ;  having  the  glorious  plain  upon  our 
left.  On  our  right  was  the  high  ridge  and  point  of  Deidebeh. 
The  whde  eastern  portion  of  the  plain  has  no  outlet,  being 
Ant  in  on  the  east  by  hills ;  so  that  in  winter  it  becomes  a  lake, 
extending  sometimes  as  far  west  as  to  the  road  between  K&na 
and  Rummfineh.  On  the  south  of  this  part  of  the  plain  rises 
a  steep  and  almost  isolated  ridge,  dividing  it  from  the  plain  of 
Tu'rfin  and  Kefr  Kenna  beyond.  Tliis  ridge  ends  on  the  west 
not  far  from  RQramaneh  ;  and  the  j)lain  of  Tu'r&n  is  drained 
by  a  Wady  passing  down  through  uneven  ground  into  the  south- 
western port  of  el-Bllttau£  This  latter  again  is  diained  off 
southwest  to  the  great  Wady  MeliL 

We  reached  Kefir  Menda  at  6  o'clock.  Not  finding  our  tent 
and  luggage  as  we  expected,  we  had  nothing  left,  but  to  push  on 
to  Seffarieh.  After  about  a  quarter  of  the  way,  we  met  the 
muleteers  coming  from  that  place.  They  htid  again  taken  the 
wrong  road,  and  gone  to  SellVu  ieh  unwittingly.  It  was  after  7 
o'clock  before  the  tent  was  pitched,  near  the  large  well  of  Kefr 
Menda.   We  had  done  a  hard  day's  work. 

Kefir  Menda  is  a  considerable  Tillage  at  the  ^Dot  of  the  northern 
hills ;  the  summit  Deidebeh  impending  over  it,  a  little  towards 
the  east.  On  the  west  the  road  to  'Ahka  crosses  a  low  swell, 
and  descends  into  Wady  'Abilin  as  it  passes  down  from  Kaukab. 
Among  the  people  of  the  village  are  some  of  the  descendants  of 
Dhdher  el-'Oraar.  The  great  well  of  tlie  \'illafre  was  said  to  be 
fourteen  fathoms  in  depth,  besides  seven  lathoms  of  water. 
Around  it  lay  tliree  ancient  sarcophagi  as  drinking-troughs  ;  one 
of  them  sculptured  on  the  side  with  rather  elegant  festoons. 
Two  lids  of  sarcophagi  were  also  built  into  or  upon  the  wall  of 
the  reservoir  above ;  and  near  by  was  a  small  ancient  basin  of 
variegated  limestone.  These  were  all  the  traces  of  antiquity 
that  we  saw  ;  but  they  sufficiently  mark  the  place  as  ancient. 
Yan  Egmond  and  Heyman  speak  of  it  in  their  day  as  walled 
and  defended  by  several  small  forts,* 

From  this  village  there  i«  an  extensive  view  over  the  whole 
great  plain  of  el-Buttaut"  and  its  environs.    At  the  west  end  of 

GapenuuuD,  there  sorely  was,  in  the  do-  vmt  the  mora  northern  Kana  ?   And  if 

dn  to  be  pneoBt  at  Oe  weddin|^  a  mo-  nol^  do  not  Mi  nmuka  faH  bade  i^oa 

tlve  sufficient  to  tndm-o  him  to  make  the  himaelf? 

circait;  which  aaid  circuit,  moreover,  does  '  Van  Egmond  and  Heyman,  II.  p.  16. 

not  anoimt  to  one  half  of  Ae  aOeged  Load. — Kefr  Menda  is  also  mentioMd  in 

thirty  miles.    M.  de  Saulcy  expresses  great  the  Jewish  ItinoraricA  after  tha  oniMMlMi 


«hal  I  did  not  vidt  Kafir  Kanna.  Did* 
You  IIL-10 
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the  pibiB  and  overiooldiig  the  whole^  is  a  hirge  Tell,  called  el- 
Bedawlyeli.  Nearly  south  of  us  was  Seffurieh  with  its  ancient 
tower ;  and  beyond  it,  the  Wely  Neby  Said  above  Nazaretlu 
In  the  southeastern  part  of  tlie  })lain  were  the  villages  Ba'ineh 
el-'Ozeir,  Kuminaueh,  and  Khirhet  Kilmeh.  In  Kummaneh  we 
have,  in  all  probability,  the  liimmvn  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun.* 
Kdmeh  is  on  a  low  Tell  further  west  ;  and  may  well  rej>resent 
the  Muma  of  J osephus,  mentioned  in  his  narrative  of  the  siege  of 
Jotapata.*  WheUier  the  Bimah  once  named  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  the  same,  we  have  no  means  of  detennining.* 

Tuesday f  April  2(MA.  We  set  off  from  Kefr  Menda  at  8.15, 
for  SeffCtiieh,  without  a  guide,  along  the  beautiful  plain.  The 
tields  were  every  where  covered  with  a  low  wild  plant,  with  large 
serrated  leaves  ;  which  the  Arabs  called  'Aktlb.  At  8.40,  Tell 
Bedawiytjh  was  close  on  our  right  ;  having  at  its  foot  a  ruined 
Khan  of  the  same  name,  and  a  well.  Here  comes  in  tlie  road 
from  'Akka  to  Setfta-ioh  by  way  of  'Abihu  ;  and  the  Khan  was 
doubtlesB  elected  for  tibe  benefit  ni  traveUers  and  caravans  pass^ 
ing  from.  'Ahka  to  Tiberias  or  to  the  bridge  of  the  Jordan  below 
the  lake.  This  Tell  is  mentioned  by  Pococke  ;  who  speaks  of  a 
village  on  the  summit,  which  we  did  not  notice.*  Just  beyond 
the  Khan  we  crossed  the  water-bed  of  the  plain,  with  small 
pools  of  water.  Tt  is  here  called  Wady  Bedawiyeh.  and  passes 
down  southwest  [is  a  not  wide  plain  between  low  ranges  of  hills  ; 
those  on  the  right  of  the  Wady  being  covered  with  olive  trees, 
and  those  on  the  left  with  oaks.  Further  down,  it  is  called 
Wady  Khuliadiyeh  from  another  Tell ;  and  runs  to  Wady 
Mdik. — In  the  phiin,  above  the  KhAn,  it  receives  the  Wady 
coming  fiom  Tflr'An,  which  passes  down  west  of  the  intervening 
lidge,  through  the  hills  between  Sefffirieh  and  Bdmmfineh. 
As  the  water-shed  in  el-Buttauf  is  nearly  on  a  line  between  Kefr 
Mcnda  and  Rflmmaneh,  it  follows,  that  the  head  of  Wady 
Melik,  by  which  all  this  district  is  drained,  is  strictly  above 
Tur'au,  not  iar  from  Lubieh. 

At  9.5  there  was  a  fork  of  the  roads  ;  one  leading  direct  to 
Seffilrieh,  and  the  other  lying  more  to  the  right  along  a  valley 
towards  Bethlehem.  Here  we  waited  five  minutes  for  the  mules 
to  come  up. 

We  now  took  leave  of  this  noble  and  extensive  plain ;  which 
of  old  belonged  to  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun.*  It 
may,  without  hesitation,  be  regarded  as  the  "  great  plain"  caUed 

»  Josh.  19,  18.  1  Chr  6,  77  [62]    Se«       •  2  K.  28,  86. 
Vol.  U.  p  8tO.  [iii.  lyr..]  *  Pococke,  II.  i.  p.  CI.    Tlic  well  ia 

'  Gr.  'Povfuf,  Jos.  B.  J.  3.  7.  21.  Kitter  mLu  spoken  of  by  Van  Je^ond  and  Jdej- 

Erdk.  XVI.  i.  p.  700.— It  ia  nMBttoiMd  man,  II.  p.  16.  Lond. 
also  in  the  Jewish Itineimriiea;  CUmoIji  pp.       *  iaiiunuun  li,  the  liimmon  (or  Jif^mmon) 

186^  883,  454.  of 'Zebuluu,  u  in  this  plain.  Josh.  1^,  13.. 
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AsocMSy  spoken  of  in  this  region  by  Josephns  ;  fo  named  from 
a  city  Asochis,  where  the  Jewish  leader  for  a  time  had  his  resi- 
dence.' But  in  res])ect  to  the  cify  Asochis,  the  case  is  not  so 
clear.  The  only  data  for  judging  as  to  its  position  are,  first,  the 
obvious  presumption  that  it  was  in  or  near  the  plain  which  bore 
its  name ;  and  thai  the  circnmstance,  that  it  was  aprarently  on 
the  direct  road  between  Sepphoiis  and  Gabara.*  iBoth  tiiese 
data  point  very  decisively  cither  to  Tell  el-Bedawiyefa  or  to  Kefr 
Menda.  Each  of  these  places  occupies  a  conspicuous  position 
on  the  western  border  of  the  plain,  and  mip^ht  well  give  name  to 
it  ;  and  each  lies  din  ctly  on  the  way  between  Seliurieh  and  KQ- 
barah.  But  Tell  el-15edawiyeh  has  no  appearance,  so  far  as  wo 
saw,  of  being  an  ancient  site  ;^  while  Kelr  Menda  is  doubtless 
ancient,  and  has  been  a  strong  place.  Could  we  certainly  as- 
sume, that  the  term  Ke/r  does  not  imply  an  ancient  name ; 
or  that  the  place  mig^t  once  have  borne  two  names ;  the  bal- 
ance of  probability,  so  &r  as  the  facts  are  yet  known,  would 
seem  to  preponderate  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  Kefr  Menda 
and  the  ancient  'Asochis.* 

We  followed  the  Seffi'irich  road  ;  and,  soon  crossing  a  low 
ridge,  descended  into  a  valley  coming  down  from  the  right.  We 
were  now  at  the,  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  SetiYirieh  is  situated. 
Here  were  fragments  of  columns  and  sculptured  entablatures 
bnilt  into  the  walls  of  the  fields  along  the  road ;  and  also  a  num- 
ber of  sarcophagi  sunk  in  the  rocks^  At  9.80  we  reached  the 
village,  a  collection  of  mean  and  miserable  houses,  lying  on  the 
southwest  declivity  of  the  hill,  not  far  below  the  ancient  tower 
that  crowns  the  summit.  In  the  open  place,  as  we  rode  up,  lay 
a  large  doul)Ie  column  ;  which  probably  once  belonged  to  tho 
early  cathedral.  Just  east  of  it  are  the  remains  of  the  Gothic 
church,  often  mentioned  by  travellers  as  marking  the  house  of 
Joachim  and  Anna,  the  reputed  parents  of  the  Virgin.  The 
high  arch  of  the  middle  aisle,  and  the  lower  ones  the  side 
aides,  are  still  standing  ;  but  the  eastern  end  appears  to  have 

*  Jo*.  Vit.  41,  fitya  iTfSioi',  iv  ^  Zurpi-  travellers,  to  examino  this  Tell  moro  par- 
lor* *A(ra»x^'  ^<^Tiv  uyona  ro^ntf.   Tranp.   ticnlarly,  in  fetevice  to  dda  vwry  ^hm* 

68.  B.  J.  1.  -t.  2.     Ant.  la  12.  4.  tion. 

•— TTie  phnitt"  ^tryo  irdlov  iu  .T<x<t'pliu3  is  *  Gr.  'A<ro>x^r»  'A^wx^s,    *A<r«x^f  tliO 

n^n:i!ly  :i[i;  :;nito  the  gretkt  plain  of  Ks-  latter  in  a  few  nianascripta ;  Rcland  Plfc- 

draelou  ;  us  Ant.  5.  1.  22.  ib.  8.  2.  3.  etc.  liest.  p.  GO."*.     Suidas  lias  a  fomi  "Ao-wx'/'t 

But  here  the  context  dctluiu-Iy  limits  it  to  which  liciiind  regards  as  a  merv:  en  or;  p. 

el-Battauf;  sad  JoBephus  himself  likewise  GCMh   Bnt  R  G.  Schnlti  adopts  it,  and 

employs  the  same  epithet  {iiiya  ittZiov)  in  compares  with  it  the  name  el-Oxeir;  and 

speaking  of  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  around  thus  assumes  the  identity  of  tiiat  village 

Jericho ;  B.  J.  4.  8.  2.  Zeitaohr.  d.  nung.  with  Asochis.    This  is  rightly  rejected  by 

GeselL  IU.  pw  £9.  Gross ;  and  is  but  one  of  the  mvay  iii<- 

*  The  Jewiih  legates  went  from  Seppho-  stances  of  haste  and  rashn^  ezhfliited  by 
ris  to  v\sochis,  and  thenoe  to  Qabaim{  Schultz,  in  Ms  comparison  of  nnines; 
Jos.  Yit.  J  46.                            .  ZeitMbr.  d.  moig.  Get.  UL  pp.  62,  62. 

*  It  irOI  be  wocthfheattaatioiicrfiitaiie 
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been  wholly  dcBtroyed  ;  and  is  now  Liiilt  up  by  a  common  mod- 
ern wall,  like  those  of  the  houhes  uround. ' 

The  tower  or  fortress  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  of  azuaeiit 
date.  It  is  a  square  of  aboat  fifteen  paces  (say  SO  feet)  oo  each 
side.  The  lower  oourses  of  stonee  all  aiound  it  are  reg;alarly 
heoeUed  ;  and  most  of  them  are  dressed  smooth.  One  etone  on 
the  east  side  is  six  feet  long  by  three  high  ;  and  there  are  others 
nearly  as  lar<^  upon  the  south  side.  Here,  on  the  south  side, 
the  traces  of  antiquity  are  the  most  extensive  ;  and  yet  the 
fragment  of  a  column  is  built  in  crosswise  in  the  U])|)er  part  of 
the  wall.  On  the  south,  too,  is  a  later  portal,  with  a  Gothic 
arch.  The  comers  of  the  tower,  for  several  courses  at  the  bottom, 
are  Bqnare ;  bat  higher  up  are  nranded  aS, 

The  historical  notices  of  Sefftuieh,  once  the  strongest  place 
of  all  (Jalileey  hava  been  given  in  a  former  Tolnine ;  and  I  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  add  anything  further  here.* 

We  could  here  look  out  over  the  plain  of  Tu'rdn  and  Kefr 
Kenna  ;  and  could  see  the  course  of  the  Wady  by  which  it  is 
drained  into  el-Bfittanf.  The  whole  tract  immediately  around 
SeflYlrieh  appears  to  l>e  drained  oil"  in  the  same  direction.' 

We  did  not  visit  the  great  fountain  of  Sefftirieh,  about 
half  an  hour  distant  on  the  way  to  Nazareth,  and  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  tiie  orosades.*  The  ^pk  of  the  village  ^t 
their  supply  of  water  from  it ;  and  it  is  ooj^ons  enough  to  dnve 
eight  pairs  of  millstones  within  a  short  distance.  I  regret  that 
we  did  not  pass  that  way. 

We  left  8etfiirich  at  9.55  ;  taking  with  us  a  gmde,  who  did 
not  "  saddle  "  his  ass,  hut  rode  his  beast  without  a  saddle.  We 
passed  down  the  liill  southwest ;  and  then  pursued  a  general 
course  of  S.  80°  W.  At  10.30  we  crossed  Wadv  Seffiirieh, 
coming  from  the  great  fountain  on  our  left,  and  here  forming  a 
fine  basin  with  a  stream  flowing  through  it.  The  valley  sweeps 
round  to  the  W.  S.  W.  and  we  followed  along  its  left  side  ror 
fifteen  minutes;  when  it  tamed  W.  N.  W.  the  stream  stiU 
flowing  in  it.  We  still  kept  along  it  among  fine  fields  of  grain 
till  11  o'clock  ;  and  then  began  to  diverge  &om  it,  rising  along 
the  low  rocky  slope  on  our  left.  This  was  covered  with  shrubs 
of  oak  and  many  fine  oak  trees,  with  rich  pa8turag;e  among 
them  ;  and  such  was  the  character  of  other  liills  and  the  rolling 
region  round  about.    At  11.15,  being  still  near  the  brow  of  the 

'  Maundrell,  Apr.  20th.  Pococke,  II.  i.  »  S*  c  Vol.  11  p.  344  sq.  [iii.  201  sq.]  ^ 

p.  62.    Ilassel(pii>*t,  Keiso  p.  177.  Cliirke'a  '  Beurinjjs  from  Seffurieh :  KcfrMcnda 

Travels  in  the  Holy  Lund.  4to.  p.  407  sq.  840  .    Khirbct  liumeh  23'.  RCimni&ach 

Tojudgo  from  his  description,  J)r  Clarke  42  .  Kuite Hatlla 78*.  Tell el-Bedaw^feh 

mn^t  huve  l<K)kc<l  nt  thes«^  niins  with  Rau-  836  '. 

ocr  cye«.    i>oc  al«o  above,  Vol.  II.  p.  346.  *  See  Vol.  IL  p.  345.  [iii.  203.] 
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valley  below,  we  were  opposite  the  valley  or  narrow  plain  coming 
from  Tell  el-Bedawiyeh.  That  Tell  was  in  sight  ;  as  also  Tell 
el-Khuiladiyeh  in  the  Wady,  more  than  a  mile  distant  from  us. 
That  Talley  is  here  oiUed  Wady  Khulladiyeh.  It  imites  with 
Wady  Seff&rieh ;  and  &rtiher  down  the  nnited  Talley  takes  the 
name  of  Wady  Melik.  The  Tillage  of  el-Mosheirefeh,  appar- 
ently surrounded  bj  a  wall,  was  not  fiir  distant  on  a  hiU  south 
of  the  Wady.» 

We  now  proceeded  across  the  rolling  tract,  covered  with 
oaks  and  fine  pasturage  ;  and  came  at  11.45  to  Beit  Lahm,  tlie 
Bethlehem  of  Zebulun.^  It  is  a  very  miserable  village  ;  we  saw 
none  more  so  in  all  the  country.  We  could  find  no  trace  of 
antiquity,  except  the  name.  This  occurs  but  once  in  Scripture  ; 
is  simply  mentioiied  in  the  Onomaatioon  of  Ensebins  and  Je- 
rome ;  uid  has  ever  since  been  forgotten.  The  French  in  their 
snnrey  in  1799  overlooked  the  pliKe  ;  and,  althon^^  travellers 
have  often  passed  near  it,  none  has  noticed  it^  except  B.  Joseph 
Schwarz  in  1845.' 

We  here  came  in  view  of  the  two  villages  Semmllnieh  and 
Jeb^tha,  which  we  had  seen  in  our  former  journey  \  correspond- 
ing to  the  ancient  Simonias  and  Oabatha* 

Leaving  Bethlehem  at  12  o'clock,  we  came  at  12.40  to  Jeida, 
also  a  tniseiable  village,  with  no  traces  of  antiquity.  It  lies 
npon  a  low  swell  running  out  into  the  ereat  plain  of  JSediadon, 
and  sinking  gradually  to  the  level  of  uie  latter.  It  is  on  the 
route  between  Haifa  and  Nazareth  ;  and  has  therefore  sometimee 
been  meutioned  by  travellers.'  We  halted  here  for  lunch  ; 
though  we  found  no  shade.  Meantime  a  train  of  baggage- 
animals,  with  the  baggage  of  a  party  of  French  travellers, 
coming  from  Haifa,  passed  up  the  valley  on  the  northwest  of  the 
village.' 

We  set  off  again  at  1.35  for  Tell  Shemm&m  in  the  great  plain, 
lying  nearly  in  a  direct  line  towards  Lejjjftn.  As  we  advanced, 
we  found  the  plain  plonghed  in  some  parts,  with  much  fine  pas- 
turage ;  but  the  greater  portion  was  lying  waste.  The  soil  here 
was  a  ted  sandy  loam,  like  that  of  ^-Battau£   We  came  at 

*  Bearings  at  11. 45  :  Tell  pl-Bedawiyeh      •  E.  g.  by  Sehnbert  III.  p.  204. 

41°.    Tell  el-Kh&lUdiyeh  37  ',  1^  m.   «l-  *  Bearings  at  Jeida :   Sbcikh  Bnreik 

Muaheirefeh  N.  76°  W.  1  m.  270\    Tub'^n  301".    Kfi«ki^«317  .  Um 

"  Josh,  19,  15.  cl-'Amad  9°.     These  four  are  on  the 

*  Demript.  of  Palest.  Philad.  1860,  p.  hill  or  swell  beyond  the  western  valley. — 
178.r- Bearings  at  B«{t>Lahm:  Seff&rieh  Zebdeh  89"*  Semmfinieh  96  .  Jeb&tfas 
80*.  Semmftnieh  150\  Khuneifis  ir.8  .  131'.  Beit  Lahm  80°.  Khnncifis  13J>". 
Jebltha  IGL'.  Zebdeh  178^  Jeida  21 T.  MaieidU  lir.  Tell  edi-ShemmAm  203°. 
Sheikh  Biueik  240*.  Tell  KtfmAn  SST.  Tdlel>MirtMnim  179*.  TeU  Kafanto  887*. 
Um  ol-'Amad  264  .—The  people  of  Beth-  Tell  el-Kii^s  254\  Tell  i  th-Tliun  li  185'. 
lehem  said  there  were  no  oolamns  at  Um  Theee  five  Tells  are  in,  or  connected  with 
et-'Amad.  the  gnat  plain. 

*  See  Vol  n.  p.  344.  [B.  201.] 
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2.30  to  Tell  esh-Slieiiimam,  a  luimlet  upon  a  low  Tell  in  tho 
plain,  abttut  one  third  across  in  the  direction  we  were  travrl]in«]j. 
There  is  no  other  village  in  the  vicinity.  We  encamped  here 
thus  early,  because  there  is  no  inhabited  village  at  or  near  Lejjtin, 
where  we  could  pitch  our  tent  In  security.  The  people  here 
probably  have  Utue  to  do  with  passing  trayellers.  We  had  been 
encampied  just  outside  of  the  village  for  half  an  hour,  before  they 
seemed  to  be  aware  of  onr  arrival.  First  came  some  of  the 
boys  ;  then  all  the  dogs  of  the  village,  with  a  general  bark  ; 
and  afterwards  women  and  children, — all  to  stare  at  lis.  The 
people  were  civil  ;  and  said  they  came  hither  from  Hauran. 
Although  the  village  is  so  small,  yet  its  tax  was  said  to  be  farmed 
by  a  man  in  Nazareth  for  10,000  piastres.  The  men  drawn  as  sol- 
diers here,  as  in  most  of  the  villages  along  our  way,  were  said 
to  have  fled.  The  soil  around  this  hamlet  is  black  loam,  and  so 
in  some  other  parts  ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  plain  is 
covered  with  a  rich  and  fertile  soil  of  a  reddish  hue.* 

We  were  here  opposite  the  middle  of  Cannel  ;  or  rather 
o])posite  to  a  spot  somewliat  north  of  the  mitldle  ;  Tell  Kaimun 
being  almost  directly  west  of  us.  The  course  of  the  mountain 
is  about  from  8.  S.  E.  to  N.  N.  W.  The  river  Mukutta' 
(Kishon)  reaches  its  base  not  far  north  of  Tell  Kaimdn ;  and 
then  the  vaUey  of  that  stream  continues  along  between  t<he 
mountain  and  the  low  hills  of  Qalilee,  to  the  plain  of  'Akka. 
From  the  souihem  end  of  the  mountain,  and  along  its  eastern 
base,  comes  down  a  narrower  vaUby,  Wady  el-Milh,  which  sep- 
arates Carmel  from  the  lower  rounded  hills,  that  stretch  otT 
southeast  as  far  as  to  Leyiln.  Up  this  valley  lies  the  road  from 
*Akka  to  Rainleli,  on  the  east  of  Carmel  ;  it  is  the  proper  east- 
ern pass  of  Carmel,  and  by  it  the  French  army  approached  in 
1799.  The  pass  at  Lejjan  lies  merely  through  the  hills  ;  it  has 
no  connection  with  Gaimel,  and  nowl^re  approaches  that  moun- 
tain. The  road  through  Wady  el-lfilh  runs  near  Um  ez-Zenftt 
and  Subbartn ;  another  branch  lies  furtlier  east.  Carmel  was 
here  before  us  in  all  its  beauty  ;  sprinkled  over  with  noble  oaks, 
and  rich  in  pasturage.  The  southeastern  hills,  on  the  contrary, 
were  naked,  though  now  green;  presenting  in  their  appearance 
a  strong  contrast  with  the  mountain. 

Tell  Kaimon  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  Wadv  el-Milh,  at  its 
mouth  as  it  enters  the  plain  ;  and  is  the  northwestern  termina- 
tion of  the  hills  which  stretch  off  southeast.  The  position  is 
conspicuous  and  important ;  commanding  the  mun  pass  from 
the  western  portion  of  Esdraelon  to  the  more  southern  plain. 

>  BearingB  from  TeU  SlMmmkn :  Khn-  TeU  Kum6n  267%  TeU  IQUI*  296%  Sheikh 
nei6s  102%  Jcbftthtt  69%  Dfihj  111%  T«n  Bnnik  880%  TWkn.  849*.  Kflakfii  SSr. 
cth-Thonih  158%  TeU  el-MutaelUm  168% 
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The  name  refers  us  at  once  to  tlie  Cummona  of  Eusebius  and 
Cimana  of  Jerome,  situated  in  the  great  plain,  six  Roman  miles 
north  of  Legio,  on  the  way  to  Ptolemais.^  This  is  precisely  the 
position  of  Tell  Kaimdn.  Bat  a  farther  question  arises,  whether 
this  may  not  be  the  site  of  a  still  earlier  city  ?  The  inquiry 
was  started  by  my  companioii  when  passing  near  the  Tell  in 
1844,  whether  this  Tell  may  not  represent  the  ancient  JchMcm 
of  Carmel  ?  There  dwelt  one  of  the  Canaanitish  kings  ;  and 
before  it  was  a  river,  wliich  could  well  be  no  other  than  the 
Kishon.'  The  same  was  also  a  Levitical  city  ;  and  is  further 
mentioned  as  on  the  west  of  the  great  ])lain.'  The  position  is 
suthciently  important  for  the  site  of  a  kingly  city  ;  and,  although  * 
at  first  view,  there  seems  little  affinity  between  the  names 
Jokmeam  and  Kaimdn,  yet  a  little  lefleotion  will  show,  that  the 
latter  may  weU  be  a  oorruption  from  the  fbnner.*  I  cannot 
therefore  help  regarding  the  site  of  Jokneam  as  identified ; 
and  that  with  as  much  probability  as  can  be  expooM,  in  simi- 
lar cases.' 

Wednesday,  April  2\8t. — In  April  1844,  my  companion,  in 
crossing  over  from  Tell  Kaimon  to  Sheikh  Bureik,  had  found 
the  ford  of  the  Mukutta'  so  miry  as  to  be  almost  impassable. 
There  was  tiierefore  reason  to  fear,  that  we  might  find  difdculty 
in  crossing  the  same  stream  to  day.  The  men  of  Uie  village 
said  the  ford  on  this  route  was  tolenbly  good  ;  but  we  took  with 
US  a  guide  on  horseback,  to  lead  us  to  the  right  spot. 

We  left  Tell  Shemmdm  at  7  o'clock  ;  and  had  immediately 
to  cross  a  small  channel  with  water  and  deep  mud,  coming  from 
the  north.  Twelve  minutes  later  there  was  another  like  channel 
nearly  dry,  coming  from  the  northeast.  Tabor  came  soon  into 
view  ;  and  at  7.25  we  passed  close  to  Tell  eth-Thdrah  on  the 
left  hand.  It  is  a  low  isolated  mound  ;  with  marshes  and  several 
small  ponds  of  water  near  it.  At  7.40  we  stopped  iox  five 
minntesy  and  took  bearings.*   Only  portions  of  the  phdn  were 

J  Onomail.  art.  Camtm.Qit,  f[9i»nmA      vaA  ^ntiimh,  abo  e»p"» ,  *\9KKop^  an 

.  M'  TroT'  W**.    ,o     T     u-  represented  by  the  pr^tit  Arabic  iToimA.. 

Josh.  21,  34.    1  K.  4,  12.    hxMui  i^YodoS  iha  Hebraw  U  dropped,  as  in 

laM  IMMage  tlie  Hab.  m  05^3p^  Joknuam  ;  Zer%t  for  Jezre^l ;  the  tenacioas  gnttoral 

but  the  refcronw  to  its  position,  as  on  tlio  Koph  is  ri'taiiied  ;   while  the  Ai/in  vaaiy 

oroodte  end  of  the  great  plain  from  Beth-  well  liave  diflappeared  thnnwli  (ha  mo^am 

ahaal^{■wo!»viool,t]latttoEl^^tnll^  of  the  Galilean  di«Ioel»  wUoh  ooafbandad 

latora  have  not  srmplad  to  WTua  it  Mb-  Alrph,  Heth^  taiAyin;  aeaUghtfooCOpp. 

neam  in  their  text.  foL  L  p.  232. 

*  Hah,  B^SPI^;  feriHilch  Of        IK.  •  Eombins  and  Jerome  refer  to  Jokneam 

AflUfU  ffobabnr  a  later  corruption.    For  simply  ae  a  city  of  the  Old  Testament  near 

fliase  forms  we  find  in  Sept.  Josh.  12,  22  Cannei ;  its  name  and  site  were  then  nn* 

Ictrt^M  Vat. 'If Koy((/i  Alex.  1^,11  'UKftdv  known.    Onomast  art.  Jethonamt  Gr. 

Vat.  'UKvin  Alex.    21,  34  'Zicvdn  Alex.  ^UKKoydfi. 

1  K.  4, 12  iMUMMlr  Alas.  marg.  Jtemaan  *  Bearings  at  7.40:  Klmncifis  7S\  Sam> 

Yi%     Euabiaa  has  aJw  'Icmm^u^  mdmeh  37".   'Ain  el-Beida,  a  small  Tell 

AnMDgtlMM  vaiiow  oocrapthm^  tn  tha  north  rida  of  tfaa  plain,  4S*.  Tall 
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under  tillage  ;  and  these  were  covered  with  the  richest  crops  of 
wheat  and  barley.   The  vert  was  mainly  left  to  run  to  waste, 

Sroducing  for  tM  most  part  only  rank  weede  ;  which  die  and 
ecay^  and  thus  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil.   In  some  places 
there  was  white  clover  neaily  or  quite  two  feet  high. 

At  7.50  we  reached  the  river  MiikQtta*,  winding  through  the 
plain  in  a  deep  and  toleral)ly  wide  channel,  sunk  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  plain.  It  is  indeed  notliing  more  than 
a  deep  gully  worn  in  the  earth  by  the  action  of  a  torrent.  The 
stream  was  not  large  ;  the  water  scarcely  reaching  the  fetlocks 
of  oar  hxmes.  It  was  just  here  limpid,  and  flowing  oyer  a  bed 
of  fine  gravel ;  bat  a  Httle  farther  above  there  were  standing 
pools  and  mud.  The  gravel  here,  the  goide  said,  was  only  a  few 
inches  in  thickness  ;  and,  in  the  rainy  season,  the  stream  conld 
not  be  crossed  at  this  spot.  We  had  been  told  at  Tell  Shem- 
mam,  that  the  horses  would  sink  perhaps  up  to  their  bellies  ; 
and  we  now  rejoiced  greatly  at  our  easy  passage. 

The  ])lain  continued  of  the  same  general  character  on  the 
Boath  of  the  stream.  At  a  distance  on  our  right  we  could  see 
^e  tents  of  n<nnadic  Arabs,  and  the  men  ploughing  in  the 
fields.  The  Arabs  TailnnAii  are  pennitted  to  encamp  here, 
and  pasture  their  flocks  and  till  the  ground ;  but  only  on  the 
south  <tf  the  Mukatta'.  Here  also  were  occasional  fountains, 
forming  small  ponds  and  marshes.  At  8.15  we  crossed  a  small 
stream  of  water  coming  from  the  southwest ;  and  three  minutes 
later  there  was  another  similar  channel,  now  dry,  coming  from 
the  south  ;  these  have  their  sources  doubtless  at  some  of  the  many 
fountains  scattered  along  the  base  of  the  hills.  In  a  depression 
of  rich  black  mould  we  passed  quite  a  large  field  of  omons ; 
which  a  man  was  watchmg.  As  we  adTa^oed,  the  plain  rose 
gradually  and  gently  towards  the  southern  hills.  At  8.50  we 
reached  el-Mensy,  a  mined  village  on  the  road  fifomHai&*to 
Nabulus,  which  passes  along  near  the  hills.  Here  was  a  ceme- 
tery ;  and  juBt  by  a  pretty  fimntsin  on  the  left,  £rom  which  a 
rill  went  olf  into  the  plain. 

Tell  el-Mutsellim  was  now  just  before  us  on  the  right  ;  and 
turning  ofl'  to  it,  we  reached  the  top  at  9  o'clock.  The  line  of 
hills,  which  beginning  at  Carmel  thus  far  skirts  the  plain,  here 
makes  an  o£foet  towards  the  southwest ;  and  then  runs  on  again 
as  a  tract  of  lower  hills,  to  Jenln  or  beyond.  In  fiont  of  this 
offset  a  low  ridge  extends  out  for  some  distance,  leaving  a  nook 
behind  it,  in  which  are  the  remains  of  Lejjf^n.  This  ridge  h 
merely  the  projecting  southeast  comer  of  the  line  of  hills.  In  trout 

•th-SlMiniiiliik  841*.  Tell  el-Motael-  mint  on  tbe  eoathwet  rfde  of  tiie  plalaa 
Um  178*.  Urn  es-Z«nit,  on  a  Ktnthern  ol-Kireh  27^  .  Abu  Zorrih  860*.  Knldileh 
tftat  of  Cancel,  876*d>-Tlio  following  are   225°.  el-Meiugr  178". 
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of  it,  near  its  termination  stands  Tell  el-Mutsellim.  This  Tell 
is  quite  regular  in  its  form  ;  with  a  flat  summit,  containing  four 
or  five  acres,  now  covered  with  a  fine  crop  of  wheat.  On  its 
northwest  quarter  are  two  fountains. 

The  prospect  from  the  Tell  is  a  noble  one  ;  embracing  the 
whole  of  the  glorious  plain  ;  than  which  theie  is  not  a  ncher 
upon  earth.  It  vas  now  extensively  coTered  with  fields  of 
grain ;  with  many  tracts  of  grass,  like  meadows  ;  hut  still,  a 
Urge  portion  of  it  was  overrun  with  weeds.  Zer'in  (Jezreel)  was 
distinctly  in  view,  bearing  S.  74°  E.  Looking  in  the  direction 
of  Iks&l,  we  could  perceive,  that  a  low  swell  runs  through  the 
plain  in  that  direction  ;  through  which  the  MQkutta'  and  all  the 
waters  running  to  it  must  find  a  channel  ;  while  it  would  seem 
to  form  the  water-shed  near  Fiileh,  to  turn  the  waters  in  that 
neighbourhood  towards  the  TaQey  of  Jennel  and  the  Jordan. 
Nearly  in  the  soath,  a  little  village,  Zdafeh,  was  peihape  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant ;  and  also,  more  to  the  left,  the  Tell  on  the 
soatheast  side  of  which  stands  Ta'annuk,  the  Taanach  of  Scrip- 
ture. As  we  stood  upon  the  noble  Tell,  with  the  wide  plain 
and  Tminach  thus  before  us,  we  could  not  but  feel,  that  here 
had  been  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  of  Deborah  and  Barak, 
**in  Taanach  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo."*  A  city  situated 
either  on  the  TeU,  or  on  the  ridge  behind  it,  would  naturally 
give  its  name  to  the  adjacent  plain  and  waters ;  as  we  know 
was  the  case  with  Megiddo  and  Legio.* 

The  Tell  would  indeed  present  a  splendid  site  for  a  dty ; 
hat  there  is  no  trace,  of  any  kind,  to  show  that  a  city  ever  stood 
there.    Legio,  as  we  shall  see,  was  situated  on  a  different  spot.' 

We  left  Tell  el-MutseUim  at  9.15  ;  and,  descending  on  the 
southeast  side,  passed  around  the  end  of  the  ridge,  on  a  course 
about  S.  W.  by  S.  and  came  at  9.30,  to  a  very  old  bridge  over 
the  stream  of  Lejjiln.  Here,  on  the  higher  southern  bank,  are 
the  ruins  of  the  large  KhAn  of  Lejjiin ;  which  in  Manndrett's  day 
was.  still  in  good  repair.*  The  great  road  from  Bamleh  issaes 
from  the  month  of  a  valley  in  this  nook,  and  immediately 
divides  ;  one  branch,  going  to  Nazareth,  passes  down  by  the 
Khfin  and  bridge  ;  the  other,  leading  to  Tabor  and  Damascus, 
lies  about  forty  rods  east  of  the  Khan.  The  stream  comes  down 
from  the  southwest  by  a  winding  course  ;  and  passes  off  towards 

>  Jodg.  4,  19.  taken  in  1844 :  JmSn  145*.  Wexur  116*. 

*  Jodg.  5,  19.  2  Clir.  $6,  tt.   Bdand  tl-Mvuy  So3\    Kaakab  92^ 


*  BauUigs  from  TVm  «il«MiilnIHni  t  from  Hub  Kbka  of  L^jgte  t  Z«lafrli  S.  if* 

Sheikh  Burcik  342'.     Scmmfinieh  16'.  E.  1^  m.    Mr  Wolcott,  in  1842,  ha«  the 

Iktal  65\  DAhv  81%  Zerin  106%  TaW  following :  ZeUfeh  S.  7'  &   S&lim  &  22° 

imkl60°.    KfaoMlfisSS*.  JebAlU20*.  BL  ZM&TrE.  TalKV  N.  6S*  R 
— The  Ibikming  aaditioiua  beaiii^  mn 
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the  northeast  into  the  plain  ;  running  iiere  along  the  Bouthwest- 
ern  base  of  the  projeotini^  ridge  above  described.  This  stream, 
though  now  not  very  lull,  is  much  the  largest  wliicli  enters  the 
plain  on  this  side  ;  and  is  the  principal  arm  of  the  Mukutta'  in 
coimeotion  with  the  pkun.  It  was  stiU  snflBicieiit  to  drive  two 
or  thfee  nuUs ;  one  of  which  ie  under  the  hridge.  On  the  Bonth* 
eastern  hank,  just  by  the  water,  is  a  rain  of  eome  siae ;  poanhlj 
that  of  a  larger  mill. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  Legio  are  not  extensive.  Mann- 
drell  s])caks  of  them  as  "  an  old  village."'  They  lie  mainly  on  the 
eminence  north  of  the  stream.  "  Among  the  rubbish  are  the 
foundations  of  two  or  three  buildings,  with  limestone  columns 
mostly  worn  away  ;  and  another  with  eight  or  ten  polished 
granite  columna  still  remaining,  and  others  of  limestone  among 
them."  In  the  foandationB  of  the  nun  at  the  hrook  are  two 
marble  columns  with  Corinthian  capitals,  and  several  of  granite, 
all  mingled  indiscriminately.'  We  noticed  also  a  column  stand- 
ing before  the  door  of  a  mill.  All  these  circumstances  with  the 
name  Lei  ji'^n,  serve  to  iix  this  spot  indubitably,  as  that  of  the 
ancient  Leyio. 

In  a  former  volume,  I  have  set  forth  the  grounds  for  assum- 
ing the  identity  of  Legio  with  the  more  ancient  Megiddo  of  the 
Old  Teetament.'  Onr  visit  only  strengthened  this  conviction  ; 
and  I  have  here  notiiing  more  to  add  ;  except  the  fiutt,  that  the 
same  identity  was  held  to  by  R.  Parchi,  the  cotemporary  of 
Abulfeda,  as  early  as  A.  D.  1322/  Another  hypothesis  has  since 
been  brought  forward,  namely,  that  Legio  represented,  not 
Megiddo,  but  Maximianopolia  ;  which  latter  is  twice  mentioned 
by  Jerome,  as  a  later  name  for  the  earlier  Uadadrimmon^ 
The  reasons  assigned  by  Raumer  for  this  hypothesis  I  liave  at- 
tempted to  meet  in  another  place.*  His  main  feaaooy  however, 
depending  on  the  supposition,  that  the  ancient  Roman  load  firom 
Csesarea  to  Jecreel  passed  by  way  of  Lqjlkn,  is  without  founda- 
tion ;  as  we  shall  see,  a  little  further  on/  Maximianopolia 
most  probably  lay  somewhat  ftirther  south ;  and  perhaps  more 
in  the  plain.* 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  men  plougliing  in  the  adjacent 
fields ;  and  others  at  work  or  lounging  in  the  mills  j  but  we 

'  Maundrell,  Marrh  22Dd.  thiit  the  Romnns  shonid  give  to  one  and 

*  Rev.  S.  Wolcott,  in  BibliotL  Sacn,  tho  same  aDcient  plaoe,  Hadadritnmont 
1848,  p.  77.  voA  at  tibe  mum  time,  the  two  later  inde- 

'  See  VoLILpp^  888-880.  (SL pp.  177—  pendent  nnmoH.  T^^io  vir\t\  ^faximi(mopoli», 

180.1  probably  no  similar  instnncr-  exi'-ts. 
«  See  in  Ashcr'a  Bei\}.  dtTwL  U.  p.  433.      "  Zeoh.  12,  1 1,    nadadrinun  u  in  the 

*  Rnumcr's  Paliistina,  408,  8d  edit>  valley  of  ^I.'giddo.*'  Hif  n)n.  in  loc. 
oomp.  Kcland,  p.  891.  "Hodie  vocutur  MaximiauopoUs  in  campo 

*  Bibliotheoa  Smsb,  Feb.  1844,  p.  220.  Mageddou."  it  Mt  la  the  pl«ii^ 

*  Iteertiii^jr  ie  not  probable  in  itwU;  but  on  tbehUk. 
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tried  in  vain  to  obtain  one  of  them  as  a  guide.  We  left  the 
bridge  at  10.20  ;  and  took  the  great  Damascus  road  towards 
TW^ieh.  Passing  out  of  the  hooIl  it  follows  iip  a  narrow  wind- 
ing VBHej  among  ronnded  naked  ioUb,  abont  S.  W.  by  8.  We 
came  oirt  at  10.45  at  the  top  of  this  valley  on  a  ridge  ;  and  at 
once  descended  steeply  into  another  valley  coming  down  before 
uain  the  like  direction  (from  the  S.  W.  hy  S.)  and  bending  round 
here  to  the  east  to  reach  the  fz;reut  j)lain.  We  were  at  the  bot- 
tom at  10.55.  A  small  brook  was  flowing  along  the  valley  and 
to  the  plain,  not  half  as  lai^ge  as  that  at  LejjCln.  A  road  also, 
coming  down  before  us,  here  went  off  eastwards  along  the  same 
yall^  to  Sfllim  and  the  plain,  a  part  of  which  was  visible. 

Here,  oi  course,  was  the  natural  fork  of  the  ancient  road 
from  CaBsarea  to  Jezreel ;  leaving  Legio  half  an  hour  on  the 
left  hand.  The  road  to  Tabor  and  Nazareth  naturally  continued 
on  till  it  divided  near  Lejjftn  ;  but  to  a  person  goin^  to  Jezreel 
this  fork  down  the  valley  would  save  a  considerable  circuit,  as 
well  as  the  steep  and  ditiicult  hill,  which  we  had  just  descendod. 
In  all  probability  therefore,  Maximianopolis  lay  upon  this  road, 
near  the  borders  of  the  great  plain ;  and  not  at  Lejjtln.  In 
that  case,  this  valley  in  which  we  now  were,  might  well  lower 
down  be  the  valley  of  Hadadrimmon.* 

We  followed  up  this  valley  for  five  minutes  ;  when  it  and 
the  brook  bent  off,  and  came  from  a  northwesterly  direction. 
We  crossed  the  stream,  and  proceeded  up  a  side  valley  on  the 
same  course,  about  S.  W.  by  S.  At  11.15  a  miserable  hamlet 
was  on  our  right,  called  Mushmush.  We  came  to  the  top  of 
the  pass  at  11.30  ;  where  the  road  at  once  descends  into  the 
head  of  another  valley  with  wooded  sides,  running  down  in  the 
opposite  or  rather  a  more  westerly  direction,  to  the  great  plain 
along  the  coast. 

As  this  has  been  for  many  ages  a  great  military  and  caravan 
road,  we  expected  at  every  moment  to  find  traces  of  an  ancient 
pavement  ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  appeared.  It  is  however  not 
infrequent,  where  the  road  passes  over  flat  limestone  rocks  lying 
even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  that  the  seamy  nature  of 
the  rock  presents  at  first  view  the  appearance  of  a  pavement ; 
and  it  sometimes  requires  a  close  scmtiny  to  distinguish  between 
the  two.  Such  appearances  we  found  here,  and  often  elsewhere ; 
and  by  these  travellers  have  probably  sometimes  been  misled.' 

Five  minutes  below  the  top  of  the  pass  on  the  other  side  is 

'  See  on  p.  118.  teen  no  sobh  moieDl  rtmBL,  any  more  tium 

'  Vnn  Wililonbnich,  in  tnivellinf»  this  oarsolvos.     Sec  Monathsber.  der  Gpogr. 

road,  speaks  of  reaching  Kbon  el-Lejjun  Gos.  Berlin,  N.  Folg.  I.  p.  233.  Prokcsch 

•knig  a  'Via  Romana*  in  a  good  ilate  of  pp.  125-129.   Ross^ggcr,  VoL  IH  p.  128 

preservation.  Prokeach  and  Russo;!:;^r,  who  iq.    Bitter  Eldk.  JCVlTpi*  fiSS  eq* 
travelled  the  same  route,  appuar  to  bav^ 
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the  mouth  of  a  lateral  valley  on  the  left,  comings  down  nearly 
liom  the  south.  We  entered  and  followed  this  up  to  its  head  in 
a  pretty  and  well  cultivated  basin  among  the  hilla.  On  the 
steep  dedivity  and  ridse  above  it  in  the  eoatiKwert,  is  sitdltted 
the  lam  village  Urn  etH^ahm  ;  to  vi  hich  we  oame  at  12  o'clock. 
The  ndge  is  narrow  ;  and  south  of  it  a  deep  Talley  nms  out  to 
the  western  plain.  The  side  valley  which  wo  had  ascended,  is 
likewise  separated  from  the  valley  we  left  only  by  a  ridge  ;  on 
the  southern  end  of  this  latter  is  the  WUapje.  It  thus  overlooks 
the  whole  country  towards  the  west  ;  with  a  fine  prospect  of 
the  plain  and  sea,  and  also  of  Cannel ;  with  glimpses  of  the 
plain  of  Esdiaelon,  and  a  view  of  Tabor  and  Iiittie  Hennon 
beyond.  There  was,  however,  a  base  in  the  atmosphere,  which 
prevented  ns  fiom  distinguishing  the  villages  in  the  jilain.* 

There  were  said  to  be  in  Um  d-Fahm  twenty  or  thirty  fiimi- 
lies  of  Christians  ;  some  said  more.  Outside  of  the  villan;e,  near 
the  western  brow,  was  a  cemetery.  Here  too  was  a  threshinp:- 
sledge  ;  in  form  like  the  stone-sledge  of  New  England  ;  made  of 
three  planks,  each  a  foot  wide  ;  with  holes  thickly  bored  in  the 
bottom,  into  which  were  driven  projecting  bits  of  black  volcanic 
stone.  The  village  belongs  to  the  government  of  Jentn.  They 
had  hitherto  paid  their  taxes  at  so  mnoh  a  head ;  but  the  gov- 
ernor had  recently  taken  an  aooonnt  of  their  land,  horses,  and 
stock  ;  with  the  pntpose,  as  was  supposed,  of  exacting  the 
titlie.  Twenty-five  men  had  been  taken  as  soldiem  under  the 
conscription. 

Having  obtained  a  guide  with  some  difficulty,  we  left  Um 
el-Fahm  for  Ya'bud,  at  1  o'clock,  after  passing  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  vilkge.  It  was  our  general  purpose,  to 
keep  along  on  the  western  part  of  the  hills  of  Samaria,  either 
above  or  below  the  brow,  as  the  case  mi^t  be  ;  and  holding 
oonelves  ready  to  turn  aside  to  any  place,  to  which  a  visit  might 
seem  desirable  ;  especially  to  N&bulns.  We  made  a  large  circuit 
towards  the  east,  in  order  to  pass  round  the  broad  head  of  the 
Wady,  that  runs  down  west  on  the  Kouth  of  the  villarre  ;  and 
then  rose  along  its  southern  side  to  hif];her  ground  ;  where  Um 
el-Fahm  was  still  in  view,  and  we  saw  also  Kiibatieh  at  a  dis- 
tance at  the  foot  of  a  line  of  hills."  We  now  descended  again 
slightly  into  a  basin,  on  a  general  oonise  8.  8.  E.,  and  then  rose 
along  a  gradual  acclivity.  At  1.55  we  came  out  upon  the  top 
of  a  fiat  rocky  ridge,  and  kept  along  it  to  the  right ;  in  order 
to  pass  around  the  broad  head  of  a  Wady  running  down  north- 
easterly to  the  plain  of  Esdiaelon. 

'Bearings  at  Um  d-IUbm:  es-SiH  *  B«ani)«B«fel.90:  tJmeUF«IunN.6* 
di&neh  298  .   Um  esZonltSSS*.  Tabor     W.  EftblSh  158*.  •I-YIoAb  180*. 
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Ab  we  reached  ihe  sonihem  side  of  this  head  or  haan,  we 

fbitnd  ourselves  upon  the  water-shed  between  the  two  great 
plains,  Esdraelon  in  the  northeast,  and  that  along  the  coast  in 
the  west ;  with  valleys  ninning  down  to  each,  and  varying  views 
of  both.  The  rocky  hills  and  tracts,  over  which  our  road  led, 
were  sparsely  covered  with  stunted  trees,  chiefly  oaks.  At  2.20 
we  came  upon  the  brow  of  a  somewhat  lower  tract ;  &om  which 
we  saw  Ta'bud  (S.  20*^  and  had  a  Tiew  towaids  the  southeast 
into  the  interior  <tf  Samana.  The  bills  in  this  direction  seemed 
to  rise  higher,  and  were  like  mountains  ;  thoee  around  NAbnhis 
forming  the  highest  nucleus.  Descending  gradually  we  now 
cnwsed  the  large  basin  or  lower  table  land  above  mentioned  ; 
which  is  drained  by  a  short  Wady  towards  the  western  plain. 
At  2. .'50  we  came  out  upon  its  eastern  brow  ;  and  were  in  sight 
of  'Arrabch  and  Va'bud.*  The  latter  was  beyond  a  valley,  upon 
a  ridge  running  from  east  to  west.  Descending  into  the  head  of 
this  valley,  we  reached  Ya'biid,  high  on  the  opposite  side,  at  3^ 
o'clock. 

The  ridge,  on  the  northeastern  part  of  which  YaHbud  is  sit- 
uated, rises  to  a  higher  point  or  Tell  further  in  the  southwest, 
alx)ut  half  a  mile  distant  ;  and  soon  after  sinks  down  to  the 
level  of  the  plain.  On  the  north  is  the  valley  running  down 
west,  the  head  of  which  we  had  just  crossed.  Towards  the 
northeast,  east,  and  southeast,  the  village  looks  down  upon 
another  those  heautifol  plahots,  of  wM(&  we  had  now  seen  so 
manj.  Across  this  plain,  about  E.  S.  E.  in  an  offset  running 
up  among  the  hills,  lies  KQb&tieh.  At  the  northern  end  of  the 
plain,  nearly  west  from  Jenln,  is  the  village  of  Btirkin ;  and 
half  an  hour  west  of  BQrkin,  in  an  ofiset  or  valley  among  the  hills, 
is  Kefr  Kdd,  the  ancient  Caparcotia.^  Not  far  distant  from  it 
in  the  plain  is  a  well,  called  Bir  Hasan,  wliich  is  the  well  of 
Kefr  Kud.  This  fine  plain  sweeps  around  the  hill  on  which 
Ta'bud  lies,  towards  the  S.  S.  W.  and  is  drained  off  in  that 
direction  bj  a  vallejr,  called  at  first  Wady  el-Wesa',  and  Airther 
down  Abu  Nftr.  South  of  this  plain  is  another  ridge  or  line  of 
hUls,  lying  between  it  and  the  narrower  valley  north  of  Fen- 
dekftmieh.  On  one  of  these  southern  hills,  overlooking  the 
northern  plain,  is  'Arrftbch,  not  here  visible  ;  but  it  sometimes 
gives  its  name  to  the  plain  ;  as  does  also  Ya'bud.  Another 
of  the  same  hills,  further  west,  was  pointed  out  to  us  as  that  of 
Fahmeh,  which  is  situated  on  its  southern  declivity,  and  was 
not  here  in  view.  The  Wady  Abu  K&r,  and  the  Wady  Musstn, 
the  latter  coming  from  towaids  Fendekfbnieb,  were  said  to  unite 

'Bearings  t  2Mi  'Antbeh  166'.  its  position,  see  &  Wdeott  in  fiiUutikSaa 
Yalmd  180°.  1843,  p.  7(>. 

*  See  VoL  a  ]k  817.  [ill.  16&]  F«r 
Vol.  in.— 11 
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after  reaching  the  great  westeru  plaiu  ;  uud  theu  to  run  to  the 
sea  between  the  ray  of  Aba  ZabAiah  and  OMuea.  TIub  ao- 
ooimt  seemed,  however  to  rest  vpon  report^  rather  ihaa  on  per- 
sonal knowledge. 

But  what  most  interested  U8  in  connection  with  ihk  fine 
plain,  was  a  and  well-marked  Tell  in  its  Boutheastem 

part  (S.  55'^  E.)  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  hearing 
the  name  of  Dothan.  At  the  soutliern  foot  of  the  Toll  is  a 
fountain  called  el-liuf  ireh.  Here  then  was  the  ancient  and  long- 
sought  Doihain  or  Dothan,  where  the  sous  of  Jacob  were  pas- 
turing their  father's  flocks,  when  they  sold  their  brother  JoMph 
to  the  lahmaelites  of  Midian,  passmg  by  on  thdr  way  to  Egypt^ 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  it  rightly  at  twelve  Roman  miles 
north  of  the  city  of  Samaria.'  Just  in  that  veiy  situation,  the 
name  thus  still  exists  in  the  months  of  the  common  people  ; 
although  overlooked  by  all  modern  travellers,  as  not  lieing  on 
any  usual  road  ;  and  especially  by  the  crusaders,  who  thought 
they  found  Dothan  at  the  Khun  Jubb  Ytisuf,  southeast  of 
Safed.*    E.  Parchi  notes  it  correctly  in  the  fourteenth  century/ 

We  learned  also  at  Ta'bud,  that  the  great  road  from  Beisiln 
and  Zerin  (Jesreel)  to  Bamleh  and  Egypt,  still  leads  through 
tliis  plain  ;  entering  it  on  the  west  of  JenSn,  passing  near  the 
well  of  Kefr  KOd,  and  bending  southwestwaids  around  the  hill 
of  Ya'bud  to  the  great  western  plain.  It  is  easy  to  see,  there- 
fore, that  the  Midianites  to  whom  Joseph  was  sold,  coming  from 
Giload,'  had  crossed  the  Jordan  near  Beisiin  ;  and  were  pro- 
ceeding to  Egypt  along  the  ordinary'  road.  It  could  not  have 
been  £fficult  for  Joseph's  brethren  to  find  m  empty  cistern,  in 
whioh  to  seeure  him.*  Andent  cisterns  are  very  common,  even 
now,  along  the  roads  and  elsewhere ;  and  many  villages  are 
supplied  <mly  with  rain  water. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  of  Joseph's  brethren,  that  they 
were  evidently  well  acquainted  with  the  best  tracts  of  pasturage. 
They  had  fed  their  flocks  for  a  time  in  the  plain  of  the  MOkhna 
by  Shechem  (N^hnlus) ;  and  had  afterwards  repaired  to  the  still 
richer  pasturage  here  around  Dothan/ 

The  Peutinger  Tables  mark  a  military  road  fiom  Oassaiea  by 
Gapaiootia  to  Bcythopdia.  As  Kefir  Ktd  is  not  &r  north  of 
Ta'bud,  it  would  seem  not  impossible,  that  this  road  passed  near 
the  latter  place  and  so  along  the  plain  ;  while  beyond  Kefr  Ktid 
it  led  directly  over  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  to  Beisftn ;  or  else 

>  0«ii.87, 17-^  S  E.  Q»  18u  Mm-  484.— >W6  leaned  aftenrardsftaitt  Mr  Tm 

tioned  also  in  ^  book  of  Jndi^  8^  9.  4^  de  Vclde,  timt  ho  ton  ]iad  nnexpcotedly 

6.  7,  8.  18.  lighted  upon  Dothan  a  lew  da^s  earlier. 
'  OnoraMt  ut  Jkikakm.  *  Gen.  87,  25. 

•  See  V(»1.  n.  p.  no.  [iii.  p.  nin  cq  ]  •  Oen.  37,  24. 

♦  See  is  Asbor'a  Benj.  of  i  udela,  11.  p.       '  Gen.  37,  12-1 7. 
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made  a  detour  by  way  of  Zer*!!!.  At  any  rate,  this  route  must 
have  been  more  dicuitous  than  the  one  further  north,  by  way  of 

Maximianopolis  and  Jezreel.' 

Ya'bud  is  a  large  village  ;  but  now  contained  only  five  or  six 
families  of  Christians.  The  rest  are  Muslims,  divided  into  two 
hostile  parties,  occupying  different  quarters  of  the  village  ;  one 
called  the  'Abd  el-H&dy,  and  the  other  Beni  Ttkk&n.  We  had 
pitched  our  tent  on  the  east  of  the  Tillage,  near  the  quarter  of 
the  latter.  They  received  us  very  kmdly  ;  and  several  of  their 
chief  men  spent  the  evening  in  our  tent.  These  two  parties  divide 
the  whole  district ;  the  latter  (Beni  Tdk^n)  embracing,  as  they 
said,  all  the  old  fiiunlicH,  viz.  TilkAn,  Jenir,  Berkamy,  and 
Jem'iny.  Up  to  the  last  summer  they  were  often  at  war  with 
each  other ;  and  indeed  the  district  of  Nabulus  has  long  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  disorderly  and  unsafe  region  in  the 
whole  country.  But  last  year  Muhammed  Pasha  seized  no  less 
than  ei(^  if  their  leaders,  and  sent  them  to  Oonstantinople  ; 
whence  they  were  banished  to  Trebizond.  At  present,  Mahmild 
'Abd  el-Hldy  is  governor  at  N&bulus.  A  short  time  since,  a 
number  of  the  opposite  party  went  to  Beirflt,  as  a  delegation,  to 
complain  of  his  r)]ipressions.  He  however  anticipated  them,  by 
transmitting  a  bribe  of  40,000  piastres.  On  their  arrival,  they 
were  thrown  into  prison  for  twenty-five  days  ;  and  were  then 
sent  back  with  the  assurance,  that  MahmM  himself  would  ex- 
amine into  their  complaints. 

ThuT9day,  AprU  22fM;.— We  took  agoide  fer  'AttQ ;  and 
rode  first  to  the  Tell  fifteen  minutes  W.  S.  W.  of  Ya'bud, 
where  we  had  a  wide  view  towards  the  west^*  Leaving  the  Tell 
at  7.30,  we  descended  in  the  same  direction,  about  W.  S.  W. 
in  order  to  fall  into  the  Ramleh  road.  After  twenty  uiinutes,  we 
were  at  tlie  bottom,  in  a  shallow  Wady,  or  narrow  phiin,  coming 
down  from  the  left  ;  but  not  connected  with  the  larger  eastern 
plain.  The  Wady  Wesa',  which  drains  the  latter,  lies  farther 
sonth,  behind  a  ridge  ;  making  with  itscontinnation,  Wady  Abu 
Nftr,  a  laige  bend  towards  l£e  south,  which  the  Bamleh  road 
does-  not  follow  down.  The  shallow  Wady,  which  we  here 
crossed,  unites  with  that  on  the  north  of  Ya'bud  ;  and  so  passes 
off  northwesterly  to  the  groat  plain.  It  may  perhaps  have  been 
the  track  of  the  ancient  road  iroin  Cresarea  above  mentioned. 

Our  ])ath  now  led  across  an  uneven  tract  of  tilled  ground  ; 
and  hereabouts  we  struck  the  Bamleh  path.    We  were  thus 

'  Tho  di'^tiinoes?  given  in  tlio  Pcnttnger  reel),  10;  to  Si^rtiiopol^  18;  in  aU  8S 

Tal)les  are :  From  Ctcsarea  to  Caparcotia  R  miles,  p.  586. 

28  Roman  miles ;  to  Scythopolis,  24 ;  in  '  Beariuga  from  tlie  Tell  near  Ya'bud : 

all  52  H.  miles.— The  Itin.  Hieros.  gives  Borta  .m°.   Zoh-lch  201%  1 J  m.  Ferustn 

on  the  other  route :  From  Caesarca  to  Max<  2o(i  \    Nezleh  241  .    Suida  21S%  Zeita 

imiMwuMilfa  17  K  mawt  to  StaMM  (J<i-  S44'.  HiBor  Fnhmah  ITS'. 
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upon  the  very  road,  by  which  Joseph  was  carriod  down  to  E<]^'pt. 
At  8.15  we  came  upon  ojien  f^roiind,  ationlinp:  views  of  the 
"westera  plain,  still  far  below  us.  At  8.30  we  were  on  a  rocky 
brow  ;  •  and  began  to  descend  gradually  along  a  broad  shallow 
rocky  Wady  or  basuL  The  village  of  Ferftstn  was  close  on  our  right 
at  8.50,  on  a  rochy  TelL  A  few  minutes  later  the  Wady  became 
narrower,  and  turned  more  northwest  towards  the  plain.  We 
rose  from  it  towards  the  left ;  and  at  9.05  were  on  the  low  ridge 
between  it  and  the  next  valley.  Our  road  thus  far  had  lain 
chiefly  among  inconsiderable  and  inarablo  hills,  'Attil  here 
came  in  sight,  bearing  S.  25°  W.  We  turned  in  that  direc- 
tion and  desceuding  gradually  came  at  9.40  to  Wady  Abu 
N&r,  the  outlet  of  the  plain  of  'Airftbeh,  with  a  deep  water- 
bed.*  It  here  takes  this  name  from  a  Wely  on  a  hiU  upon  the 
rigfatw  It  comes  down  on  the  north  of  Nesldi ;  and  passes  off  as 
a  broad  fertile  valley,  on  the  north  of  Jett  and  south  of  the 
two  Bdkahs,  to  the  western  plain. 

We  now  rose  along  the  somewhat  higher  ground  on  the  left 
of  the  vaDey  ;  and  kej)t  along  towards  Zeita.  At  10  o'clock  we 
left  the  Ramleh  road,  wliieli  proceeds  by  way  of  Zeita  ;  and 
turned  directly  south  towards  'Attil.* 

We  were  now  nearly  or  quite  down  the  mountain ;  and 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  great  plain.  The  region  round  about 
us  was  an  open  rocky  tract  or  basin,  with  low  rounded  naked 
hills,  shut  in  from  the  western  plain  by  the  low  broad  rocky 
ridges  in  front,  on  which  the  villages  of  Jett  and  Zeita  are  situ- 
ated ;  the  former  on  a  marked  Tell.  All  the  valleys  and 
outlets  which  run  to  the  great  plain,  have  very  little  descent. 
We  crossed  a  fine  level  basin  in  order  to  reach  'Attil  ;  the  soil 
was  stony,  but  strong.  We  came  at  10.40  to  that  village, 
situated  on  a  hill  with  plains  on  the  north  and  south.  It  is  a 
considerable  village  ;  and  in  the  street  we  noticed  a  large  frag- 
ment of  a  double  column.' 

A  horseman  from  Zeita  had  overtaken  us,  and  kept  us  compa- 
ny until  our  roads  parted.  Tie  was  very  civil,  and  gave  us  a  good 
deal  of  information.  It  appears,  that  the  land  in  the  district  of 
Nabulus  including  the  ])lain8,  is  generally  freehold ;  and  the 
taxes  are  mainly  paid  in  the  form  of  a  poll  tax. 

From  'Attil  we  now  turned  again  up  the  mountain,  follow- 

»  Bearings  at  8.30  :  Fenwsin  206'.   Ba-  Zeita  237%  1  m.    Jett  282%  H  ra-  B4- 

kah,  West,  264°.   Jett  253  .    Zeita  241'.  kah,  We«t,  326°.    B4kah,  Eart,  16*.  Fe- 

Nealeh  232'.    Saida  197^    K4k6n  244  .  r4sm  52°.     Nedeh   67".     TEMr  180% 

Ya'bnd,  aboot  N.  65^  E.  Saida  107'. 

t  Bearing  at  9.26 :  Saida  S.  86°  E.  '  Beaxiiws  from  'AttU :  Deir  el-Ghusfin 

>  BMilqgBat9.40!  JettS.  76"  W.  1|  170%  Um.  TXOrVr,   Bikah, East,  1% 

Bk  Z«lta  8.  60  '  W.  1  i  in.  Nezleh  E.  1  m.  Baknh,  West,  .'{.'.S  .  Jett  319%  8aU»  7«". 

*  Bmnap  at  10 :  Deir  el-Gh&sim  172^  Soatbern  end  of  Carmel  8% 
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ing  the  direct  road  to  Nabulus ;  and  taking;  a  guide  for  Eilinin. 
Leaving  the  village  at  11.15,  we  dcsceuded  into  the  southern 
basin,  and  then  entered  a  long  shallow  valley  running  up  on  the 
right  of  Deir  el-GhQsi!in  and  its  hill.  A  string  of  ten  camels, 
led  by  donkeys,  was  slowly  climbing  the  hill  to  that  village. 
At  11.^  we  were  at  the  top  of  the  valley ;  Deir  el-Ghttsdn 
beaiing  N.  *T0''  E.  half  a  mile  distant.  The  region  is  fall  of 
olive  trees.  A  valley  comes  down  from  the  south  nearly  to  the 
village,  and  then  sweeps  round  to  tlie  west.  This  we  crossed, 
and  then  rose  upon  sloping  ground  on  our  left.  At  12.05  wo 
came  out  upon  the  brow  of  the  deep  Wady  Mfissin,  coraing 
from  the  plain  of  Fendektimieh  ;  it  is  said  to  unite  with  Wady 
Abu  Nar  in  the  western  plain  beyond  JeiV  We  reached  tbe 
bottom  of  the  vallejr  at  12.20 ;  and  noticed  its  deep  water- 
chaimely  now  dzy. — The  road  thus  fiur  from  'AttU  was  evidently 
very  old  ;  but  we  saw  no  appearance  of  pavement.  Whether 
this  was  the  ancient  way  from  Onesarea  to  Sebaste  may  be 
doubted  ;  since  a  more  feasible  route  exists  from  the  plain  along 
the  great  Wady  Sha'ir,  which  conies  down  fix)m  K&bulus^  and  is 
the  next  valley  south  of  Wady  Mfissin. 

We  now  followed  up  the  latter  valley,  which  is  narrow,  and 
winds  a  good  deal  At  12.40  we  were  passing  among  the  olive 
trees  of  Sela',  which  was  on  oar  right,  but  not  in  view.  We 
somewhere  lost  the  main  Wady,  that  comes  from  Fendekilmiehy 
probably  supposing  it  to  be  a  side  Wady  coming  in  on  the  left ; 
for  we  now  found  ourselves  passing  up  a  smaller  Wady  with  few 
marks  of  water ;  and  at  1  o'clock  we  came  out  at  its  heail  upon 
the  ridge  between  it  and  Wady  Sha'ir,  coming  from  Nabulus. 
Looking  back  down  the  Wady  we  had  ascended,  its  course  was 
about  if.  70°  W.  Before  us  now  was  the  deep  basin  of  Wady 
Sha'ir,  fall  of  old  olive  trees,  bm  too  called  B4^y,  as  in  Gkdi- 
lee  ;*  farther  up  was  the  village  of  'Anebta  in  the  valley  ;  and 
Bftmln  beyond  on  a  high  bill  on  the  nordi  side  of  the  Wady.' 

A  veiy  steep  descent  now  took  as  to  the  bottom  in  twenty 
minutes  ;  and  in  twenty  more  we  came  to  'Anebta,  at  1.40. 
A  few  minutes  before  reaching  the  village,  there  were  two  cis- 
terns by  tlie  way  aide,  filled  with  rain  water  from  tbe  road,  at 
which  women  were  filling  their  jars.  Tlie  re  was  now  a  small 
brook  in  the  valley,  which  seemed  just  about  to  dry  up,  and 
then  the  water  of  cisterns  becomes  the  sole  dependence  of  the 
village.  Abont  half  an  boar  below  the  village,  in  tbe  valley,  is 
a  Tdl  of  oonsideiable  sise,  called  Ka'iabeh.   'Anebta  is  kige 

'  Bearings  at  12.05,  on  nortJi  hrovr  of  ■  Benringsat  1  o'clock,  on  brow  of  Wndy 

Wadv  Mtiasin  :  Deir  el-Gh&sun  N.    Kefr  Shatr:  Kefr  eULebod  173  .  'Anebta  150  . 

el-Ubad?  isr.  RAuIbMS*.  Kafr  BBnunte  116*. 

'  See  above,  p.  80. 
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aud  well  huilt  ;  and  has  two  mills  on  the  stream,  now  stopped 
for  want  of  water.  The  race  of  one  of  them  is  carried  over  the 
toad  on  ftioliea.  Here  were  many  camels,  apparently  resting  ; 
and  we  learned,  wiih  flome  snrprise,  that  the  great  camel  road 
from  Niibiilus  to  Yfifa  and  Bamleh  passes  down  this  valley  by 
'Anebta  and  Till  Keram  to  the  plain.  This  latter  village  waa 
said  to  l)e  in  tlie  valley,  on  the  north  side,  about  two  hours 
below  'Anebta.  This  route  is  ccrtainlv  circuitous  ;  but  it 
ati'ords  an  easier  ascent  and  descent  of  the  mountains,  than  any 
other.  A  similar  instance  is  the  camel  ruad  irom  Jerusalem  to 
Ramleh  by  el-Jib. 

Setting  off  fhnn  'Anebta  at  2.1d,  we  proceeded  up  the  fine 
valley,  anud  its  mral  scenery.  The  air  was  fbU  of  the  songs  of 
larks  and  other  small  birds  ;  and  we  heard  also  the  note  of  the 
mouming  dove.  The  little  stream  was  flowing  along  the  bottom. 
There  were  also  two  more  mills,  not  runnmg  ;  and  the  people  in 
summer,  it  was  siiid,  had  always  to  go  to  Nabulus  to  get  their 
grain  ground.  We  were  now  necessarily  upon  the  ancient  way 
from  (J&sarea  to  Sebfiste  and  Neajwlis  ;  and  there  were  evident 
traces  of  antiquity  along  the  road ;  but  we  saw  no  pavement 
in  this  valley. 

Bdmtn  was  before  us,  on  the  hi^h  northern  shoulder  or  but- 
tress, whicli  bounds  the  valley  as  it  issues  from  the  basin  of 
Samaria.  We  ascended  towaids  it  gradually  ;  and  reached  the 
villafj^e  at  3.15.  Hero,  at  (nice,  we  overlooked  the  whole  northern 
portion  of  the  great  basin  around  JSebdstieh  ;  this  northern  part 
being  drained  by  a  Wady,  wliich  unites  with  Wady  Shu'ir  just 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Ramin.  A  low  rocky  ridge  lies 
between  the  two  above  the  point  of  junction.  It  needed  but  a 
few  moments  to  assure  us,  ^t  the  observations  made  on  our 
former  journey  in  this  region  were  wrong  in  several  particulars, 
in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  the  guide  who  then  accom- 
panied us.^    We  therefore  now  took  the  more  pains. 

Wady  Sha'ir  comes  down  from  NAbulus  along  the  southern 
part  of  the  basin  of  Sebfistieh  ;  and  issues  from  its  northwestern 
quarter  between  high  hills.  Kamin  is  on  the  lirst  or  corner  hill 
on  the  right  side  ;  whOe  Kefr  Lebad  is  on  the  left,  on  the  second 
hill  down  the  vaUey.'  We  could  here  see  Burkah  upon  our  former 
route ;  and  could  also  distinguish  with  our  glasses  the  ancient  poi^ 
ial  west  of  Beblistieli,  and  some  of  the  columns  of  the  colonnade. 
The  basin  crif  SebQatieh  has  been  celebrated  by  others,  as  well  as 
by  ourselves.^  It  is  beautiful ;  but  we  had  now  seen  so  many  fer- 
tile regions,  that  it  seemed  to  lose  in  the  comparison.   It  is  sur- 

^  See  VoL  II.  p.  311  sq.  [iii.  1.50.]         we  could  nererbaiw  M«n;  it  liesflHrdowB 

'  The  position  of  these  two  villivi^t  i?  was    tin*  valley,  lit'low  'Anebta, 
rovened  oa  our  former  map.   Tul  Kcr»m      *  See  YoL  IL  p.  307.  \yL  144.] 
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passed  in  richness  and  beauty  by  the  plains  of  RAmeh,  of  el- 
Bnttauf,  and  of  Ya'bud  ;  to  say  nothiiig  of  the  laiger  plains  of 
'Akka  and  Esdraelon. ' 

We  pitched  our  tent  on  the  east  of  tlie  village,  alter  some 
trouble  ;  where  the  hill  lulls  oflf  towards  the  lower  ground  by 
tenaces.  On  tinB  nde  k  the  oemfiteiy.  The  people  seemed 
kindly  disposed  ;  bnt  some  were  rode  and  intnuiTe.  In  the 
Shftghttr  wad  ever  sinoe,  we  had  foimd  ihe  peasants  refcising  to 
mU  bread ;  regarding  it  as  a  disgrace  to  do  so.  In  the  best 
houses,  there  are  rooms  for  strangers  ;  where  food  is  provided  for 
them  without  charge.  As  we  lodged  in  our  own  tent,  we  had 
to  buy  flour,  and  get  it  baked.  Here  in  Ramin  they  would  take 
no  pay  for  w(X)d,  which  they  gave  us  ;  and  they  lent  us  a  jar, 
that  we  might  fetch  water  for  ourselves,  instead  of  paying  them 
for  bringing  it.  The  vilkige  is  supplied  wholly  with  laln  water 
fiom  cisterns.  These  are  quite  numerous  ;  not  only  in  this  and 
Other  villages,  but  along  the  roads.  Provisions  and  artides  sold 
were  here  dear.  Poultry,  for  which  the  usual  price  was  2jl  or  3 
piastres  a  piece,  cost  here  4  piastres. 

Fndntj,  April  23(i. — We  set  off  from  Riimin  for  Nabulus  at 
7  o'clock  ;  and  descended  obliquely  and  steeply  into  the  valley 
coming  from  the  northern  basin.  For  some  reason,  the  great 
road  here  passes  up  this  Wady  rather  than  the  other  ;  and  then 
crosses  obliquely  the  low  ridge  between  the  two,  opposite  SebQs- 
tieh.  At  7^  we  were  on  the  top  of  this  ridge  or  swell ;  with 
SebQstieh  not  &r  off  on  the  left,  and  the  ruins  of  a  village,  called 
'AsKtn,  close  upon  our  path.  We  now  entered  the  southern 
basin  ;  and  at  7.45  struck  again  the  little  brook  of  yesterday, 
here  running  with  a  fuller  stream.  Wc  f(>llo\ve<l  up  its  right 
side  through  the  broad  basin  ;  and  then  ascended  to  cross  the 
point  of  a  rocky  ridge  running  down  southwest  ;  while  the  valley 
bends  off  to  the  south  around  the  point.  In  the  plain  we  met 
several  strings  of  camels,  hardly  fewer  than  a  hundred  in  all, 
laden  with  soap,  on  their  way  from  N&bulus  to  Qaaa  and  Egypt, 
The  soap  of  KAbulus  is  regarded  as  the  best  in  the  country ;  it 
is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale,  and  thus  exported.  It  is  put 
up  in  large  bales  ;  of  which  a  camel  carries  two,  slung  across 
its  back.  One  party  of  these  animals  was  loaded  with  bales  of 
cotton  in  like  manner.  Each  string  of  camels  was  led  off  by  a* 
little  donkey,  hardly  equal  to  the  fifth  part  of  a  camel  in  size 
or  weight. 

On  the  top  of  this  ridge,  at  8  o^clock,  we  found  very  distinct 

*  Bearings  from  Rumin  :  'Anebta  313°.  Sha'ir  :  Beit  Uzin  138'.    Beit  Iba  141". 

Eefr  RftmniOn  332".   Bizzarioh  36  .  Bur-  Keisin  154°.    Kuryet  Jit  174\    TeD  el- 

kab  70^   SebAsdeh  109%   Sheikh  Sba-  Kerkef,  a  large  Tell  in  the  aooth  part  cf 

Wi  114*.    en.N&kftrah  119*.    Nftbnlne  ^  basin,  189".  BeftLMSSl*.  Kefrel- 

125'.— The  fonowiog  are  south  of  Wady  Lebad  294% 
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traces  of  the  ancient  road,  w  itli  walls  along  the  sides,  and  the  path 
sometimes  sunk  helow  tlie  adjacent  surface.  Here  were  also  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  jdace,  with  hewn  stones  and  the  fragments 
of  two  columns.  It  is  now  called  Dibburieh.  In  the  valley  below 
-WBB  a  mill ;  and  these  now  became  fiequent  along  the  brook  all 
tbewayto  NAbnluB.  Some  of  lihe  mills  aie  laige ;  and  to  most  of 
them  ihB  water  is  brought  in  at  the  top,  in  long  races  resting 
on  arches.  In  the  basin  we  had  just  left,  many  of  the  olive  trees 
have  misletoe  growing  upon  them,  called  by  the  Arabs  Siiffcir. 

After  passing  tlie  ridge,  one  road  ascends  the  hill  to  the 
village  Deir  Slieraf ;  while  another  goes  ri)imd  tl»e  hill  on  the 
south.  We  kept  the  latter  ;  and  at  8.10  were  opposite  the 
village.  A  brook  soon  came  in  fiom  a  broad  side  valley  on  the 
left.  At  8.40  we  oame  to  the  road  from  Nftbnlus  to  Sebflstieh^ 
ear  former  ronte ;  and  here  was  still  Kichardson's  ftmous 
'*  ancient  bridgo/'  across  the  valley,  namely,  an  Arab  mill-raoe.* 
Overagainst  us,  on  the  flank  of  the  southern  moimtain,  around 
whicli  tlie  valley  here  m^akes  a  bend,  were  the  three  villages, 
Juncil)  on  the  top,  Beit  Uzin  lower  down  but  in  the  same  Ime, 
and  Ik'it  Iba  still  lower  and  further  west.  At  8.55,  Zawata 
was  above  us  on  the  left.  At  9.15  the  green  Tell  of  liai  idieh, 
below  the  village  of  that  name,  was  close  on  our  right  across  the 
brook.  We  came  to  a  foik  in  the  road  at  9.35 ;  and  waited 
fifteen  minutes  for  the  mnles  to  oome  up.  Here,  while  waiting, 
some  eight  or  ten  filuwlrhg  from  the  country  passed  us,  on  their 
way  to  visit  the  governor  of  Ndbulus,  on  iJs  invitation.  They 
had  on  their  gala  dresses  ;  and  rode  spirited  horses. 

We  were  told,  that  both  roads  were  equally  good  ;  and  t«»ok 
the  upper  or  left  hand  one  ;  but  soon  came  to  a  tract  of  rocks, 
very  difficult  for  the  horses  to  jjass  over.  We  therefore  turned 
down  by  the  next  by-road,  and  crossed  over  to  the  road  on  tho 
other  ^e  of  the  brook.  This  brought  us  at  10  o'clock  to  the 
western  gate  of  the  city.  As  the  weather  threatened  rain,  and  a 
mist  was  already  falling,  we  went  diiectly  to  the  house  of  a 
Protestant,  named  'Audeh,  who  was  accustomed  to  receive 
Frank  travellers.  The  house  was  situated  nearly  midway  in  the 
city  ;  so  that  we  had  to  traverse  several  of  the  narrow  streets. 
In  some  of  these  a  stream  of  water  was  flowing  ;  and  a  number 
were  arched  over. 

The  entrance  to  the  house  was  by  a  low  gateway,  and  then 
by  a  dirty  passage  among  stables  to  a  small  court.  From  this  a 
narrow  stairway  led  up  outside  to  a  tenace,  upon  which  the 
family  rooms  opened.  There  were  two  large  rooms ;  one  of 
which  was  given  up  to  US ;  and  some  English  travellers,  who 
anived  later,  took  possession  of  the  other  for  the  night  Our 

>  See  Vol  n.  p.  808.  [iU.  187.] 
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room  ma  tolerably  furnished  in  the  usual  oriental  style,  with 
divans  and  carpets  ;  and  there  were  also  a  table  and  a  few  rude 

chairs  for  Frank  visitors.  Here  we  took  our  meals,  which  were 
provided  by  tlie  family  and  served  up  by  Rasliid  ;  and  here  too 
we  slept,  setting  up  again  our  own  bedsteads.  The  accommo- 
dations were,  at  lea.st,  much  superiur  to  the  peasants'  houses,  in 
which  we  had  before  taken  refuge. 

Our  hoet,  'Audeh,  was  a  good-looking  intelligent  person ; 
and  one  of  the  leading  men  amone  tlie  Protestants  of  ifftbulua. 
He  seemed  also  to  be  an  active  ousiness  man,  and  was  at  his 
place  of  business  in  the  city  when  we  arrived  ;  so  that  we  did 
not  see  him  till  towards  evening.  We  foimd  in  the  house  a 
youn^j^  man,  Ya'kob  cI-Mils}i,  the  teacher  of  the  school  recently 
est:il)lisbcd  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  a  pleasant  and 
intellif^ent  young  man,  speaking  a  very  Uttle  English.  He 
showed  us  ever}^  attention,  and  did  the  honours  of  the  house. 

The  Protestants  in  Ndbulus  had  at  this  time  an  order  from 
the  Pasha  of  Jerusalem,  authorizing  them  to  be  imbliclv  ac- 
knowledged as  a  Christian  community  ;  but  this  they  had  not 
yet  presented  to  the  governor  of  N&bnlus.  Quite  a  number  had 
united  in  the  original  application ;  but  of  these  only  seven  or 
eight  were  now  prepared  to  give  in  their  names.  The  leader  of 
the  movement,  named  DAiid,  and  liis  party,  were  holding  back. 
Only  two,  'Audeli  and  Ya'kob,  bad  been  admitted  to  the  com- 
munion in  the  English  church  at  Jerusalem.  Indeed,  the  whole 
movement  seemed  to  stand  in  connection  with  the  efforts  of 
the  English  missionaries  and  bishop  in  the  Holy  .City.  The 
school  estabHsbfid  under  tlieir  patronage  was  stiU  small ;  but 
promised  well.  Dr  Smith  spent  much  of  the  evening  in  con- 
versation with  the  two  persons  above  named ;  and  was  pleased 
with  their  intelligence  and  Rpirit.  They  urged  us  to  remain 
with  tbem  over  Sunday,  so  that  my  companion  might  conduct 
public  worship  in  Arabic  ;  a  privilege  which  they  had  never  yet 
enjoyed.  At  their  request  our  evening  worship  was  held  in 
Arabic.  There  were  said  to  be  in  Isubulus  about  122  taxable 
male  Christians. 

As  we  rode  up  to  the  gate  of  the  house,  we  had  met  the 
younger  Samaritan  priest  coming  out ;  he  having  been  on  a 
visit  to  Ya'kob  respecting  his  school.  As  we  afterwards  desired 
to  visit  the  Samaritans,  Ya'kob  went  to  give  them  notice  of  our 
coming.  The  same  priest  returned  with  liim,  to  welcome  us  ; 
and,  after  sitting  some  time,  wc  all  went  together  to  tbfir 
Keniseli  ;  putting  off  our  shoes  as  we  entered.  Here  the  elder 
priest,  Selanieb,  nlso  came  to  us  ;  he  seemed  in  a  measure  su- 
perannuated ;  and  the  wiin  now  the  chief  man  among  his 
people.*    The  room  was  the  siune  that  we  visited  in  1838, 

•  See  Vol.  II.  p.  2K0  sq.  [iiL  lOi.l 
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with  tlic  recess  towards  the  left  hand  ;  the  whole  as  plain  and 
ordinarj"  as  possible.  The  floor  on  the  side  of  the  room  opposite 
the  recess  is  higher  by  a  step  than  tlie  rest.  The  whole  floor 
was  covered  with  mats  and  ancient  rugs,  not  always  very  clean. 
The  place  seemH  to  be  need  likewise  as  a  school-room ;  and 
seyenil  books  were  lying  about  on  the  raised  portion  of  the  floor. 

The  priest  was  courteoos  and  communicative ;  and  showed 
ns  the  manuscript  treasures  of  their  literature,  such  as  it  is. 
Besides  their  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch, they  have  several  copies  of  an  old  Arabic  version  of  the 
Hiiiiie,  which  they  prize  highly.  One  of  the  best  of  these  the 
]iriest  c<nisL'iited  to  loan  to  l)r  Bniith,  to  take  with  him  to 
Beirut,  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  in  his  own  version.  It  was 
very  neatly  written  ;  and  originally  the  heads  of  the  sections 
were  inserted  in  the  Samaritan  language  and  character ;  but  all 
these  had  been  carefolly  covered  by  pasting  paper  over  them. 
Such  an  act  of  courtesy  was  something  before  unheard  of ;  and 
excited  the  wonder  of  'Audeh  and  others.  Dr  Smith,  however, 
liad  already  obtained  a  less  correct  copy  of  the  snmo  work  from 
Damascus,  which  probably  had  been  handed  down  from,  the  for- 
mer Samaritan  colony  in  that  city.* 

An  ancient  comnieiitar)'  on  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  Samari- 
tan character,  was  also  laid  before  us  ;  held  to  have  been  com- 
posed by  Marky,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  about  a  century 
before  Christ.  It  is  in  Hebrew  and  Samaritan,  in  parallel  col- 
umns, covering  about  700  pages  in  octavo ;  and  the  copy  exhib- 
ited was  said  to  have  been  made  more  than  four  centuries  ago. 
They  have  also  several  partial  oomm^taries  in  Arabic,  covering 
together  the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch.  But  the  commentar\'  of 
Marky  is  the  great  one,  on  which  they  rely.  The  priest  ollered 
to  dictate  a  translation  of  this  latter  in  Arabic  to  Ya'k«)b,  to  Imj 
written  down  by  him  for  Dr  Smith,  at  an  expense  of  about  375 
piastres.  But  he  would  not  (or  did  not)  consent  to  part  with  a 
copy  of  the  original  at  any  price  ;  saying  it  was  against  their 
reUgion,  to  let  any  booh  in  the  saored  language  and  chamcter  go 
into  the  hands  of  stranmrs  and  foreigners.  Perhaps  tiie  time 
may  oome,  when  the  offer  of  a  high  price  will  remove  their 
scruples. 

We  saw  also  their  book  of  Joshua,  existing  only  in  Arabic  ; 
being  merely  a  collection  of  legends,  and  of  little  value.  They 
have  likewise,  jirofesscdly,  a  history  of  their  nation  in  Arabic, 
from  the  Exodus  to  Muhammed.  Their  prayers  are  in  Hebrew, 
and  Idl  twelve  volumes.  We  did  not  learn  that  they  have  any 
hymns  now  in  use  in  connection  vrith  their  liturgy. 

*  The  first  copies  of  tbo  Saiunritun  Pen-  Vallo  at  Damafidu;  ace  VoL  II.  p.  297 
iatnich,  fikewin,  were  pnrchMed  bj  DeO*  eq.  [UL  139.] 
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It  appeaiB,  tbat  individoals  of  the  community,  besides  tho 
priests,  have  copies  of  perhaps  all  these  manuscripts  in  their 
possession  ;  and  from  them  books  have  been  purchased,  and  may 
doubtless  hereafter  be  obtained.'  This  fact  implies,  that  many 
of  tliem  are  able  to  read.  There  was  talk  also,  that  Bishop 
Gobat  was  desirous  of  establishing  a  school  among  them,  in 
which  the  younger  priest  was  to  be  employed  as  the  teacher. — 
The  priests  seemed  stiU  to  suppose,  that  there  are  Samaritans 
in  othn  parts  of  the  world ;  nt  example  in  Bombay ;  and  they 
referred  to  Dr  Wilson  as  having  told  them,  that  the  Black  Jews 
employ  the  written  ohaiaeter  of  the  Samaritans.  They  inqniied 
also,  with  some  degree  of  eamostncRs,  about  Genoa. 

The  next  dav,  Saturday,  was  of  course  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Samaritans.  Their  morninr;  Sabbath  worship  begins  at  day- 
break ;  and  continues  an  hour  after  sunrise.  It  consists  in  a 
liturgy,  and  the  reading  of  the  Pentateuch.  They  keep  their 
SabhaUi  very  strictly ;  doing  no  woris:  at  all,  and  remaining 
secluded.  When  'Audeh  heard,  that  the  priest  had  promised  to 
my  companion  the  loan  of  his  Arabio  Pentateuch,  he  hurried  off 
at  once  to  fetch  it  before  sunset ;  since  after  that  time  he  would 
not  be  able  to  find  the  priest. 

For  other  ])articular8  respecting  the  Samaritans,  as  well  as 
fur  tlieir  hii>tory,  tho  reader  is  referred  to  the  account  of  our 
former  visit,  in  1838.* 

The  region  around  N^bulus,  within  the  valley,  is  full  of 
fountains.  They  seem  to  break  out  in  all  directions  ;  and  water 
,£rom  some  of  them  runs  through  the  streets  of  the  dty.  We 
examined  again,  particularly,  the  question  as  to»the  compara- 
tive fertility  of  tiie  two  mountains,  Gerizim  and  Ebal ;  but  with 
the  same  result  as  formerly,  viz.  that  we  could  perceive  no 
difference,  except  in  the  Wady  which  descends  from  Gerizim, 
where  there  are  fountains.  The  broad  terraees  rising  along  the 
ilanks  of  both  mountains,  are  all  alike  cultivated. 

The  antiquities  of  Nalailus  are  few.  The  ancient  city  may 
have  extended  itself  much  further  east ;  but  we  saw  no  remaining 
traces  of  any  such  extension,  dtber  formerly  or  now.  Several 
sepulchres  are  excavated  along  the  base  of  Mount  EbaL  As 
we  approached  the  ci^  from  the  west,  we  came  upon  some 
remams  of  a  very  ancient  wall ;  which  probably  mark  an  ex- 
tension of  the  ancient  city  towards  the  west»  In  the  same 
quarter  we  saw  also  the  lid  of  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  finely 
sculptured. 

»  Wilson,  Land*  of  the  Biblo,  II.  p.  206.       •  VoL  II.  pp.  273-r^Ot.  [iii.  97-131.] 
In  Jeruealem  wo  learned,  that  a  ooiisiflcr-    See  aim  the  very  lull  oiid  particular  ho- 
able  niimber  of  voUimcH  bad  in  tlii^  wuy    i-ount  in  Wibon^Luidt  of  tiw  BibltilLfk 
been  recently  patdiMed  for  Um  iiriiuih  iaaq.  667  i^t  • 
Museum. 
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Towards  evening,  my  companion  Leing  otherwise  occupied, 
I  rode  with  Rashid  to  the  month  of  the  valley,  to  visit  Jacob's 
well.  The  distance  was  just  lialt"  an  hour.  The  well  is  on  the 
end  of  a  low  sjmr  or  swell,  running  out  from  the  northeastern  hase 
of  Gerizim  ;  and  is  still  liftecn  or  twenty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  plain  below.  The  month  of  the  well  waa  stopped  with 
Be^ral  stones,  which  could  easily  be  remoTed.  Seveial  men 
rathered  around  us,  who  said  there  was  now  much  water  in  it. 
The  depth  of  the  well  as  now  ascertained  is  about  Rcventy-fivo 
or  eighty  feet.'  The  remains  of  the  ancient  church  are  just 
above  the  well,  towards  the  southwest  ;  merely  a  shapeless  mass 
of  ruins,  among  which  are  seen  fragments  of  gmy  granite  col- 
umns, still  retaining  their  ancient  j)olish.  Under  the  hill,  a  few 
rods  distant,  is  a  mill ;  the  copious  btream  of  which  comes  from 
the  fountain  of  Defiieh  above  in  the  valley.  Above  and  around 
the  mill  are  the  houses  of  the  yiUage  Belfttah,  now  mostly 
deserted.^1  was  glad  once  more  to  visit  this  undoubted  sceno 
of  our  Lord's  conversation  with  the  Samaritan  woman  ;  and  to 
yield  myself  for  the  time  to  the  sacred  associations  of  the  spot. 
I  was  glad,  too.  to  look  out  again  upon  the  plain  of  the  MOkhna  ; 
although,  after  having  now  seen  so  many  noble  plains,  this  one 
struck  me  as  less  liroad  and  comparatively  less  fertile,  than  I 
had  been  wont  to  regard  it.  The  mountains  on  its  eastern  side 
seemed  higher,  and  were  more  naked  and  rocky,  than  1  remem- 
beied  ihCT[i* 

A  travelled  road  runs  along  the  plain  in  front  of  ihe  mouth 
of  the  valley,  at  some  distance  from  the  well.  The  men  said  it 
led  to  Jenin.    It  passes  probably  through  the  iipper  part  of 

Wady  Ffiri'a  and  so  on  the  east  of  Sanilr.  The  more  usual 
road,  at  the  j)re8ent  day,  goes  to  the  city  of  Nabulus  ;  and  then 
crosses  the  western  shouhler  of  Moiuit  Kbal,  to  Jeba'  and  iS£uiur. 
The  distance  must  be  about  the  same  on  both  the  roads. 

The  Wely  marking  the  place  of  Joseph's  tomb  is  in  the 
Talley,  midway  between  the  base  of  Gerizim  and  that  of  EbaL 
We  rode  to  it ;  and  finuid  it  to  be  merely  an  enclosure  of  plas- 
tered walls,  without  roo^  and  with  a  door  in  the  northern  side. 
We  tiien  proceeded  to  a  site  of  ruins,  situated  low  down  on  the 
southeast  shoulder  of  £bal,  yet  high  enough  to  overlook  the 
plain  and  the  valley,  and  called  'Askar.  The  niins  are  merely 
those  of  a  village.  There  is  among  them  a  tine  limpid  fountain, 
issuing  from  under  a  low  arch  into  a  broken  reservoir.  This 
seemed  to  be  the  only  trace  of  anti(piity. 

*  See  Vr.1.  II.  p.  284.  Wilaon,  Ludf  of  Asber's  Bcnj.  of  Tad.  IL  p.  426.— It  is 

the  Bible,  II.  p.  67.  ineutioned  Hkewise  by  later  Jewish  trarel- 

'  This  villajjo  is  tnontinned  by  R.  Pnrebi  ler;* ;  as  Gerson  de  Scarnu'la  in  I£»G1,  and 

io  th*  fourteenth  oeatuiy,  m  JiaUa.   He  Uri  de  Biel  in  1664 :  see  Csnnolv  pnw  38Ct 

hoMs  it  to  be  fho  dto  of  «ho  uieieiifc  44fi. 
Sicheni,  ^tttiiet  fitom  N&holas.    See  in 
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This  name,  'Askar,  has  been  com])aiccl  with  tlie  Sychar  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  inference  drawn,  that  a  Sychar 
existed  here  of  old  distinct  from  JSidiem  or  Neapolis.'  With 
this  accords  the  language  of  Eusebius  and  the  Bourdeaiiz  pil- 
grim ;  while  Jerome  pionounoes  Sychar  to  be  an  erroneous  read- 
•  ing  for  Sichem.'  I  haye  ekewhere  stated  the  grounds  for 
hdieving  that  Sychar  and  Sichem  were  identical.'  It  may  here 
be  added,  that  the  name  'Askar,  in  its  present  Ibnn,  beginn  with 
the  letter  'Ain  ;  and  this  circumstance  at  once  excludes  all 
idea  of  affinity  with  the  name  Sychar.*  But  even  granting  for 
a  moment,  that  Sychar  was  a  distinct  city,  and  stood  upon  this 
spot ;  the  dithculties  of  the  general  question  are  in  no  degree 
lessened.  The  woman  would  have  had  to  cross  a  udll  stream  in 
order  to  reach  the  well ;  and  it  remains  just  as  inexplicable,  why 
the  well  should  ever  have  been  dug.  The  easiest  aolntion  of  this 
latter  difficulty,  is  the  hypothesis,  that  the  fountain  Defiieh, 
from  which  the  mill  stream  comes,  may  be  of  later  date  than  the 
well ;  the  effect,  perhaps,  of  earthquakes  in  this  abundantly 
watered  region. 

From  'Askar  to  Nabulus  we  returned  in  25  minutes. 

S'attu'day,  April  24///. — We  concluded  to  take  the  direct 
road  leading  irom  Nabulus  to  Ramleh,  by  way  of  Kuriet  Jit  and 
'Azzdn,  ami  left  the  western  gate  of  the  city  at  7^  o'clock. 
Before  this  gate  is  a  large  cemetery,  tolerably  well  kept,  but 
without  trees.  The  road  keeps  along  high  up  on  the  flank  ^ 
Gerizim.  One  of  the  Protestants  of  N&ulus  accompanied  us 
as  far  as  to  Raf  idieh,  in  order  to  procure  for  us  there  a  guide. 
He  seemed  to  hold  in  remembrance,  with  great  respect,  the  for- 
mer American  missionaries  in  Jerusalem. 

We  came  to  Raf  i<lieh  at  7.55.  It  lies  in  a  depression  which 
here  runs  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  ;  and  was  partly  in 
ruins.  It  contains  about  two  hundred  Christian  men ;  and  only 
some  half  a  dozen  Muslims.  We  learned  afterwards  from  our 
guide,  that  for  the  last  two  years  a  school  had  been  kept  in 
R&fidieh,  taught  alternately  by  the  two  priests,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Greek  convent  in  Jerusalem.  This  was  supposed  to  have 
been  done  in  order  to  forestall  the  English.  We  here  noticed  a 
mode  of  irrigation  of  which  we  had  also  seen  a  good  deal  yester- 
day. The  ground  was  divided  off  into  beds,  six  or  eight  feet 
long  by  three  or  four  wide  ;  and  these  were  surrounded  by  a  rim, 
like  ^ns,  to  receive  and  retain  the  water.  This  mode  is  used 
especialljr  for  garden  Tegetables.  We  stopped  here  ten  minutes 
for  a  gmde ;  and  obtamed  a  very  good  one  for  'AzzCkn.'  At 

*  Join  4,  6.  See  Raimief'*  PalMt  ed.  •ometimM  prefix  tai  Alef  to  ftmlgBiiaiDe^ 

8^  Ik  14 B.  g.  Iksal;  bat  never  'A  in. 

*  See  VoL  II.  p.  292  m.  [Ui.  \2Q.\  ^  Bering  fxom  Ii«f idieh:  Zawata  N. 
»  VoL  n.  ibid.  S5*  w. 

*  Gr.  2v¥<^  John  4w  S,    The  Anib» 
Vol.  UL-ia 
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8.20  Juncid  was  ou  our  left,  a  (]^uarter  of  a  mfle  above  us  ;  here 
we  turned  oS  a  little  to  a  biow  on  our  right  for  bearings ;  and 
were  detained  fifteen  minntes  in  aU.'  At  8.40  Beit  t^zin  was 
on  the  right  below  U8,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off and  five  minutes 
later  Beit  Iba  was  half  a  mile  below  us."  We  now  began  to 
pass  round  tlie  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  where  the  valley  Mow 
(Wady  Sha'ir)  trends  more  west  for  a  time  ;  having  Kuiirt  Jit 
and  other  villages  before  us,  coming  into  view.  The  mountains 
here  were  tilled  to  tlieir  tops  ;  and  there  was  a  valley  at  some 
distance  before  us  breaking  down  irom  the  south  to  Wady  ISha'ir. 
At  8.55,  on  a  hill  before  coming  to  the  said  valley,  we  stopped 
fi^e  minntes  for  bearings.*  As  we  descended,  there  was  a  foun- 
tain with  a  drinking-trough  by  the  way  side ;  a  provision  for 
the  trnveller  which  we  had  as  yet  seldom  found  ;  thongli  the  like 
occurs  more  frequently  further  south."  We  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  Wady  Sherak,  at  9.25,  running  down  to  the  right 
to  join  Wady  Sha'ir  ;  *  and  at  9.40  there  was  a  smaller  parallel 
Wady  ruimiug  to  it  along  the  eastern  loot  of  the  hill  of  Kuhet 
Jit. 

We  came  at  9.50  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  of  Kurict  Jit. 
That  Tillage  was  just  above  us  on  the  left,  on  a  Tell ;  and  has 
the  appearance  of  a  laise  and  old  place.   This  is  doubtless  the 

OtUa  of  the  province  of  Samaria ;  mentioned  by  seTend  ancient 
writers.'  Descending  westwards  immediately  into  another  small 
▼alley,  we  kept  along  it  in  that  direction,  until  it  entered  a 
larger  one,  Wady  Sheikh  'Aly,  coming  Yrom  the  south.^  Wo 
were  here  among  rounded  naked  hills  ;  and  were  shut  out  from 
all  further  view  of  Wady  Sha'ir.  At  10.15  we  were  on  the  tcq) 
of  the  next  low  ridge  ;  and  saw  Fuuduk  before  us,  S.  50^  W. 
A  Wady  came  down  before  us  from  that  Tillage  ;  and  this  we 
afterwards  followed  up.'  At  10.30  Fer^ata  was  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  on  our  left,  on  a  Tell.  This  place  represents  the  Fi^ 
rathon  of  Scripture  and  Josephus. A  Wady  coming  fnm  that 

»  Bcftrfngs  at  8,20,  below  Juneid  :  Rii-  •  Bearings  at  9.10 :  Till  S.  25*  E.  1| 

filkli  111.'.    Zawato  iy\    'AbuxIi  ".K  .  m.    Sarrah  S.  20'' W.  f  ni. 

Sheikh  Sha'leh  SoT.    Deir  Sheraf  820  .  '  Bewi^g  at  9.26 ;  Keidn  N.  20°  W. 

Beit  tan  S13\  f  m.  Bizdkrieh  833*.  Ri-  *  Gr.  rirra,  tM  Roland  Palmt  p.  81.3 

iiiin  318\     Kefr  el  Lcbad  SIT.     Boit  sq.    See  Vol.  11.  p.  307.  n.  [iii.  144.  n.]— 

Lid  299^   KeiBia  ?  296  .    Shftfeh  297  .  UMuring  from  Kuriet  Jit:  Keiain  N.  20  £. 

KAr  2S0*.   Jmeid  222%  ^  mw— 'Aslreh  '  Bearings  at  10.10:  Kwut  Hajja  S. 

was  north  of  Mt.uiit  Ebal,  and  OD^  itt  80*  "W.  4  in-    Bakiib  S.  85  '  W.  IJ  m. 

oliTe  gn>TeB  could  be  aeea.  '  Bearing  at  10.20:  Kofr  KaddQm  iC. 

'  BenritijTS  at  8.40:  Kuriet  Jit&  70"  W.  86*  W.  1  m. 

'  l'...nriiigs  at  8.4.1 :  lU  it  Iba  X.  20'  W.  .ludg  12,  15.  1  Mace.  9,  T.O.  Jos.  Ant. 

i  m.    SGmih  230  ,  1  m.    Fer'ata  231".  6.  7.  15.  ib.  13.  1.  3.    See  Iteland  p.  9uG. 

•  Bearings  at  8.68 1  Buricah  869*.    Se-  Ranmer  PaL  p.  142.   It  is  mentioned  hj 

bfistieh  3.14  .    Poir  SIk  rof  344'.    Bizza-  R.  Parrlii  in  tlic  foiirtvcnth  centuiT ;  Beiy. 

ruh344  .    Slmleh  300 \    Beit  Lid  305%  of  Tud.  by  Asher,  11.  p.  486.— Bearijiga 

Kuriet  Huiia  266'.    Knriet  Jit  260*.  B&-  »t  10.30:  FerWa  S.  60"  E.  1^  n.  UraA 

lMh867%  BAmhiSSS*.  mateia &  SO"  £.  1  m. 
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direction  croesed  our  path  towards  the  right ;  all  the  vaUeyB  thus 
&r  numing  towards  W  ady  Shamir. 

The  small  and  poor  village  o£  Fnnduk  was  close  on  our  left 
at  10.45.'   We  kept  along  beyond  it  up  a  slope  of  oaltivated 

p:r()iind;  and  at  11  o'clock,  on  the  top,  had  tlie  small  village  Jins 
SatVit  on  our  left,  directly  sontli,  lialf  a  mile  distant,  across  the 
head  of  a  valley  running  down  S.  8.  W.  to  Wady  Kanah. 
Keeping  to  tlie  riglit  we  came  five  minutes  later  upon  a  low 
ridge;"  and  at  11.15  looked  down  into  a  deep  valley  on  our 
right,  coming  from  the  region  of  Kuriet  Kajja  and  passing  down 
to  the  weetem  plain. — Thus  far  the  oomitiy  was  mostly  under 
cultivatioii ;  witn  many  TillageB  and  olive  treee ;  the  hills  mostly 
round  and  naked,  and  the  soS  chalky.  Here  we  began  to  have 
glimpses  of  the  great  western  plain  ;  there  was  little  cultivation 
and  few  villages  along  the  slope  ;  the  region  was  sterile ;  the 
hills  and  valleys  more  rugged ;  and  there  were  many  stunted 
trees,  chiefly  oaks. 

Our  road  continued  high  above  tlie  valley  ;  and  led  us,  at 
11.30,  around  the  northern  shoulder  of  a  high  and  rocky  Tell ; 
with  the  village  Kefr  'Abbtish  on  our  right  not  far  distant.*  We 
now  came  out,  southwest  ftom  the  Tell,  upon  a  broad  tract  of 
table  landy  rooky  and  sterile,  with  a  gentle  descent  towards  the 
west,  between  the  valley  from  Kuriet  Hajja  on  the  north,  and 
Wady  Kanah  on  the  south.  In  this  latter  valley  we  have  with- 
out (ioul)t  the  river  (brook)  Kanah  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  the 
boundary  between  Epiiraini  and  l^Ianasseh.*  It  was  here  very 
deep  and  rugged,  with  water  running  in  it.  A  man  from  Kefr 
Kusim  afterwards  assured  us,  tliat  it  comes  from  the  plain  cl- 
MQkhna,  from  a  fountain  of  that  name.  Near  Deir  Estiek 
several  fountains  spring  up  in  it ;  and  the  vaUey  is  there  wide 
and  cultivated.  It  enters  the  western  plain  just  south  of 
Hableh ;  where  we  afterwards  crossed  it,  bearing  a  different 
local  name. 

Upon  this  table  land,  as  we  advanced,  there  were,  at  11.45, 
evident  remains  of  an  ancient  paved  road.  At  12  o'clock^  w^c 
were  on  the  brow  of  a  shallow  rocky  basin,  forming  the  head  of 
^Vady  'Azziln  ;  which  tlms  divides  the  broad  ridge  towards  the 
west.  At  12.25  the  valley  became  narrower ;  we  left  the  great  road 
along  its  bottom,  and  rose  obhcjuely  upon  its  lif^t  buik  to  the 
village  'Azztkn  at  12.45.   Thia  viUage  does  not  he  high ;  it  con- 

>  Bettingii  from  P^un'lnk :   Wely  of  Fliiif  102%   K«ri«t  Hi^a  42°.  er-£M 
ShrfHi  8>lmte  d.gtriBy,  high  and  distant,   880*.  Ksfr  'AliMdi  277  ,  li  m. 
110°.  FttfMaSr.  dU'AiftkSl*.  Kulet      <  Heb.  nsp  ^m,  ]ii  WmiM  Kmah, 

•  Bearings  at  11.06:  Deir  Estieh,  dis-  »  At  12  o'clock,  Cf^-Scnnurieh  bore  S. 
tant,  163°.  Jins  SufCit  l.'U.  Ki-r'uta  82".    20°  W.    It  is  a  rnin  in  the  ■onlfa  otYfaidj 

•  BoHiqgs  At  11.80:  Sheikh  S«lm6n»l-  K&aah,  and  diatant. 
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tains  a  population  of  290  males  ;  all  of  tbem  Muslims,  except 
one  fiunily  of  Christians.  The  head  of  this  fiunily  had  resided 
in  the  place  fi>r  thirty  years,  and  was  umTersally  respected.  As 
we  stopped  here  hr  lunch,  he  did  the  honours  of  the  village ; 
brought  us  coffee ;  and  afterwards  accompanied  us  for  some  dis* 
tance  on  our  way. ' 

Leaving  'Azziln  at  1.40,  we  descended  ol)liquely  and  hy  a 
side  valley  to  the  larger  Wady,  and  struck  the  great  road  airaiii 
at  2  o'clock.  Our  way  now  led  down  this  winding  valley,  shut 
in  on  both  sides,  and  with  nothing  visible  but  its  rugged  walls, 
formed  of  horizontal  strata  of  flinty  loclm,  with  stunted  trees  and 
shrubs  sparsely  scattered  upon  them,  we  overtook  and  passed 
a  large  drove  of  horses,  apparently  on  the  way  to  inaricei.  At 
3  o'clock  the  valley  opened  to  a  wider  cultivated  tract ;  and 
continued  to  expand  towards  the  plain.  At  3.30  we  reached 
Hahleh,  on  the  low  rocky  ridge  along  its  southern  side,  and  near 
the  extremity  towards  the  great  plain.  It  overlooks  the  plain 
extensively,  although  not  high  above  it.  Directly  in  view  and 
not  far  distant,  are  the  three  villages,  Kilkilieh^  Kefr  8^ba,  and 
JUjiOifih ;  and  fbrther  south  is  BAs  eWAm.  Wady  'Azztm, 
wMch  we  had  followed  down,  passes  just  under  KilklHeh,  leaving 
it  on  the  right ;  and  then  sweeping  round  to  the  S.  S,  W.  leaves 
Kefr  S&ha  also  on  the  right,  and  runs  to  the  'Aujeh. 

The  ground  around  Hableh  was  so  rock}%  that  we  found  no 
place  to  pitch  our  tent  on  the  hill.  We  therefore  descended 
to  the  low  ground  between  the  village  and  a  Wely  on  another 
rocky  point  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  south  ;  and  there  pitched 
near  a  cistern,  to  which  the  women  came  for  water.  Here  we 
lenuuned  over  Sunday. 

The  rood,  which  we  had  bow  travelled,  is  evidently  an  an- 
cient one,  leading  from  Neapolis  to  Joppa,  Gaza,  and  Egypt,  as 
is  evinced  by  the  remains  of  pavement  mentioned  above.  The 
descent  of  the  mountains  is  quite  gradual,  with  no  steep  pass 
whatever  ;  being  very  different  in  this  re8])ect  from  the  region 
further  south.  Indeed,  so  far  as  we  had  yet  seen,  the  whole 
western  descent  from  the  higher  tracts  of  Samaria^  is  a  very  easy 
one  through  valleys  among  hills. 

During  all  our  journey  through  the  district  of  N&bulus,  there 
was  much  talk  about  a  new  inventoiy  which  the  government  had 
caused  to  be  taken,  of  lands,  houses,  and  live  stock.  The  object 
was  not  yet  known  ;  though  every  one  supposed,  that  it  fore- 
shadowed an  increase  of  taxation. 

Our  tent,  as  said  al>ovc,  was  in  the  low  tract  between  the 
village  and  the  Wely,  about  sixty  rods  irom  the  former.  We 

'  Ik  ariniTS  at  '  Azzun  :  Jciyus  N.  '^(^  W.  On  the  muth  side  of  the  Wa4^i9  ft  mill 
2  m.     ei-Mudahdirab,  distoiit,  ^0  . —   called  Kut'r  TbolUu 
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were  liere  Biirronndctl  by  cisterns  dug  out  in  solid  rocks,  mostly 
witli  a  round  opeuiiig  at  the  top.  Some  were  entirely  oj>en. 
One  of  them^  seven  feet  long  by  five  brood  and  three  deep,  was 
merely  jnink  in  the  rock,  with  two  steps  to  descend  into  it. 
Another  one,  of  sinular  dimensions,  had  hat  one  step  left.  A 
hurger  cistern  was  near  the  water-course  ;  it  was  twelve  feet  long 
by  nine  broad,  and  alx)ut  eight  feet  deep  ;  two  rude  and  very 
flat  arches  were  thrown  over  it  ;  and  on  these  rested  the  covering 
of  flat  stones,  some  of  wliich  still  remained.  All  thene  excava- 
tions were  evidently  ancient ;  and  were  thus  numerous  just  here 
in  the  low  ground,  because  of  the  greater  abundance  of  water  in 
Ihe  rainy  season.  Only  one  of  them  seemed  to  be  now  in  use. 

Another  excavation  near  by  was  at  first  more  puzzling.  Its 
appearance  was  like  a  sarcophagus,  regularly  hewn  on  the  out- 
side. On  going  to  it,  the  interior  proved  to  be  only  five  feet  long 
by  twenty  inches  broad  ;  but  this  was  merely  the  entrance  to  v.n 
arched  vault  beneath,  all  hewn  in  the  solid  rock.  The  interior 
was  now  filled  with  stones.  It  was  doubtless  a  sepulchral  ex- 
cavation ;  it  could  not  have  been  a  cistern,  for  no  water  could 
have  run  into  it.  I  afterwards  found  seven  similar  excavations 
on  the  southern  hill  not  &r  beyond  the  Wely ;  all  in  one  large 
flat  rock.  The  entrances  of  these  were  level  with  the  soi&ce  of 
the  rock,  and  there  were  also  traces  of  grooves  for  lids  ;  though 
no  lids  are  now  to  be  found. 

Still  another  excavation,  close  by  our  tent,  which  interested  me, 
was  an  ancient  wine-press  ;  the  first  I  had  ever  seen.  Advantage 
had  been  taken  of  a  ledge  of  rock  ;  on  the  upper  side,  towards 
the  south,  a  shallow  vat  had  been  dug  out,  eight  feet  square  and 
fifteen  inches  deep ;  its  bottom  declining  slightly  towards  the 
north.  The  thiclmess  of  rock  left  on  the  north  was  one  foot ; 
and  two  feet  lower  down  on  that  side,  another  smaller  vat  was 
excavated,  four  feet  square  1^  three  feet  deep.  The  grapes  were 
trodden  in  the  shallow  upper  vat ;  and  the  juice  drawn  off  by  a 
hole  at  the  bottom  (still  remaining)  into  the  lower  vat.  Tliis 
ancient  press  would  seem  to  i)rove,  that  the  adjacent  hills  were 
once  covered  with  vineyards  ;  and  such  is  its  state  of  preserva- 
tion, that  were  there  still  grapes  in  the  vicinity,  it  might  at  once 
be  brought  into  use  without  repair.  I  would  have  given  much 
to  have  been  able  to  transport  this  ancient  relic  in  naiura  to 
London  or  New  York. 

From  the  Wely  there  was  an  extensive  view  of  the  plain. 
Here  I  spent  several  hours,  at  various  times,  beneath  the  shade 
of  a  spreading  tree ;  and  here  our  bearings  were  taken.^  Tho 

'  Bentngs  from  the  WeljriiMrHablehi  Hirr  tail  mills  m\    B!r  'Adb  271*. 

ez-Zukfir  IGO%  m.  Me^cl  Y&ba  I9G\  Ji^jAUdi  866*.  K«fr  SAU  SOr.  KUkUkh 
Eamleh  207\    KdVai  el-'Ain  220\   el-  844'. 
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niin  of  ez-Zakt^r  in  the  S.  S.  E.  seemed  extensive  and  old. 
Farther  off  was  Mejdel  T&ba ;  and,  in  the  plain^  Bfts  eL-'Ain,  or 
Kttl'at  el-'Ain,  as  it  is  called  fiom  its  castle.  Far  in  the 
S.  S.  W.  the  tower  of  Bamleh  was  visible.    On  the  'Anjeh, 

further  west,  was  the  village  el-Mirr,  with  several  mills.  Nearer 
at  hand,  about  a  mile  distant,  was  Jiljtilieh  IS.  76°  W.  said  to  be 
now  almost  a  niin,  and  having  in  its  southern  part  a  large  Khan 
Biuiilar  to  that  at  llamleh.  Then  followed  Kefr  Saba  N.  53°  W. 
distant  fn)ni  us  about  two  miles,  in  full  view  and  lastly  Kilki- 
lieh,  IG''  W.  also  about  two  miles  distant.  The  plain  in  the 
west  and  northwest  is  uneven ;  rising  beyond  Kefr  Sftba  and 
towards  the  coast  into  low  hiUs  or  swells,  some  of  which  are 
wooded. 

The  chief  interest  in  this  prospect  is  connected  with  Kefr 
Baba,  as  the  rej)resentative  of  the  Antipoiris  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  wliither  the  apostle  Paul  was  sent  oil'  from  Jerusalem 
by  night,  on  the  way  to  Otesarea,  in  order  to  save  him  from  a 
consj)iracy  of  the  Jews."  J(>se]>hus  relates,  that  the  first  Ilero<l 
built  here  a  city,  on  a  site  formerly  called  Caj)har6abaj  in  a  fertile 
spot,  where  a  river  encompaflsed  the  dtf,  and  then  were  also  many 
trees."  He  speaks  of  it  also  as  near  the  monntains  ;  and  tolls 
us,  that  Alexander  Jannteus  drew  a  trench  with  a  wall  and  wooden 
towers  from  Antipatris  to  the  coasts  of  Joppa,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  stadia  in  length,  in  order  to  prevent  the  passage  of  Anti- 
ochus.^  Two  military  roads  led  from  Jerusalem  to  Antipatris, 
and  so  t^j  Cftsarea  ;  one  by  way  of  Gibeon  and  Beth-horon  ;  the 
other  by  way  of  Gophna.'  By  which  of  these  rotwla  Paul  was 
conducted,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  Antipatris  is 
mentioned  by  Jerome  and  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim  ;*  a  bishop  of 
Antipatris  was  present  at  the  council  of  Ohalcedon  held  A.  D. 
451;  and  it  continued  to  he  inhaUted  by  Christians  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century.^  From  that  time  onward,  as  in 
so  many  other  instances,  the  later  Greek  name  (Antipatris)  has 
disappeared  in  history  ;  while  the  earher  Kefr  Saba  has  retained 
its  ht)ld  upon  the  hps  of  the  common  people  even  unto  this  day. 

'  Yet  V.  Wildenbrnch,  when  pawing  ihU  unless  the  trench  was  drawn  rerv  obliqudji 

way  several  years  after  the  riait  of  Dr  or  perhaps  along  the  river  'Aujeh. 
Smith,  could  find  no  trace  of  the  name         The  road  by  Beth-horon  was  followed 

Kefr  S&bft.   Monatsber.  der  Qeogr.  Gml  \y  Ceatitt*  in  the  flu^t  of  his  army,  Joa. 

in  Berlin^  N.  F.  L  p.  283.   Rittar  Erdk.  B.  J.  2. 19.  S,  9.  That  by  Gophna  was 


IC 


XVI.  p.  672.  traced  in  1843,  hy  Dr  Smith,  to  tl 

*  Aota  23,  81  ;  comp.  t.  12.  28  aq.  neighbourhood  of  MqjdelYaba ;  many  por- 
'  Or.  Ka^tofxrafid,  Joaepb.  Antt  10.  5.  tkot  of  tin  iMd  b^g  ftill  in  good  prs- 

2 ;  comp.  13.  15.  1,  XafiapC»fii . . .  #  w  awvatioo ;  SM  BiUiodi.  Sm.  164]^  Ml 
'AirrtwarfAt  MiXarroi. 

*  Joa.  B.  J.  1.  4. 7          And  1&  IS.  *  Hintm.  Epll  Paula,  p.  678.  «a.H«t 

1.    The  (lim  t  distance  from  Kefr  Saba  to  Itin.  Hieros.  p.  600. 

the  coast  is  not  over  ten  or  twelve  milea.  ^  Kcland  Palseat.  pp.  £68-570.  Theo- 

Thera  mnal  dicrafore  be  aome  error  in  the  phna.  dmm,  p.  858L 

nnnriMr  of  UO  lUdin  (18|  milM); 
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Tlie  present  Kefr  Sftlift  Is  a  village  of  some  die ;  the  houses 
are  built  of  mud,  as  in  most  of  the  Tillages  of  the  pliun ;  and 
there  are  no  relics  of  antiquiij  visible.  A  well  jnst  east  of  the 
houses  is  fiity-seyen  feet  deep  to  the  water,  and  is  waUed  up 

with  hewn  stones.  The  village  stands  on  a  low  eminence  near 
the  western  hills  ;  but  is  separated  from  them  by  a  smaller 
Wady  or  branch  of  the  plain.*  There  seems  to  be  no  valid 
reason  for  qnestioninf:^  the  identity  of  this  spot  with  Anti}>atriH. 
The  ancient  name  itself  is  decisive  ;  while,  in  the  rainy  season 
and  spring,  the  Wady  coming  from  the  mountains  would  suffi- 
ciently correspond  to  the  nver  described  by  Josephua  The 
distance  from  Lydda  is  also  tolerably  near  to  uie  ancient  specifi- 
cation  of  ten  Boman  mQes.' 

The  name  Jiljt^ilieh  seems  to  correspond  to  an  ancient  CKlgal; 
and  pjiisehins  and  Jerome  mention  a  village  GalgvJis  situated  in 
tlie  sixth  mile  north  of  Antipatris.'  As  thei-e  is  now  no  such 
village  known  in  the  nortli  of  Kefr  Saba  ;  *  and  as  Jiljulieh  lies 
short  of  that  distance  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  it  may  well  be 
a  question,  whether  perhaps  a  sli^  of  the  pen  may  not  have 
given  rise  to  the  reading  nor(h  mstead  of  son^  Eusebius 
must  have  known  the  place;  as  he  often  travelled  between 
OsBsarea  and  Jerusalem.  This  Galgulis  may,  or  may  not,  have 
been  the  same  with  the  Gilgal  mentioned  once  along  wim  Dor 
in  the  book  of  Jonlina.^ 

Monday,  April  'IGth. — Refreshed  after  the  day  of  rest,  we 
started  from  the  Wely  at  for  Mejdel  Yaba  ;  without  a 

guide,  as  the  way  was  plain,  and  we  were  likely  to  fall  in  with 
persons,  of  whom  we  could  make  inquiries.  At  7.05  we  crossed 
the  deep  and  broad  wate^-bed  of  Wady  Kftnah  coming  from  E. 
S.  E.  It  is  here  known  as  Wady  ZftkAr,  from  Hie  roin  of  that 
name  on  its  northern  side,  half  a  mile  on  our  left  ;  and  is  also 
called  Wady  Khureish,  from  another  ruin  on  its  soutliem  hank. 
It  nms  off  just  south  of  Jiljillieh  to  the  Wady  which  comes 
from  Kefr  Saba  ;  and  thus  goes  to  tlie  'Aujeh.  At  7.10  the 
ruin  Khureisli  was  on  our  left,  not  far  from  our  path.  At  7.35 
we  crossed  a  smaller  Wady,  with  a  ruin  on  its  scnitheru  bank, 
called  Kefr  Hatta  ;  consisting  of  a  few  walls  partly  standing,  a 
reservoby  and  a  sarcophagus  wd  as  a  diinking-trough.  Our  road  • 
led  along  ^  low  rocl^  hills  as  they  jut  out  into  the  great  plain ; 
in  some  places  just  crossing  their  extremities.  At  8.05  we  came 

'  See  "  Visit  to  Antipatrb"  by  E.  conling  to  the  usual  rat«  «f  mvlea,  ft 

Smith,  in  1843  ;  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1843,  would  not  exceed  ten  miles, 
p.  492  sq.    Hitter  Erdk.  XVI.  p.  569  sq.         *  Onomast.  art.  Gfl^>'l. 

^  Itin.  Ilieros.  p.  600.    The  distanoe       *  The  same  Kilkilich  has  no  aflinitf 

from  Kefr  Saba  toLydda,  according  to  our  with  tho  name  fiil^rul  ;  nor  is  that  villugo 

own  oboervation,  is  about  four  hours;  which,  in  any  sense  iu  tho  sixth  mile  north  of 

at  our  nite  of  travelling,  would  not  vaiy  Kefr  S:Vba. 
much  irom  12  Komaa  mflM ;  irltile  ws      *  Joalk  12,  2& 
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to  the  brond  cbannel  of  Wady  Bibfih,  oommg  down  from  the 
eaat  on  the  north  of  MejdeL  Aocoidmg  to  an  uofoimant  from 
this  village,  it  has  its  head  near  'Akrabeh,*  and  passes  down  near 

ez-Zawieh.  It  runs  north  of  KQl'at  el-'Ain,  and  so  to  tlie 
'Aujeh.  On  this  Wady,  just  within  the  hills,  is  situated  Kefr 
Kdsim,  not  here  visible  ;  but  appearing  like  an  old  plaoei  as  we 
saw  it  afterwards  from  the  ])lain. 

As  we  passed  along  our  road,  Korat  el-'Airi  lay  below  us  on 
the  right,  in  a  depressed  part  of  tlie  plain.  On  a  low  mound  is 
a  stmotore  in  the  form  of  a  long  parallelogram,  said  to  have 
been  once  a  fortress.  At  tlie  foot  of  this  monnd,  on  the  west, 
is  the  great  fountain  of  the  river  'Anjeh  ;  one  of  the  laigest  in 
Palestine.  It  forms  a  marshy  tract,  covered  with  reeds  and 
rushes.  This  fountain  and  otliers  below  furnish,  at  this  season, 
the  whole  supply  of  water  for  the  river  ;  which  is  nearly  as  lai^ 
as  the  Jordan  near  Jericho.  The  water  has  a  bluish  tinge  ;  and 
the  current  is  usually  slu;j^^sh.'  The  river  sweeps  ofl'  about  W. 
N.  W.  until  it  reaches  the  hills  or  higher  })late;ui  ;  and  just  here 
are  the  mills,  at  el-Mirr,  about  a  mile  Irom  the  source.  The 
stream  then  passes  on  about  W.  by  S.  nnder  steep  banks 
formed  by  low  cliffiL 

We  came,  at  8.30,  to  Mejdel  Y&ba  ;  situated  on  a  rather 
steep  declivity  on  our  left,  with  a  ShcikVs  house  or  palace  over- 
looking the  rest  of  the  village.  The  place  has  an  old  look  ;  but 
we  saw  few  definite  traces  of  antiquity.  The  Sheikh's  palace  is 
large  and  high ;  it  had  recently  been  built  up  ;  for  when  my 
companion  passed  this  way  in  1843,  it  was  in  ruins."  Its 
owner,  Sheikh  Sadik  el-Jema'iny,  was  now  in  banishment.  In 
a  field  in  the  lower  part  of  the  village  we  noticed  two  sarco- 
phagi ;  the  isolated  rocks  had  been  hewn  away  outside,  perhaps 
with  Ytealta  below,  like  those  at  Habieh.  We  wero  delayed  here 
ten  minutes  in  trying  to  obtain  a  guide  ;  but  without  success.* 

From  Mejdel  we  turned  our  course  towards  the  )>lnin,  S.  67** 
W.  in  order  to  enter  the  great  road  from  Damascus  to  Kamleh. 
Descending  from  the  village,  we  struck  at  8.. 50  the  deep  channel 
of  Wady  Kurawa,  the  continuation  of  Wady  Belat  ; '  and 
followed  down  its  right  side  for  fifteen  minutes  ;  when  we  crossed 
it.  We  could  see  a  bridge  with  three  arches  about  half  a  mile 
below,  on  the  Damascus  road.  Thu  Wady  must  drain  a  large 
region  of  conntn^  It  was  now  dry ;  and  runs  to  the  'Aujeh  on 
the  west  of  the  JlfiPah.   At  9.15  we  struck  the  Damascus  road, 

*  See  under  May  12th.  leh  212'.    Renthieh  224°.   el  Mirr  316\ 

*  E.  SniHi  in  BiblkitlMM  Smt.  1848^  p.  RAs  el-*Ain  822  .^  I  hc  followin-r  nr.  oa 
491.  the  western  side  of  the  plain  :  el-Yi  lnjdi- 

*  K.  Smith,  ibid.  p.  48ft  pq.  yeh  233  .  cl-Frjjeh  282  .  el-MulebbU 
«  Bearings  from   M.  ja<I  Yuba:  Kefr  291°. 

8Ab*  N.  JiQAUeh  268°.  Ladd  204^  Ram-      •  See  VoL  IL  p.  266.  [Ul  82.J 
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called  es-Snltdna,  at  a  Wely  namorl  Xel)y  Thary,  Rituated  on  a 
low  Tell,  with  a  pond  of  clear  water  on  the  north  oLit»  Here 
we  stopped  ten  minutes.' 

We  now  proceeded  along  the  Sultana  towards  Ludd  and 
Bamleb.  After  five  minutes  the  road  crossed  a  Wady  with 
dirty  standing  water ;  and  then  rose  to  a  higher  tract  in  the 
plain,  with  a  more  grarelly  soiL  At  9.45  we  came  to  Bentiiieh, 
close  upon  our  left  hand  ;  situated  on  an  isolated  ledge  of  roch, 
which  here  protrudes  in  the  midst  of  the  plain.  It  was  once 
apparently  a  place  of  scnne  size  ;  but  is  now  a  misera})le  hamlet." 

The  name  Renthieh  (or  "Remthioli,  as  we  soractinies  heard 
it)  is  sufficiently  near  in  foim,  to  suggest  an  identity  with  the 
Arimathea  of  the  New  Testament.'  In  a  former  volume,  I 
have  given  reasons  for  regarding  Arimathea  as  having  no  con- 
nection with  Ramleh,  but  as  probably  situated  on  some  one  of 
the  hills  in  the  east  or  northeast  of  Lydda.*  The  same  general 
grounds  hold  good  against  the  idea  of  seeking  Arimauiea  at 
Benthieh  ;  and  I  may  here  subjoin  a  few  additional  remarks. 

Josephus  mentions  in  the  nortli  of  Judea  four  toparchics, 
named  from  their  chief  towns,  viz.  Acrabatcne,  Gophna,  Thamna, 
and  Lydda.  These  towns  are  now  all  known  ;  Thamna  having 
been  discovered  in  1843  by  Dr  Smith,  under  the  present  name  of 
Tibneh,  on  the  way  from  Gophna  to  Mejdel  Yaba.^  The 
•  nature  of  the  country  shows,  that  these  toparchies  probably 
foimed  long  parallelograms  lying  parallel  to  each  other,  extend- 
ing in  length  from  north  to  south.  The  first  occupied  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  water-shed  on  the  mountains ;  the  second,  the 
western  side  of  the  same,  still  upon  the  mountains ;  the  third, 
that  of  Thamna,  lay  along  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains  ; 
wliile  the  last,  that  of  Lydda,  comprised  most  of  the  ]>ljiin. 
South  of  the  Thamnitie  to})archy  was  that  of  Emmaus  ;  while 
J()})j)a  and  Jamnia  had  jurisdiction  over  the  towns  adjacent  to 
them.*  Now  as  Arimathea  was  situated  in  the  Thamnitie  dis- 
trict f  and  this  included  the  western  declivity  of  the  mountains 
and  probably  the  adjacent  hills  ;  we  certainly  cannot  well  look 
for  Aiimathea  either  at  Bamleh  or  at  Bentlueh,  which  are  both 

'  Benlngs  iWnn  Neb7  Tbliy :  Me)flel  of  E»1mitikln.   This  -would  seem  to  show, 

iu".  Kul'at  el-'Ain  10^.  KeiJoh  318°,  Ren-  that  tlic  name  can  liavo  no  neccssaiy  cOi- 

thieh  193°.    Kefr  Koaim  48'.    el-Mozei-  nectioD  with  the  form  y|  n'ma^Ara. 

ri'»h  188*.  Ktij  146*.  These  last  three  «  See  Vol  IL  pu.  239,  241.  [iii.  40, 44.] 

are  on  and  among  the  lower  castom  hilk  *  E,  Smltil  in  Btbliottl.  Sao.  1848^  pi. 

*  Bearings  at  Renthieh:   K&lv  106'.  484 

Mnniri'ah  88*.   Mejdel  YAba  46*.   el-  *  Joe.  R.  J.  a  &  6.  Anlt  14.  11.  2. 

Ycht'idiv.h  250',  IJ  m.     Rjimleh  206'.  Pliu  11.  X.  5.  If,. 

Ladd  2U0\    Deir  Abu  Meah'al  ?  \U\  '  Onomast.     Armatha  Sophim...in 

Deir  Tftrir  16r.  et-Tireh  147*.^Tlwse  regioiie  Taanitioa  Jaadk  Diomlin,  node 

last  two  are  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  hilk  fult  Jos«ph  qui  la  ETai|0iliHM  Axi^MtUft 

*  Tlicre  is  however  auuthcr  Rcmlluk^  «8M  soribitar.* 
«asl  of  tha  Jordan,  on  tlw  Hi^  road  sooth 
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in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and  naturally  within  the  district  of 

Lydda. 

Tlie  Bame  result  Bceins  to  follow  from  a  notice  of  Jerome. 
That  father,  in  describing  the  journey  of  Paula,  represents  her 
as  passing  from  Antipatris  to  Lydda  ;  thence,  not  far  from  that 
city,  to  Arimathea  and  Nobe  ;  to  Joppa  also  ;  and  then,  turn- 
ing back,  to  Emrnaiu  or  NicopoUs ;  wnenoe  she  took  route 
by  the  two  Beth-horons  to  Jemmlem.^  All  this  servee  to  show, 
first,  that  Arimathea  was  not  Benthich,  which  lies  directly  on  the 
road  between  Antipatris  and  Lydda  ;  and,  secondly,  that  it 
probably  did  lie  somewhere  between  Lydda  and  Nobe,  now  Beit 
Nilba,  a  mile  northeast  of  Yalo.  Perbaps  it  is  not  too  much  to 
hojM?,  that  the  ancient  site  of  Arimathea  may  hereafter  be  dis- 
covered somewhere  in  that  region  ;  which,  as  yet,  has  not  been 
fully  exjdored. 

Leaving  Benthieh  at  10  o'clock,  we  proceeded  towards  Ludd. 
The  ground  soon  sinks  again  to  the  lower  plain,  level  and  rich,  ex- 
tending  towards  Yafa,  lying  back  of  the  hdls  that  are  on  the  west 

<rf  Fejjeh.  In  that  direct several  villages  came  in  sight  as  wo 
passed  along  ;  the  names  of  which  we  lost  for  want  of  a  guide. 
In  the  same  direction  the  large  Wady  just  north  of  Ludd  runs 
to  tbe  'Aujeb.'  At  10.25  we  had  a  distant  view  of  Yata,  bear- 
ing N.  78°  W.  We  crossed  a  Wady  at  10.40,  having  a  bridge 
with  two  arches  and  a  pool  of  water  under  tliem.^  At  11 
o'clock  there  was  a  ruin  on  the  right ;  apparently  once  a  Kh&n. 
At  11^0,  Beifilieh  wae  in  sight,  a  60"*  E.  on  the  summit  of 
one  of  the  eastern  hills,  apparently  a  min.  We  came  at  11.30 
to  a  noble  bridge  of  three  or  more  arches,  spanning  the  great 
Wady  which  encircles  Ludd,  and  passes  off  northwest  to  the 
'Aujeh.  This  bridge  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  well  built, 
of  twice  tlie  usual  width,  and  still  tolembly  paved.  All  these 
bridges  and  Khans  along  the  Sultana  show  how  important  this 
road  once  was,  as  the  great  line  of  communication  and  commerce 
between  Egypt  and  Damascus. 

We  reached  Ludd  at  11.45  ;  and  stopped  for  lunch  on  ihe 
northeast  comer  of  the  town  outside.  The  Bamleh  rood  lies 
a  little  further  west ;  and  our  mules  and  muleteers  (par  nohile) 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  keep  on  towards  that  place.  We  liad 
nothing  left,  but  to  send  Rashid  after  them  to  bnng  them  back ; 
and  this  detained  us  here  for  nearly  two  hours.   There  was  a 

'  Uieron.  in  Ep.  86  nd  Eustoch.  EpIU  atone  indo  proSciseens  Moendit  BflAonn 

pMibs,  p.  673,     et  Lyddam  vcrsam  in  inroriorcm,"  etc. 

IMospoUm  (ridit) . . .  linud  procul  ab  ea  *  At  10.16,  the  viUago  et-Tireh  bore  S. 

ArimnthiamTiciuam  Josi-pli,  qui  Dominnm  45"  £.  l^m. 

•qwlivit ;  et  Nobe  urbem  sacerdotum  ...  *  At  i(U>0,  Ddr  TSlIf  boi*  &  SO*  E. 

Joppcn  qaoque  . . .  repetUoque  ttiiMr*  Mi-  2  m. 
copolim,  qiuD  prias  Enuaoot  voeibatvr . .. 
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large  muster  of  camels  in  the  open  ground  near  lu  ;  many  of 
them  young.  Among  the  houses  in  this  quarter  were  several 
large  buildings,  said  to  he  in  use  as  soap  factories.  The  houses 
of  Ludtl,  though  numerous,  are  in  general  small  and  mean. 
Here  our  eyes  were  again  greeted  with  the  pleasant  sight  of  a 
number  of  pahn  trees. 

We  engaged  a  guide  for  Yalo  ;  and  before  leaving,  he  took 
us  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  church,  in  the  southwest  quarter  of 
the  town.  Instead  of  passing  through  the  streets,  be  led  us 
around  on  the  outside  towards  the  souw  ;  where  we  entered  by 
another  gate  not  much  frequented.  These  are  noble  ruins ;  hut 
were  now,  by  daylight,  less  majestic  and  imposing,  than  as  we 
saw  them  formerly,  by  moonh*<^ht.  The  historical  notices  of  the 
churcli,  and  of  Lydda,  I  have  elsewhere  given.' 

Leavinf?  the  gate  at  1.55,  we  took  the  road  for  Ydlo  by  way 
of  el-Kubab,  at  first  S.  26°  E.  After  fifteen  minutes  we  crossed 
obhquely  Wady  Harlr,  coming  from  the  S.  S.  W.  and  uniting  a 
litde  fdrther  north  with  Wady  'AtaUah^  to  fonn  the  great  waters 
course  on  the  north  of  Ludd.  Here  were  pools  of  stagnant 
water  ;  fiom  which  women  were  filling  their  jars,  and  bearing 
them  away  on  their  heads.  The  ground  now  became  higher  ; 
and  at  2.20  there  was  a  ridg;e  or  bwcII,  with  an  extensive  view.' 
After  another  reach  of  the  plain,  we  came  at  2.45  to  the  water- 
bed  of  Wady  'Atiillah,  coming  down  by  Kubub  from  the  Merj 
Ibn  'Omeir.  We  followed  up  this  valley  ;  and  ten  minutes  later 
Kubab  came  in  sight,  S.  35°  W^e  afterwards  rose  upon  the 
western  side  of  the  vall^  along  the  plain ;  and  at  3.10  had 
several  Tillages  in  dght.'  Among  them  was  Ahu  Shtlsheh  on 
the  western  end  of  a  range  of  hills  in  the  south ;  also  'Anm\l>eh, 
•  a  village  of  some  size  on  the  north  of  the  Wady.  We  here  dis- 
missed our  guide,  who  had  given  us  little  satisfaction. 

Keeping  along  the  edge  of  the  plain,  we  at  length  climbed  the 
steep  hill  of  Kubab,  and  ronched  that  village  at  3.55.  This  hill 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  northern  extrciuities  of  the  range 
running  out  N.  N.  W.  from  Zorah  ;  or  rather  perhaps,  a.s  a 
northeastern  spur  of  the  same.  The  village  is  of  considerable 
size ;  hut  has  no  marks  of  antiquity,  nor  any  historical  impor- 
tance. As  we  passed  up  along  its  southwestern  mde,  we  had 
some  difficulty  to  pick  our  way  among  the  numeious  openings, 
like  small  wells,  leading  to  subterranean  magazines  for  grain. 
The  people  were  quite  civil.  We  found  that  having  no  guide 
we  had  come  out  of  our  way  in  ascending  to  the  village  ;  inas- 

>  Sec  Vol.  II.  pp.  2M-24R.  [iii.  49-55.]  it  imiim  fiwD  tin  eMtnn  hflb  into  the 

'  Brarings  nt  2.20  :  .Jiriizn  106'.  Ram-  plain, 
leh  264  .  I.u.i.i  3:U  \  Neby  Daniil  116*.      »  Bearings  •*  8.10:  Ate  Sh^eh  198°. 

fI-Hn.lltlK-h  J.J  .  This  lutter  ia  a  large  cl-Rirriyi-h  S.  50"  W.  U  m.  el-Enbsb 
rillugc  just  at  the  mouth  of  a  Wady,  aa  el-'Amuibelt  82  ,  2  m. 
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mucli  as  our  proper  road  lay  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley  on 
the  north  ;  niul  we  now  Iiad  some  difficulty  in  descending  the 
very  steep  declivity  on  that  side  to  regain  it.  Here  Wady  'AJy, 
coming  from  Saris  and  L&tron,  unites  with  Wady  'Atallah  com- 
ing from  the  Mcrj.' 

The  large  village  'Annabeli  was  here  in  the  north  beyond  the 
valley.  The  name  suggests  the  Btthoannaha  or  Btthunnaba  of 
Jerome  ;  which  accoidin^  to  bim  was  in  the  fourth  mile  from 
Lydda ;  though  many  said  it  was  in  the  dghth  mile.*  This 
seems  to  imply,  that,  eren  thus  early,  the  names  of  'Annftbeh 
and  Beit  Niiba  were  sometimes  confounded  ;  the  specifications 
of  four  miles  and  eight  miles  from  Lydda  heing  still  applicable  to 
these  villages  resj>eetively. 

Leaving  Kul)ub  at  4.15,  we  descended  towards  the  northeast, 
crossed  Watly  'Aly,  and  j>roceeded  up  Wady  'Atallah  towards 
Yalo.  The  position  of  this  place  was  j>oiiited  out  to  us,  as  on  the 
north  side  of  a  spur  or  ridge  running  out  west  from  the  moun- 
tains on  the  south  of  the  Kerj  ;  but  it  was  not  iisible  from 
Kub&b.  Our  road  led  along  the  broad  open  valley,  about  S. 
70^  £.*  After  half  an  hour  our  courae  beoime  about  E.  8.  E. 
and  at  5  o'clock  we  reiiched  the  western  extremity  of  the  spur. 
We  soon  turned  up  along  the  hill  side  ;  and  after  a  while  passed 
a  small  Wady  running  down  north,  with  a  little  fountain  on  its 
further  side  by  the  path.    At  5.40  we  came  to  Ytilo. 

This  village  is  situated  midway  up  this  nortliern  declivity, 
between  two  ravines  running  down  to  the  jjlaiu  below  ;  it  thus 
overlooks  the  beautiful  meadow-like  tract  of  the  Merj  Ibn  'Omeir. 
Theie  is  a  fountain  in  the  western  ravine,  which  supplies  the 
village.  The  place  has  an  old  appearance ;  and  in  a  cuff  beyond 
the  eastern  ravine  are  several  large  caverns  in  the  rocks  ;  which 
may  be  natural,  but  have  probably  been  enlarged.  The  village 
Iwlongs  to  the  family  of  the  Sheikhs  Abu  Ghaush,  who  reside  at 
Kuriet  el-'Enab.  One  of  the  younger  of  thcui  was  now  here, 
and  paid  us  a  visit  in  our  tent.  The  people  of  Yalo  were  well 
disposed,  and  treated  us  resj»eetfully. 

The  fine  plain  or  Uisin,  Merj  Ibn  'Omeir,  which  now  lay 
spread  out  before  us,  stretches  in  among  the  hills  quite  to  the 
base  of  the  steep  wall  of  the  mountains ;  on  the  top  of  which 
are  situated  Upper  Beth-honm  and  Sftrls.  South  <n  it  is  the 
ridge  of  YAlo  ;  and  on  the  north  and  northwest  are  lower  hills. 

.  '  Beariogt  tX  Kubub:  Kamlch  814'.  tur  BethoamiRba.   Pleriaue  aatera  aOlr- 

'Ann&beli  N.    el-IAtrftn  161*.   'AmwAs  rnant  in  octavo  ab  ea  milUario  sitani,  et 

Selbit  91*.    Sbts  ?  180*.   Beit  apMllari  Bi-thntiimham." 

h'uba  107°.  '  Bearings  at  4.40 :  d-Latrun  S.  U  m. 

*  OMUUt  wt  Anoh :  «  Eit  nnqno  ho-  *AmwiU  S.  2S*  B.  1  n.   Sdblt  N.  4^  E. 

die  villa  jnxta  Dio^polim  quasi  qtmrto  1  in     Tfaia  ^MA  is  A  rnin  north  of  the 

oiiilliuriu  ud  oricutulctn  plugniii,  c^iui;  voca-  Wadjr. 
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The  name  Ibn  'Onicir  belonf^s  to  a  diRtrict,  and  not  pporially  to 
the  plain.  In  onr  former  joiimoy  we  had  looked  down  uj)on  this 
fine  tract  I'rum  the  high  position  of  Beit  'tJr  el-F6ka  ;  and  tho 
deeeription  then  given  wo  now  £>iuid  to  be  correct ;  with  the 
rin^  exception,  that,  as  seen  from  so  high  a  point,  the  baidbi 
Beemed  to  he  drained  off  more  in  the  Fonthwest  towaids  Ekron  ; 
wheieas,  as  now  appears,  it  is  drained  by  Wady  'Atalleh  to  the 
*Aujeh.'  In  and  around  the  plain  are  several  villages.  From 
Y&lo  we  could  sec  Beit  Nuba  in  the  plain  ;  Beit  Lfddch  at  the 
foot  of  the  northern  hills  ;  Rummanch,  a  ruin,  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain  ;  also  Ras  Kerka'  and  Jeniniula  on  tlie  lower  jtarts  of 
the  mountain  further  north,  in  the  district  of  the  Simhan 
Sheikhs,  who  live  at  B&s  Kerka',  and  ate  Keis.*  Conld  we  have 
taken  a  direct  nmte  from  Hejdel  Yftba  to  Yfilo,  more  towards 
the  east,  it  would  have  bron^^t  ns  throng  a  tract  as  yet  little 
visited,  containing  apparently  many  villages. 

The  whole  of  the  Merj,  and  indeed  very  much  of  the  great 
plain  through  which  we  had  passed  to-day,  was  now  covered  with 
heavy  crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  The  Merj,  especially,  reminded 
me  in  tliis  respect  of  the  rich  harvest  I  had  seen  a  year  before  in 
Lincolnshire,  in  passing  from  London  to  Scotland.  The  barley 
was  now  in  the  ear ;  and  wonid  soon  be  ready  for  harvesting. 
Many  tares  weie  mingled  with  the  grain.  The  diy  season,  too, 
had  already  commenced  ;  the  grass  inmany  places  was  beginning 
to  lose  its  green  ;  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  the  present  verdure 
of  the  fields  would  be  no  more. 

In  a  former  volume  I  have  stated  the  reasons  for  regarding 
Yalo  as  the  ancient  Aijalon  ;  and  the  fine  basin  below  as  tho 
valley  of  Aijalon,  over  which  Joshua  commanded  the  moou  to 
stand  stOL*  The  plaoe  had  always  interested  ns ;  and  we  were 
gratified  in  being  able  to  spend  a  night  in  it.  So  fiur  as  I  know, 
it  had  as  yet  been  visited  by  no  modem  traveller.* 

Beit  Ntlba,  which  lay  below  ns  in  the  plain,  about  a  mile 
distant,  with  a  large  olive  grove  beyond  it,  we  may  regard  as  the 
representative  of  the  Nohc  of  Jerome  ;  and  was  also  in  his  d;iy 
regarded  by  some  as  a  Bcthannaha}  The  historical  notices  are 
given  in  a  former  volume.'  This  plain  was  selected  by  Richard 
of  England  as  the  place  of  his  lon^  encampment,  doubtless  on 
account  of  its  convenience  and  fertility. 

'  See  Vol  IL  p  25S.  [iii.  68.]  three  TiOagea,  'Amw&fl,  Beit  NAba,  and 

'  For  tho  two  grent  parties,  Kei?  nnd  Y4Io,  from  the  Jcrasalcm  road  near  Li- 
Yemen,  flee  in  YoL  IL  p.  17.  fu.  84i.>—  tt^  Thu  would  not  be  ponible,  1  think, 
Bearings  It  Tilo :  Beit  t^r  e1-F6ka  A*,  at  to  Beit  NAba,  and  oertelnljr  not  aa  to 
Beit  Nftba  4r,  1  111.  Beit  LGki.  hr.O  '.  Yulo.  Lands  of  tlic  Bible,  IL  p.  200. 
K&maiftneh86\B&ali;erka'5d''.  JemmAla  *  Hiexon.  in  Ep.  86  ad  Eoitocb.  Epit. 
ttT.  PanbB^pi  678;  8Ma]»o«M».  U8.B.  L— 

"  JodL  10^  tS.  See  ToL  11      SB8  aq.  Onoma*  ail  Afntlb;  aaa  abo**^  pu  144. 

[ffi.  eSwl  n.  2. 

«  DrWDaooapeakaonimrlj^  lamtlie  •  Yd.  II  p.  SB4^  QB.  64.] 
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At  Y&lo  we  were  told  of  a  ruin  in  the  mountains  on  the 
east,  said  not  to  be  &r  off,  called  Kefir.  It  was,  however,  now 
too  late  for  ub  to  Tuit  it  fixnn  TUo;  nor  were  we  able  after- 
wards to  make  an  excursion  to  it  from  Jerusalem.  But,  in  tlic 
name  Keiir,  it  is  impoRsible  not  to  recognise  the  ancient  C7Ae- 
phirah,  a  city  of  the  Gihoonites,  afterwards  assif^ned  to  Benja- 
min ;  and,  utter  the  captivity,  a<^ain  inhabited  by  the  ictiiniing 
exik'K.'  From  that  duv  till  this,  it  has  remained  unknown. 
When  ascertained,  it  will  complete  our  knowledge  of  tlie  four 
cities  of  the  Gibeonitea ;  the  other  three,  Gibeon,  Beeroth,  and 
KirjathnJearim,  having  abeadj  been  recognised  in  d-Jib,  el- 
Bireh,  and  Kuriet  el-'Enab. 

Tuesday,  April  27th. — The  morning  opened  li^nth  an  appear- 
ance of  rain,  and  a  slight  shower  fell  ;  but  the  clouds  soon  broke 
away,  and  the  (hiy  became  fine.  We  broke  up  from  Yalo  at 
CS.*),  with  a  p^iiide  for  iSur'a.  At  first  we  returned  on  our  road 
of  last  evening  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  kejtt  still  high  along 
the  declivity,  about  N.  G5°  W.*  At  7.25  we  turned  to  the  left 
around  the  shoulder  of  the  ridge  ;  and  had  'Amwfts  and  L&trCn 
before  ns  in  a  line,  6.  47^  W.* 

Descending  giadaally  we  came  at  7.40  to  the  village  of 
'Amwfis,  lying  on  the  gradual  western  declivity  of  a  rocky  hill, 
sufficiently  high  to  have  an  extensive  view  of  the  great  plain. 
It  is  now  a  ])oor  hamlet  consisting  of  a  few  mean  houses.  There 
are  two  fountains  or  wells  of  living  water  ;  one  just  by  the  vil- 
lage, and  the  other  a  little  down  the  shallow  valley  west.  The 
former  is  probably  the  one  mentioned  by  Sozomen  in  the  tilth 
oentory,  by  Theophanes  in  the  sixth,  and  again  by  Willibald  in 
the  eighth,  as  ritnated  in  a  apot  where  three  waja  met  {in  invio), 
and  as  possessing  healing  qualities.^ 

We  noticed  also  fiagments  of  two  marble  columna ;  and 
were  told  of  sarcophagi  near  by,  which  had  recently  been  opened. 
But  the  chief  relic  of  antiquity  consists  in  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  church  just  south  of  the  village,  originally  a  fine  struc- 
ture, built  of  large  hewn  stones.  The  circular  eastern  end  is 
still  standing,  as  also  the  two  western  corners  ;  but  the  inter- 
vening  parts  lie  in  ruins.  Such  is  the  present  state  of  the 
ancient  Nicopolia.* 

That  'Amw^  represents  the  andent  Hmmaus  or  NioopoliBy 
flitnated  at  the  foot  <n  the  mountains,  and  according  to  the  Itvn* 

'  JodL  0, 17.  18,  20.  Earn  2,86.  N«k  Vita  S.  WiDibaldi  ab  anon.  §  13.  The 

7,  29.  fame  of  thiti  fountain  seems  to  have  been 

*  Bearings  at  7.10:  el-Bnij  15*.  Kubab  spread  abroad,  as  healing  both  man  and 
299°.  bca^t ;  see  Reland  Pal.  p.  759  ^q. 

■  B«uiiinat7.25:Ki>Uba04%  Abn  *  Beariiigi  at  'Amwia:  Kubub  314% 

SkAsheh  m\  Khttldeli  2S6*.  IMt  Jit  BuBlab  SIT.  Aim  SliAdNlk  289*.  Beit 

285^    Latron  227\   'Amwa<.  227".  Jb284%  'Aonlbeh  888*. 

*  Somm.  H.  £.  6.  21.  Theopbaa.  p.  41. 
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Mieroa.  twenty-two  fionum  miles  dkUmt  fiom  Jenualem,  and 
ten  firom  Lydda,  I  believe  no  one  doubte.*  The  name  does  not 
oocur  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  from  the  first  book  of  Macca- 
bees and  from  Josephns  we  learn,  that  here  Judas  Maccabeus 

defeated  the  Syn'an  general  Gorgias; '  that  Enimaiis,  having 
been  dismantled,  was  afterwartls  fortified  by  the  Syrian  Bac- 
chidea  ;  ^  that  under  the  Romans  it  became  the  head  of  a 
toparchy  ;  was  afterwards  reduced  to  slavery  ])y  Cassius  ;  and 
at  last  was  burned  by  order  of  Varus  just  after  the  death  of 
Heiod  the  Great.*  The  place  appears  not  to  have  leceived  the 
name  Nioopclia  nntil  i£e  thiid  oentoiy  after  Christ ;  when  it 
was  again  rebuilt  by  the  exertions  of  the  writer  JnlinsAfiicanuB, 
who  flourished  about  A.  D.  220.'  This  name,  along  with 
Emmaus,  it  continued  to  bear  during  the  centuries  of  the 
crusades.*  Yet  the  writers  of  that  epoch,  and  later  travellers, 
who  speak  of  a  Castdhnn  Eimnaufi  (from  the  Vulgate),  evidently 
had  in  view,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  the  fortress  at  el-Liitron, 
a  mile  distant,  on  the  Jerusalem  road.'  The  village  'Amwas, 
tiiough  in  sight  from  that  toad,  would  seem  MtiMrto  to  have  been 
actually  visited  by  no  traveller. 

A  question  of  a  good  deal  of  historical  interest  connects 
itself  with  this  place  ;  viz.  whether  it  stands  in  any  relation  to  the 
Emmaus  of  the  Nev.-  Testament,  whither  the  two  disciples  were 
going  from  Jerusalem,  as  Jesus  drew  near  and  went  with  them, 
on  the  day  of  his  resurrection  ?  ^  As  the  text  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament  now  stands,  the  distance  of  the  place  from  J erusalem  is 
said  to  have  been  sixty  stadia ;  which,  if  correct,  of  course 
excludes  all  idea  cf  any  connection  with  the  present  'AmwAs ; 
the  latter  being  at  least  one  hundred  and  sixty  stadia  distant 
from  the  Holy  Oity.» 

Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  the  earliest  period  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  after  the  apostolic  age,  the  opinion 
prevailed  in  the  church,  that  Nicopohs  (as  it  was  then  called) 
was  the  scene  of  that  narrative.   Both  £usebius  and  Jerome,  in 

*  Hieron.  ad.  Dui.  o.  8  et  19 1    Emant,    Paschal,  ad  A.  D.  228.  See  Belrad  p.  7S8U 

qiiic  nunc  Nicopolis  .  .  .  ubi  Incipiunt  mon-       *  WiU.  1^.  7*  24.  ib.  A.  1. 


taoa  Jad«8B  oomnugere."  Itin.  Hieroa.  p.   a  9.  10. 
000.  '  Here  Ae  fint  boat  of  oniMdMRt  ra" 


'  1  Mace.  3|40lS7.  4^&14U.Hi«10B.  camped  for  tbo  last  time  before 

•d.  Dan.  c.  8.  Jenualem ;  Will.  Tjr.  7.  24. 

*  1  Maoo.  9,  Sa  Jba.  Aatt.  IS.  1.  8.        *  Lvke  24,  IS-SS. 

*  Joa.  &  J.  S.  a.  6w— Aatl.  14*  11.  S.  '  Tlic  Itin.  Hieros.  give?  the  diRtnncp  of 
ib.  17.  lOl  9.  Kicopolis  from  Jenuakm  at  22  B.  miles. 

*  Hieron.  fai  Cetelog.  Seriplor.  Eeelee.  But  tlw  epedfletieiie  of  Aat  Itfawruy 

"  Julius  Africanns,  nijns  qninqne      torn-  to  distances  aro  only  general,  and  can 

Doribus  extant  vuluniina,  sub  Imporatoio  never  be  token  as  exact.    The  traveller 

If.  AvnUo  Antonino  . . .  legstionem  pro  now  ooeti|rfei  ftom  six  to  sir  and  a  half 

iTjstauratione  urbis  Kninians  suscepit,  qnaj  honrs  betwcan  'Amw4a 

postoa  Nicopolis  appoUata  est"    Chroa  over  a  very  had  rood. 
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the  fourth  century,  arc  explicit  on  this  point ;  the  one  a  leading 
bishop  and  Ivistorian,  the  other  a  scholar  and  translator  of  the 
Scriptures.'  Indeed,  they  seem  to  liavc  known  of  no  other  in- 
ter])retation  ;  nor  is  there  a  trace  of  any  other  in  any  ancient 
writer.  The  same  opinion  continued  general  down  througli 
succeeding  ages  until  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century  when  slight  traces  begin  to  appear  of  the  later  idea, 
which  fixed  an  Emmaus  at  Kuheibeh ;  a  transfer  of  which  there 
IB  no  earlier  vestige,  and  for  which  there  was  no  possible  ground, 
except  to  find  an  EnunauB  at  about  sixty  stadia  from  the  Holy 


Thus,  for  thirteen  centuries  did  tlie  interi)retation  current 
in  the  wliole  church  regard  tlie  Eniniaus  of  the  New  Testament 
as  identical  with  JSicopolis.  This  was  not  the  voice  of  mere 
tradition  ;  but  the  well  conndered  judgment  of  men  of  learning 
and  critiiMl  skiU,  resident  in  the  country,  acquainted  with  the 
places  in  question,  and  occupied  in  investigating  and  describing 
the  Bcriptaral  topography  of  the  Holy  Land.— The  objections 
which  lie  against  tliis  view  have  been  well  presented  by  Beland 
and  others  ;  and  are  the  four  following  :  * 

Fir.st.  The  express  statement  of  Luke,  that  Emmaus  was 
distant  Irom  Jerusalem  sixty  stadia."^  Such  is  indeed  the  pres- 
ent reading,  as  found  in  all  the  editions  and  in  most  of  the 
manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  that  have  come  down  to  ns. 
But  it  is  no  less  true,  that  several  manuscripts  and  some  of 
them  of  high  authority,  read  here  one  hundred  and  sixty  ;  and 
thus  point  to  NicopoliB.'  Tliis  may  then  have  been  the  current 
reading  in  the  days  of  Eusehius  and  Jerome.  There  seems 
indeed,  to  he  a  strong  probability  that  it  actually  was  so  ;  since 
otherwise,  tliose  fathers  in  searching  for  the  Eniniaus  of  Lnke, 
had  only  to  seek  at  the  distiince  of  sixty  stadia  from  Jerusalem, 
in  order  to  find  it.  We  therefore,  may  draw  at  least  this  defi- 
nite conolasion,  viz.  that  in  their  day  soch  an  Emmaus  waa  nn- 
knoWn  ;  and,  also,  that  probably  thdr  copies  read  one  hundred 
and  sixty  stadia. — It  may  have  been  that  the  word  or  numeral 
letter  signi^ring  a  hundred  had  early  begun  to  be  dropped  finom 

'  Onomut.  art  jBnotM/  lim  Jerome,  'Knnb  to  have  been  earlier  regarded  as 
translating  Eusebina,  writeti    Mmawi,  do  Kmmans  ;  of  which  tlicre  is  not  the  slight- 
quo  loco  mit  Cleophns,  cujus  LoCM  memi-  est  vestige  in  history  or  tradition.  Churches 
m  Evangelista.    Iliec  est  none  Ntoopolil  in  Palestine,  no.  1.  p.  7. 
indgnla  dvUw  PahestinaA."  *  Reland  PaL  p.  436  aq.   Banmer  PaL 

*  So  SMomen  H.  E.  B.  21.   Theopban.  p.  169.  Edit  8. 

p.  41.    Vita  S.  Willibaldi  ab  anon.  §  1.3.  »  Luke  24,  18. 

WilL  Tyr.  7.  24.  Jaa  de  Vitr.  63.  p.  1081.  *  Two  uoomI  numiucripta  haTO  thia 


'  Sir  J.  Mnuudevillp,  Voingo  p.  94.  or  Crd.  Vtndjhonftisia ;  besides  several 
Ladolf  deSochem  §  43;  in  Reiasb.  p.         cursive  manuscripts.    See  the  critical 


See  non  in  ToL  IL  p.  26S.  a. 

Mr  WXatrnt  nppoNa  Kuiet  el-  eto. 
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the  text  by  a  lapse  of  transcribers  ;  and  that  this  was  increased 
as  copies  were  multiplied  in  other  lands,  by  copyists  who  knew 
nothing  of  Palestine  ;  until  at  length  by  degrees  the  omission 
became  current  in  the  manuscriptB.  Indeed,  few  if  any  of  the 
maiiiuciiptB  now  extant,  weie  written  in  Palestine,  There  eziat 
likewise  in  the  New  Testament  other  ezampks  of  erroneons 
readings,  which  have  doubtless,  in  like  manner,  crept  in  through 
the  error  of  transcribers.  * 

Second.  Josephus  relates,  that  Vespasian  (or  Titus)  assigned 
in  Palestine  a  place  of  habitation  for  eight  hundred  men,  whom 
he  had  dismissed  from  his  army  ;  it  was  called  Emmaus,  and 
was  distant  from  Jerusalem  sixty  stadia.'  This,  it  is  said,  con- 
firms the  present  reading  of  the  Kew  Testament.  But  since,  as 
is  well  knomij  the  woiks  of  Josephus  were  coped  in  a  later  ase 
almost  ezdusiTely  by  Christian  transcribers,  tnis  passage  woiul 
Tery  naturally  be  conformed  to  the  current  reading  in  Luke  ; 
while  it  is  also  true,  that  several  manuscripts  of  Jowjphus  still 
read  here  thirf}j  stadia.^  This  at  least  shows  the  reading  to  be 
variable,  and  tliercfore  doubtful  ;  so  that  it  can  have  no  weight 
in  determining  the  text  of  the  New  Testament.  Indeed,  the 
original  of  it  may  just  as  well  have  been  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

Third.  The  Emmaus  of  Luke  and  Josephus,  it  is  said,  is 
called  a  viUage;  *  while  Kicopolis  was  a  c%.  But  the  word 
employed  by  Luke  signifies  strictly  a  taum  toUhout  waUa,  a 
c(  iimtry-to\\ni,  as  distinguished  from  a  fortified  city ;  and  that  used 
by  Josephus  denotes  a  place,  and  is  also  put  for  a  fortified  post 
or  town.  Emmaus  had  been  laid  in  ashes  by  Varus  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Herod,  and  would  seem  not  to  have  been 
fuUy  rebuilt  until  the  tliird  century  ;  when  it  received  the  name 
of  Nicopolis.  When  Luke  wrote,  therefore,  it  was  probably 
still  a  place  partially  in  ruins  and  without  walls  ;  a  fitting  post 
for  a  colony  of  disbimded  soldiers. 

Foufih,  The  distance  of  Nicopolis  fiom  Jemsalm  is  too 
great,  it  is  said,  to  admit  of  the  return  of  the  two  disciples  the 
same  evening,  so  as  to  meet  the  assembled  a]X)stle8.  This  how- 
ever would  depend,  not  so  much  upon  the  distance,  as  upon  the 
time  when  they  set  olf.    They  "  rose  up  the  same  hour,"*  and 

•  Thus  in  John  1!),  U  it  is  said  that  »  Jos.  B.  J.  7.  6.  6.— Both  De  Wette 

Jesus  was  sentenced  by  Pilato  at  the  gixth  and  Meyer,  on  Lake  24,  13,  refer  to  Jo- 

hoor;  while  according  to  Mark  15,  25  he  seplms  a-<  pi  t*  ing  this  Emmans  on  the 

WM  ondfied  at  the  tkird  hour ;  which  hut  norih  of  Jerusalem.  Hot  neither  Jotapliii* 

■lone  accords  wl^  the  drentastancea  of  nor  any  other  writer  says  one  word  u  to 

the  crucifixion.    A  tronsoriher  probably  its  direction  from  the  Holy  City. 

mistook  f  for  r'.   See  thtt  nithor's  Gr.  *  See  note  ou  Joeeph.  L  o.  ed.  Haver- 

*  Hann.  p.  22e.-~A]iotiier  instance  i»  Acta  camp.   Rodiger  in  AUg.  lit  Zeit  Apr. 

7»  lf>,  where  Abraham  is  put  for  Jnrnh  ;  1S42,  no.  72,  p  576. 

oomp.  Gea  33,  18.  li).— A  third  is  the  in-  *  Luke  24,  18  x^/ta.   Jon  B.  J.  7.  6.  6 

•action  of  the  name  Jeremiioh,  Matt.  87,  x*V^  ^  ^  Jjuaoam. 

9{  comp.  Zech.  11,  12  18.  "  I«k« S4, 88. 
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naturally  retnraed  in  baste,  to  make  known  their  glad  tidings  ; 
although  fdth  aU  their  haste,  they  coold  not  well  l^ve  traTersed 
the  distance  in  lees  tiian  five  hours.  It  was  not  yet  evening 
when  they  arrived  at  Emmaus ; '  and  if  they  set  off  to  return 
even  as  late  as  six  o'clock,  which  at  that  season  would  be  about 
sunset,  they  niio;ht  reach  the  city  by  eleven  o'clock.  The  apos- 
tles were  assembled  and  the  doors  were  tshut  "  for  fear  of  the 
Jews  ;  "  ^  they  liad  indeed  partaken  of  an  evening;  meal,  but  this 
bad  airciidy  been  long  ended  ;  for  Jesus  afterwards  inquires,  if 
they  have  there  any  food.'  It  was  evidently  late.  There  is 
therefore  nothing  impossihle  or  improbable  in  the  snppositaon^ 
that  the  two  had  hastened  back  a  long  distance,  late  at  night, 
]>erbaps  with  much  bodily  efibrt,  to  declare  to  their  brethren  the 
wonderful  things  of  which  they  had  been  witnesses.  A  like 
amount  of  travel,  on  an  extraordinary  occasion,  would  be  nothr 
ing  strange  even  at  the  present  day. 

The  case  then  may  be  thus  presented.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  reading  of  good  manuscripts  gives  the  distance  of  Emmaus 
fiom  Jenualem  at  one  hundred  and  sixty  stadia;  at  which 
point  there  was  a  place  called  Emmaus,  wmch  still  exists  as  the 
village  'AmwAs ;  and  all  this  is  ibrther  suppcnted  by  the  critical 
judgment  of  learned  men  residing  in  the  country  near  the  time  ; 
as  also  by  the  unbroken  tradition  of  the  first  thirteen  centuries. 
On  the  other  hand,  tliore  is  the  current  reading  of  sixty  stadia 
in  most  of  the  present  manuscripts,  written  out  of  Palestine  ; 
supi>orted  only  by  a  doubtful  reading  of  Josephus  ;  l)ut  with  no 
place  existing,  either  now  or  at  the  end  of  the  third  eentuiy,  to 
which  this  specification  can  bo  referred.  So  far  as  it  regards 
the  New  Testament,  it  is  a  queslioii  between  two  various  read- 
ings ;  one,  now  the  current  one  in  manuscripts  and  editions,  but 
with  no  otiier  valid  support ;  the  other  supported  in  like  manner 
by  manuscripts,  as  also  by  facts,  by  the  judgment  of  early 
scholars,  and  by  early  and  unbroken  tradition. — After  long  and 
repeated  consideration,  T  am  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.' 


Leaving  'Amwds  and  proceeding  along  the  declivity,  wliich 
here  fidls  off  gradually  towards  the  west,  we  came  in  twenty 
minutes  to  the  Jerusalem  road,  and  to  el-L&tr6n  situated  close 

*  Luke  24,  2S,  29.  merelj  coDformed  to  the  prevailing  tradi- 

*  Jolm  20,  19.  tion ;  KninOl  Comm.  ad  Laa  L  e.  But 

*  M:irk  IC,  11.    Lake  24,  41.  in  till'  case,  there  was  and  is  an  Emmans 

*  Ht'.Q  also  KOdiger  in  Allg.  Lit  Zcit  1.  actually  existing  at  the  distance  specified ; 
0.  Ritter  Erdk.  aVI.  p.  646  sq. — It  may  in  the  other,  at  tixty  stadia,  there  naa  been 
be  »ai(I,  and  has  Won  suiil,  that  tlic  Mss.  no  trace  of  an  KtnmailS  lilMM  tibo  doobtfal 
which  read    one  hundred  and  sixtjr,"  were  reading  of  Josephiu. 
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upon  its  southern  side.  This  is  a  conical  Tell,  commanding  a 
wide  prospect ;  and  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  largo  and 
Btroog  fortress.  We  rode  to  the  sanmiit ;  from  which  we  could 
see  Tell  e»-Sdfieh  in  the  southwest,  and  also  T&fii  and  the 
Meditermnean.^  The  mins  consist  of  walls  of  laige  stones  well 
hewn ;  with  nnmerous  interior  divisions,  and  many  vaults. 
The  remains  are  chiefly  from  the  middle  ages  ;  and  pointed 
arches  are  everywhere  found  in  the  best  prenen^ed  portions.' 
But  the  substructions  are  older  and  apparently  Roman  ;  espe- 
cially on  the  west.  Here  the  lower  })ortion  of  the  wall  is  built  up 
for  some  distance  with  sloping  work  ;  though  the  slope  is  less 
than  at  Jerusalem  or  Kfil'at  esn-Shfikflt  Towards  the  south,  the 
Tell  looks  down  into  Wady  'Aly ;  which  desoendinff  fiom  8&i1b 
here  sweeps  aronnd  the  Tell,  and  passes  off  on  w  north  of 
K 11  bah.  The  Jenuakm.  road  ascends  the  moontain  along  this 
Wady. 

This  place  is  very  ob\nou8ly  the  CaateUum  Emmavs  of  the 
crusaders  and  later  travellers  ;  which  they  speak  of  as  identical 
with  Nicopolis,'  The  fortress  was  evidently  erected  to  command 
the  approach  to  Jerusalem  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  its  nearness 
to  Emmans  or  Nicopohs,  it  may  have  served  also  as  a  bulwark 
of  that  dty.  In  this  way  the  Boman  snhsfcractions  may  he 
accounted  £ir ;  as  also,  pediape,  Jeiome^s  rendering,  CfaskUvm 
EmfMUBy  in  the  Vulgate.^  But  when  the  tradition  had  gradu- 
ally changed,  and  Emmaus  was  transferred  to  Kubeibeh,  we 
find  this  ruin,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  known 
as  Castrum  v.  Castdlum  boni  Latronis  ;  tliis  name,  as  was  held, 
being  derived  from  the  legend,  which  made  this  the  birth])lace 
of  the  penitent  thief"  This  seems  to  have  been  the  probable 
origin  of  the  preeent  Arabic  name. 

But  in  whateyer  relation  this  fortress  may  later  haTe  stood 
to  Emmaus,  it  seems  not  improbable,  that  this  spot  was  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Modin,  the  residence  of  the  Maccabees  ;  at  Irast 
its  position  and  elevation  correspond,  better  than  any  other 
place,  with  the  circumstances  narrated  of  Modin.   In  that  town 

'  Bearings  from  »•!  Latniu  :  Tell  es-Sa-  Vitr.  68.  p.  1081.  Brocardns  a  9.  Tnclier 

fieh  227\    Beit  .)i/.23<)\    Khiildeh  2(>4".  in  Reisab.  p.  658.    Brcvrlonbnch  ih.  p.  105. 

iCamleh  320  .    Yafa  323".    Knbab  386'.  —Some  quite  rt-ceut  travellers  rtiU  speak 

'Antiabch  343". — From  Tell  cs-Suficli,  in  of  this  pl;u  e  jis  Kmnimis  ;  o.  i;.  I'rokench 

1888,  wo  took  the  bearing  of  el-L4tron  N.  p.  39.  Barth  in  Ritt-  r  Knik.  XVI.  p  r>4n. 
49*  E.  The  people  there  gave  it  the  name      *  Luke  24,  13.    The  earlior  Itnla  read* 

of  'A  inwosj  see  in  Vol*  IL  pi  SO.  0L  here  mx/dViy/t'fm/ Blanchini  Qnat.  Kvang* 

a^-]  U.    m   Comp.  abo  Iteland  PalMt  pb 

*  Qnareaning  and  odier*  mention  among  429. 
tho'K)  renniiiis,  in  their  day,  the  ruius  of  a       •  SoZuallart,  Fr.ed.liT.  3.  p.  16.  Coto- 

latge  chuxch ;  Quaresm.'  IL  p.  12.   ¥.  vicna  p,  14&   qiuiie8miu.s  II.  p.  12.  Tbit 

Fatari  in  Beinb.  p.  841.  Cotovieiu  p.  148.  latter  writer  liai  a  strong  arrajr  of  aofllO- 

"  Bernard,  c.  10.  Fulcher  Carnot.  18.  p.  rity,  to  show  that  the  thief  iu  qmftion  WM 

Wiii  Tjrr.  7.  24.  U).  &  1.   Jac  de  not  bom  here,  botiu  £gypt. 
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the  MaocabMs  lived  and  were  buried ;  and  there  Simon  erected 
a  lofty  monument,  with  eeven  pyramidfl,  to  their  memory.' 

Modin  lay  adjacent  to  the  great  plain  ;  and  the  monument  was 
▼idble  to  all  who  sailed  along  the  sea.'  Eusebius  and  Jeroiiie 
likewise  testify,  tliat  Modin  was  not  far  from  Lydda  ;  and  that 
the  80}mlchR>8  remained  in  their  day.^  The  writers  of  tlie  times 
of  the  cruBade.s  g}>eak  indefinitely  of  Modin,  as  somewhere  in  this 
vicinity  :*  while  Brueartlus  ulrcailv  seems  to  fix  it  at  Soba.^  To 
all  the  circimistances  thus  enumerated  the  elevated  and  isolated 
Tdl  of  Lfttrdn  well  coneeponds.' 

Leaving  Mtrdn  at  8.15,  we  etrack  down  at  once  by  a  steep 
descent  to  the  bed  of  Wady  'Aly,  where  a  brook  was  flowing ; 
and  then,  ascending  again,  were  at  the  top  of  the  acclivity  at 
8.35.  We  were  here  on  a  broad  ridge,  overlooking  a  lower  tract 
among  hills  in  the  south,  and  havinji;  Sur'a  in  sight  before  us.^ 
This  place  is  situated  towards  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the 
high  ridj^^e,  which  skirts  Wady  es-SHrur  in  the  north  ;  from  which 
extremity  another  ridge  or  hne  of  hills  runs  oil  about  N.  W. 
in  the  direction  of  SSkOIdeh  and  Knbib.  Between  these  two 
ridges,  and  that  on  which  we  now  stood  sonth  of  Wady  'Aly, 
is  an  extensive  open  tract,  comprising  the  heads  or  cultivated 
rocky  basins  of  no  less  than  three  Wadys,  which  run  westwards 
and  unite  towards  the  plain  ;  and  then  appirently  pass  down  to 
Nahr  Riibin  by  an  outlet  among  the  western  hills.  Of  tliesc 
basins,  one  was  next  the  ridge  ou  which  we  now  were  ;  another 
was  adjacent  to  the  ridge  running  northerly  from  Sur'a  ;  and  tlie 
third,  between  the  other  two  ;  all  separated  from  each  other  by 
lower  projecting  ridges. — On  our  former  journey  we  had  seen 
Sflr'a  nom  the  south,  on  a  high  j)oint  of  the  ridce  overlooking  the 
fine  plain  of  BethnBhemesh ;  we  now  approacned  it  from  the 
north,  on  which  side  the  elevation  seema  not  much  more  than 
half  as  great. 

Descending  and  crossing  the  first  Wady  we  rose  upon  the 
ridge  beyond  and  came  at  8.5.3  to  Beit  Sfisin,  a  small  village, 
looking  old  and  miserable.  Descending  again,  we  came  in  seven 
minutes  to  an  ancient  well  of  large  diameter  and  some  twenty 
feet  deep,  walled  up  with  hewn  stones.    Passing  over  the  low 

'  1  Mncc.  2,  1.  15.  13,  2i>-iiO.    Jos.  — Quarcfmius  and  some  earlier  travellers 

Antt  13.  6.  5.  spenk  of  tbo  rpinuins  of  a  chnrch,  once 

*  I  Mace.  16,  4.  5.  13,  29.  dedicated  to  the  Maccabees,  a  Btooe'c 

*  Onomust.  art  Modim :  Viciis  jnxta  throw  from  L&trun  on  the  north  of  the 
Diospolini,  unde  fuerunt  Machaba:!,  quo-  road;  Qaaresm.  II.  p.  12.  Zimllart  1.  c. 
rum  hodieque  ibidem  Mpalchn  mo&fttmii-  p.  in.  CotoTicp.  149.  We  noticed  so- 
tar."  thii  i^'  <  t  the  kfaid;  nor  do  I  find  it  umiif 

*  Win.  TjT,  a  h  Jml  d»  Thr.  68.  p.  tiom-d  in  later  travcllors. 

1081.  *  iiee  also  Kitter  Erdk.  XVL  p.  646. 

*  BrooMd.  e.  10.  p.  186.  On  the  ab-  *  BearingB  at  aSS:  Sal's  IW.  d- 
•urditv  of  connecting  Modin  witli  Sob;i,  Litr&ll  8*. 

we  above,  in  Vol  U.  p.  m.  [ii.  328  eq.]  '  At  B,SO,  Beit  Jiz  bore  N.  80  W. 
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end  of  the  second  ridge,  we  struck  at  9.15  the  hod  and  brook  of 
the  third  Wudy,  coining  down  from  the  direction  of  SQr'a  ;  and 
followed  it  up  through  rich  fields  of  grain.  After  eight  minutes 
"we  reeohed  the  nuun  source  of  the  brook  in  a  noble  fi>iintamy 
walled  up  square  with  large  hewn  stones,  and  gushing  over  with 
fine  water.  This  is  the  fountain  of  Zorah,  and  as  we  passed 
on,  we  overtook  no  less  than  twelve  females  toiling  upwards 
towards  the  village,  each  with  her  jar  of  water  on  her  head. 
The  village,  the  fountain,  the  fields,  the  mouiitainH,  and  the 
females  l)earing  water,  all  transported  us  back  to  ancient  times  ; 
when,  in  all  probability,  the  mother  of  Samson  often  in  like 
manner  visited  the  fountain,  and  toiled  homeward  with  her  jar 
of  water. — It  is  inoonoeivable,  why  the  people  do  not  generally  use 
donkeys  for  this  service ;  as  one  of  these  anunals  will  cany  four 
jars  of  still  laiger  sise.  We  saw  this  done  only  in  a  veiy  few 
instances. 

Another  eight  minutes  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  the  sharp 
point  or  Tell,  on  which  Siir'a  is  situated ;  as  steep  and  regular 
almost  as  a  volcanic  cone.  We  ascended  on  the  northeastern 
side,  and  passing  through  the  village,  which  lies  on  this  side  just 
below  the  brow,  came  out  upon  the  open  summit  at  9.40.  It  is 
a  miserable  viUage,  exposed  on  this  high  point  to  llie  burning 
lays  of  the  sun  withoiit  a  trace  of  shade.  This  shoulder  of  the 
monntain,  at  the  angle  of  the  two  ridges,  shoots  up  into  four 
sharp  points  ;  of  which  Sur'a  occupies  the  easternmost.  There 
are  no  traces  of  antiquity  about  the  village  itself ;  except  that 
the  rocks  on  the  summit  have  been  hewn  away  in  Bcvcral  places. 
But  with  the  exception  of  one  cistern  with  steps,  we  could  not 
make  out  for  what  purpose  this  was  done.  The  Wely  just  by 
the  villa^  has  several  large  tombs  in  its  court.  SQr'a  is  in 
the  district  of  Bamleh ;  but  belongs  feudally  to  the  Lflhhlm 
Sheikhs,  who  live  at  Beit  'Atftb,  and  are  Eeis. 

This  place  we  saw  from  a  distance  in  our  former  journey  l 
and  recognised  it  as  the  Zorah  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  birth- 
]>lace  of  Samson.  Tlic  few  historical  notices  connected  with  it, 
are  given  in  a  former  volume.* 

Our  chief  object  in  visiting  Zorah,  was  to  obtain  a  view  of 
the  country  between  it  and  Jerusalem  ;  and  esjiecially  to  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  the  general  course  of  the  great  valleys.  The 
prospect  from  the  summit  of  Zorah  is  extensive  and  fine.  It 
does  not  reach  fiir  into  the  grsat  pkun ;  but  takes  in  the  district 
towards  Beit  Nettif,  and  especially  the  plain  of  Wady  Sttrftr 
directly  beneath.  'Ain  Shems,  the  ancient  Bcth-shemesh,  was 
before  us,  a  noble  site  for  a  city  ;  a  low  plateau  at  the  junction 
of  two  fine  plains.  The  plain  of  the  SOrAr  extends  up  east  and 
'  Joels.  1^  2-   Sm  VoL  IL  pp.  12, 17.  (li  8S7,  84a] 
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northeast  far  into  the  mountains  ;  wlicre  its  nj^pcr  part  is  almost 
Bhut  in  by  lofty  precipitous  ridges.  Just  at  its  extremity  is  the 
Tillage  of  Yeshtl'a  (here  pronounced  Eshwa')  N.  TS""  £.  A 
little  tether  east  oomes  in  the  deep  and  nanow  chasm  of  Wady 
Ghttiftby  ivhich,  as  we  aftorwaids  saw,  has  one  branch  coming 
fnm  S&rls,  and  another  from  beyond  Kniiet  el- Enab.  Further 
south,  with  a  high  intervening  ridge,  was  seen  the  mouth  of  the 
great  Wadv  Inma'il,  coming  from  KillAnioh,  the  continuation 
of  Wady  Beit  Hanina.  The  large  water-courses  of  these  two 
Wadys  unite  to  fonii  Wady  StirAr,  and  tlie  channel  thus  fonncd 
runs  down  north  of  'Ain  Shems.  The  plains  thus  shut  in  are 
beautiful  and  fertile. 

A  nnmber  of  Tillaj^es  were  in  sight ;  some  of  which  we 
recognised  as  old  acqnamtaooes  of  our  ftnner  journey.  Yeditl'a 
and  'Artttf  were  in  the  basin  below  us ;  the  latter  on  the  low 
ridge  running  out  between  the  water-courses  of  the  Wadys 
GhOrfih  and  Tsma'il.  The  large  village  Deir  Aban  is  on  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  south  of  Wady  Isma'il.  Deir  el-Hawa  is 
on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  south  of  the  same  valley.  We 
saw  also  Kesla,  on  a  high  point  of  the  lofty  ridge  between  the 
Qhtir^b  and  Isma'il.'  It  probably  represents  the  ancient  Che- 
Baton  on  the  oonfinea  of  Judah  ;  whete  the  border  pasDod  fiom 
Eirath^jeatim  to  desceiid  to  Betb-shemeslL' 

We  wished  to  proceed  to  Jmisulem  by  the  shortest  ronte ; 
and,  if  possible,  by  way  of  B6ba.  The  easiest  routes  were  said 
to  be  quite  circuitous  ;  one  on  the  right  by  way  of  Beit  'A tab, 
and  another  on  the  left  along  the  slope  of  the  mountain  to 
Wadv  'Alv  and  so  hv  Sdris.  Between  these  two  we  were  told 
of  three  others  ;  one  up  Wady  Isma'il  to  'Ain  Karini,  which 
was  bad  ;  another  on  the  ridge  between  that  Wady  and  Wady 
Ghfirfih  by  way  of  Kesla  and  8dba ;  and  the  thud  fca  some 
distance  along  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  and  then  by  Mihstr  to 
S&rls.  The  men  of  the  place  said  the  middle  route  by  Kesla  was 
the  best  and  most  direct ;  but  no  one  would  go  with  us  as  guide. 
We  therefore  retained  our  guide  from  Y^lo,  who  professed  to 
kn<nv  the  way ;  though  it  turned  out  that  he  had  never  been  in 
that  rcprion. 

Having  decided  to  go  by  way  of  Kesla  and  Soba,  wc  left 
SOr'a  at  10.30  for  'Artilf,  the  tirnt  village  in  that  direction. 
Descending  the  Tell  in  five  minutes  to  the  low  saddle  in  the 
eastern  lidge,  we  then  struck  down  the  declivity  into  the  plain 
of  Wady  Ghdrfib,  and  came  at  10.45  to  its  bed  and  brook. 

*  Bearings  from  Sfii'ali:  YtMfm  78*.  of  Wady  Gbfirib  84*.  UoaOt  d^WtOj 

•ArtfifllS".    l>cir  Aban  148".    Deir  d-  Isma'Jl  117°. 

liawa  12r.     'Ain  Shcms  Beit       *  Joab.  15,  10.     See  Vol.  XL  p.  UU. 

Nattif  178*.  Beit  el-Jcmol  198%  Keda  n.  8.  lU  864.1 
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Ascending  graclually  on  the  other  side,  we  reached  'Artuf  at  11 
o'clock,  a  poor  hamlet  of  a  few  houses.  Here  we  discovered  that 
our  guide  knew  nothing  of  the  road  ;  and  we  therefore  ini^uired 
for  another.  This  brought  oat,  after  some  parleying,  one  of  the 
Beit  'Atib  Sheikhs,  who  happened  to  be  there.  He  and  all  the 
rest  declared  the  road  by  Kesla  to  be  impassaUe  witSi  horses, 
as  also  that  up  Wady  Isma'il ;  and  advised  us  to  go  to  Sftds 
by  Mihsir,  or  better  by  Wady  'Aly.    We  chose  the  former.' 

Turning  our  course  from  'Art^if,  at  11.1.5,  in  the  direction 
of  Yeshu'a,  we  descended  and  crossed  obliquely  the  i>lain  of 
Wady  GhQrAb,  until  we  struck  a  road  passing  up  the  valley  to 
that  place.  At  11.30  we  passed  close  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
village ;  which  seemed  larae,  with*  well  tilled  fields  and  many 
finit  trees  aronnd  it  We  kept  on  up  a  small  open  vall^,  on  a 
couTBe  about  north ;  reaching  the  head  of  the  valley  and  then 
crossing  a  low  swell  at  11.50 ;  after  which  we  passed  around  the 
open  basin  or  head  of  a  Wady  running  down  westwards.  This  is 
the  road  leailing  along  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  to  Wady 
'Aly.  At  12.5  we  left  the  road ;  turning  at  right  angles  to 
ascend  the  mountain  directly  to  Mihsir.  The  path  lay  along  a 
steep,  narrow,  rocky,  and  desolate  Wady  ;  up  which  our  animals 
clambered  only  with  great  exertion.  At  12.25  we  came  out 
on  the  southern  brink  of  a  deeper  valley,  also  ranning  down 
west  and  still  continued  to  ascend.  The  badness  and  difficulty 
of  the  road  are  not  exceeded  in  the  roughest  parts  of  Mount 
Lebanon. 

At  length,  at  12.40,  we  reached  the  large  village  of  Mihsir, 
situated  just  below  the  western  brow  of  the  mountain  ;  and 
8toi)ped  for  a  time  for  lunch.  We  were  saluted  by  a  general 
bark  of  all  the  dogs  of  the  village,  and  a  visit  from  many  of  the 
men.  The  place  seemed  fiounshing ;  and,  for  a  wonder,  had 
one  <Mr  two  new  houses  of  good  size.  It  lies  at  an  elevation  of 
at  least  1500  feet  above  the  sea  ;  and  commands  a  most  exten- 
sive view  over  the  whole  plain  of  Y&fa  and  Gaaa^  with  the 
Mediterranean  Iwyond.  Although  situated  on  this  rocky  ridge, 
there  i.s  some  tillage,  and  many  olive  orchards.  Indeed,  the 
hills  around,  rocky  as  they  are,  are  planted  with  olive  trees.' 

We  left  Mihsir  at  1.10,  for  Saris,  an  hour  distant  on  the  same 
ridge,  on  a  general  course  E.  N.  £.  We  kept  along  on  the 
southeastern  brow  of  the  ridge,  looking  down  into  we  deep 
northwestern  bmnch  of  Wady  GhOrftb,  which  has  its  beginning 
in  this  quarter.  Our  path  led  along  the  connecting  ridges  and 
saddles  between  the  rugged  points,  which  compose  the  main 

'  Bearingfl  from 'Artfif:  'Ain  Slicms  S,  •  Bearings  from  Mihsir:  Kubub  321'. 

40°  W.   Deir  Ab4ii  &  10°  £.    Yeshik'a  SdFa251°.   Beit  'Atob  172^   KmU  S. 

N.SfTE.  60"  B.  D«irMh-8lMiUiFS. 

•  At  12M,  d-Iitito  bon  818*. 
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ridfjc'  The  liills  around  were  rocky  and  desolate.  At  2.10  we 
reached  Saris,  a  small  village  still  on  the  ridge,  just  south  of  the 
gap  by  which  Wady  'Aly  descends ;  one  of  the  heads  of  which 
lies  in  the  east  below  the  Tillage.* 

In  the  list  of  the  cities  of  Judah  in  the  hook  of  Joehna,  the 
Scptuagint  has  an  interpolated  passage,  containing  the  names 
of  eleven  cities,  between  Eltekon  and  Kirjath-jearim  ;  and  the 
same  list  is  also  mentioned  by  Jerome.^  The  village  Saris  is 
j)robably  the  Sori  fi  or  Soris  of  this  passage  ;  hut  whether  it  is 
also  the  Saris  of  Jose])hus,  to  wliich,  according  to  that  writer, 
David  fled,  is  from  the  position  very  doubtful.*  David  would 
appear  to  haye  kept  himself  rather  in  the  south  of  Judah. 

Leaving  Sftits,  we  descended  into  the  head  of  Wady  'Aly, 
and  &11  into  the  Jerusalem  road.  This  road  then  winds  np  and 
over  a  ridge  on  the  north  to  the  southern  brow  of  a  second 
Wady ;  and  then  along  and  around  its  beginning  to  the  head 
of  a  third  ;  and  then  again  to  a  fourtli  still  larp^er  and  deeper  ; 
all  running  down  on  the  left  towards  the  western  plain  ;  but 
whether  uniting  to  form  Wady  'Aly,  or  ninning  to  the  plain 
separately,  we  could  not  learn.  The  road  is  bad  ;  and  the  whole 
le^on  rocky,  desolate,  and  dreaiy.  The  badness  of  the  road 
anses  mainly  from  the  great  numlier  of  loose  stones,  which  have 
been  sn£fered  to  accumuUte  in  the  path.  Were  these  removed, 
the  road  would  be  a  good  one  for  the  countr}' ;  just  as  the  mis- 
sionaries residing  in  summer  at  'Abeih  and  BhamdAn  have 
caused  the  stones  to  be  removed  everv  year  from  the  roads 
between  those  places  and  Beirtit,  and  have  thus  reduced  the 
distance  in  time  by  a  whole  hour.  The  former  Anierican  consular 
agent  at  Yafa,  the  elder  Murad,  once  caused  this  road  to  be  thus 
cleared  of  stones,  and  made  it  all  the  way  comparatively  good. 
Bnt  such  public-spirited  individuals  are  rare ;  the  govenmient 
does  nothing  at  all ;  and  the  road  is  now  again  as  bad  as  ever. 

Pasmng  up  steeply  around  the  head  of  the  valley  last  men- 
tioned, we  came  at  2.55  to  the  brow  looking  down  upon  Kuriet 
cl-'Enab  ;  and  at  3  o'clock  reached  that  village.  It  is  prettily 
situated  in  a  basin,  on  the  north  side  of  a  spur  jutting  out  from 

*  Beuings  at  1.10:  Ke^.la  S.  10'' K.  2  dnntaxiit  Int'  TjiiTtcs  in  Jc5u  N:mc,  ubi 
m — At  S  vclock :  K(tot£il  92".  Suba  103°.  tribiu  Ju(kc  urbes  et  uppida  describustur, 
9l-*AsaAn  98*.  Tbelatteruft  yfllafte  on  inter cwtera «tim hoe acriptmn ;  naeeoel 
the  northern  doclivity  of  Wtuly  (ihurub.  Kphratha,  /icfc  r«l  Jicll^ean,  ft  Pfia>ior  tt 

*  Beariugs  from  Saris :  So  ba  109  .  Ka»-  jkUuun  et  Culon  H  Tami  et  Sori*  et 
t&l  91°.  Cm*  ti  €UUim  H  Bather  et  Mmoeka, 

*  JvAi.  in,  59  Sept.  BtKti  Koi 'Eippabd,  civUutrs  vutlclvi  d  vtculi  rarton  ;  quod 
avTT)  iffrl  Eai^\f4fx,  koI  ^ceyi>p  Kcd  Ahhr  ucc  in  Ucbraieo  iicc  apud  alium  inveuitur 
[al.  AiV&ft]  Kol  KovKhr  Kol  Tarhn  koL  6m-  iuterpntem,  etc."  See  cspeciallj  lieland 
fi^s  [aL  ^wpijsj  Ka\  Kapifi  Kal  PoA^ju  Kol  Piil:(  st  pp.  618,  988.  WilKMi,  Landa  of 
0«l^p  [aL  Bai^pj  koI  Mocoxt^  *  ir6\tis  tho  Bible  II.  p.  266. 

cvScira  kcU  al  ndfuu  abrHw.     Ilicron.  ad       *  Joi.  Antt  S.  12i  4    Bdaodp.  988. 
Midi.  IX  6f  *'Ji^gimiiB  juxta  Septaagiiita 
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the  western  liilL  There  are  quite  a  number  of  well-built  houses, 
belonging  to  the  family  of  tlie  Sheikhs  Abu  Ghaush.  The  only 
remnant  of  any  antiquity  is  the  fine  ruined  church,  now  used 
as  a  stable.  We  rode  into  it,  to  get  a  view  of  the  interior.  It 
presents  a  suigular  mizttue  <i  architecture ;  its  pointed  Gothlo 
portal  and  aides  contrasting  strongly  with  its  rows  of  windows 
with  round  arches.  It  is  obviously  of  the  timee  of  the  crusades, 
and  is  more  pei&ctly  preserved  than  any  oilier  ancient  ohuich  in 
Palestine.* 

This  village  has  long  been  noted  as  the  residence  of  tho 
femily  of  Sheikhs  named  Abu  Ghaush  ;  who  for  the  last  half 
century,  by  their  exactions  and  robberies,  have  been  the  terror  of 
travellers.*  They  are  quite  numerous ;  amounting  now,  as  we 
were  told,  to  sixty  or  seventy  males.  The  tardy  vengeance  of 
the  Turkish  government  has  at  length  overtaken  the  heads  of 
this  lawless  and  rapacious  house.  Several  of  them  were  seized 
late  in  184G,  and  sent  to  Constantinople.'  The  further  fortunes 
of  some  of  them  were  related  to  us  by  the  younj?  member  of 
the  family,  whom  wo  met  at  Yalo.  One  had  died  in  banish- 
ment ;  another  was  still  in  exile  in  Bosnia  ;  and  a  third,  after  a 
banishment  of  five  years  spent  at  Widdin,  had  returned  home 
the  last  year. 

In  a  foimer  irolnme  I  have  stated  the  gnmnds  for  rmrding 
Kuriet  el- Enab  as  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  KirjaOtr 
jearim  ;  *  and  most  subsequent  writers  have  concurred  in  adopt- 

this  view.'  Monkish  tradition  calls  this  the  church  of  St. 
Jeremiah  ;  and  lonfj;  regarded  the  village  as  Anathoth,  the  birth- 
place of  that  prophet.  This  latter  even  Quaresmius  calls  in 
question.'  In  regard  to  the  transfer  of  the  ark  from  Beth-shemesh 
to  Kirjath-jearim,^  we  made  it  a  point  to  ascertain,  whether 
there  was  any  direct  xoad  between  the  two  places ;  and  indeed 
this  was  one  main  object  of  our  visit  to  Zorah.  A  pretty  direct 
route  from  Beth-shemesh  would  pass  up  on  the  east  of  Yeshfl'a 
and  along  Wady  Ghtir&b ;  but  no  such  road  now  exists,  and 
probably  never  did  ;  judging  from  the  nature  of  the  country. 
In  all  probability,  the  ark  was  brought  up  by  way  of  Sftris. 

Passing  on  from  Kuriet  el-'Enab,  we  had  on  our  left,  at 
3.20,  two  pieces  of  colunms  of  rose-coloured  limestone,  built 
into  the  fragment  of  a  wall  at  the  angle  of  a  road  leading  up 
to  the  hamlet  Beit  NfiUkftba,  situated  on  the  left  hand  decliv- 

'  Bearings  from  Kuriet  el-'Eiiah  :  Siba  Raumer  Palaest  Ed.  3,  p.  179.  Wilton 

S.  20^  K    K&stiil  S.  65"  E.— Twenty  mi-  Lands  of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  267. 
notes  later,  Soba  bore  S.  10  '  W.  •  Adrichornius  p.  14.  Cotovicus  p.  146. 

*  Rittcr  Erdk.  XVI.  p.  547  sq.  Qnar^.onuiu  IL  p.  15.    Sm  VoL  L  p. 
■  Wilson  Lands  of  tlie  Bible,  H.  p.  2G7.  [iL  lOU.J 

*  VoL  IL  pp.  11,  12.  [iL  834-336.]  »  1  Sm. %%L  1,1,% 

*  Bitter  Erdk.  XYL  pp.  108  aq.  M7 
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ity,  a  (quarter  of  a  mile  diiitant.  At  3.25,  we  struck  and  crossed 
the  bed  ef  the  main  Wady,  which  goes  to  form  the  QhQr&b  ;  it 
eomes  fiom  some  distance  farther  north.  Just  below,  on  onr 
light,  was  an  ancient  bndge  over  it,  having  a  round  arch  ;  with 
a  road  leading  from  it  up  the  hill  south  of  EtistQl.  We  here 
entered  a  side  valley  coming  from  the  east,  and  followed  it  up 
to  its  top  ;  where,  at  3.45,  we  came  out  on  the  brow  of  the  great 
Wady  Kalunia,  which  further  down  takes  the  name  of  Isma'il. 
We  were  here  in  a  notch  in  the  ridge  ;  with  Kustul  on  a  high 
point  just  on  our  right,  distant  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  This  name 
would  seem  to  be  ctoiiirad  fiom  some  OatMmn,  probably  of  the 
cnuaden ;  of  which  no  hietorical  trace  zemains.^  What  is  now 
seen,  we  were  told,  is  merely  the  mina  of  a  tower  of  the  Amily 
Abu  Ghaush,  where  formerly  they  sometimes  took  refuge.  It 
may  vent'  piohnhly  have  been  built  on  earlier  foundations.  Soba 
stands  upon  the  same  lofty  ridge  between  the  Wadys  Isma'il 
and  Ghrirab  ;  and  Nel)y  Saniwil  was  now  in  view  on  the  lelt.' 

We  began  inmiediately  to  descend  into  the  great  valley, 
along  a  side  ravine.  The  descent  was  steep  and  long.  Two 
thirds  of  the  way  down  there  was  ft  small  finrntun  the  way  side, 
which  had  been  carefully  built  up  for  the  traveiQer ;  bat  not  for 
his  horse.  At  4.15,  before  quite  reiiching  the  bottom  of  the  val- 
ley, w  e  were  opposite  Kalonia,  lying  hifjti  up  on  the  northwestern 
declivity  ;  and  here,  leaving  the  great  road,  we  ascended  to  the 
village,  and  encamped  for  the  night.  We  were  much  exhausted  ; 
for  the  way  had  been  long  and  wearisome.  I  have  traveUed  in 
my  day  many  drear}'  roads  ;  but  none  more  uninteresting  and 
desolate  than  this,  the  great  avenue  to  the  Holy  City. 

KOldnia  is  not  ft  la^  village ;  the  honses  stand  in  tenaoes 
along  the  deoHvity.  The  people  have  the  name  of  being  great 
thieves;  but  we  were  not  troubled  by  them.  The  narrow  bottom 
of  the  valley  below  was  Med  with  orchards  of  froit  trees  of 
various  kinds,  as  figs,  pomegranates,  quinces,  pears,  etc.  The 
name  of  the  village  suggests  a  former  Colonia  of  the  Romans  ; 
but  more  probably  it  comes  from  the  ancient  Kovion  or  CtUon 
of  the  Septiiaj^int  and  Jerome." 

From  our  tent  we  could  see  'A in  Karim  down  the  valley,  in 
ft  recess  of  the  eastern  moontaln,  halF  way  up.  We  saw  it  a 
fortnight  later  more  folly.* 

Wednesday,  AprU  28tk, — ^We  letnmed  to  tiie  spot,  where  we 

*  Fwtbe  name  Caafd^MmPManvm  there  Jerome  would  probitbhr  have  giTen  that 
wemt  tolMiio  nth<>rit7ir1iBtev«r.  Ritler  fbnn  in  faO^  nther  Iftu  (Man,  Th« 
Eldk.  ZVL  p.  r>49.  iisinio  Is  found  !n  the  time  ofthccnuadea; 

*  Beuings  from  brow,  at  3.45 :  Emma,  Wilkeu  Gesch.  der  Kmuz.  IV.  609, 610. 


*  Qr.  Kov\6y,  see  ahnvf,  p.  15C.  n.  3.  186°.  KBUBl  S76*.  J«roMl«m  votd  & 
Had  there  been  here  a  known  Coionia,  £. 
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last  night  left  the  great  road ;  and  set  off  thence  at  G.30.  Five 
minutes  further  down,  and  just  before  reaching  the  bed  of  the 
valley,  there  was  a  quadrangular  ruin,  with  bevelled  stones  at  tlio 
comers  ;  the  middle  portions  uf  the  walls  being  of  less  careful 
woik.'  A  paved  modem  bridge,  with  pointed  arclies,  cioBses  the 
water-bed  <n  the  Talley.  The  path  immediately  ascends  a  ride 
valley,  rocky  and  narrow  ;  wbien,  at  7.15,  brou^t  us  out  at  its 
head  on  the  border  of  a  tract  of  taUe  land.  Here  seveml  points 
which  we  had  formerly  known,  came  in  ta0lt ;  as  Neby  Samwil, 
Tuleil  el-Fill,  Beit  Iksa,  Beit  Surik.'  We  now  ke})t  along  upon 
the  table  land  ;  and  almost  immediately  a  sliort  shallow  Wady 
on  our  left  descended  northwest  to  the  great  valley  ;  where,  at 
the  junction,  on  the  eastern  shoulder,  we  saw  below  us  the  vil- 
lage of  lifieh. 

Another  shallow  Wady  now  went  off  tenth ;  and  then 
another,  now  green  with  fields  of  grain,  in  which  at  7.25  we  saw 
the  convent  SE  the  Crow,  distant  half  a  mile  directly  south. 
Another  low  swell  being  surmounted,  the  Mount  of  Olives  and 
the  Holy  City  burst  n]K)n  our  view,  S.  75°  E.  In  tlie  south 
was  tlie  plain  of  Rejihaim  and  its  valleys  ;  while  beyond  towered 
the  liigh  ridge  west  of  Beit  Jala,  between  Wady  Aluued  and 
Wady  Bittir.  Leavi^  on  our  right  the  cemeteiy  and  upper 
pool,  we  reached  the  Yftia  sate  at  7.55. 

The  approach  to  the  Hdj  City  on  this  ride  affords  no  view 
of  the  interior  ;  which  is  hidden  DOth  by  the  slope  of  the  ground 
eastwards  and  the  high  western  waD.  The  view  as  one  ap- 
proaches from  the  north  is  very  much  to  be  i)referred.  As  we 
drew  near,  some  traces  of  improvement  were  visible  around  the 
city.  On  the  low  hill  beyond  the  upper  ])art  of  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  south  of  the  upper  pool,  a  large  garden  of  several 
acres  had  been  laid  off  in  teiiaees,  and  phinted  with  fruit  trees  ; 
it  was  said  to  belong  to  the  Greek  oonyenl  The  nanow  strip 
of  ground  a4}ao6nt  to  the  western  wall  of  the  city,  which  for- 
merly was  open,  was  now  walled  in  and  sown  with  grain.  Just 
by  the  Ydfa  gate,  also,  a  long  narrow  structure  had  been  erected 
against  the  wall,  in  which  were  coffee-houses. 

We  entered  tlie  <  ity,  and  took  lodgings  for  the  day  at  one  of 
the  hotels.  We  afterwards  engaged  private  rooms  in  the  Ger- 
man BriiderhauSy  to  which  we  removed  next  morning ;  and 
remained  there  during  our  sojourn  in  the  city.  This  anange- 
ment  was  not  only  mnch  less  expenri^e  than  living  at  a  hotel ; 
but  gave  us  the  entire  control  of  our  time.  We  had  our  own 
beds;  and  our  servants  provided  our  meals,  as  usual  Our 


'  Ii  thi«  perhape  the  "IbfMken  ohnzoh  " 
of  KBlAnia  of  which  Dr  WUmb  mkaf 
Ludf  <ir  tiwBibU  O.  267. 


>  Bearing  at  7.15  :  Kitetid  280°.  Neby 
SMnwU848°.  Beit  Ikn  342°.  B«itSMk 
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muleteers  went  out  of  the  city  to  find  pasture  for  their  beasts  ; 
but  soon  came  back  witii  rueful  countenances)  saying  their 
mules  bad  been  pressed  for  the  service  of  the  government.  An 
application  from  the  American  comul,  who  just  then  arrived 
from  BeirCkt,  speedily  set  the  matter  right ;  but  the  muleteers 
did  not  again  ventuie  their  animalH  out  of  our  immediate  pro- 
tection. 

Wc  thus  reached  the  Holy  City  on  the  twenty-fourth  day 
after  our  departure  from  Beirtit  ;  a  slow  rate  of  travel  certainly  ; 
but  we  had  explored  with  some  minuteness  the  middle  portions 
of  Galilee,  and  parts  of  SamariAy  whicb  as  yet  were  little  known. 
We  were  greatly  struck  with  the  richness  and  productiveness  of 
the  splendid  plains  especially  of  Lower  GaUlee,  including  that 
of  Esdraelon.  In  these  respects  that  region  surpasses  all  the 
rest  uf  Palestine.  In  the  division  of  the  country  among  tlio 
trilx's,  Judah  was  the  largest,  ami  took  the  largest  territory. 
But  broad  tracts  of  its  land  were  rocky  and  sterile,  and  others 
desert  ;  wliile  even  its  great  plain  along  the  coast  was  and  is  less 
fertile  than  those  further  north.  Zebulun  and  Issachar,  appa- 
rently the  smallest  tribes,  had  the  cream  of  Palestine ;  whfle 
Asher  and  NaphtaJi,  further  north,  possessed  the  rich  uplands  and 
wooded  bills  of  Galilee,  still  ridi  and  abundant  in  tillage  and 
pasturage. 

Most  travellers  in  passing  up  from  Yafa  and  Bamleh  to 
Jerusalem,  follow  the  direct  road  by  Saris.  On  this  route  they 
see  no  scriptund  places,  except  the  fortress  of  Emmaus  and 
Kirjath-jearim  ;  they  traverse  a  dreary  and  desolate  region  ; 
and  the  approach  to  the  Holy  City  itself  presents  no  feature  of 
Interest.  I  would  venture  to  recommend,  (and  I  know  that  my 
companion  agreed  with  me,)  that  the  traveler  should  take  the 
camel  road  from  Bamleh  to  Jerusalem  ;  or,  rather,  the  road 
lying  still  further  north  by  Beth-horon.  In  this  way  he  will  pass 
near  to  Lydda,  Gimzo.  Lower  and  Upper  Beth-horon,  and  Gibeon  ; 
lie  will  see  Ramah  and  Gibeah  near  at  hand  on  liis  left  ;  and  he 
may  pause  on  Scopus  to  gaze  upon  the  city  from  one  of  the 
finest  points  of  view.  The  distance  by  this  route  is  somewhat 
greater ;  but  the  traveller  will  find  himself  amply  repaid,  in  the 
better  conntiy  wbicb  be  traverses,  in  the  more  numerous  scrip- 
tural associations^  and  in  the  &r  more  striking  approach  to  the 
Hdy  Oitjr. 
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As  we  thufl  an^ain  looked  abroad  upon  the  Holy  City,  after 
an  interval  of  fourteen  years,  signs  of  change  and  a  measure  of 
general  improvement  were  everywhere  visible.  The  city,  like 
the  whole  country,  had  long  since  reverted  to  the  direct  sway  of 
the  Sultan ;  and  the  various  civil  and  political  reforms  of  the 
Ottonuui  empiie  had  hen  also  been  nominally  mtrodnoed.  A 
powerful  foreign  influence  bad  been  brought  in,  and  was  stiU  exert- 
ed, by  the  establishment  of  the  Anglo-Pmssian  bishopric  and  the 
other  enterprises  connected  with  it.  The  erection  of  the  Protes- 
tant cathe(lral  on  Mount  Zion,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  English 
consulate  the  opening  of  the  Jewish  ho8})ital  also  on  Zion, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  English  mission  ;  and  likewise  of  the 
Prussian  hospital  under  the  care  of  the  German  "deaconesses" 
80  called ;  the  establishment  of  8ch(x»ls,  and  the  introduction 
of  agncultuial  labour  in  connection  with  them  ;  all  had  served 
to  increase  the  circulation  of  money^  and  to  stimulate  the  native 
mind  to  like  eflforts.  The  convents  had  erected  several  huge 
buildings,  and  established  schools ;  and  there  was  a  process 
going  on  in  Jerusalem,  of  tearing  down  old  dwellings  and 
replacing  them  by  new  ones,  which  reminded  nie  somewhat  of 
New  York.  There  were  at  this  time  more  houses  undergoing 
tliis  transformation  in  the  Holy  City,  than  I  liad  seen  the  year 
before  in  six  of  the  principal  cities  of  Iloll;iiid.  As  a  natural 
result,  there  was  more  activity  in  the  streets  ;  there  were  more 
people  in  motion,  more  bustle,  and  more  business. 

Abng  with  all  this  there  was  a  greater  influx  of  Franks, 
both  as  residents  and  travellers.  The  members  of  the  London 

*  Perminmon  to  erect  tho  church  was  ob-  of  the  Romish  see;  which  tolerates  Pro* 

trfned  uiily  ou  condition  of  its  being  tbim  tcstant  worsliip  in  Rom*  toel^  Oolj  in  til6 

oonoected'with  the  consulate.   Herein  the  haam  of  au  ambaaMdor. 
Turkish  government  imitated  the  policy 
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miHsion  to  the  Jews  had  mostly  fixed  theiiiKelves  on  Zion,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Anghcuu  church  and  near  the  Jewish  quarter. 
The  Gtennan  residentB  were  chiefly  in  the  eame  neighboiiihoocL 
For  tiie  accommodation  of  traveUen  there  were  now  two  exten- 

idve  hotels,  (a  third  had  been  for  some  time  closed,)  which 
furnished  plentiful  tables  and  tolerable  beds,  at  about  the  New- 
York  prices  of  that  date.    There  were  also  several  private  lodg- 

inn^-houses,  nearly  upon  the  London  plan,  in  different  parts  of 
the  city.  The  number  of  Frank  travellers  was  said  to  have 
greatly  increased  ;  and  it  was  a  frequent  remark,  that  there 
were  more  visitors  from  the  American  States  than  from  Great 
Britain. 

The  American  mlmncnariee,  with  whom  we  fi>nnd  a  home 
in  1838,  witiidrew  from  the  city  in  1843  ;  it  having  been 
deemed  adTiaaUe  to  ooooeDtrate  the  labours  of  tlie  mission  more 
in  Lebanon  and  northern  Syria.*  The  houpc  in  which  we  had 
hxlji^ed  was  afterwards  occupied  by  Mr  Schultz,  tlie  Pmssian 
consul ;  whose  lamented  decease  took  place  in  the  autumn  of 
1851.  xVt  tliis  time,  Dr  Valentiner,  the  chaplain  of  the  Prussian 
consulate,  was  residing  in  it ;  the  newly  appointed  consul,  Mr 


American  raddent  in  the  city,  Dr  Barclay  of  Yiiginia,  with  hiB 
estimable  family  ;  a  physician  and  missionary  of  the  Campbell- 
ite  persuasion. 

xJotwithstanding  this  appearance  of  change,  and  in  so  far  of 
improYement,  Jemsalem  is  still  in  all  its  features  an  oriental 
city  ;  in  its  rloseness  and  filth,  in  its  stagnation  and  moral 
darkness.  It  was  ao;ain  diliicult  to  realize,  that  this  indeed  had 
been  the  sjjleudid  cajiital  of  David  and  Solomon,  in  honour  of 
which  Hebrew  poets  and  prophets  poured  forth  their  inspired 
strtUQS  ;  where  the  God  of  Israel  was  said  to  dwell  on  earth, 
and  manifested  his  glory  in  the  temple ;  where  He,  who  is 
"  Head  over  all  things  to  the  church,"  lived  and  tanght  in  the 
flesh,  and  also  suffered  and  died  as  the  Lamb  df  God  that 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  Yet  it  was  even  so  ; 
and  from  this  now  inconsiderable  place,  thus  degraded  and 
trodden  down,  there  has  gone  forth  in  former  ages  upon  the 
nations  an  intluence  for  weal  or  wo,  for  time  and  for  eternity, 
such  as  the  whole  world  l^eside  has  never  exerted. 

As  our  time  was  limited,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  improve 
every  moment  Our  observations  were  cf  course  in  a  measure 
desultory  ;  and  consisted  more  in  examining  again  what  we  had 
seen  before  and  what  others  had  since  brought  into  notice,  than 
in  searching  for  new  discoveries.    These  ktter  can  hardly  be 

*  Ut  W]iH»g  wu  WW  ctatimMd  ftt  ing  &fl«d»  be  lelniMd  bomv ;  saA  is  now 
Bdfftt  The  linllib  of  Mr  Lumeeu  hwr*  tiie  putar  «f  »  ohweh  in  Qwgok. 


Bosen,  not  having  yet  arrived. 
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hoped  for  to  any  great  extent,  until  there  shall  he  opportunity  for 
extensive  excavations.  An  outHne  of  our  procecdiuj^  will  he  in 
place  here  ;  before  entering  upon  what  I  may  liave  to  say  further 
concerning  the  ancient  topography  of  the  Holy  City. 

We  reached  the  Holy  City^  as  before  related,  on  the  monung 
of  Wednetdaf,  April  28iA;  and  after  fixing  ourselves  £>r  the 
day  at  the  hotel,  our  first  care  was  to  obtain  the  letters  from 
Europe  and  Amerioai  which  had  been  awaitmg  our  arrival 
The  perusal  of  these,  with  the  neceosaiy  time  for  reading  and 
rest,  mainly  occupied  the  forenoon. 

We  sallied  forth  at  last ;  and  paid  our  respects  first  to  Mr 
Finn  the  British  consul,  residing  under  the  roof  of  the  Anglican 
cathedral  To  him  and  his  accomplished  lady  we  were  indebted 
fi>r  many  aots  of  attention  and  TnwilniMMi  during  our  stay  in  the 
eity.  In  the  afternoon  we  called  ako  on  Dr  Mc^wan,  who  has 
charge  of  the  hospital  for  Jews,  and  passed  a  pleasant  hour. 
He  occupies  a  new  house  situated  on  the  northern  brow  of  Zion ; 
and  his  windows  afford  one  of  the  best  views  of  the  interior  city. 
Dr  McGowan's  kindness  and  attentions  were  afterwards  un- 
wearied ;  and  to  his  exertions  and  influence  among  the  natives 
we  were  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of  prosecuting  some  of 
our  most  important  in(|uiries.  Bishop  Gobat  was  already  on 
his  way  to  England  on  a  visit ;  and  I  had  to  forego  the  pleasure 
of  mairing  his  acquaintance.  Mr  Kicolayson,  whom  we  saw 
here  on  our  former  journey,  was  likewise  absent  on  a  visit  to 
Engjaod.  He  is  now  rector  of  the  AngUcan  church  ;  and  his 
place  was  temporarily  supjdied  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Reichardt  from 
London.  A  nephew  of  the  latter,  ^Ir  H.  0.  Reichardt,  wlio 
had  already  been  for  some  time  in  the  Holy  City,  gave  us  much 
valuable  information  and  aid. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  we  walked  out  to  examine 
the  remains  of  antiquity  around  the  southwest  comer  of  the 
Haram  area^  We  came  first  to  the  wailing  place  of  the  Jews  ;* 
and  then  tried  to  examine  the  wall  between  this  spot  and  tbs 
remains  of  the  andent  arch.  In  this  we  did  not  succeed. 
There  is  in  one  |ilacc  a  window  through  tlie  wall,  through 
which  my  companion  had  once  been  able  to  look  in  upon  the 
dark  interior ;  but  it  was  now  closed  by  a  shutter.  In  resjKJct 
to  the  remains  of  the  arch,  I  liave  nothing  to  add  to  my  fonner 
description.'  But  we  were  both  more  strongly  impressed  than 
ever  with  the  fact,  that  the  architecture  of  this  portion  of  the 
wall,  and  that  at  iha  Jews'  wailing  place,  are  one  and  the  same 

'  See  Vol.  I.  ]».  887.  [L  849  sq.]  and  Modern  JorOMleiB ;  *  and  also  bj 

*  See  Vol  I.     887  n.  [L  424  sq.]— A  Tipping  among  bis  PlatMto  TraiU't  T»i»- 

t|0w  of  dw  •nh  it  dfia  br  BwM  lafioa  of  JoMphu^  VoL  L 

in  his  **Ooiiipantiv«  Viewi  of  Anoimt 
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in  style  and  age ;  and  that  both  belong  to  tlic  very  oldest 
remains  of  the  ancient  substructions  of  tlie  temple.  This  is  a 
matter  of  the  senses  and  of  common  sense;  and  no  one  who 
visits  the  place  without  theoiy  or  prejudice,  mSl  be  likely  to 
have  any  doubt.* 

Tbe  approach  to  the  southwest  comer  and  the  waU  fbrther 
east  had  become  still  more  difficult  than  formerly,  by  reason  of 
the  growth  of  the  cactus  by  which  it  ia  bordered.  We  passed 
across  tbe  adjacent  field  to  the  Bab  el-Miigbaribch,  the  1)11112: 
gate  of  travellers,  in  the  city  wall.  Here  two  men  were  at 
work,  and  tbe  inner  door  of  the  gate  was  open  ;  so  that  we 
could  look  in  upon  the  s]>ace  or  chamber  within.  Ascending  to 
the  walk  upon  the  wall,  we  passed  round  upon  it  to  ita  junction 
with  the  boildinff  covermg  the  south  entrance  of  the  Haiam, 
under  el^-Aksa.  Here  I  got  down ;  and  by  a  considerable  deUmr 
among  the  cactus  entered  the  building:  The  interior  however 
was  too  dark  to  distinguish  anything  acomntely. — We  measured 
along  the  city  wall,  from  a  point  in  a  line  witli  the  western  side 
of  the  Haram,  eastward,  to  the  angle  of  the  eity-wall,  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety  six  feet.  This  gives  proximately  the  length  of 
the  southern  Haram  wall  within  the  city  ;  but  there  is  ])robab]y 
an  element  of  error  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  southwest 
ang^e  of  the  Haram  area,  is  not  precisely  a  right  angle,  but 
somewhat  more;  and  this  would  throw  our  starting-i)oint  too 
far  eastward,  and  make  our  measurement  too  short.  The 
thicket  of  cactus  prevents  all  measurement  along  the  wall  itself. 
Our  measurement  of  the  rest  of  the  southern  wall  will  be  given 
further  on. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  the  society  of  fellow  travellers 
from  the  old  world  and  the  new.  W^e  called  also  upon  the 
American  consul  and  his  family,  who  had  just  arrived  from 
Beirftt. 

TTiwridayf  AprU  29<jk  The  morning  was  occupied  in 
removing  to  our  rooms  in  the  Bruderhaut,  and  in  various  calls  ; 
one  of  them  on  Mr  Van  de  Velde  from  Holland,  and  two  friends 
from  London,  who  had  pleasant  lodgings  not  &r  from  the 
Damascus  gate.  The  former  gentleman  had  been  in  the  conn- 
try  since  November,  travelling  in  dill'erent  parts,  and  taking 
bearings  for  the  ])nrp08C  of  constructing  a  new  map. 

Our  own  lodgings  were  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  city,  north 
of  the  Via  dolorosa  and  west  of  the  main  street  leading  south 
fiom  the  Damascus  gate.   The  place  was  approached  by  a  lane 

'  **We  imi  hmrSfy  point  ont,  tbat  tbe  vwrknis  piMM  all  along  this  ride  of  the 

aMi»«>nry  of  till*  Willi  [at  the  wailini:;  phu  t']  wull  of  tJie  enclosuiv,  jih  was  ditcovcrcl 

is  tb«  ume  as  that  close  to  the  bridge  ;  aA  bj  Mr  Catherwood  on  hi«  Mtrvev."  liart- 

will  be  mm  by  contpuriiig  the  two  viewa.  Mtt)  Walkai  ete.    148;  See  auo  Tdtler, 

•  •  •  7)i0  jnnie  awioiuy  Btai  exiila  in  Topognphie^  L  p.  46jk 
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nmning  up  very  steeply  from  the  latter  street,  and  then  hcnd- 
in^  towards  the  left  till  it  is  joined  by  another  comin";  north 
fri)in  the  Via  dolorosa.^  The  house  is  on  the  northwestern  side 
of  this  irregular  block,  in  a  court ;  and  south  of  it  the  interior 
of  the  block  is  an  open  field  extending  quite  to  the  Via  dolorosa 
and  tiie  etieet  of  the  Damaacns  gate ;  except  that  there  is  a 
nanow  and  in  some  parts  sunken  Ime  of  hoosee  bordering  those 
streetH ;  the  surfiice  of  the  field  at  the  comer  of  {he  two  being 
several  feet  higher  than  tliose  streets.  In  the  same  comer  of 
this  field  stands  the  single  column  said  to  have  belonged  to  tho 
lejrendary  Porta  judiciaria  ;  to  whicli  we  thus  had  access  from 
our  lodgings. — Tlie  Briidt  rltaus  was  so  culled,  as  having  ]>een 
occupied  by  four  missionary  Brethren,  mechanics,  sent  out  in 
1846  and  1848  b/  the  exertions  of  Spittler  of  Basel*  The 
general  idea  was,  that,  living  here  together  unmarried,  and 
teaching  native  yontiui  meohanioal  arts  rad  trades  in  connection 
with  religious  instruction,  they  might  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
people  and  exert  an  influence  as  Christians,  both  by  precept  and 
example.  But  their  hopes  had  not  been  fiilfilled  ;  and  three  of 
the  brethren  had  already  left  and  gone  into  other  employments, 
where  they  might  labour  more  effectively,  and  without  the  re- 
straint of  celibacy.  One  of  them  was  now^  connected  with  the 
Enghsh  schoohi,  and  another  with  the  En^^ish  fimn.  The  one 
who  remained,  If  r  Muller,  oar  host,  was  mok  the  Sehwanswald ; 
and  had  the  simple  piety  of  southern  Germany,  as  well  as  the 
'  mechanical  skill  of  his  native  region.  He  had  two  or  three 
Arab  boys  in  his  workshop  below  ;  while  the  large  upper  rooms 
were  hired  out.  Tie  too  seemed  to  have  the  conviction,  that  he 
could  probably  labour  to  more  purpose  in  some  other  sphere. 

After  completing  our  arrangements,  we  went  out  in  the  fore- 
noon to  examine  the  antiquities  along  the  street  of  the  bazar. 
Tins  street  extends  fiom  about  midway  of  the  Yftb  Gate  street 
northwards  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Damascus  jiate.  It  is  crossed 
at  about  half  way  by  the  Via  dolorosa  ;  and  its  northern  portion 
is  referred  to  above,  and  may  be  called  for  shortness  the  Damas- 
cus Gate  street. — At  the  southern  end,  close  upon  each  side  of 
this  street,  is  a  shorter  parallel  street ;  that  on  the  west  extending 
north  to  the  southern  line  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  or 
thereabouts  ;  wliile  that  on  the  east  reaches  only  about  half  as 
fiir.  These  three  streets,  so  far  as  they  are  thus  parallel,  are 
covered  by  fiat  rooft,  with  openings  left  fi^r  light.  Along  their 
sides  are  arched  spaces  or  vanlts,  wMdh  serve  as  ^  shops  of 

'  T1ic.<«e  t^o  lanes  are  not  marked  in  our  aa  also  nn  Tobkl^  tDd  €11  timt  of  ^ 

former  plan  of  Jenualem,  whicii  was  Ei^Hsh  aujrqr. 

copied  mainly  from  tiMtk  of  Mr  CatiMiv  *  WoUT  pi>  100^  ToUor,  Topograpbie  I. 

wood.  TImj  an  foimd  on  ow  now  Pba,  p.  886. 
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merchants  and  artisans.  The  middle  one  is  the  principal 
bazar ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  other  two  had  been  eon- 
Btructcd  hitcr,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  extent  and  caiiacity  of 
tills  market-place. — On  the  west  of  these  bazars  is  the  liigher 
ground,  on  wliich  once  stood  the  hospital  of  St.  John  with  its 
appnrtenances ;  and  on  the  eastern  eide,  tbe  grooiid  is  also 
higher  than  the  toob  of  the  bazar ;  no  that  one  can  cross  above 
from  one  side  to  the  other  upon  tlie  flat  r(  >oft,  almost  without  pei^ 
ceivinpf  that  there  are  streets  below.  It  seems  very  evident,  that 
all  these  streets  have  been,  for  at  least  a  portion  of  tbe  way, 
excavated  through  what  was  then  higher  ground,  which  thus  now 
remains  on  either  side  ;  and  that  the  shops  or  vaiUts  along  them 
were  in  like  manner  excavations.  At  any  rate,  the  latter  were 
obviously  not  liibt  built  up,  and  then  covered  over  with  earth 
from  elsewhere. 

All  these  streets  have  the  nsual  character,  a  deep  square 
channel  in  the  middle,  just  wide  enough  for  animals  to  pass  each 
other.  In  the  middle  bazar  this  channel  is  laid,  through  most 
of  its  leiip^th.  with  larn;e  antique  stones,  forming  the  covering  of 
a  sewer,  which  is  drained  towards  the  south.  These  stones  ex- 
hibit no  trace  of  a  bevel ;  if  one  ever  exit^ted,  it  has  been  com- 
pletely worn  away. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  question,  but  that  these 
bazars  occupy  the  identical  place  of  the  market  mentioned  by 
EnsebinB  in  the  ^rth  oentniy ;  dose  upon  which  were  tM 
splendid  Propyhca  of  the  BasiUca  of  Oonstantine,  immediately 
on  the  east  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.*  The  monk  Bernard,  who 
was  at  Jerusalem  about  A.  D.  870,  and  lodged  in  the  hospital 
of  Charlemagne  adjacent  to  the  cluireh  of  St.  Mar}',  remarks, 
that  in  front  of  the  same  was  a  fortim  or  market ;  and  ever}' 
one  doing  business  there  paid  yearly  two  gold  pieces.'  This  was 
probably  the  annual  rent  of  a  vault  or  shop. 

Just  &t  the  north  end  of.  the  baiar,  a  street  cornea  up  from 
the  southeast ;  and  another  goes  off  westwards,  ascending  grad- 
ually to  the  court  on  the  south  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. This  latter  street  affords  the  only  access  to  that  church 
from  this  quarter.  On  the  south  side  of  the  same,  before 
reaching  the  said  court,  there  is  a  beautiful  Roman  or  Byzantine 
I)ortal,  with  a  round  arch,  and  ornaments  of  delicate  and  elab- 
orate sculpture.  This  leads  into  an  open  place  on  the  south 
the  precincts  of  the  Holy  Sejpulcbre,  where  once  stood  the  church 
of  St  Mary  Laima^  llie  eastern  end  wnd  arched  reoeas  of 
this  or  of  some  like  bnilding,  still  remain.  Acyaoent  to  these 

*  Bowk  Vit  Cout  8.  8S  ^r'  ubr^s  Hum  anno  tohritdiiot  utmot  illi  mil  iDoA 

ft«Tv^  irKartias  tyopas.  pfOTidet.**    See  Vol.  I.  p.  3«»2  pq.  [H,  48.] 

*  Bernard.  10,  "Ante  ipsum  hospitala  *  See  Vol  I.  p.  3'J4.  liL  4A.} 
Ml  fOTum,  pvo  q«»  vduvdivw  ibi  nego- 
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on  the  Bouth,  is  the  niin  of  a  structure  rescmhliTip;  a  Khun, 
ohviously  once  the  Xenodocliinm,  which  was  connected  with  tlie 
church.' — Passing  in  at  the  said  jiortal,  and  asccndinj?  around  tlio 
eastern  side  of  these  ruins,  the  crudie  of  the  knights  liospitul- 
ers,  we  looked  at  the  eround  fintber  south,  now  an  open  field  or 
postnrey  and  compared  its  elevstion  with  the  streets  below  on 
the  south  and  east.  Those  on  the  east  aie  the  basars  just 
described  ;  that  on  the  south  is  the  street  from  the  Ydfa  gate, 
and  is  not  less  than  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  lower  than  the  open 
ffround  above.  Along  tliis  latter  street,  westward  from  the 
bazars,  is  a  line  of  pointed  arches  or  vaults  extending  nearly  to 
the  next  corner  ;  they  are  larger  and  finer  than  those  along  the 
bazars  ;  and  are  now,  like  the  latter,  occuj)ied  as  shops  by 
artisans.  Just  at  the  comer  of  the  bazars  is  a  short  tract  of 
wall  built  up  of  bereOed  stones.  Some  of  the  work  here  looks 
ancient  at  first,  the  stones  being  much  decayed ;  bat  on  com- 
paring them  with  some  of  those  in  the  pointed  arches  of  the 
adjacent  vaults,  they  are  seen  to  be  of  the  same  character,  soft, 
and  easily  worn  away  by  tlie  weather.  Both  the  comer  and  the 
arches  are  of  the  same  style  of  architecture  ;  and  both  obviously 
stcxxi  in  connection  with  the  great  palace  of  the  knights  of  St. 
John." 

On  the  elevated  plot  above  mentioned,  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  western  basar,  and  just  south  of  the  middle  point  of  the 
same,  is  seen  a  firagment  of  masonry,  perhaps  a  pier  or  the  comer 
of  a  projection  in  the  eastern  wall  of  the  same  palace.  This 
has  sometimes  been  referred  to  a  high  antiquity.  Some  of  the 
stones  are  indeed  much  decayed  ;  but  on  examination  they  are 
at  once  seen  to  be  of  the  same  kind  with  those  in  the  ])ointed 
arches  along  the  street  on  the  south  ;  many  of  which  are  in  like 
manner  decayed.  There  is  indeed  here  no  trace  of  an  antiquity 
greater  than  that  of  the  palace ;  to  which  the  fragment  ohviously 
belonged.  It  may  have  been  one  of  the  piers  of  a  portal ;  but 
a  strooie  imagination  is  needed  to  make  out  any  trace  of  an 
aioh.   These  remarks  are  the  result  of  repeated  examinations.* 

From  the  north  end  of  the  bazars  to  the  Damascus  gate  the 
street  is  single,  and  for  most  of  the  way  uncovered.  But  from 
the  comer  of  tlie  street  leading  down  by  Helena's  hospital,  so 
called,  quite  to  the  Via  dolorosa,  it  is  again  roofed  over,  with 
openings  for  light,  as  before.  The  roof  here,  as  elsewhere,  is 
high  enough  for  loaded  and  mounted  camels  to  pass  along  with- 

*  8m  VoL  I.  p.  894.  [ii  45,]  urongly  two  pillAri ;  Imt  properly  njeoCt 

'  So  too  Mr  Whitangj  IM  &  Mol»  IV,  tiw  antiquity  of  the  fragment.    So  too  Mr 

end  of  the  volume.  Wbitmg,  Note  IV,  end  of  tlie  Tolumc. 

'  Holy  City  IL  p.  57.   Sdnlti  p.  61.  Tobkr,  Topogrsphie  L  p.  101. 

K»ft  p.  29.    Thif  hMer  writer  hat 
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out  (lifficnltv.  Tliis  covered  wav  also  is  used  as  a  bazar  for 
workshops  ;  though  now  comparatively  deserted. 

In  the  open  street  or  place  l)etweeii  the  hasar  and  this  cov- 
ered way,  on  the  west  tide,  under  the  high  hank,  are  seen  three 
colamns  of  gre^  granite  ;  one  lying  just  at  the  entraooe  of  the 
covered  way,  and  two  still  erect  further  south.  These  columns 
are  directly  on  the  line  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
A  fourth,  once  pcrlin])s  connected  with  these,  lies  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  middle  haz-ur  on  tlie  south.  Just  at  the  left  of 
tlic  erect  coluninH,  a  blind  j)ath  beji^ns  and  winds  up  the  steep 
hank  Ix^liind  them  ;  and  so  leads  up  to  tlie  court  on  the  north 
of  the  present  Coptio  and  Abyssinian  convent  This  court  is 
east  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  8ex)\dchrc  ;  and  is  over  the  suh- 
iernmean  chapel  of  Helena  so  called,  and  that  shown  aa  the 
jjaoe  where  the  cross  was  found;  the  convent  being  on  its 
Bouthem  side.*  From  the  court  one  looks  up  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Greek  portion  of  tlio  p^reat  church.  Just  on  the  north  is 
the  entnuice  to  the  immense  underground  cistern,  Bometimea 
called  the  Treasury  of  Helena. 

Two  other  columns,  both  of  limestone,  are  still  standing  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  western  bazar ;  one  built  into  the  wall 
on  the  eastern  nde ;  the  other  taller,  bat  so  snrrounded  by 
houses,  tiiat  only  its  top  is  seen.  These  of  course  stood  in  no 
connection  with  the  granite  columns. 

Amid  the  very  many  objects  which  called  for  examination 
during  our  former  visit  to  Jerusalem  in  1838,  our  attention  was 
not  directed  to  these  granite  columns  ;  which  had  stood  unnoticed 
for  centuries.  They  were  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
pul)lic  by  Schultz  in  1845  ;  and  made  to  do  duty  as  remains  of 
the  ancient  second  wall.'  In  the  following  year  (1846)  I  ven- 
tured to  express  the  opinion,  that  these  columns  had  originally 
made  part  of  the  splendid  Propj^ma  on  the  east  of  the  great 
Basilica  erected  by  Oonstantine.'  According  to  Euselnus  this 
Basilica  was  separated  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre  by  an  open 
court ;  and  bey(»nd  it,  (on  the  east,)  was  another  open  court 
towards  the  entrances,  with  cloisters  (aroai)  on  each  side,  and 
gates  in  front;  af\er  which,  in  tlie  very  midst  of  the  street  of 
the  market,*  the  beautiful  rropijlwa  (vestibule)  of  the  whole 
structure  presented  to  those  passing  by  on  the  outside  the  won- 
detful  view  of  the  things  seen  within.*"   At  the  very  point 

*  Ftvsf.  WflUs  in  Hotj  City,  II.  p.  824.     Talerins ;  and  because  this  acsoordf  beet 

*  E.  G.  Sihultz,  JiMusnlctn,  p.  fiO.  wtli  the  chnract*  of  the  ground.  Prof. 
'  See  Bibliotk  Sacra,  Aug.  Itt46,  p.   'Willis  renders: middle  of  the  broad  mar- 

456  eq.  ket-place;*  wbieh  certainly  U  jiistified  by 

*  Eupeb.  ftj /»' ouT^j/i/<r»jJ  irAoTff-  tht;  abpt'ijcc  of  the  nrticlo  hcfon"  dyo/jar, 
at  kyopas^  Vit  Const.  8.  39.  I  have  ren-  but  not  by  the  place  itaelf.  This  could 
d««a  Ihb  bgr  **  street  of  tiie  nMrket^*  ia  not  wdl  have  been  fcw»fartfimtibe  treat. 
Mooidiiiioe  with  the  TarrioD  tnd  note  of  *  Eitseh.VU»C(mit.ft.89.  Aeotwdinglo 
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"where,  according  to  tllis  description,  the  Fropylcea  must  have 
been  dtnated^  are  etiU  Been  these  granite  colimiDB ;  I  have 
heen  gratified  to  find  my  own  opinion  sustained  at  a  Liter  day 
by  the  more  competent  authority  of  Prof.  WOlis.*  At  present 
these  colamns  are  mucli  lower  than  the  p^ound  on  the  west ;  and 
it  is  not  improhable,  that  originally  a  flight  of  steps  led  up  £rom 
them  to  the  gates  of  the  court  above. 

Returning  to  the  covered  way,  tlie  important  ])oint  to  be 
noted  is,  tlmt  the  street  is  here  carried  along  a  hollow  way,  exca- 
vated througli  the  ridge  running  down  eastward  by  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  rke  of  ground  on  the  western  side 
to  the  court  of  the  Coptic  convent,  has  been  already  mentioned ; 
and  the  surface  a  little  fbrther  north  is  still  higher ;  so  that 
there  is  quite  a  descent  ftom  the  houses  standing  over  the  great 
cistern  of  Helena  to  the  roof  of  the  covered  street.  On  tlio 
eastern  side  of  the  covered  way,  and  on  a  level  with  tlie  roof,  is 
the  garden  of  the  house  in  which  we  formerly  lodged,  now  the 
resit  leiice  of  the  Prussian  consul ;  with  cypresses  and  other  largo 
trees  growing  in  it,  and  at  least  one  immense  cistern  underueath.* 
Beyond  the  house  towards  the  east  the  ground  descends  again 
more  steeply. 

It  matters  little  here,  whether  this  ridge  be  of  earth  or 
of  rock.  I  suppose  it,  however,  to  be  mainly  the  latter ;  al- 
though it  18  very  possible  that  the  passage  may  be  lined  with 
masonry.  The  chapel  of  the  cross,  under  the  court  alx)ve  men- 
tioned, is  understood  to  be  excavated  in  the  rock.'  The  cistern 
of  Helena,  further  north,  is  certainly  thus  excavated  ;  and  the 
houses  over  it  still  stand  upon  the  crust  of  rock,  which  is  con- 
siderably hig^r  than  the  said  court  On  the  east  of  the  street 
are  still  cisterns  in  the  rock;  while  below  the  consulate  Ihe 
rocky  ridge  comes  out,  and  crosses  \ery  obliquely  the  street  lead- 
ing down  by  Helena's  hospital.  Here  the  path  is  actually  carried 
down  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  The  house  of  the  Prussian  consul 
is  entered  from  this  street  by  a  covered  passage,  from  which 
there  is  an  ascent  by  several  steps  to  an  open  court :  under  which 
is  a  large  cistern  hewn  in  tlie  rock.  Thence  several  more  steps 
lead  up  to  tlie  garden  and  main  dwellings.* 

ArculAu,  the  Basilica  itaelf  atood  over  the  an  o{)p(irtuiiitv  for  personal  inspection, 
■pot  wfaiwe flie  mm  wm ftwnd}  AntoniMa  Prof.  WillLs  Im'^  fnllcn  into  an  error  as  to 
1.  7.  tho  rHntivc  olovatinn  of  the  nhf  of  tlie 

*  Holy  City,  II.  p.  250.    Lond.  1849.       church  of  the  Sepulchre  and  <>f  tlie  bazar 

*  See  VoL  1.  p.  824.  [L  4S0.] — The    street ;  as  al^  in  respect  to  the  nature  of 
Urveat  of  the  dstenu  than  meatuned  is   the  ridge  above  described.    Ho  supposes  , 
nnaer  thii  garden.  "  that  the  pavement  of  the  rotunda  lies  at 

*  Iloly  City,  II.  p.  222.  So  too  tho  abont  the  same  level  as  the  str.  ct  of  St. 
flight  of  steps  leading  down  to  the  cbapol  Stephen  "  or  bazar  street  (Holjr  Oitj,  II. 
«f  Helena,  and  perhaps  also  pait  of  wat  p.  238) ;  and,  further,  that  rise  of 
chapel  itdelf;  ibid.  p.  220.  ground  1  ■  liin  1  tlie  granite  colntnns  is  "a 

*  It  in  to  Ih;  n-Lrn  tted,  that  for  want  of    bouk  of  earth  (not  of  rock;,"  while  the 

Vol.  ill. -10 
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Towards  the  north  the  covered  way  ends  at  the  point  where 
the  street  ft  crossed  by  the  Via  dolorosa.  I  have  formerly  made 
the  remark,  that  the  Via  dolorosa  seems  to  hare  been  first  got 
up'  daring  or  after  the  times  of  the  crusades ;  and  that  the 

earliest  allusion  to  it  I  had  been  able  to  find,  is  in  Marinas  Sanu- 

tus  in  the  fourteenth  century."  *  This  writer  merely  enumer- 
ates for  the  first  time  the  legendary  sites  alon^i^  the  street ;  but 
has  not  the  name.  The  opinion  which  1  thus  ventured  to 
advance,  has  since  been  confirmed  by  a  document  of  the 
twelfth  centur}',  first  published  in  1843.'  From  this  document 
it  plainly  appears,  that  in  the  twelfth  century  no  street  in  Je- 
msalem  bore  this  name.  The  one  now  so  called  by  the  monks 
had  at  that  time  two  names  in  different  parts.  West  of  the 
street  of  the  basar  it  was  called  la  me  du  Sepulchre ;  while 
east  of  the  same,  quite  to  the  gate  leading  to  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  it  w;is  known  as  la  me  de  Josaphat^  In  the 
highest  part  uf  the  said  street  of  Jehoshaphat,  overagainst  the 
temple,  there  was  at  that  time  a  g^ateway,  called  Fortes 
doulereuses.*  The  ground  of  this  aj)pellation  is  unknown.  The 
gateway  would  seem  to  have  been  the  present  Ecce  Homo; '  and 
the  name  being  gradually  tmnsferred  to  the  street,  the  latter 
became  the  Via  dolorosa. 

At  the  crossing  of  this  latter  street  and  that  from  the  bazar, 
on  the  nortliwest  comer,  considerably  above  the  street,  is  seen 
the  single  column  said  to  mark  the  ])lace  of  the  supposed  Porta 
judiciaria.  It  is  of  liiiiestoTie ;  and  of  course  stands  in  no 
connection  with  the  granite  j)illar8  further  south.  Only  the  top 
of  the  column  is  seen  from  without ;  the  bottom  is  in  the  back 
wall  of  a  cofiee-roaster's  shop  below,  where  there  is  no  appearance 
of  a  pedestal* 

It  is  an  obvious  remark,  that  4  sing^  eohmm  fiunishes  in 
itself  no  evidence  of  a  gate ;  otherwise  we  might  find  many  gates 
all  over  the  city.  Nor  can  the  tradition  of  a  former  gate  upon 
this  spot,  be  traced  back  among  the  Latins  further  than  the  end 
of  the  crusades  ;  while  the  Greek  church  is  said  to  have  no  such 
tradition  at  all.^    Brocardus,  in  1283,  is  the  first  to  mention  a 

covered  way  too  is carripf!  thronph  "raised  Tom.  II.  p.  531  cq.    IVprinfcd  in  Srhnlte, 

ground ibid.  pp.  240,  241.    Tliis  Utter  App.  p.  107  t*i.    Holy  City  I.  p.  13a  «q. 

■tatnneiit  it  eorrcct«d  in  the  text  abovei  Also  in  Vol.  II.  of  this  work,  App.  II. 

TTif>  pavement  of  the  rotunda  cannot  well,  *  Lo  Citcz  de  JhenUb  §  6«-7. 

At  the  veiy  least,  be  lew  than  from  twenty  *  Ibid.  §  7. 

to  Hiir^  llsetliiglur  iSoma  tiie  ■tnetofthe  *  So  too  Schnltz,  Jenu.  p.  120. 

•  buar.  •  Tobler,  Topographie  I.  p.  253. 

*  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  288,  262.  [i.  344,  372.J  '  Tobler,  ibid.  p.  258.  According  to 
Marin.  Sanut.  8.  14.  10.  p.  257.  this  writer,  the  Greeks  regard  the  column 

*  See  *  La  Citez  de  JheruBalem,'  a  do-  that  oo  wluch  Petw'a  wok  craw;  while 
ecription  of  Jenualem  in  old  French,  of  tlia  aaotiier  Oreek  wa&Mittf  iMlW  it  tiia 
twell^h  century,  fir^t  published  in  Bou-  column  on  which  the  Wlilenee  of  Jaaoe 
gnot  Afloses  de  JeruBalem,  foL  Pazia  1843,  waa  povted  up. 
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Porta  judiciaria  ;  of  which  he  says  there  were  vestip^es  in  the 
old  wall  of  the  city  ;  though  in  his  day  the  gate  of  that  name 
was  in  the  northwestern  ])art  of  the  modern  wall,  leading  out  to 
Shiloh  (Nehy  Samwil)  and  Giheon.'  He  gives  no  clue  to  the 
position  of  the  supposed  ancient  gate.  F.  Fabri  in  1483  is 
somewhat  moie  explicit ;  passing  doirn  from  the  Holy  Sepnlchie 
and  along  the  street  of  the  basar  northwards,  he  saw  the 
ancient  gate,  of  which  half  an  arch  of  thick  wall  remained  ;  and 
leaving  this  on  the  right  hand,  he  came  afterwards  to  the  house 
of  Veronica,  so  calletl,  now  shown  on  the  east  of  the  bazar 
street.*  This  ^vould  bring  the  gate  somewhere  into  the  vicinity 
of  its  present  site  ;  but  would  place  it  at  least  on,  or  near,  the 
o})])osite  southeast  coraer  of  the  crossing.  A  century  later  the 
gate  was  detinitely  dxed  in  its  present  position,  and  with  the 
one  oolimm.* 

So  much  Ibr  this  traditionary  gateway ; "  wluch,  like  the 
granite  columns  Ihrther  south,  has  bMn  referrad  to  as  a  remnant 
of  the  ancient  second  wall.* 

The  placos  and  oljects  thus  far  enumerated  were  all  visited 
and  examined  during  the  forenoon  of  tliis  day.  But  in  order  to 
avoid  repetition,  I  have  also  incorporated  the  results  of  repeated 
subsequent  examinations. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  we  went  ont  again  along 
the  street  leading  eastward  to  the  present  St.  Stephen's  gate,  for 
the  porpose  of  examining  and  measuring  the  eastern  waU  of  the 
Haram.  In  this  street,  on  the  east  of  the  street  which  comes  down 
southeast  along  the  low  ground  from  the  Damascus  gate,  there  is 
at  hrst  a  very  considerable  rise  as  far  as  to  the  Serai,  the 
n^sidonce  of  the  Kaim  MaMra  or  military'  governor,  used  also  as 
barracks.  The  same  is  the  legendary  house  of  Pilate.  On  the 
north  of  the  street  is  the  line  of  precipitous  rock.  Afterwards 
the  ground  descends  again,  until  it  becomes  level  along  the  north 
side  of  the  great  Burket  IsrftlL 

At  the  Bghest  part  of  the  street,  overagainst  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  governor's  house,  standis  what  is  now  known  as  the 
arch  Ecce  Homo.  This  is  pointed  out  in  monkish  tradition, 
ns  the  place  where  Pilate  brought  forth  Jesus  to  the  ]>eople, 
saying,  Behold  the  man!"*  It  appears  as  a  lofty  gateway, 
with  a  narmw  gallery  or  chamber  on  the  top. 

The  lirst  notice  we  have  of  this  arch  or  gateway  is  in  the 
description  of  Jerusalem  in  the  twelfth  century,  referred  to 

»  Brocardna  c.  8.  p.  183.    Mftrinng  Sa-       '  F.  Fabri  in  Reissb.  p.  2fiL 
notiM  epvaks  alao  of  a  Porta  jttdiciaria;       '  Zunllart  3.  p.  117. 
meaning  evidonttj  thftt  of  the  outer  wall ;      *  H0I7  City,  Q.     68.   Sofallli  fk  OQl 

8.  14. 10.    He  myt  nothing  of  any  gate  Kraflt,  p.  81. 
•long  the  Via  doCarota;  althooj^  he  d*-      *  John  19,  6. 
■edhta  aimilelj  the  Tirioni  othar  objaotib 
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above.  It  is  there  called  Fortes  doidereuaea. '  Maiiniifl  Sanutus 
In  1321  speaks  here  of  a  lo%  aich,  against  tbe  fltones  of  which 
onr  Lord  rested,  as  he  bore  his  oioss.*  A  centur}'  later  it  had 
become  the  place  of  the  Ecee  Homo;*  and  each  it  remains  to 
this  day.  About  1620  Quaiesmius  speaks  of  it  as  *^  nearly 
fallen  down  from  aa:e."  *  It  Rcems  to  have  heen  repaired  ;  and 
again,  in  1821,  Pn'rirL^ren  mentions  it  fis  liaviiiix  Ixjen  recently 
repaired  and  whitewashed.'  The  account  we  (»urselvc8  heard, 
was,  that  the  present  arch  (not  the  ])iers)  was  built  about  thirty 
years  ago,  within  the  recollection  of  some  of  Dr  McGowau's 
aoqnamtaaces ;  befi»e  whieh  time,  acoording  to  them,  there  iras 
no  arch.   This  taUies  with  the  statement  of  Beiggren. 

But  the  gateway  itself  is  evidently  older  than  the  tradition. 
As  seen  at  present,  the  arch  rests  on  each  side  on  a  pier,  which 
has  all  the  appearance  of  antiquity.  There  is  likewise  an  oma- 
niontod  cornice.  The  masonry  of  these  ])icr9  may  perhaps  be 
referred  to  tlie  e]K)cli  of  Hadrian,  or  ])Ossil)ly  to  that  of  Herod ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  size  of  the  stones  or  in  their  charac- 
ter to  carry  the  work  back  any  further.'  I  may  perhaps  again 
recnr  to  this  gateway. 

Passing  on  eastward  down  the  street,  we  stopped  to  look  at 
what  has  at  first  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  tower  on  the 
north  side,  at  some  distance  beyond  the  banaoks,  and  nearly 
opposite  tlie  first  entrance  to  the  Haram.  As  a  work  of  anti- 
quity, however,  it  does  not  bear  examination.  The  stones  indeed 
are  many  of  them  bevelled,  and  apparently  ancient  ;  but  they 
are  not  large,  and  there  are  chinks  and  interstices  fdled  in  with 
thin  pieces  and  smaller  stones ;  showing  that  the  bevelled 
stones  are  not  in  their  original  position.  Looking  in  at  a 
window,  we  perceived  that  the  interior  is  now  a  Sheikh's  ioah ; 
and  could  see  part  of  a  fluted  granite  column,  and  also  the 
stump  of  another  not  fluted.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
another  instance  of  a  fluted  column  In  the  Holy  City.  We 
tried  in  vain  to  obtain  admission. 

We  looked  also,  in  passing,  at  the  great  reservoir.  Its 
southern  wall  is  covered  with  cement ;  and  the  small  stones 
seen  are  only  attached  to  the  wall  as  a  portion  of  this  covering. 
The  wall  and  arches  at  the  west  end  are  Hkewise  hmlt  of  smuL 
stones ;  and  although  the  arches  are  round,  yet  the  whole  woik 
has  the  appearance  of  no  great  antiquity.' 

'  Sec  nboTO,  p.  170.  onlv  the  picni,  bat  nlso  flw  aitih  liMlf  M 

*  M.  Sannt  3.  14.  10.  Roi'nnn  ;  II.  p.  .'{27. 

*  (Juinpeubcrg,  A.  D.  1449,  in  Rciwb.  '  Sco  Vol.  I.  pp.  294  sq.  330.  [i.  434, 
pi  462.  489  »q.]    "The  aouthern  vault  extend* 

*  IL  p.  207,  **  pm  TOtUtete  piBM  demo-  one  hundred  aud  thirtj  feet ;  and  the  other 
litua."  apparently  the  enme.    At  the  extremity 

*  Berpgren,  Reise  IIL  p.  86.  ol'  the  former  was  nn  opening  [above]  for 

*  M.  De  Sauky  Mem*  to  oondder,  not  drawing  up  water.  Tbe  ramta  an  itoo- 
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We  now  went  out  through  Rt.  Stephen's  gate  ;  and,  passing 
along  southwards  among  the  JMuslim  tombs,  examined  the  wall 
of  the  Haram  quite  to  tlie  southeast  corner.  Many  Muhamme- 
dan  women  were  among  the  tombs  ;  it  being  the  eve  of  Friday, 
their  Sabbath,  when  they  are  accuBtomed  to  visit  the  sepulchres 
of  their  fiiends.  They  had  left  the  spot  before  we  letumeid ;  and 
we  were  ihas  ahle  to  measure  the  length  of  the  wall,  as  we  came 
hack,  without  interruption. 

Beginning  at  the  northeast  comer  of  the  Haram  area,  we 
have  first  what  would  seem  to  have  been  the  w.ill  of  a  comer 
tower  or  bastion,  extending  83 ^  feet,  and  projecting  at  the 
south  side  7J  feet  beyond  tlie  general  line  of  wall.  The  bevelleil 
stones  of  this  tower  are  many  of  them  of  large  dimensions,  up  to  a 
considerable  height  in  the  wall ;  and  similar  large  stones  are  seen 
also  as  carried  around  the  comer  in  the  northern  wall  within  the 
cit J.  I  measured  one  stone  at  the  southeast  comer,  which  forais 
the  projection ;  it  was  23  feet  9  inches  long,  3  feet  liigh,  and  5 
feet  2  inches  wide.  This  tower  is  obviously  on  ancient  work ; 
although  the  stones  arc  less  smooth  and  the  masonzy  less  elabo- 
rate, than  at  the  wailing  place  of  the  Jews. 

Next  follows  a  line  of  wall  or  curtain,  extending  to  the 
north  side  of  the  Golden  gate,  373  feet.  Here  are  large  stones 
in  some  parts  in  the  lower  courses ;  but  they  are  irregular,  and 
it  is  very  doubtlhl  whether  any  are  in  their  original  place.  The 
whole  aspect  of  this  part  is  that  of  a  wall  relrailt  out  of  former 
materials,  irregularly  thrown  together. 

The  Golden  gate  is  in  a  projection  55  feet  long,  and  stand- 
ing out  six  feet  before  the  wall.  It  is  a  double  gateway,  hav- 
ing two  round  arches  side  by  side  of  fine  Roman  wr)rk  and  orna- 
mented. The  wall  forming  this  projection,  on  each  side  of  tho 
gateway  and  above,  has  been  built  up  anew,  4  feet  8  inches  wide 
on  the  north  side,  and  4  feet  on  the  south. 

After  this  all  is  later  waU  for  110  feet  8  inches,  to  another 
small  piojeotbn  of  two  feet.  I  say  later  wall;  because,  al- 
though some  of  the  stones  in  the  lower  courses  are  large,  they  are 
neither  hewn  smooth  nor  do  they  apparently  occupy  their  origi- 
nal places.  About  midway  of  lliis  interval  is  a  small  passage  or 
postern  through  the  wall,  now  Med  up.  It  belongs  obviously  to 
the  later  wall.* 

From  the  small  projection  a  long  reach  of  839  feet  brings  U8 

coed  ;  and  were  probabljconttroctod  when  thein  ;  Trniirs  Joscplius  I.  p.  xliv.  De 

the  foM6  vas  oooverted  into  a  reaervoir ; "  Saaloy  II.  p.  109.   The  latter  writer  rc- 

S.  Woloott  in  BibKoth.  Sao.  184S,  p.  8S.  gards  this  as  "  the  gate  of  Jehoshaphat,* 

'  Having  f.iiloil  lit  tli(^  time  to  note  tlio  f\>n]n.-n  of  in  T^i  Cit' z  f!'- ^irrmalnn.  This 

exact  place  of  thia  postern,  I  have  given  is  manifestly  an  error ;  see  V^ol.  II.  p.  562. 

it  in  the  text  from  tiie  stBtementi  of  Tip-  Sofaohz  pb  111  Holj  Ci^  I  App.  pp.  189, 

ping  and  Dc  Saulcy,  so  far  u  I  ondentand  U(X 

Vol.  111.— 16* 
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to  a  slight  break  or  crevice  in  the  wall,  whicli  has  been  sometimes 
regarded  as  another  j)rojection.  The  wall  in  the  northern  part 
o£  this  interval  is  olmously  late.  In  the  more  southern  mrt  are 
many  laige  and  antique  stones ;  but  they  have  only  the  edges 
made  smooth,  whUe  the  middle  portions  are  rough  and  project- 
ing; thus  differing  very  much  from  the  large  stones  at  the 
wailing  place  and  elsewhere.  Thoy  are  also  laid  up  very  ineg* 
ularly  ;  and  obviously  did  not  belong  to  the  earliest  wall. 

The  supposed  projection  here  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  that 
name.  At  the  bottom,  indeed,  the  lower  courses  of  the  next 
reach  do  indeed  project  about  six  inches ;  but  this  is  not  seen 
higher  up  in  the  waU.  This  point  is  68  feet  4  inches  north  of 
the  southeast  comer.  It  is  veiy  possible,  that  origioally  thm  wsa 
here  a  comer  tower  or  bastion  of  that  extent,  which  projected 
several  feet  at  this  point,  like  that  at  the  northeast  comer  ;  and 
that,  in  rebuilding  the  wall  the  latter  was  brought  out  into  a 
line  with  the  face  of  the  corner  tower.  At  least  the  per])endic- 
ular  crevice  running  up  thn)Ugh  all  the  antique  courses  and 
above  them,  can  hardly  have  been  a  part  of  the  original  plan.' 

In  the  long  reach  of  wall  just  described,  l)esides  the  other 
irregularities,  are  seen  the  ends  of  quite  a  number  <^  colxunnSy 
which  have  been  built  in  horiaontally  and  transversely.  On  one 
of  these,  projecting  more  than  the  rest,  Muhammedans  believe 
their  prophet  is  to  sit  to  judge  the  nations  gathered  in  the  val- 
ley of  Jehoshaphat. — At  the  south  end  of  the  line,  near  the 
supposed  ])rojection,  the  stones,  though  large,  are  very  rude  ; 
and  there  is  an  ai)pearance  in  two  of  them  (»!'  a  eurve,  as  if  for 
an  arch.  But  an  arch  in  this  spot,  similar  to  that  near  the 
southwestern  comer,  is  inconceivable  ;  since  the  ground  falls  off 
at  once  and  very  steeply  into  the  n^ey  below.*  Besides,  on 
dose  inspection,  the  stones  undmeaih  the  two  in  question  are 
seen  not  to  be  in  their  original  place  ;  they  are  laid  very  irre*2:u- 
larly,  and  one  of  them  projects  ten  or  twelve  inches.  The 
curved  stones,  therefore,  are  either  accidental,  or  were  so  dressed 
for  some  other  ])lace  and  purjiusc^ 

In  tlie  interval  between  the  sujiposcd  projection  and  the 
southeast  corner,  measuring  G8  feet  4  inches,  we  have  evidently 
a  portion  of  the  very  earliest  and  most  elaborate  masonry  of 
wmch  any  fragments  remain.  There  are  here  fifteen  or  sixteen 
courses.  The  stones  are  very  large,  bevelled,  and  hewn  smooth 
throughout ;  except  that  in  some  of  them  there  has  been  left  on  * 
the  face,  near  the  middle,  a  projecting  mass  eight  or  ten  inches 

'  Soc  Tij>piii>r'8  fiiio  j)l;ito,  Haram  Wall,  perpendicular  om  s  ilirfi  tly  over  theru,  but 

SoutJuait  ConuTf  in  TniU'»  JoeephuBi  higher  up  io  tho  wall^  tlie  faacy  of  M.  De 

ToL  I.  *  *  Saulcj  find*  m  douUe  winhnr  muA  twlcouy 

'  KItt.  r  ErJk.  X\T.  i.  p.  333.  oT  thft  tiiM  of  Sokmoii.  It  lia 

'  In  tUc«e  curved  «U>qos  aud  in  some 
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high  and  as  many  in  diameter.  This  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  moving  of  the  stones.  Some  of  the  corner  stones 
are  twenty  feet  long  ;  and  the  like  stones  and  masonry  are 
carried  around  the  corner  and  along  the  southern  walL' 

With  the  exception  of  the  tower  or  hastion  at  the  northeast 
oomery  and  also  the  prohahle  one  at  the  Bootheaet  comer  just 
deeorihed,  it  seemed  to  ns  rery  doobtftil,  whether  any  contumoaa 
portion  of  the  rest  of  the  wall  belongs  to  the  most  ancient  work. 
There  are  indeed  many  large  stones,  both  towards  the  south,  and 
also  north  of  the  Golden  gate  ;  but  they  are  rough  and  \infin- 
ished  ;  and  appear  as  if  thrown  irregularly  together.  At  one 
spot  north  of  the  said  gate,  they  projcc  t  out  of  line  more  than  a 
foot ;  as  also  under  the  supposed  curved  stones.  This  general 
megolarity  of  the  wall  (except  near  the  comers)  we  afterwaids 
notKed  yeiy  distinctly,  in  passing  along  the  bottom  of  the  Talley 
heilow. 

BSOAPITULATIOir. 

Beginning  at  the  Southmst  Ct 

From  BOuUieast  comer  to  supposed  projection, 
To  small  projeotion  of  two  feet, 
To  the  (lolden  gate,  south  sidoii 
Golden  gate,  to  north  side,  . 
To  the  projection  of  northeast  tower,  . 
To  aortlMMt  ooriMr  of  Hanun, 

The  result  of  oar  measarement  of  the  same  line  of  waUs  in 
1838,  was  1528  feet.* 

For  the  mko  of  more  convenient  reference,  T  insert  here  like- 
wise our  measurement  of  the  Houthernwull  of  the  Haram^  which 
was  not  actually  taken  until  the  following  Tuesday. 

The  stones  of  the  soutliern  Haraui  wall  adjacent  to  the 
southeast  comer,  are  large,  finely  bevelled  and  faced,  correspond- 
ing to  and  connected  with  those  already  described  at  this  point  in 
the  eastern  walL  There  are  about  the  same  number  of  conreee 
still  remaining.  They  are  obviously  of  the  same  epoch,  and 
part  and  parcel  of  the  same  work.  The  same  order  of  stones  con- 
tinues much  of  the  way  further  west,  for  at  least  one  course,  and 
sometimes  two  or  three  courses,  at  the  bottom;  all  tlieso  stones 
being  apparently  in  their  ori;^inal  places.  At  about  90  feet  from 
the  corner  is  a  small  gateway  with  a  pointed  arch,  now  wailed 

'  '*  I  condder  ibit  to  be  the  finest  ^peci-  builder,  It  maat  hftre  produced  the  efibct 

men  of  mnnl  maaonry  in  the  world.  The  of  gigantic  nVtVro  panelling;"  T^piqg  in 

joiati  are  dose ;  and  the  finishing  of  the  Traill'i  Joeephtu,  L  p.  xlr. 
bevelling  and  facing  is  eo  clean  und  tine,       >  See  YoL  L      il^i^  [1.89S,  419.3 
that,  wbea  firwh  6rom  the  bauds  of  Um 
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up.  After  anotlier  like  interval  there  are  three  lofty  gate- 
ways side  by  side,  with  round  arches,  now  likewise  walled  up. 
These  may  not  improbably  be  referred  to  the  age  of  Justinian ; 
and  ODoe  foimed  a  bzoad  entiance  to  the  vaaultB  beneath  the 
Haiam.^  The  style  of  their  architecture  differs  entirely  from 
that  of  the  earlier  work.  The  junction  of  the  dty  wall  with 
the  southern  wall  of  the  Haram  is  made  b}ra  low  square  building, 
or  rather  two  buildings,  forming  two  projections  m  the  external 
angle. — A  comparison  of  the  antique  j)ortions  of  the  southern 
wall  with  the  masonry  of  the  Jews'  wailing  place,  and  that  at 
the  southwest  and  southeast  corners,  left  upon  our  minds  the 
strong  impression,  that  instead  of  this  portion  of  the  substructions 
being  of  later  date  than  those  further  north,  ihese  remains  of  the 
southern  waU  and  soutiieast  oomer  present  decided  evidence  of 
la^biBr  antiquity,  than  almost  any  other  portions. 
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Vram  Mmthwese  oomer  to  a&c^  of  waU, 

nred  along  tho  city  wall;  see  p.  164|        .  .  996 

Thickness  of  city  wall,         ....  8 

First  ofiset  of  building  in  the  angle,      .         .  .81 
Seoondofl^t      u          u          ...  27^ 

To  aonthoBat  cwnor,      .'      .        •        .  .550 

(H>7i 

I  have  already  referred  to  an  element  of  error  in  the  first  of 

these  measurements  within  the  city  and  was  therefore  not 
surjjrised  to  learn  from  Dr  Barclay,  who  had  measured  on  a  line 
nearer  to  the  Haram,  that  he  had  found  the  length  of  the  whole 
wall  to  be  1)26  feet." 

Beturning  through  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen,  we  went  to  the 
church  of  St  Anne,  which  stands  on  low  ground  just  nor&  of 
the  street  within.  It  is  now  a  deserted  mosk.  On  its  eastern 
side  is  the  southern  end  of  a  ridge  of  higher  ground  ;  and  here 
there  has  been  such  an  accumulation  of  rubbi^  against  the  wall 
of  the  church,  that  there  is  easy  access  to  its  roof  and  dome. 
This  liijrh  ground  extends  quite  to  the  northeastern  angle  of  the 
city  walL   Indeed,  the  eastern  wall  is  carried  along  on  this 

•  Thaw  mm  not  13»  openlna  seen  by  ,       «  * 

ISTnun.lnll ;  for  the  laUvr  wore  witllin  tho  Cfttherwood's  in  1883>  from 

city  wall  j  Maundroll  Apr.  oth.  ^^^^  ... 

•  S«e  above,     1G4.  That  of  Wolcott  nnd  Tipping 

•  My  racusurfmcnt  in  1S38  wns  9.';r>  in  18t2 ;  w>o  BibUoth.  SaoBB, 

feet;  uii  error  certainly,  but  I  know  uot  1843,  ]\  2.1,  9u> 

how  it  wm.    The  foOowiog  an  mora  ^-J^'-     -^"''^l' m  1844,  OOCV 

trMtwactiys  latter  \tm  made  along  toe  aiy  wall. 
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ridge ;  rising  on  the  insifle  very  little  above  the  ground  ;  while 
on  the  outside  it  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  liit^h,  and  rests  in 
part  on  Kcurped  rock. — We  met  at  the  church  a  descendant  of 
the  prophet  in  a  green  turban,  who  courteously  gave  us  iulbrma- 
tion  on  various  points. 

Friday,  April  30ti&.-— We  ihii  monmig  returned  a  call  from 
Dr  Barclay.  He  had  recently  removed  to  a  house  on  the 
eastern  brow  of  Zion,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  ptedpitous  rock, 
and  nearly  opposite  the  fragment  of  the  ancient  arch.  From 
his  roof  one  could  look  over  into  the  Haram,  and  see  the  various 
buildings,  as  well  as  portions  of  the  grass-plot  and  the  many 
trees.  Nearly  opposite  to  ns,  within  the  Haram  area,  in  a 
narrow  court  ah)nL;^  its  western  wall,  two  cypress  trees  were 
growing ;  these  funned  a  convenient  landmark  to  determine  the 
exact  line  of  the  Haram  area  in  this  part,  when  looked  at  from 
a  dUtance.  It.needed  bat  a  glance  fiom  this  spot  to  perceive, 
that  Hie  whole  western  wall  of  that  area,  from  the  northwestern 
to  the  southwestern  comers,  runs  in  a  straight  line.  This,  how- 
ever, we  saw  still  more  definitely  on  the  following  day.  Dr 
Barclay  was  also  makinp;  arrangements,  to  obtain  a  plot  of 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  and  directly  opposite  the  arch,  as 
a  garden,  in  order  to  be  able  to  dig  in  search  of  a  ])08sible  western 
abutment  or  termination,  corresponding  to  the  arch.  Whether 
any  such  will  ever  he  found,  seems  very  problematical 

Here  too  we  could  look  down  upon  the  south  side  of  the 
causeway  leading  across  the  valley  below  to  the  gato  of  the 
Haram.  There  are  two  or  three  open  spots  on  this  side,  where 
it  seemed  as  if  there  were  vaults  extending  underneath  the 
causeway.  Our  friend  thought  he  could  obtain  further  informa- 
tion on  this  point  among  his  Muslim  acquaintances  ;  but  was 
not  successful  so  long  as  we  remained  in  the  city.  Yet  we 
learned  something  more  the  next  day.  Dr  B.  was  also  working 
at  a  large  plan  of  the  city  from  actual  survey  ;  which  latter  had 
been  nearly  completed. 

Betuming  home,  we  went  out  agiun  to  the  Damaeoua 
gate ;  and  t^re  loofced  once  more  at  the  ancient  room  built  up 
of  massive  stones  on  its  eastern  side.  Then,  mounting  upon  the 
wall,  we  kept  along  it  quite  to  the  northeast  comer  of  the  city  ; 
and  thence  southwards  to  near  the  gjite  of  St.  Stephen,  Our 
object  was  to  examine  the  general  make  of  the  ground. 

Sto])ping  for  a  time  on  the  higliest  point  of  the  wall,  whore 
it  crowns  the  summit  of  the  hill  which  I  regard  as  liczetha,  we 
looked  at  the  isolated  hill  further  north,  under  which  is  the 
grotto  of  Jeremiah,  so  called.  The  opposite  fionte  of  these 
two  hills  are  precipitous  rock ;  and  naturally  suggest  the  idea, 
that  the  two  hOls  may  once  have  been  united  by  a  ridge,  which 
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having  "been  iiRod  as  a  quam'  lias  biiicc  disappeared.  It  struck 
me  now  as  more  probalUe,  that  this  break  ia  not  urtiticial  ;  but 
that  this  eminence,  with  Bezetha  and  Moriah,  belonged  to  a 
ledge  of  rock  rising  up  at  intervals  into  these  hills/ 

Directly  on  the  east  of  this  northern  hill  a  email  Talky  or 
deprefloon  comes  from  the  north ;  and,  entering  the  city  just  east 
of  Herod's  gate,  so  called,  passes  down  in  a  soatheasteily  direc- 
tion near  the  church  of  St.  Anne,  and  hetween  the  eastern  slope 
of  Bezetha  and  the  high  ground  along  the  eastern  wall  described 
yesterday.  It  has  here  a  broad  level  bottom  ;  and  traces  of  it  are 
seen  extending:  through  boyoud  the  eastern  wall  of  the  citv,  where 
it  forms  a  alight  depression  outside,  just  south  of  St.  Stephen's 
gate. 

The  ridge  of  hi^er  ground  lying  along  the  city  wall  on  the 
north  of  St.  Stephen's  gate,  is  at  the  niwtheaet  comer  cnt 
through  by  the  trench  of  the  city  wall.  The  ground  is  here  not 
80  high  as  further  south  ;  and  further  norw  it  spreads  out 
into  a  broad  low  swell  of  land,  which  cannot  properly  be  called  a 
hill.  In  the  depression  cast  of  Herod's  gate  is  a  reservoir  in  the 
city  trench,  where  we  saw  men  drawing  water  in  skins,  and 
transporting  it  into  the  city  on  donkeys.  It  is  tilled  in  tlie  rainy 
season  bv  the  water  which  flows  down  the  vallev.  It  niiffht 
seem,  from  some  of  the  ma])s,  as  if  the  water  passed  along  the 
trench  from  this  reservoir  to  the  smaU  tank  near  St  Stephen's 
gate ;  bat  sach  is  not  the  case.  The  water  from  the  latter 
reservoir  sappUes  a  hath  in  the  city,  jnst  by  the  street  sonth  of 
the  chureh  of  St.  Anne." 

As  we  returned  home  along  the  street  from  St.  Stephen's 
gate,  we  looked  apjain  at  the  supposed  ancient  tower  already 
described  ; '  and  also  soupilit  for  traces  of  an  ancient  wall  coming 
perhaps  from  some  point  near  Herod's  gate  to  the  llarani  at  this 
spot.  Nothing  however  of  the  kind  was  to  be  discovered.  The 
only  stnictme,  which  might  possibly  at  fiist  admit  of  soch  a 
suggestion,  is  the  mosk  el-Mami9mlyeh,  formerly  the  chiiroh 
of  Mary  Ma^^en,  of  the  time  of  the  omsades.^  Its  walls  do 
not  indicate  antiquity. 

In  the  afternoon  we  rode  out  to  the  new  Enu:Hsli  cemetery, 
situated  on  the  southwestern  flank  of  Zion,  below  tlie  brow,  and 
overlooking  the  valley  of  Hinnom.   Here  were  formerly  terraces 

*  This  anggestioQ  of  a  former  junction  parallel  strata  of  which  Schultx  and  Oa- 

of  th«  two  hills  was  perhaps  Brat  ma<lo  by  do w  speak,  tii«  Utter  (TMm)  ooold  notdi^ 

Tiiywlf:  we  V<il.  I.  p.  234.  [i.  34'..]    it  tiugxnsh. 

Im.-*  ht'L'n  mure  (Jistinctly  assumed  by  tha  '  Comp.  Vol.  I.  p.  328.  [i.  48S.3 

author  of  the  Holy  City,  II.  p.  428  ;  by  '  Seo  above,  p.  172. 

Schultz,  p.  30;  by  Gadow  iu  Zcitsclir.  <L  *  QoammnwILp.  98.  XoUer  T<qpQgr. 

morgoni.  Ges.  III.  p.  39;  and  by  Tobler,  I.  p.  441. 

Topogr.  L'p.  60i   But  the  oomipoiidiiig^ 
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for  cultivation ;  and  these  have  been  converted  into  one  broad 
temuse,  on  whkh  the  cemetery  is  laid  out.  In  doing  this,  the 
slope  beneath  the  biow  was  dug  away ;  and  thus  there  baa  been 
uncovered  a  laige  tract  of  scarped  rock,  which  served  as  the 

Ibnndation  of  the  ancient  city  wall  in  this  part  Some  frag- 
ments of  the  wall  itself  were  still  to  be  seen  upon  the  rock. 
Quite  a  number  of  bevelled  stones  had  been  du^  out,  and  were 
lying  scattered  about.  Some  arches  and  several  cisterns  bad 
likewise  been  uncovered.  In  one  place  a  flight  of  thirty-six 
steps,  cut  in  the  scarped  rock,  led  down  to  what  was  apparently 
^e  suiftee  of  tbe  ground  oatside.  The  cemetery  was  not  yet 
completed,  and  there  were  not  many  graves.  Th&t  of  the  late 
bishop  Alexander  had  as  yet  no  monument. 

We  now  rode  to  the  American  cemetery.*  It  is  a  small  plot 
on  the  summit  of  Zion,  about  the  middle  of  the  tract  outside  of 
the  city  wall,  and  south  of  the  Latin  and  Armenian  cemeteries. 
It  is  now  surrounded  by  a  high  and  substantial  wall  ;  with  a 
door  under  lock  and  key.  The  surface  has  been  levelled,  and 
was  now  covered  with  green  ^rass  ;  which,  however,  was  already 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  withering  under  the  rays  of  an  orien- 
tal sun.  There  are  here  but  three  graves  of  Americans ;  those 
of  Dr  Dodge  and  Mrs  Thomson,  missionaries ;  and  that  of 
Prof.  Fiske  of  Amherst  College,  who  died  here  in  May,  1847. 
One  ?]n«;lishman,  Mr  Waite  of  London,  also  lies  buried  here. 

Prof.  Fiske  was  an  old  and  cherished  friend  of  mine,  of  five 
and  twcntv  vears'  standin*'.  He  had  lon<^  suffered  from  feeble 
health  ;  and  when  he  was  waverinp^  as  to  his  journey  to  the  east, 
my  persuasions  had  not  been  wanting  to  encourage  iiim.  He 
accompanied  the  Bev.  Dr  Smith  and  his  wife  on  thm  voyage  to 
BeirAt,  and  could  have  bad  no  better  introduction  to  the  Holy 
Land.  Mr  Whiting  travelled  with  him  to  Jerusalem.  Here 
he  became  affected  by  an  acute  disease ;  but  they  started  for 
Beirut,  and  had  already  advanced  a  day's  journey,  when  the 
progress  of  tlic  disease  compelled  them  to  return  to  Jenisa- 
lom.  After  lin^orins;  for  nearly  a  fortnight  in  the  house  of  Dr 
MiGowan,  he  died  peacefully,  May  27th.*  His  body  lies  here 
upon  Mount  Zion  ;  but  his  spirit  lives  in  the  celestial  Zion.  A 
neat  monument,  erected  by  his  friends  in  Amherst  College,  with 
an  appropriate  Latin  inscription,  marks  the  spot. 

We  sought,  and  with  some  difficulty  found  again,  the  grave 
of  Bradford,  in  the  Latin  cemetery.* 

Passing  around  the  city  on  the  west,  we  examined  the  traces 
of  the  ancient  third  wail  on  the  northwest  and  north  of  the  city.* 

>  See  Vol.  t  pi  880.  [i.  840.]  •  Sea  YoL  L  p.  S89.  [L  888.1 

'     0  "  Memoir  of  Rev.  N.  W.  Fiske, lij      «  V«i  L  pp.  814»  815.  [1. 486-467.3 

IL  Uumpbrf  J,  D.  D."  Amherat  1860. 
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For  a  considerable  distance  they  are  veiy  distinct ;  and  lie  must 
be  committed  to  some  preconceived  theory,  who  would  deny 
them.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  soathem  portion,  the 
towers,  and  the  massive  stones  among  the  olive  trees  towards  the 
northeast.  They  quite  coirespond  to  the  description  by  Jose- 
phus,  of  the  general  conrfio  of  the  third  wall. 

At  a  later  hour  wo  went  to  the  church  of  tlie  Holy  Sepulchre  ; 
mainly  in  onler  to  look  at  the  tomb  of  Joseph  and  Nicodemus, 
Bo  called.  This  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  rotunda  ;  not  the 
exact  western  door,  but  the  one  next  north,  which  is  usually 
open.  I  had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  along  a  candle ;  and 
it  was  well ;  for  the  lamps  afforded  only  the  least  possible  light. 
The  entrance  from  the  door  leads  through  the  chapel  on  the  left, 
that  of  the  Syrians ;  and  thence  into  the  crypt,  which  is  beyond 
it.  This  crv'pt  is  very  small.'  The  fn»nt  is  built  up  with 
masonry,  ;i))p;irently  a  portion  of  the  circular  wall  behind  the 
galleries,  on  wliieh  the  dome  rests.  The  back  wall,  which  is  curved 
and  irregular,  the  roof,  and  the  floor,  are  solid  rock.  This  small 
crypt  hsts  evidently  been  excavated  in  and  under  the  rock ;  hut 
without  any  regularity  of  fbrm.  Towards  the  southwest  are  two 
low  open  niches  for  bodies  cut  in  lengthwise ;  and  towards  the 
northwest  is  the  appearance  of  two  others  now  closed  up,  as 
if  bodies  were  in  them.  In  the  floor,  and  occupying  almost  the 
whole  floor,  is  excavated  the  upper  portion  (towanls  the  head) 
of  a  small  sarcophajriis  ;  which  then  is  further  excavated 
(towards  the  feet)  under  the  floor.  A  lid  once  covered  this 
ui)per  part.  The  length  of  the  whole  sarcophagus  is  only  four 
feet.  At  right  angles  to  this,  on  the  east,  a  similar  and  still 
smsller  sarcopliagus  is  sunk  in  the  floor,  and  extends,  under 
the  wall  in  fiont. 

That  here  is  a  rock-hewn  sepulchre,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but,  how  far  its  date  is  to  he  carried  back,  is  a  very  difierent 
question.  It  has  been  quietly  assumed,  that  this  tomb  existed 
licre  before  our  Lord's  crucifixion  ;  and  that  therefore  the  spot 
was  outside  of  the  second  wall  of  the  ancient  city.'  But  even 
granting  that  the  tomb  existed  before  the  erection  of  Constan- 
tine's  church,  we  are  by  no  means  warranted  to  infer,  that  it 
goes  hack  beyond  the  destruction  of  J erusalem  by  Titus.  Bock- 
tombs  continued  to  be  excavated  around  the  city  apparently 
after  that  event.  The  monolithic  tombs  in  the  valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat  are  hardly  earher  than  the  Christian  era ;  and  the  sepul- 
chres with  Greek  inscriptions  and  crosses  and  with  paintings, 

*  f>chnltz  rightly  says,  that  a  man  can  *  Schultz,  Jerusalem  p.  96.  Ititter  Erdk. 

liardly  stand  upright  in  it;  muiHuAHmo-  XM  i.  p.  434.  WUliama  Ho^  GHj,  IL  pp. 

not  bold  more  than  three  persons  at  onco;  194  196. 
p.  96.    So  too  Quaronnina,  II.  p.  AtiS. 
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south  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  testify  to  their  Cliristian  origin, 
or  at  least  to  their  use  by  CbriBtians.^  It  certainly  is  no  iiii] u >s- 
sible  supposition,  that,  during  the  two  and  a  half  centuries  whicli 
intervenetl  before  Constaiitine's  undertakin":,  this  tract  lay 
desolate,  and  thus  seitiilchres  might  have  Ijocn  excavated  in  it. 
Indeed,  there  would  seem  to  be  u  probability,  that  it  was  thus 
desolate  ;  for  bad  it  been  covered  with  dw^ellmgs,  we  can  hardly 
suppose  it  would  have  been  at  once  received  as  the  place  of  the 
crucifizion  ;  which  according  to  express  Scripture  was  without 
the  city.* 

But  there  is  no  need  of  any  such  hypothesis  ;  for  there 
is  apparently  no  good  reason  for  referring  this  tomb  oven  to 
80  early  an  age  as  that  of  Constantine.  This  is  ob\noiisly 
true  in  respect  to  the  sarcophagi  sunk  in  the  floor.  No  other 
instance  will  be  found,  I  think,  of  like  excavations  in  the 
floor  of  a  crypt.  They  are  also  smaller  than  usual,  and  difl'er 
in  form  from  all  other  sarconbagL  It  may  however  be  said, 
and  it  has  been  said,  that  mese  two  excavations  are  a  later 
work ;  while  the  crypt  itself  and  the  niches  perpendicular  to 
the  side  are  ancient.'  But  here  too  a  like  difficulty  meets 
us.  In  all  other  tombs,  where  such  niches  or  locuU  are  found, 
they  are  either  in  the  sides  of  regular  apartments,  as  in  the 
tombs  of  the  Kings  so  called,  and  of  the  Judges,  and  elsewhere  ; 
or  in  the  side  of  a  long  passage,  as  in  the  tombs  of  the  Prophets 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  They  exist  nowhere  else  in  a  crypt  so 
low  and  small,  so  irregular  in  form,  and  in  which  too  eveiy 
thing  is  so  crowded  together.  Further,  the  numerous  sepulchral 
chambers  around  Jerusalem  are  all  excavated  horizontally  in  the 
natural  or  artificial  face  of  the  rock ;  *  with  the  exception  of  the 
tombs  of  the  Prophets,  whicli  difler  from  this,  as  well  as  from  all 
others.  The  entrance  is  always  at  the  side,  and  never  froiii 
above.  But  the  crypt  in  question  is  nearly  or  quite  on  a  level 
with  the  pavement  of  the  rotunda  ;  and  while,  therefore,  it 
could  readily  be  excavated  in  the  rock  adjacent  to  the  church ; 
yet  it  is  at  least  dgbteen  or  twenty  feet  lower  than  the  ground 
in  the  street  outside ;  where  too  theie  has  been  little  or  no  ac- 
cumulation.' If  therefore  the  crypt  existed  here  before  the 
church  of  Constantine,  it  was  a  deep  subterranean  excavation, 
made  apparently  from  above ;  and  quite  unlike  all  the  sepul- 
chral chambeiB  which  are  still  so  numerous  around  the  city. 

'  S«eVoI.  I.pp.851  8q.  854»  856.  [L  *  S<v  Vol.  L  pi  8S2.  [  L  622.] 

S21,         520.]  *  TIlis  cstitiuite  accords  with  the  jnd^- 

•  Hcb.  18,  12.    John  19,  20.  ment  of"  severul  gentlemen  lonp  resident  in 

*  So  Scholtz,  who  admita,  that  tfMM  the  city.  I'rof.  Willi.s  gays  "  I'roin  tweuty 
sarcophagi  in  the  floor  may  he  later,  per-  to  tweolj-five  SMii"  Uo^  Gi^  IL  f, 
hapeOf  the  age  of  the  onuades:  p.  U7.  28& 

Ritter.  XVL  i.  p.  434  »^ 
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I  have  thus  brought  forward  the  circtmiBtances,  which  go  to 
show  a  proh5i})iHty  strong  enough  at  least  to  counterbalance  the 
mere  assunijition  in  belialf  of  this  cryi)t,  that  it  is  of  high  anti- 
quity. To  these  may  })(•  adileil  the  destruction  of  the  churcli  by- 
order  of  the  Khalif  el-Hakim  iu  the  eleventh  century ;  when  it 
was  mzed  to  the  veiy  Ibondiitioiis.  Tliat  an  eiulier  sepulchre 
like  this  would  be  left  unhanned,  is  bardly  probable. 

To  what  period  then  may  tliis  crypt  be  referred  ?  The 
practice  of  intening  the  dead  in  churches  reaches  hack  Ix  yond 
the  age  of  the  crusades.  The  two  brothers,  Godfrey  and  Bald- 
w^n,  the  first  Frank  kings  of  Jerusalem,  were  both  buried  in 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.'  It  was  not  unnatural  in 
the  cnisaders  and  holy  men  of  that  period,  to  desire  that  their 
own  bodies  might  repose  within  those  sacred  precincts."  It  is 
easy  to  conceive,  tiiat  ont  of  mtok  a  fteling  in  individuals  or  a 
fiumily,  a  crypt  like  this  sbould  have  been  ooostracted  in  that  or 
an  earlier  age.  To  do  this  in  the  least  space  possible,  in  order 
not  to  encroach  upon  the  church,  what  better  device  than  to 
imitate  the  ancient  sepulchral  chambers  by  which  they  were 
Burroimded  ?  The  facHity  of  the  work  from  within  the  church, 
the  irregular  form  and  contnicted  space,  and  the  crowding 
together  of  the  loculi  ;  all  favour  this  8up])08ition.  In  this 
aspect,  the  tomb,  even  if  wo  suppose  it  unaliected  by  the  deso- 
latUKDS  of  e!*HdHm,  cannol  have  been  oonstmcted  eazlier  than 
ihe  seventh  or  eight  century ;  for  before  the  labonrs  of  Modestua 
no  church  existed  over  the  Holy  Sepukhre  itself — There  may 
have  been  other  like  tombs  within  or  connected  w  ith  the  church, 
which  have  disappeared  in  the  revolutions  to  which  the  edifice 
has  been  subjected.  Even  the  present  ciypt  has  been  en- 
croached upon  by  the  wall  in  front. 

Thus  far  I  have  discussed  the  quention  of  this  sepiikhro 
upon  its  own  merits,  independently  ul  all  topographical  and  his- 
toiioal  considerations.  Hevealter  I  hope  to  ahow,  upon  the 
ipronnd  of  these  latter,  that  its  existence  can  have  no  weigjht 
m  determining  the  course  of  the  ancient  second  walL 

The  evening  of  this  day  was  spent  by  invitation  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Literarj'  Society  of  Jerusalem,  held  at  the  nxmiB  of  Mr 
Finn,  the  British  consul,  its  founder  and  chief  supporter.  The 
paj>er  of  the  evening  was  read  by  Mr  Finn,  on  the  Kamah  of 
Samuel,  An  Arabic  letter  was  also  read  from  the  priest  of 
the  Samaritans  at  Nabulus  to  Mr  Finn,  inviting  him  and  his 
fiunily  to  be  present  at  their  sacrifice  of  the  Passover  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday.   It  was  a  singuiar  document ;  not  so  much 
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however  for  the  style,  as  on  account  of  the  person  and  the 
occasion. 

Mr  Finn  also  commnnicaied  to  the  Society  the  following  as 
the  most  recent  statement  of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the 
Holy  City,  ohtained  hy  him  throagh  the  Foreign  Office  fiom 
the  Adnmalty  in  London : 

Lat.  N.  31°  46' 35  " 

Long.  £.  dd*"  18'  30"  from  Gieenwich.* 

Saturday f  May  lat.  This  was  to  ns  a  busy  day.  It  was 
likewise  to  some  extent  a  rainy  day.  The  weather  througliout 
yesterday  had  been  hazy  and  lowering.  The  same  continued 
this  morning  ;  and  at  about  10  o'clock  it  began  to  rain,  which 
is  very  uouraal  at  tiiis  season.  It  held  up  after  3  o'clock ;  but 
during  the  ensuing  night  there  was  heavy  rain. 

Dr  McGowan  had  kindly  made  arrangements  to  accompany 
us  to  several  points  of  interest  and  imjx)rtance.  Indeed,  for 
admittance  to  one  or  two  of  these  we  were  indebted  to  the 
respect  and  confidence  with  which^  as  a  physician,  he  is  regarded 
by  the  native  population. 

Soon  after  9  o'clock  Dr  MeGbwan  called,  accompanied  by 
Mr  Caiman  and  hringing  with  him  his  dragoman,  a  native 
Greek  Christian.  We  first  went  to  a  place  near  our  lodgii^^Sy 
on  the  west  of  tlie  street  leading  to  the  Damascus  gate,  where  a 
house  liad  been  torn  away,  and  excavations  were  made  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  new  foundations.  They  had  dug  a  hole  like  a 
well  nearly  fifty  feet  deep  ;  and  at  this  depth  had  found  substruc- 
tions and  an  arch.  These  had  been  seen  by  our  friends  a  few 
days  before ;  but  we  were  now  unfortunately  too  late,  as  the 
bole  had  been  partly  filled  up. 

We  went  next  to  the  Serai  or  barracks  at  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  Haram  area  ;  which  we  also  visited  on  our  former 
ioumey."  We  were  at  once  admitted,  and  went  upon  the  roof 
Besides  the  general  view  wliich  I  have  formerly  described,  our 
attention  was  specially  directed  to  the  ibllowing  three  particu- 
lars, viz. 

That  the  scarped  rock,  at  the  northwest  comer,  extends  for 
some  distance  along  both  the  western  and  northern  sides,  being 

'  The  autliority  od  which  this  statement  Graves,  ia  bis  letter  to  me  from  Malta  of 

rests,  is  unknown  to  me.    Th«  latitude  Dec  1842,  tiiat  he  had  oanied  to  Jenua- 

is  six  minutes  less  than  the  mean  lati-  lem  three  excellent   chronometers ;  bnt 

tutle  !issuim'(l  in  Vol.  I.  p.  259.  [i.  381.1  that  uoridents  had  happened  to  two  of 

It  h  also  one  minute  gn>at(>r  than  thai  flwoi ;  eo  that  he  eoidd  OBfy  lend  mo  tho 

(band  by  Niebuhr;  ibid. — The  following  result  of  the  remaining  one.    And  that, 

extract  of  a  letter  from  Sir  F.  Beaufort  corrected  as  carefully  as  he  could,  gare  the 

to  the  author,  dated  Dec.  13,  1855,  gives  longitude  of  the  Casa  Nuova  of  the  Latin 

another  authority  for  the  longitude:  cwiTeat,  at 86''  18'  east  of  Greenwich, 

appean  from  the  ac<»>tmt  given  by  Capt.  *  VflL  I.  844  sq.  [L  360  sq.] 
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on  the  west  side  six  or  eight  feet  high  ;  aud,  further,  that  the 
wkole  area  at  the  northwest  comer  and  in  the  northern  part 
preeents  a  suiface  of  rock,  which  has  evidently  been  cat  away  to 
its  present  leveL^  The  scarped  rock  along  the  northern  side 
near  the  comer  is  apparently  higher ;  indeed  it  is  reported  as 
being  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  high.' 

That  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram  area  runs  in  a  straight 
line  from  its  nortliern  to  its  sontheni  extremity.  This  was 
obvious  ;  we  now  stood  at  the  northern  end,  and  looked  along  it 
unobstructedly  lor  two  thirds  of  its  length ;  while  beyond  that 
dlstanoe,  and  directly  on  the  tame  line,  were  seen  the  two  cypress 
trees  adjacent  to  its  southern  end,  which  we  noticed  yesterday 
from  the  house  of  Dr  Barclay. 

That  between  Zion  and  the  ridge  on  whieh  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  stands,  there  is  a  visible  and  veiy  considerable 
depressittn. 

In  passing  down  again  from  the  roof,  we  paid  our  respects  to 
the  Kaim  Makum  in  liis  ])uhlic  room.  He  was  an  elilerly  mild 
loi)kiug  Turk,  with  courteous  manners  ;  and  he  im])roved  tlic 
opportunity  to  elicit  a  little  medical  advice  in  behalf  of  a  daugh- 
ter.  We  sat  a  few  minutes,  and  took  our  leave. 

We  stopped  a  short  time  at  the  church  of  the  Flagellation, 
BO  called,  in  the  same  street ;  and  then  ascended  to  the  monk  el- 
Mulawiyeh,  which  crowns  the  very  summit  of  Bezctha,  and  com- 
mands a  noble  view  of  the  whole  city.  Here  we  were  freely 
admitted,  both  to  the  mosk  below,  and  to  tlie  rnonis  which  liavc 
been  added  above.  These  latter  are  oceu])icd  as  a  dwelling. 
The  original  structure  below  was  once  a  small  church,  known  to 
the  crusaders  as  that  of  St.  John.* 

We  now  turned  along  the  street  of  the  bazars  ;  examining 
the  various  cdmnns  on  the  way,  and  also  tiie  comer  wall  and. 
arches  of  the  palace  of  the  knights  along  the  street  from  the 
Yftfa  gate.  These  have  been  already  described.*  West  of  this, 
on  the  lower  comer  of  the  next  street,  wliicli  runs  north  along 
the  west  side  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  is  the  (rrcek 
convent  of  St.  John  the  Baj)ti8t.  It  occupies  a  scpiare  j)lot  at 
the  angle  of  the  two  streets  ;  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the 
church.  This  had  been  rebuilt  within  the  last  few  years.^  On 
digging  to  lay  new  foundations,  a  vaulted  room  or  chapel  was 

'  Sre  Vol.  I.  p.  244.  [i.  nei.]   Cjither-      •  Ln  Citezde  JlMmL?.  ToKbrTopogr. 

wood  in  Uartlett's  Walks,  p.  1G2.    KraOl  L  p.  607  aq. 
p.  12.^  Tobl«r  Topojrr.  I.  p.  460  nq.  «  See  abore,  p.  1«7. 

•  Kraflft  p.  12.    There  is  hen-  not  im-       *  Accoriliii:^  to  Tnl.Ior  the  rebnildinTj 

probably  noiae  exaggeraUon. — The  author  of  this  church  belonging  to  the  convent  of 

of  tlM    Holy  City^MTs  90  fe0t»  ud  r»-  St  Joha,  wm  bcgna  in  1840;  Topogr.  L 

fera  to  Bartlett's  Wnlkn ;  whor«|  boirever,  pp.  884-888. 
X  load  no  such  specihcatiou. 
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discovered  underneath,  entirely  filled  up  with  rubbish,  and  for- 
gotten. On  clearing  away  the  rubbish,  it  was  found  to  be  an 
eariier  Greek  chapel ;  measaring  firom  north  to  south  along  the 
cross  forty  feet  or  more  ;  and  re^^rly  foimshed  with  doors  and 
windows,  showing  that  it  once  stood  wholly  above  ground. 
From  the  bottom  to  the  ceiling  is  at  least  twenty  feet ;  and  this  is 
about  the  level  of  the  court  of  the  convent.  This  court  again  is 
four  or  five  feet  lower  than  the  street  oiitHido.  This  subterra- 
nean chapel  still  remains  Ojgen  ;  and  we  descended  into  it  and 
examined  it.' 

The  entrance  to  the  convent  is  on  the  west,  from  the  street 
ronning  north  by  the  chnrch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  At  the 
aonthem  ^rt  of  this  street  there  has  been  of  course  a  great 
accumulation  <k  rubhidL  Near  the  entrance  of  the  convent 
is  an  elevated  spot,  from  which  the  street  descends  towards  tlie 
south  into  that  from  the  Yafa  gate;  and  towards  the  north  as 
far  as  to  the  lane  leading  d(^wn  east  to  the  court  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  In  this  part  there  is  little  or  no  accumulation;  as 
is  shown  by  the  pool  of  Hezekiah  close  at  hand,  which  is  cut  in 
the  rock.  Down  tliis  lane  flows  all  the  water  from  this  portion 
of  the  street,  as  weU  as  ftom  Airfher  north,  where  tiie  street  rises 
again  towards  the  Via  dolorosa  eight  or  ten  feet.  Just  opposite 
the  church  it  is  nearly  level. 

We  now  repaired  to  the  house  of  the  Prussian  "  Diako- 
nissinen  "  on  Zion,  where  we  were  courteously  received,  and  wore 
struck  with  the  neatness  and  order  which  ])revailed.  Our  next 
visit  was  to  the  English  scliool ;  and  we  afterwards  went  through 
the  Jewish  hospital.  Tliis  belongs  to  the  mission  of  the  London 
Jews'  Society  ;  and  is  under  the  medical  care  of  Dr  McGowan. 
Eveiy  thing  was  neat,  and  appeared  comfortable.  It  was  the 
day  on  winch  the  friends  of  the  paMents  were  admitted ;  and 
there  wei-e  cpiite  a  number  of  Jewish  females  in  the  rooms. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  first  to  the  house  of  Abu  Sa'Od, 
which  joins  upon  the  Haram  area  on  the  west,  and  indeed  ox- 
tciuls  within  the  wall,  between  the  Jews'  wailing  place  and  tho 
remains  of  the  ancient  arch.  This  house  wc  desired  to  inspect, 
as  forming  one  of  the  supposed  angles  said  to  be  made  in  this 
part  by  the  western  wait  WhUe  yesterday  hesitating  how  he 
might  best  apply  for  admission,  Dr  McGowan  had  been  sent  £»r 
by  the  fiimily  to  visit  a  sick  child ;  and  thus  the  way  was 
opened  to  us,  not  only  without  difficulty,  but  by  a  courteous 
invitation.  We  were  received  with  great  iHendliness  by  a  young 
man,  one  of  the  family  of  brothers  who  now  occupied  the  house, 
and  were  led  into  the  upper  part  and  within  the  Haram.  Hero 

*  lUt  u  flM  cbapel  nftmd  to  ia  IfrWfaiti^tltllv;  laeNoto  IV;«Bd  oT^ 

vaiinne. 
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ihe  lioiue  has  a  narrow  court  of  its  own  on  the  Boutb,  along  ilie 
inside  of  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram  area ;  and  separated  on 
the  east  from  the  Haram  proper  by  a  thin  widl  of  its  own.  In 
this  narrow  conrt  are  uie  two  cypress  trees  already  men- 
tioned. 

Towards  tlie  south  this  court  has  connection  with  the  build- 
ings wliicli  fill  up  the  wh<»le  southwestern  corner  of  the  Haram 
area.  Here  is  tlie  mosk  of  tlie  Muglmribeli  or  Western  Africans, 
into  which  we  were  conducted.*  In  one  of  the  rooms  the  first 
Kibla  erected  by 'Omar  was  pointed  oat  to  iis^  bearing  still  a 
Gufic  inscription.  The  large  room  which  occnpies  the  sonthwest 
comer  has  windows  on  its  eastern  side,  through  which  we  looked 
along  the  double  row  <>f  vaulted  cloisters  leading  along  the 
southern  wall  to  the  mosk  el-Aksa. 

Rpturning  to  the  house,  we  were  led  to  an  upper  corner  room, 
with  windows  towards  the  east  and  north.  Here  we  looked  direct- 
ly out  upon  the  ILiram.  Through  the  middle  of  the  room,  from 
north  to  south,  there  was  a  depression  of  a  few  inches,  imme- 
diately oyer  the  Haram  wall,  and  serving  as  a  dividing  line 
between  what  was  within  the  Haram  and  what  was  wiUiout. 
The  fiimily  live  and  sleep  outside  of  this  line  ;  but  repeat  their 
])rayer8  on  the  inside  ;  because  one  prayer  or  genuflexion  within 
the  Haram  is  of  more  avail  than  five  hundred  outside.  Here 
too  we  could  see  that  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram  area  is 
straight  throughout.  We  were  now  at  the  cypress  trees,  and 
could  sec  the  minarets  upon  or  next  the  wall  further  north,  all  in 
a  line  with  the  spot  where  we  stood.  The  very  intelligent  heads 
of  the  family,  one  of  whom  was  a  Secretary  of  the  government, 
gave  also  their  testimony,  that  the  western  wall  is  straight ; 
and  has  no  projections  or  angles  like  the  eastern. 

Another  brother  came  in  ;  and  the  two  had  much  conversa- 
tion with  my  companions.  They  had  visited  the  vaults  existing 
beneath  el-Aksa  and  further  cast ;  but  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
vaults  west  of  el-Aksa.  After  cotTee  we  went  to  the  room  of  the 
second  brother,  outside  of  the  Ilaram  ;  where  sherbet  was  served. 
In  descending  the  second  flight  of  stairs  from  the  top  of  the 
house,  we  passed  through  the  Haram  wall  not  less  than  three 
times ;  first  out,  then  tii,  and  then  <hU  again.  This  is  of  coniee 
the  upper  portion  of  the  wall ;  and  is  wholly  of  modem  con- 
struction. 

Wc  took  our  leave,  much  pleased  with  our  visit,  and  grateful 

to  Dr  McGowan  for  hanng  procured  for  us  the  opportunity. 
This  was  the  tirst  time  the  house  had  been  entered  by  Franks  ; 
and  our  visit  aided  to  settle  the  question  in  respect  to  the  course 
of  the  western  wall.    ^Ve  had  thus  seen  it  frcjm  the  house  of  Dr 

'  See  M^r  ed-Dia  in  Fundgr.  dos  Orieata^  LL  p.  S6  aq. 
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Barclay  on  the  eastern  bruw  of  Zion  ;  we  had  looked  along  it 
from  its  northern  extremity,  and  now  again  from  near  its  south- 
em  end ;  and  in  each  case  with  the  like  result,  viz.  that  it  is 
straight  thitmghont  its  whole  course.' 

uk  letnniiiig  towards  the  Ylfa  gate,  we  examined  the  groand 
near  the  northeast  comer  of  Zion  and  the  west  end  of  the 
causeway.  There  eeems  to  be  no  direct  connection  between  the 
two.  The  causeway  and  the  street  upon  it  pass  along  on  the 
north  of  Zion,  and  do  not  now  touch  its  northeast  corner  ; 
nlthoui^h  the  aqueduct  from  Solomon's  pools  is  understood  to 
lieiid  around  from  Zion  so  aH  to  be  carried  along  the  causeway. 
If  the  latter  ever  formed  a  junction  with  Zion  in  this  part,  it 
could  have  reached  only  to  the  &ot ;  never  to  the  brow.  Just 
within  the  street  leadine  down  from  the  causewajr  northwards,  is 
a  stone  in  the  wall  of  a  house,  with  a  Greek  inscription  inverted. 
It  seems  to  he  merely  ecclesiastical  A  Greek  cross  is  on  one 
side  ;  and  the  name  ihANNHS  occurs  twice.* 

Turning  up  the  first  steep  lauo  on  this  comer  of  Zion,  we 
called  upon  an  intelligent  Mussuhuan,  an  acquaintance  of  our 
friendH,  living  in  a  house  on  the  very  northeast  brow  of  Zion. 
He  was  a  man  of  some  learning  ;  and  had  a  manuscript  of  the 
wcfkofM^ed-IMn,  from  which  he  read  toils.  We  asked  him 
respecting  the  causeway ;  in  which,  he  said,  lie  had  seen  ezca- 
Tations  made.  According  to  him,  iJie  great  sewer,  which  drains 
the  whole  city  north  of  Zion,  begins  on  the  east  side  of  the 
valley  not  far  above  the  causeway;*  and  is  continued  along 
under  the  causeway  and  niiiking  part  of  it,  westwards^  till  it 
turns  south  and  is  carried  out  under  the  city  wall.  It  is  very 
large ;  so  that  he  thought  a  man  could  enter  it  on  horseback. 
Another  smaller  sewer,  he  said,  coming  from  the  west,  is  carried 
along  under  a  portion  of  the  causeway,  and  enters  the  larger 
sewer.  The  aqueduct  fimn  Solomon's  pools,  which  passes  under 
his  own  house,  is  carried  (he  thought)  along  the  south  side  of 
the  causeway  ;  but  of  this  he  seemed  less  certain.  These  state- 
ments probably  have  some  £}undation  in  &ct ;  but  the  tme  state 

*  So  too  SchulU  in  Holjr  City  II.  p.  323.  soutbem  portion  of  the  sabstnictionsof  the 

ToUar  Topogr.  L  p.  zori,  and  in  Zdtschr.  Hanm  aicm;  Holy  Citv  II.  pp.  322,  39g, 

4.  Deutach.  morgenl.  GescUschaft  VII.  p.  4(>0. — I>r  Mdlowan  had  received  a  Icttt  r 

226  sq. — Hub  question  as  to  the  cour^  uf  iVuin  Prof.  WiUia,  ukiog  informiitioQ  on 

the  western  wall  of  the  Hanun  !•  In  Hidr  this  very  pmnt ;  wbieh  mur  obaarvatioiHof 

of  little  iraportnncp ;  but  has  been  inntlc  to-day  enabled  bim  to  communicate.  Mr 

promiuent  fnmi  the  lact,  that  on  Uie  Plan  Btirtlctt  came  to  the  same  result  the  next 

of  the  English  engineers  (Aldiich  and  year,  1SB8;  Januakm  RariMlad  pp^  74- 

Symondg)  it  is  laid  down  with  two  offk-ta  76. 

or  retiring  angles  in  its  southern  part;  and  "  This  iusciiption  was  copied  by  Krafit| 

this  error  agSLin  has  been  assumed  as  fur-  No.  7. 

nlshlq^avidaiiMof  tin  btnr  date  ofthA  *  Comp.  Xohlar  Topogr.  I.  p.  SO. 
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of  the  ca^e  will  hardly  bo  known,  till  there  shall  be  opportunity 
for  extensive  excavations.' 

We  dined  at  6  o'clock  with  Dr  Mc  Gowan  and  Lis  lady ; 
and  spent  the  evening  at  theur  house  in  a  party  of  fiiends  and 
tfavellen  from  Tarions  parts  of  the  world. 

Sunday,  May  2nd, — The  day  was  cloudy,  with  one  or  two 
showers  of  rain.  There  was  Fcrvice  in  the  English  church  at 
10  o'clock  ;  after  which  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered. 
In  the  afternoon  the  serWce  is  regnlarly  in  German  ;  the  Rev. 
Mr  Reichanlt  and  Dr  Valentiner  at  tliat  time  of^ciating  alter- 
nately.   Many  strangers  were  iiresent. 

Mmday,  May  3rd. — The  clouds  and  showers  of  the  pre- 
ceding days  were  over  ;  the  sky  was  serene,  and  the  weather 
delightM. 

About  10  o'clock  we  lode  out  thtongh  the  Damascus  gate, 
and  looked  at  the  fragments  of  a  former  wall  half  way  between 
that  gate  and  the  northwest  comer  of  the  city.    At  this  spot 

there  are  several  traces  of  old  wall,  indicating  a  tower  or  angle, 
with  toleral)lv  large  bevelled  stones  and  a  trench.  Thev  seemed 
to  me  to  have  once  belonged  to  the  wall  that  was  snperseded  by 
the  present  wall  ;  which  latter  here  stands  within  the  other. 
Nevertheless,  this  former  waU  may  very  probably  have  been 
itself  a  portion  of  the  ancient  second  waU,  or  built  upon  its 
fi)imdation& 

We  now  rode  off  northwards  among  the  olive  trees,  seeking 
for  further  traces  of  the  ancient  third  wall,  which  had  been 
mentioned  to  us  by  resident  friends  as  existing  among  the  trees 
in  a  line  with  those  formerly  seen  by  ns.''  We  foimd  these 
latter  ;  but  did  not  fall  in  with  any  others.  We  then  rode 
along  the  brow  of  the  valley  of  Jchoshai^hat  to  St.  Stephen's 
gate ;  but  saw  no  traces  of  ancient  foundations.  Descending 
and  crossing  the  bridge  in  the  vall^,  we  passed  along  by  Geth- 
semane,  now  enclosed  by  the  Latins  with  a  high  and  strong 
wall,  and  converted  into  a  pleasant  garden,  which  is  kept  locked. 
The  three  monuments  in  the  valley,  viz.  those  of  Absalom, 
James,  and  Zacharias,  so  called,'  have  each  of  them  in  front 
two  corner  pillars  attaclied,  and  two  others  in  the  middle. 
These,  with  their  capitals,  in  the  northern  and  southern  monu- 

'  A  pMMge  in        ed-Din  refers  ppr-  the  Mihrab  of  David.   It  still  exists ;  and 

haps  to  these  sewers ;  and  very  poivsibi y  parts  of  it  are  sometimes  nneovered.   It  is 

till' t.  .stlmoiiy  in  the  text  rt'-*t!<  mainly  on  a  galleiy  solidly  vaulted."    Fundgr.  <1ls 

his  authority.  He  is  spealu^s  of  tlie  street  Or.  IL  p.  126. — ¥tir  a  later  remark  of  Dr 

of  David,  Le,  the  street  lea^ig  down  flwB  Barclay,  see  SeeL  Y.  helow,  nadar  Watem 

the  Yafii  piito  ;  luid  snys  it  was  so  named  of  Jeru«ilom,  th<  AffueJurt* 

from  a  subterraoean  gallcrr  which  David      *  See  Vol  L  p.  815.       466  iq.j 
caosed  to  be  laada  ftom  tiie  gate  of  the      *  See  YoL  L  p.  U9  iq.  [  L  617  aq.] 
(Iiaiii  [in  the  Hanm]  la  the  outk^  adbd 
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ments,  are  nearly  of  the  Ionic  type  ;  in  the  intervening  tomb 
they  are  nearest  Doric. 

As  we  passed  down  the  valley  in  this  part,  and  looked  up  at 
the  Haiam  wall  above  ub,  the  irregularity  q£  its  constraction 
was  Been  Teiy  distinctlT.  Except  at  the  wmtbeaat  coraer  the 
iuge  stones  are  careleBuy  laid  up.  At  the  upper  foimta]]i  there 
seemed  to  be  no  change.  We  drank  again  of  tlic  water  ;  and 
recognised  the  same  peculiar  taste  as  formerly.'  Here  and 
further  south  we  had  nliove  us,  on  the  left,  the  village  of  Selwun  ; 
the  houses  of  which  are  mostly  built  each  in  front  of  a  sepul- 
chral excavation. 

At  the  fouut-ain  of  Siloam,  likewise,  we  remarked  no  change. 
Women  were  washing  thnr  oktlies  bdow  the  fonntain,  and 
spreading  them  npon  the  rocks  to  diy.  The  riH  from  the  foun- 
tain is  brought  alimg  by  n  deep  out  into  and  under  the  point 
of  rock,  which  fonns  the  southern  end  of  Ophel ;  and  just  here 
is  the  washing  plaoe  and  a  watering  place  for  animals.  A  broad 
wall  or  causeway,  with  a  path  upon  it,  is  carried,  near  by,  across 
the  Hiloam  valley  to  the  tree  of  Elijah  ko  called.  It  may  once 
liave  been  a  dam  to  collect  the  waters  from  al)Ove  ;  but  there  are 
now  no  traces  of  any  side  walls  or  of  an  upper  wall,  as  of  a  re- 
servoir. 

In  formerly  passing  through  the  snbtersanean  channel^  which 
connects  the  upper  and  lower  fountains,  we  had  measured  its 
length,  1750  feet  ;  while  above  ground  the  distance  from  the 
upper  fountain  to  the  point  of  rock  near  Siloam  was  only  1100 

feet.'  We  now  moasnrod  this  external  distance  afj^ain,  and 
made  it  1200  feet  ;  but  the  variation  pmbably  arose  from  some 
change  in  fixino^  the  two  ends  of  the  line.  At  any  rate,  the 
difference  between  the  internal  and  external  measurements  is 
still  too  great  ;  so  that  I  am  compelled  to  suppose  some  error 
in  the  former,  made  as  it  was  under  circumstances  of  incon- 
Yenienoe  and  difficulty. 

From  SflOam  we  ascended  the  Talley  above,  the  lower  Ty- 
ropceon,  to  the  city  wall  near  the  small  gate  Bab  el-Mughft- 
ribeh.  As  we  rode  along  I  noticed  on  the  left,  just  above  Siloam 
and  also  further  up,  tracts  of  scarped  rock  alonn;  the  hill-si(l(% 
as  if  once  belonging  to  an  ancient  wall.  In  the  upper  part, 
likewise,  similar  scarped  rocks  are  seen  on  the  east  side.  All 
these  would  seem  to  be  traces  of  an  ancient  wall  along  the  east- 
cm  side  and  brow  of  Zion ;  and  not  improbably  also  of  one  on 
the  western  brow  of  OpheL' 

In  the  afternoon,  takmg  with  me  our  servant  Eashid,  I  went 
out  to  examine  the  tract  of  the  city  lying  east  of  the  bazars. 

'  See  Yd.  L  pi  840  XI.  [I  m  sq.J  •  See  Vol.  I  pw  818.  [  L  461.1 

*  See  Yd.  I.  ^  888.  [i  602, 608.J 
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My  chi^f  object  was  to  ascertain,  how  far  there  are  in  this  part 
any  traces  of  the  ridge  of  ground  running  down  eastward  from 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  I  first  paaaed  down  tiie 
street  kading  by  the  Teklyeh,  or  Hekna's  hospital  so  called.  It 
descends  aloog  the  crest  of  the  said  ridge ;  fuid  in  the  lower 
part  crosses  it  very  obliquely,  and  is  carried  down  steeply  along 
its  nortliem  side  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  I  then  turned  to 
the  right  aloiif!:  the  street  at  the  bottom  of  the  depression  or 
valley  ;  and  ])roc('oded  in  this  street  to  the  causeway.  Here,  for 
Ht'vcral  rods  from  the  causeway,  the  street  doiviJids  northwards; 
and  the  water  is  apparently  drained  olf  by  the  great  sewer  spoken 
of  yesterday,  whidi  begins  just  here.^ 

Turning  back  I  now  entered  the  street  on  the  left,  hetween 
the  causeway  and  that  by  which  I  first  came  down.  Its  course 
at  first  is  west,  ascending  for  a  short  distance  very  steeply ;  then, 
after  the  first  comer,  and  for  a  longer  distance,  north,  ascending 
about  as  steeply  ;  and  afterwards  again  westerly,  still  ascending 
gradually.  Here  another  street,  below  the  bazars,  comes  up  and 
joins  it  from  the  south,  w  hicli  also  has  here  a  rather  stee])  ascent. 
From  these  lacts  it  follows,  that  there  still  exists  in  this  part  a 
broad  termination  of  the  said  ridge,  lying  about  on  a  line  drawn 
between  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepvdclue  and  the  great  mosk. 

Afterwards  I  went  with  Bashid  to  the  Damascus  gate ;  and 
mounting  the  wall  on  the  east,  passed  on  as  far  as  to  the  liighest 
point  of  Bezetha.  My  object  was  to  look  for  the  probable  course 
of  the  ancient  second  wall,  between  the  said  gate  and  the  fortress 
Antonia.  That  gate  we  had  formerly  recognised  as  ancient, 
and  as  in  all  probability  belonging  to  the  second  wall.  The 
problem  has  been,  so  to  draw  the  line  of  that  wall,  as  to  leave 
the  hill  Bezetha  outside,  and  yet  provide  for  the  security  of  the 
city.'  The  wall  must  obviously  have  run  to  the  northwestern 
part  of  Antonia,  equivalent  to  the  western  end  of  the  present 
barracks ;  but  whether  it  was  probably  carried  along  the  foot  or 
the  brow  of  Bezetha,  there  were  no  data  to  determine. 

The  western  declivity  of  Bezetha  is  comparatively  sbortjbutveiy 
steep.  Tlic  northern  wall  rises  steeply  from  the  Damascus  gate  ; 
and  is  carried  over  the  topof  the  hill  upon  the  rock,  which  is  here  ]ire- 
ci]>itous  towards  the  north  ;  the  hill  having  either  been  cut  away 
or  exhibiting  a  natural  break.  Where  the  highest  part  of  the 
wall,  the  highest  tower,  is  now  found,  there  the  precipice  of  rook 
also  is  highest.  This  sjiot  is  upon  the  very  crown  <n  the  ridge 
of  Bezetha  ;  and  just  here  also  the  lidge  drops  off  on  the  east 
by  a  perpendicular  ledge  of  rock  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  then 
slopes  down  gradually  eastward.  If  now  we  may  suppose  an 
ancient  comer  tower  or  bastion  on  the  wall  at  this  high  point ; 

'  See  above,  pi  167. 
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'  ihon  the  wall  micrlit  readily  lie  carried  from  it  in  a  southeasterly 
direction  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge  of  Bezetha,  quite  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  Haram  or  near  it  ;  leaving  the  sightly 
rnosk  el-Mulawiyeh  just  on  the  west.  Such  a  course  would 
bring  the  steep  and  short  western  slope  within  the  city  ;  while 
the  great  body  of  the  bill  itself  tiie  more  level,  eztoided,  and 
babitable  part,  would  remain  on  tbe  oatode. 

Something  of  the  like  kind,  though  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
is  still  seen  in  the  ancient  fortifications  of  the  city  of  Smyrna. 
On  the  hill  bordering  the  city  on  the  southeast  are  the  remains 
of  the  immense  fortress  ;  from  which  the  city  wall  was  carried, 
for  a  long  distance  toward  the  southwest,  along  the  very  crest  of 
the  thin  and  level  ridge. 

It  is  likewise  worthy  of  remark,  that  such  a  course  of  the 
wall  being  aapposed,  the  present  aicb  Ecce  Homo,  tbe  piers  of 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  probably  ancient,  would  &11  directly 
upon  its  line.'  Was  this  structure,  perhaps,  originally  erected 
in  some  connection  with  such  a  wall  ? 

Tuesday,  Mny  4th.  We  rode  out  after  9  o'clock  by  the 
Damascus  gjite,  and  looked  at  the  outside  of  the  wall  on  the 
east  of  that  gate,  as  also  at  the  nature  of  the  gmnnd.  A  few 
rotls  out  of  the  gate,  at  the  left,  is  a  well,  stoned  up  only  in  part. 
J ust  east  of  the  gate,  in  the  former  trench  of  the  city,  is  a  deep 
cistern  or  resenroir,  now  broken  and  dry.*  The  ttcmehwas  here 
cut  in  the  rock ;  aiid  beginning  from  tbe  west,  now  extends  to 
the  point  where  the  piedpitons  rock  with  the  wall  upon  it  is 
highest ;  the  broken  resenroir  occuppng  its  eastern  end.  There 
are  at  present  no  traces  of  its  having  been  cut  through  the  rock 
further  eastward.  If  a  fosse  ever  existed  beyond  this  point,  it 
is  now  completely  filled  up.  None  certainly  was  needed  ;  for 
the  rock  above  is  sufficiently  elevated  for  the  security  of  the 
wall  without  a  trench. — This  circumstance,  that  the  trench  thus 
apparently  ends  underneath  the  highest  part  of  the  rock,  seems 
to  confirm  tbe  view  I  took  yesterdajr,  viz.  that  here  was  probably 
a  hi^  comer  tower  or  bastion  of  uie  second  wall ;  which  then 
ran  from  this  point  along  the  crest  of  Beoetha  to  the  northwest 
corner  of  Antonia. 

A  few  steps  beyond  the  broken  tank,  but  still  under  the  high 
part  of  the  rock,  is  seen  the  mouth  of  a  caveni  now  walled  up. 
From  it  a  long  subterranean  passage  leads  uiuler  the  city  to  an 
vmknown  distance.  This  is  obviously  the  Grottc  de  Coton  of 
Mejr  ed-Din  ;  which  he  briefly  mentions  as  a  cave  under  the 

»  See  above,  pp.  171,  172.  Erdk.  XVl.  i.  pp   385,  892.  Singularly 

*  This  reservoir  has  sometimMbeeiiooa-  flooqgh  both  Schnltz  and  KrmffI  eonfonnd 

founded  with  another  just  at  the  entrance  it  with  the  Orotte        Coton  mentioned 

of  the  grotto  of  Jeremiah,  described  by  farther  on  ;  Scholtz  p.  3G    Krafit  p.  131. 

SohaUi.  ppk  SS,  87,  coDik  pw  85.  Uttar  Bitter  iUd.  p.  8W  aq. 
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nortlKTii  wall  of  the  city,  cxtoiidini]:,  <a8  Komc  supposed,  as  far  us 
Tinder  the  ^reat  niosk.'  The  following  was  related  to  uh  in  Jeru- 
salem, resj^ecting  this  grotto.  It  was  said  to  have  been  open  for 
a  thort  time  in  the  days  of  Ibrahim  Fasha ;  and  ramour 
affirmed  that  his  soldiers  entered  and  fomid  water  within.  A 
year  or  two  since  it  was  again  open  ;  and  Mr  Weber,  Prussian 
consnl  at  Beirtkt,  with  the  Mussulman  whom  we  visited  on  Zion, 
and  another,  went  in  and  followed  the  passage  a  long  way  ; 
hut  as  they  had  neither  lights  nor  compass  they  could  not  Ijc 
sure  of  the  direction  nor  of  the  distance.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, when  they  attempted  to  repeat  the  visit  with  lights,  they 
found  the  entrance  walled  up.  The  Mutseliim  had  learned  that 
Franks  had  entered  the  grotto.  This  account  was  afterwaids 
confirmed  to  me  at  Beirdt  by  Mr  Weber  himsell* 

Passing  down  by  the  Biiket  el-Hejjeh,  where  men  were 
drawing  water  to  carry  into  the  city,  we  came  to  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  city  wall  The  fosse  begins  again  at  or  near  the 
Birkeh  ;  and,  af?  it  appn^nchos  the  corner,  is  cut  through  the  nar- 
row nd^e  along  the  eastern  wall  north  of  St.  Stephen's  gate  ; 
the  ground  here  outside  being  al)out  half  the  height  of  the  wall. 
In  the  eastern  wall,  next  to  the  corner,  there  is  nothing  special 
to  remark  ;  except  the  fosse  still  dug  in  the  rock ;  some  reaches 
of  scarped  rock  on  which  the  wall  is  built;  and  some  rather 
large  stones. 

We  now  repaired  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Haram  :  looked 

at  the  southern  wall ;  and  took  the  measurements  already  given 
above."  We  also  examined  that  portion  of  the  ancient  southern 
gateway,  which  is  visible  from  the  outside,  just  at  the  junction 
of  the  modern  city  wall.  Uppermost  is  seen  the  eastern  end  of 
what  appears  as  a  very  flat  arch,  resting  upon  a  large  bevelled 
stone  now  broken.  Just  east  of  the  arch  is  a  stone  with  an 
inverted  inscription,  which  has  been  several  times  copied.  The 
following  is  the  copy  and  tranalaiion  of  Pe  Sanlcy : 

TITO  AEL  HADRIANO 
ANTON  I  NO  AVG  PIG 
PP  PONTIF  AVGVR 
D  D 

To  Titos  .Alios  Hadriaiuu  Augustas  Fiiu^  Father  of  his  ooontry,  High 
PrifiBt,  Aogor,  sreoted  by  the  Deeorions.*' 

>  la  Fnndgr.  des  Orients,  II.  p.  1S4.  19t.   The  Dr  Barclay  says, 

Holy  City  L  App.  p.  1(53.  ric»  in  widtli  from  twenty  to  one  or  two 

*  i,'arly  in         au  eutranoe  to  this  ca-  hundred  yards,  and  extends  about  two 

▼em  was  aoeidentally  durorered  hy  T)r  btmdred  and  twenty  yardi  in  die  direeti<m 

I'an-Iay,  who  <  xplorcJ  It  witli  IiV'Iits;  and  of  tbc  Serai  [bamoita],  toiiumUiqg  in 

wrote  a  brief  notice  of  it  for  Mr  W.  H.  a  deep  pit." 
BarOett,  under  date  of  March  le^  1864 ;      *  Se»  above,  pp.  I7C,  17& 
aaa  BartieH^a  Jernaakm  Bevinted  pp.  101, 
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The  inBcription  refers  without  douht  to  the  emperor  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  tlic  successor  of  Hadrian,  whose  name  he  also  hore. 
Dc  Saulcy  supposes,  that  it  was  originally  affixed  to  the  base  of 
a  statue,  erected  in  honour  of  that  emperor  on  the  temple  area  , 
above ;  and  was  inBerted  in  its  present  place  when  the  foimdation 
irallii  of  Justinian's  church  were  built  up.  This  seems  not  an 
improbable  hypothesis. ' 

Below  all  this,  and  apparently  attached  to  the  outside  of  tho 
wall,  is  a  portion  of  the  round  arch  of  a  gateway,  covered  with 
florid  ornament.  This  gateway  is  now  walled  i\p,  with  a  grated 
window  near  the  top.  By  clamlx^ring  up  with  diliiculty  and 
sitting  in  the  window,  one  can  l()f)k  througli  the  wooden  lattice  ; 
and  after  a  while,  when  the  eyes  have  become  accustomed  to  tho 
darkness,  he  can  discern  two  or  three  like  arehes  fhrther  back, 
and  can  see  the  light  streaming  in  fiom  a  crevioe  beyond,  appa- 
rently at  the  entrance  in  fiont  of  el-Aksa. — For  the  whole  inte- 
rior of  this  gateway,  however,  we  must  for  the  present  rest  satis- 
fied with  the  description  of  Mr  Wolcott,  and  the  fine  drawings 
of  Mr  Tipping ;  who  together  gained  access  to  these  vaulted  re- 
cesses in  January,  1842.' 

We  visited  Siloam  ;  and,  returning,  I  took  Beshdrah  and 
rode  alone  hy  way  of  Gethsemane  to  the  simimit  of  the  mount 
of  Olives.  The  view  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  vaUey  of  the  Jordan, 
as  seen  fiom  the  Wely  beyond  the  vilkge,  impressed  me  anew 
with  its  dreariness  and  loneliness.  That  of  the  city  also,  as  seen 
from  the  village,  struck  me  more  favourably  than  formerly. 
The  depression  between  Zion  and  the  ridge  at  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre was  very  ])erce])lible.  The  north  side  of  the  Golden  gate, 
as  here  seen,  appeared  about  in  a  line  with  the  north  side  of  the 
platform  of  the  great  mosk. 

After  returning  home  I  walked  out  with  Besharah  to  the  iu- 
terior  northwest  comer  of  the  city ;  and  there  looked  again  at 
the  remains  of  the  old  tower,  called  Kfll'at  el-Jftltd,  wluoh  we 
had  seen  on  our  former  visit.'  It  is  very  large ;  and  must  have 
been  the  comer  bastion  of  the  city  in  the  days  of  the  crusaders. 
But  the  remarkable  point  is  that  which  I  have  formerly  men- 
tioned, viz.  that  this  bastion  was  erected  upon  an  earlier  wall  (or 
corner)  of  large  bevelled  stones  ;  three  courses  of  which  are  still 
seen  at  its  southwest  angle  running  into  the  mass  diagonally. 
Whether  these  stones  are  a  fragment  of  the  ancient  third  or 

•  DeSftnlcjII.  p.  1171— This  inscriiH      •  Wdoott  in  Bibltoth  Sacra,  1848,  p. 

tion  was  copied  by  l)r  K.  Siiiltb,  IBii-pub-  17  K].     Tippinjr's  many  drawings,  with 

lislicd  in  tho  Bibliothcca  Sacra,  1843,  p.  notc5  by  I^oac  Tiiylor,  are  fuimd  iu  TraiU'v 

r.C-J.    Also  by  Krafft  in  1846^  p.  78.  !>•  Jooephus,  mo^tlv  In  Vol.  I. 
bftukv  in  1851,  as  aboVM.  *  VoL  I.  pw  818  {,  L  471.]  . 

Vol.  III.— 17 
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second  wall,  it  may  l)o  difHcult  to  flelorminc  ;  that  they  belonged 
to  one  of  thcni  can  harilly  admit  of  question.' 

A  young  friend  from  Ramleh,  Murkus,  a  son  of  the  fonner 
American  oonsolar  agent  at  that  place,  had  several  tunes  callecl ; 
and  had  made  himself  usefnl  to  us  in  yarions  ways.  Being  a 
nioTiilx  r  (  f  the  Greek  communion,  he  invited  us  to  ^nsit  witli 
him  the  larj^c  Greek  convent,  situated  west  of  the  church  of  the 
K(»ly  S(»|)iilc]ire,  across  the  street,  and  connected  with  tliat  clmrch. 
He  made  arrangements  accordingly  at  the  convent  ;  and  in  the 
afternoon  we  accompanied  him  to  the  place.  We  were  ushered 
into  the  reception  room,  fitted  up  with  much  elegance  for  this 
country,  and  liaving  divans  around  the  whole,  except  a  lower  space 
by  the  door.  Here  we  were  soon  joined  by  the  preacher  of  the 
couventy  a  well  looking  and  yery  intelligent  man ;  then  by  the 
scribe ;  and  afterwards  1^  the  Wakll  (deputy)  of  the  patriarch, 
the  acting  head  of  the  convent.  A  good  deal  of  conyersation 
took  place  between  them  and  my  companion.  They  complained 
of  the  incoming  of  the  English  ;  and  said  that  now  whole  vil- 
lages, unless  they  could  have  their  own  w^ay,  were  prone  to 
threaten,  that  tliey  wiuild  It  ave  the  (Ireek  church  and  turn 
Protestants.  When  reminded  tliat  the  Greeks  had  long  had  the 
like  difficulty  with  the  Latins,  they  said  the  Latins  gave  them 
much  less  trouble ;  they  were  a  small  fiddle  and  made  little 
noise  ;  but  now  a  big  bass-drum  had  come,  with  its  unceasing 
6mw,  Jmw,  hum  ! — Their  schools  were  also  spoken  of,  which  Dr 
Smith  afterwards  visited  and  found  to  lie  large  and  well  con- 
ducted The  head  teacher  had  been  educated  at  one  of  the 
German  universities. 

We  had  some  curiosity  to  a.sccrtain  the  o])inion  of  leanied 
ecclesiastics  of  the  Greek  church,  as  to  the  position  of  the 
ancient  Eleutheropolis.  In  our  former  journey,  we  had  identified 
it  on  topographical  grounds  with  Setoaabrtif  the  present  Beit 
Jibiln ;  but  at  that  time  no  data  had  been  found,  by  which  to 
connect  the  two  names  historically.'  The  link  thus  wanting 
had  since  been  discoyeied  by  Prof.  Roediger.  In  the  Acta  Sane- 
torum  of  Asscmnni,  published  in  Syriac,  Greek,  and  Latin,  the 
martyr  Peter  Abselama  is  said  in  the  Syriac  to  have  been  horn 
at  Anea,  which  lies  in  the  district  of  Bdh  Guhrin  ;  "  whilo 
the  Greek  and  Latin  accounts  both  read,  "'in  the  district  of 
Elcntheropolis."^    We  had  a  desire  to  learn  whether  this  iden- 

'  Besides  the  kjren  of  large  stones  spo-  *  See  VoL  IL  p.  £8  sq.  [iL  405  sq.] 

ItMi  «f  ill       text,  Memn  Wdoott  «ncl  "  kmnmoA  Aeta  Sanetor.  Martyr.  Ori* 

Tipping  found  "  n,  ^runwny  in  the  north-  cntal.  II.  p.  200,  coll.  p.  207.  Allgom. 

west  corner,  leading  into  a  small  room,  in  Lit.  Zeit  1842,  No.  72.    Bibliotli.  Sacra, 

whioh  ue  four  limflw  la9«n;"  BIUMi.  184i|  p.  il7  so. 
Smm,  184%iii80i 
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tity  was  know  11  ami  received  by  the  Greek  church  in  Palestiiie 
at  the  present  day.* 

Indeed,  we  had  already  rcqnested  Hnrktis,  a  day  or  two 
before,  to  make  inqiiiriea  on  the  subject ;  and  had  given  him 
aimply  the  name  Eleatheropolis,"  desiring  him  to  nnd  out  at 
the  convent  where  it  was  situated.  He  reported  to  iis,  that  he 
had  applied  to  the  scribe  of  the  convent  ;  he  took  down  an  old 
book  and  searched,  and  then  said  it  was  the  metropoHs  of  a 
bif^liop,  and  was  situated  between  Gaza  and  el-'Arish.  The 
young  man  told  him,  that  we  supposed  it  was  between  Gaza  and 
Jerusalem.  No,  he  said,  it  was  south  of  Gaza.  The  present 
Arabic  name  he  did  not  then  know ;  but  promised  to  look  ftu^ 
ther.  We  now  recurred  to  ihia  topic ;  and  the  aciibe  repeated 
what  he  had  before  told  Murkus.  But  neither  of  the  three 
knew  any  thing  more  of  Eleutheropolis  ;  nothing  at  all.  Yet 
they  were  the  chief  authorities  of  the  Greek  church  in  Palestine. 
So  much  for  the  continued  tradition"  of  that  church,  on  this 
point,  "  written  and  unwritten." 

We  were  treated  with  great  courtesy.  During  the  inter- 
view, which  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour,  sweetmeats  were  first 

S resented  ;  of  which  each  person  took  a  teaspoonf ul  and  then  a 
rink  of  water.  Next  followed  'Arak  sweetened  with  jelly ;  and, 
later,  coffee  was  aerred  with  suf^ar.  We  afterwards  walked  out 
upon  the  buildings,  and  througli  the  gallery  over  the  street,  which 
connects  the  convent  witli  tlie  chnrrh  of  the  llolv  Sc]inlchro 
opposite.  This  gallery  is  so  constiuctcd  and  shut  in,  that  wo 
did  not  perceive  when  and  wliere  we  crossed  the  street.  They 
took  us  first  to  the  Greek  chai)el  of  Constantine  and  Helena,  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  Latins.  It  is  on  an  upper  fioor, 
on  the  southwest  of  the  large  dome,  between  it  and  the  street. 
From  it  we  looked  down  through  a  grated  window,  directly  upon 
the  sepulchre  itself  Here  are  several  paintings  in  a  Itottcr  style 
than  that  of  ordinary  Greek  pictures.  One  especially  ghttered 
with  gold  and  jewels  ;  while,  by  a  contrast  not  unusual,  before 
it  stood  a  taper  in  a  common  tin  candlestick.  Aitcrwards  wo 
passed  out  eastward  ui)on  the  roof  of  the  Greek  cliurch  and 
beyond  its  dome,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  noble  view  of  the  city 
there  presented.  The  great  dome  over  the  sepulchre  was  covered 
only  with  boards,  and  these  agun  with  sheet  lead.  The  lead 
was  now  in  great  part  stripped  off,  and  the  boards  rotten ;  so 

*  Tbis  is  asserted  bj  tibe  author  of  the  Beit  Jibrin  does  represent  the  Botogabrm 

TloXj  City,  II.  p.  6:  "  Mewa  while  I  had  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Kletitheropolis  of  eccle- 

disoorered  firpm  a  vwj  intaUigmt  Greek  riastioal  hutoiy,  and  that  they  had  do 

priest  in  tiw  oonvMit  at  Jemsalem,  ^at  donbt  «f  Ui«  foot.  This  placed  the  matter 

tlu-  oontisDad  InditioD  of  Inn  church,  bsjyond  all  qpmfiim  in  ear  miada." 
writtea  aad  anwiitteo,  had  deixTered  that 
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that  in  winter  the  rains  fell  thick  and  heavily  within  the  rotunda 

below. 

We(hic8(hnf,  May  5fh. — This  day  wafi  chiefly  occiiiiied  liy  nn 
excursion  to  \Vady  el-Werd  and  Bittir  ;  for  an  account  of  wliidi 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Sect.  VI.  We  reached  the  city  again 
at  3  o'clock. 

Later  In  the  afternoon  I  walked  out  alone  to  look  at  Hippicus 
and  the  ground  around  the  Tdfa  gate.  The  tower  of  Hippicus 
stands  out  alone,  gray  witli  antiquity,  among  its  younger  com- 
peers. We  had  formerly  hccn  admitted  to  examine  it,  and 
would  now  gladly  have  visited  it  aj^ain.  But  wlicu  Dr  MeCrowan 
made  apjdication  in  behalf  of  several  otlier  travellers  as  well  as 
(iurselvcH,  the  answer  of  the  Kaiui  jMakaui  was,  that  he  had  no 
orders  from  the  Sultan  to  admit  foreigners  into  the  citatlel.  So 
we  desisted.  The  Y&fa  gate  is  situated  in  a  depression  between 
the  citadel  on  the  south  and  the  hill  on  the  north,  as  if  in  the 
head  of  a  yidley ;  which  indeed  is  actually  the  case.  The 
ground  on  the  soutii  rises  to  Zion  ;  that  on  the  north  rises  also 
steeply,  ro  long  as  one  goes  in  a  northerly  direction.  Wherever 
the  direction  of  a  street  ver^i^cs  towards  the  east,  there  of  course 
the  p^round  begins  to  descemL 

Thursday,  May  Gfh. — The  youn<z:er  Mr  Reiehardt  having 
kindly  oiTered  to  accomjjany  us  to  day  to  several  places  of  inter- 
est which  we  had  not  yet  examined,  we  went  out  with  him 
first  to  the  Damascus  gate. 

In  recent  discussions  respecting  Jerusalem,  it  has  been  a 
prominent  endeavour  to  show,  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  city 
and  the  Haram  were  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  a  sub- 
terranean channel  passing  in  under  or  near  tins  g^te.*  A  large 
cistern  has  been  spoken  of  just  outside  of  the  Damascus  pite 
towards  the  east,  said  to  be  never  exhausted,  although  used  by 
the  many  soldiers  who  guard  the  gate  ;  and  therefore  })robably 
fed  witli  living  water.'*  Another  like  "  abundant  well  of  water" 
has  been  said  to  exist  in  the  church  of  the  Flagellation.'  Much 
stress  has  likewise  been  laid  upon  the  supposed  fitct^  that  the 
water  of  both  these  cisterns  has  the  peculiar  taste  which  marks 
the  water  of  Siloam  ;  and  the  inference  has  been  drawn,  that 
the  supposed  Hving  water  which  feeds  these  cisterns,  flows 
through  the  city  to  the  Haram,  and  thence  descends  to  the 
fountain  of  the  Virgin  so  called.* 

We  looked  first  for  the  'Marge  cistern"  just  outside  of  the 
Damascus  gate  towards  the  east.    There  is  no  cistern  here, 

'  Krafll  p.  131  sq.    Holy  Cttj  JL  f,       '  Uo\y  City  II.  p.  iCA  sq. 
4G9  sq.    lUttcr  XVI  i  p.  3<J2  8).  *  Krufil,  ib.    Uoljr  CiQr  IL  p.  469  iq. 

*  Krafil,  ibid.   Kitter,  ibid.  Ritter,  ib.  p.  896. 
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except  the  broken  reservoir  in  the  city  fosse  already  mentioned  ;  * 
and  this  is  always  empty  and  can  hold  no  water.  But  just  by 
tiie  very  doors  of  the  gateway,  and  almost  overshadowed  by  the 
projecting  portal,  is  an  ordinary  dstem  on  each  dde.  Each  of 
these  has  two  openings ;  one  for  drawing  up  water ;  and  the 
other  further  north  for  receiving  the  rain  water  as  it  flows  along 
•  the  ground.  The  farrows  or  channels  which  had  served  to  conduct 
the  water  to  these  openings  from  the  road  and  the  fields  further 
north,  still  remained  ;  and  these  we  saw.  The  officer  of  the 
<2:uard,  who  was  present,  had  himself  caused  them  to  be  made. 
In  each  cistern  the  water  was  now  al)()ut  six  feet  deep.  llt)w 
large  they  were  in  circumference,  the  officer  could  not  tell.  We 
tasted  the  water  of  both.  That  on  the  east  was  not  unlike  in 
taste  to  that  of  Siloam ;  hut  was  less  marked.  That  on  the 
west  was  offensive,  and  nearly  pntrid ;  thus  proving  that  the 
two  cisterns  are  not  connected  together.  The  officer  said  the 
soldiers  stationed  at  the  gate  did  not  commonly  use  this  water ; 
but  were  supplied  from  the  cisterns  of  the  Haram  ;  meaninp;, 
X>crhap8,  those  of  the  barracks  adjacent  to  the  Ilaram.  But  the 
water  of  these  cisterns  is  kept  for  the  soldiers,  in  case  the  other 
should  fail. 

Duiing  our  former  visit  to  the  Holy  City,  it  was  spoken  of 
as  a  common  report  among  the  inhabitants,  that  at  a  certain' , 
spot  near  the  Damascus  gate,  in  a  still  time,  by  putting  the  ear 
to  the  ground,  one  can  hear  a  trickling  or  murmur  as  of  a  sub- 
terranean water-course.  So  Httle  stress  did  we  lay  upon  this 
story,  that  I  did  not  even  record  it  in  my  former  work.*  Four 
years  later  Mr  Wolcott  met  with  the  same  report  with  the 
addition,  that  the  sound  could  be  heard  only  at  ni^^ht.'  The 
desceiulant  of  the  prophet,  whom  we  had  met  a  few  days  pi'cvi- 
ously  at  the  church  of  St.  Anne,  repeated  to  us  the  same  story 
but  said  the  trickling  could  be  heard  only  at  noon  on  Friday, 
the  Muslim  Sabbath.  At  that  tune,  he  said,  if  one  put  his  ear 
to  the  ground  at  the  gate,  he  would  hear  the  water ;  and  the  . 
same  also  at  the  Haram.  But  we  never  found  a  person,  who 
professed  that  he  himself  had  heard  this  trickling  ;  neither  a 
native,  nor  much  less  a  Frank,  Yet  there  may  well  be  occasion- 
ally some  foundation  for  such  a  report  ;  seeing,  there  are  the  two 
large  cisterns  just  described  close  by  the  gate.  All  this  however 
furnishes  a  very  narrow  and  legendary  basis,  on  wiiich  to  rest  the 
hypothesis  of  an  underground  channel  of  living  water  in  this 
quarter.* 

*  See  abore.  p.  191.  Ritter  XVI,  i.  p.  886.— A  almflar  mmoar 
'  Biblioth.  Sean)  1848^  p.  S8l  (if  it  bo  mere  rumour)  wns  current  in  the 

*  Ibid.  sixth  century  ai  to  the  aoaod  ot'  water  at 

*  See  above^  p.  177.  Golgotha.  AntooiBiu  of  PlMeatia,  apeak- 
■  KrHfftp.  IBO.   HolyCitjn.  p^  47a  ing  of  tiial  ipol,  aajat  "Juzta  ipnua 

Vol.  1JI.-17* 
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We  went  now  to  the  chnrch  of  the  Hagdlfttion  so  called,  on 
the  Via  dohroda  nearly  opposite  the  eastern  end  ci  the  harrachs. 
It  took  ns  long  to  gain  an  entrance.  Alter  knocking  a  long  time, 
a  boy  came  out  fiom  the  street  next  west,  and  went  for  the  key. 
Ho  brought  a  wrong  one ;  but  a  man  followed  with  the  right 
Ivey,  and  we  wont  in.  Tn  the  outer  court  is  a  large  cistern,  which 
receives  the  water  from  the  adjacent  roufs  and  court.  It  was  • 
now  full  of  rain  water,  sweet  and  good  ;  as  wc  ascertained  by 
tabling.  In  the  smaller  inner  court  is  another  reservoir.  Thib 
the  attendant  said,  was  a  well  of  living  water  which  was  never 
exhausted,  and  in  which  the  water  was  never  higher  nor  lower  than 
we  now  saw  it.  On  being  queetoied,  however,  as  to  whence 
the  water  came,  he  pointed  to  the  adjacent  roofe  and  the  chane 
nels  by  which  the  rain  water  is  conducted  into  the  cistern.  A 
bucket  of  the  water  was  dra\\Ti  up  ;  we  tasted  it,  and  found 
again  the  Siloani  davour.  But  upon  inspectuig  the  water  in  the 
bucket,  \ve  })erceived  that  it  was  full  of  the  minute  wriggling 
worms  and  other  uninialcuhe  usually  found  in  impure  rain  water. 
Hero  then  was  another  ordinary  cibtern,  and  the  peculiar  taste 
was  accounted  for. 

This  tasto,  in  both  the  instances  above  described,  is  simply 
that  of  impure  rain  water.  It  is  not,  however,  improbable,  that 
the  water  of  the  wells  in  this  region,  which  is  always  spoken  of 
as  bad,  may  be  found  to  exhibit  something  of  the  like  taste, 
derived  from  the  limestone  soil  and  rock.  Indeed,  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  tluvour  of  Siloam  itself  may  have  a  like  origin. 

Passing  into  the  street  of  the  bazar,  we  turned  up  the  path 
back  of  the  culumns  of  the  Fropylwa,  and  came  again  to 
the  court  adjacent  to  the  Coptic  and  Al^ssinian  convent,  Deir 
es-Sultftn,  already  mentioned.*  The  Copts  have  a  smaller  con- 
vent of  St.  George  on  the  west  of  the  pool  of  Hezeldah ;  adja- 
cent to  which,  during  the  Egyptian  rule,  they  began  to  build  a 
larger  convent  or  rather  KhdJi,  which  was  abandoned  by  them 
when  Ibmhim  Pasha  withdrew  from  the  country,  and  has  since 
been  used  as  barracks  by  the  government.' — The  Deir  e6-8ultan 
is  now  a  ])artial  ruin  ;  its  arches  are  round,  but  without  distinc- 
tive features.  It  is  not  referred  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  first 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.' 

altare  est  cn^itn,  ubi  poiii»<  uurt-tn  et  aadu  '  Sm  above,  p.  168. 
flamlna  nqnanim ;  et  juctls  pomum  mat  *  Holy  city  II.  p.  607.  RHter  ib.  p. 
iiliud  rpioci  imtarc  potest,  et  vadis  nd  Siloa  -t9S  — l"ur  tlio  antiquities  discoreretl  ia 
foutem,  ubi  Ulud  recipies ; "  see  in  Acta  diggiog  tor  the  fonndotioiu  of  this  con- 
SMWtor.  Mdi,  T.  IL  p.  x,  etc.  Ugolini  ireot.  see  Vol.  I  p.  829  aq.  [L  4Sa] 
ThciMiur.  Tom  VII.  p.  mocxvi. — Jewish  *  Holy  City,  IT.  ]\  '>()').  Rittor  ib.  p. 
writ«n  also  relate,  id  the  aixteeatb  ccn-  499.  Tobler  sepuratcs  the  Copt«  aud 
tarjr,  that  near  Hippiona  tliflfv  vw  hetid  AbraddMis;  DenkUitter  nu  Jonwdom 


niiig  water/'  Schwarz  p.  2G7. 
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Mr  Reichardt  was  acqiuiiiited  with  the  Ahyssinian  priest,  a 
young  mau  of  ])leaHiiig  address  and  some  learning.  On  sending 
in  for  leave  to  visit  the  ^reat  ciatern  of  Helena,  he  came  out  to 
UB ;  Yeiy  kmdl  j  granted  our  request ;  and  himflelf  sent  for  the 
key  and  tapers.  The  entrance  u  beyond  the  lane  on  the  north 
aide  of  this  court ;  and  is  of  course  considerahly  distant  from 
the  convent  itself.  A  descent  of  thirty-six  steps  below  the  suiv 
face,  first  towards  the  north,  then  east,  then  south,  and  tlicn 
north  ap;uin,  brou<;ht  us  to  the  water,  which  appears  almost  hke 
a  subterranean  lake.  It  was  rain  water,  sweet  and  pure,  collected 
tVom  the  adjacent  roofs  and  courts.  The  whole  cistern  seems 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  with  some  portions  filled  in  with 
masonry  ;  and  the  sides  are  covered  with  cement.  The  excava- 
tion seems  to  be  of  great  extent ;  bnt  how  fiur  it  reaches  no  one 
ImowB.  The  light  m  our  tapere  did  not  penetrate  to  the  ex- 
tremity. It  lies  of  course  somewhat  north  of  a  line  drawn  east 
fiom  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. — The  surface  of  the 
ground  directly  over  the  cistern  is  covered  with  houses,  which 
stand  high,  as  on  a  ridge  ;  n.u<\  liave  openings,  like  wells,  to  draw 
up  water  from  the  cistern  helow.' 

Following  now  the  street  of  the  western  bazar  southwards, 
and  croeain^  the  street  coming  from  ihe  Yftfa  gate  at  the  biefdc 
or  angle  which  it  here  makes,  we  kept  on  a  fow  steps  further  up 
the  ascent  of  Zion.  Here,  on  the  left  hand,  just  at  the  comer 
where  the  street  turns  westerly,  is  seen  the  crown  of  a  small  round 
arch,  apparently  ancient,  fronting  towards  the  west,  and  now  rising 
only  just  above  tbe  j^round.  We  endeavoured  to  ^n'm  access  to  it 
from  the  rear  ;  but  without  success.  The  stones  of  the  arch 
are  small,  rudely  cut,  and  without  any  trace  of  bevellinj^'.  It 
may  have  belonged  to  a  small  gateway,  j>erhaps  in  the  wall  of 
a  dwelling  or  a  court.  It  more  resembles  the  rude  entrance  of  an 
aqueduct  or  sewer.  A  glance  <mly  is  needed  at  its  appearance 
and  position,  to  show  that  it  could  never  have  had  connection 
with  any  city  walL  So  trivial,  indeed,  is  the  whole  fragment, 
that  not  a  l^nd  even  of  monldsh  tradition  has  attached  itself 
to  it." 

Another  fra<2:ment,  though  without  an  arch,  is  the  Porta 
ferna,  so  called  by  the  monks  ;  wljich  we  now  visited.  Until 
recently,  it  is  said  to  have  been  marked  by  two  columns.^  One 

*  The  Itio.  Uierofl.  speaks  of  exeeptttria      '  Yet  it  has  been  held  to  be  poesibly 

■ft  tbe  ddo  cf  Gonttaatitie*!  drafcfi;  Imt  tlic  gate  Gemadi  of  Josephnst  SelMilta  p. 

tin  ftrnn  of  expn-ssion  woald  hardly  Mscm  61  h\.    Lord  Nii^^cnt,  Laiuls  Class,  nii<l 

to  inolude  this  immeose  cistern :  "  Ibidem  Sacr.  II.  p.  54  eq. — Tliis  idea  is  justl/ 

modo  joflBO  CotwtMitiiii  inperatoriibuilica  made  light  of  by  Tobler,  wbo  deeernm 

fucto  est,  id  est  nominicum,  mine  pulchri-  the  nrch  ;  Topogr.  I.  p.  100  sq. 
tudiuia,  hubcns  ad  latos  exoeptori«  unde       '  Holy  City  II.  p.  5ti.    According  to 

aqua  levatur,  et  ballltnm  ft  tecgO,       fo-  Quarcsinitu,  it  ww  BUUlMd In  his dn v  only 

lutes  lAVADtw.'*  Igr  tiie  bsee  or  fia^ncoft  of  m  ■arUi  co- 
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of  tliese  has  since  di8Uj)peared  ;  uud  the  other,  which  formerly 
stood  in  the  street  Dr  McGKjfwan's  bouse,  is  now  built  into 
the  wall  of  the  hospital  opposite  ;  where  it  may  still  be  seen, 
bearing  certainly  no  trace  of  ever  having  bdongcd  to  a  city  gate. 
It  18  sixty  paces,  or  more  than  ten  rods,  distant  from  the  arch 
above  described,  in  a  weat-eouthwesterly  direction.  This  porta 
too  has  been  of  late  rep^rdcd  by  some  as  tlio  voritahic  gate  of 
Gennath  in  the  first  wall  of  Jose])hus  ;  from  w  hich  the  second 
wall  had  its  hepiining,  and  ran  northwards  (as  they  siijipose) 
along  the  street  of  the  bazars.'  Not  to  urge  here  the  triWal 
character  of  the  fragment  itself,  there  are  two  considerations 
arising  fiom  its  position,  which  may  be  niged,  at  least  against  the 
consistency  <^  tne  advocates  of  this  view.  Fini,  it  is  so  &r 
distant  from  the  brow  of  Zion,  that  it  must  have  frdlen  within 
(on  the  south  of)  the  first  wall,  in  any  probable  course  which 
may  be  assigned  to  the  latter  ;  while  secondly,  it  stands  ten  rods 
or  more  west  of  the  point  of  beginning  ascribed  by  them  to  the 
second  wall.  This  last  circumstance  is  of  course  iatal  to  the 
whole  hy])othesis.' 

In  the  afternoon  we  had  a  j>leasant  call  from  two  Grerman 
travellers  just  arrived  from  Egypt,  Count  Schlieffen  and  Baron 
M tinchhaasen,  both  of  Silesia.  They  were  endeavouring  to  make 
anangements  to  visit  Jeiash;  bat  were  ultimately  compdUd  to 
give  up  their  purpose,  because  of  the  extravap^t  demands  made 
tot  an  escort.  This  was  understood  to  arise,  partly  from  the 
circumstance,  that  the  Sheikhs  with  whom  they  treatcil  had 
themselves  neither  authority  nor  power  to  take  tliem  to  J  crash; 
and  partly  from  the  high  i)rices  paid  two  years  before  by  M.  de 
Saulcy  in  his  journey  around  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Indeed,  at  this  time,  the  country'  east  of  the  Jordan  seemed 
inaccessible  frrom  Jemsalem,  except  at  enormous  rates.' 

We  afterwards  made  various  calls ;  and  jiassed  the  evening 
wiih  several  friends  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Beichardt. 

Friday,  May  *7th,  and  Saturday,  May  8thj  were  occupied  by 
on  excursion  to  the  vicinity  of  Hebron ;  which  is  described  in 
Sect.  VL 

Inmn  ;  IT.  p.  !>r». — Whoever  desires  to  from  tlie  letter  of  a  New  York  friend,  who 
study  the  wuudering  of  this  traditional  al«o  visited  Syria  in  1852  :  M.  de 
gate,  nift7  ooQsnIt  TdUtr,  Topogr.  L  p.  Saolcj,  I  am  aftitfd,  hM  Man  what  no  one 

413  sq.  cIk'  has  seen  or  cnn  wp.    He  certainly 

'  Holy  City,  impliedly,  n.  p.  60.  Schultz  has  not  benefited  KJicnce  in  es*t:il)li.'.hing 

p.  61  sq.    Krafil  p.  27  aq.  the  precedent  of  high  prioas;  vrlH-ro  he 

*  See  the  beginning  and  cotirae  of  the  ought,  with  his  nnned  company,  to  have 
■eoond  wall  as  indicated  in  the  Plan  of  enforced  moderate  terms,  for  tlie  good  of 
AUrich  and  Symonds ;  Holy  (^ity  Vol.  I.  those  who  fhonld  follow  him.  In  your 
—The  course  ot'  the  first  wall  it  there  car>  forthconii^  work,  do  allude  to  tliis  sul>- 
ncd  too  far  south,  In  orto  4o  meet  the  jcct ;  that  more  nay  have  the  importunitj 
porta  /errea,  eo  called.  of  m-iug  those  cuuntriei^  ao  utenftiqg 

*  In  thia  ooonection  I  insert  an  extract  fnon  their  aasociatians.** 
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Monday f  May  \Oth. — This  was  the  day  fixed  for  our  final 
departure  from  the  Holy  City.  The  morning  was  passed  in  pre- 
paration ;  and  we  afterwards  called  on  various  friends  to  bid 
mrewdl,  whose  kind  attentions  had  made  our  visit  pleas* 
ant,  and  secured  to  us  opportunities  for  investif^ation.  We 
regretted  to  find  Dr  Barclay  and  several  of  his  family  ill  with 
fever  and  agiio.  Tlie  day  was  hot  and  sultry ;  the  wind  from 
the  southwest  bordered  on  a  Sirocco;  and  the  thermometer 
stood  at  about  90°  Far. 

We  left  the  Damascus  gate  at  12  o'clock,  accompanied  hy 
Mr  Caiman,  who  desired  with,  us  to  look  at  the  large  mounds 
of  ashes  on  the  north  of  the  city.  In  order  to  reach  them,  we 
took  a  path  branching  off  on  the  left  of  the  direct  northern  rcmd  ; 
and  were  struck,  as  often  before,  with  the  great  number  of 
ancient  cisterns  still  seen  in  this  quarter,  indicating  beyond  all 
question  that  this  whole  tract  was  once  covered  by  the  streets 
and  dwellinjTS  of  the  citv.  Just  bv  our  path  were  seen  in  one 
place  the  nias^ive  foundations  of  a  thick  wall,  on  a  line  with  the 
traces  of  the  thinl  wall,  which  we  hiul  formerly  found.  We  were 
told  also  of  other  similar  foundations  on  the  swell  of  ground 
south  or  southeasterly  from  the  Tomb  of  Helena,  or  Tombs  of 
the  Kings,  so  called ;  but  these  we  were  unable  to  visit 

The'  mound  of  ashes  to  which  we  first  came,  extends  ftom 
north  to  south,  and  is  quite  high  and  long.  We  turned  east- 
.  ward  to  a  second  mound,  stUl  larger,  higher,  and  longer,  ex- 
tending cast  and  west.  There  is  still  a  third,  lying  north  of  the 
one  first  mentioned.  These  mounds  have  usually  Ix'eu  regarded 
as  formed  by  the  deposits  of  aslies  formerly  made  from  the  soap- 
works  of  the  city.  At  the  present  day,  it  is  said,  those  ashes  are 
all  employed  in  the  preparation  of  cement  for  roofs,  and  other  like 
uses. 

Quite  recently  the  idea  has  been  started,  that  this  is  the  place 
to  which  the  ashes  from  the  altar  of  the  ancient  Jewish  temple 
were  carried  forth;*  and  that  the  spot  is  therefore  necessarily 
without  the  former  limits  of  the  city,  and  beyond  the  third  wall. 
These  mounds  are  sfiid  to  be  mentioned  by  R.  Parchi,  as  far  back 
as  A.  D.  1.322.'  On  examination,  we  saw  notliing  to  change 
our  foriaer  impression,  that  they  are  merely  accumulations  of 
ashes  from  the  soapworks,  deposited  here  during  several  cen- 

'  Lev.  6,  10.  11;  oomp.  Lev.  4,  12.  probable.     It  is  qaotcd  aiid  traiisluted 

*  The  vnf^ntA  woik  of  Parchi  I  saw  in  by  Zaoz  in  Asbe^s  Benj.  of  Tad  IL 

the  pfwps^inii  of  the  youngpr  Mr  Reichardt  p.  898  :  "Ontside  of  the  piite  of  Jeni<nlem 

in  Jeru.'«iileiii ;  and  to  his  t^'^timonv  and  called  the  gute  of  the  TribeSi  aixl  which 

that  of  Mr  Cnfanan  I  am  indebted  nr  th*  Met  in  a  nortlirnst  direetkm  from  the 

■tatement  in  the  t«xt.    Not  hiivinpr  nccesa  raonnt  of  the  temple,  the  ground  is  of  an 

to  die  work  at  present,  I  cunnot  .huv  whe-  a*hy  nature ;  perhaps  this  is  the  '  volley 

tiimr  the  passage  referred  to  by  them  is  die  cf  Mhei^'  mflntianed  Jer.  81,  40." 
tune  wiUi  the  fi)Uowing;  thoi^  it  eeems 
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turies.  A  subsequent  iiispcction  of  the  like  mounds  at  Nubulus, 
where  the  adiee  mm  the  ioainrorlai  are  still  daily  thrown  oat, 
only  eenred  to  confirm  the  iame  yiew. 

Indeed,  a  single  hiHtorical  circumBtanco  would  seem  to  put 
the  matter  at  rest.  From  the  time  of  Solomon  to  tiie  Christian 
era,  the  city  was  bounded  on  the  nortli  by  the  second  wall ;  and 
it  is  quite  improbable,  that  the  aslies  of  the  altar  would  have 
been  daily  carried  forth  ho  far  beyond  that  wall,  as  the  distance 
of  the  ])resent  mounds  from  the  Damascus  gate.  The  third 
wall  was  not  built  until  after  A.  D.  41 ; '  and  the  destruciion  of 
the  city  and  temple,  when  the  sacrifices  finally  ceased,  occurred 
in  A.  D.  70.  Hence  these  vast  mounds^  if  composed  of  ashes 
firom  the  altar,  must  have  been  accumulated  within  a  period  of 
ahout  thirty  years.  This,  prohably,  few  would  be  dispoeed  to 
maintain.' 

We  now  turned  further  eastward;  and  looked  for  a  few 
moments  at  the  tomb  of  Helena.  Mr  Caliiiiin  returned  to  the 
city ;  and  at  12.25  we  proceeded  on  our  journey. 

Such  is  the  record  of  a  brief  but  busy  sojourn  of  twelve  days 
in  iho  Holy  City.  Two  of  these  days  were  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath, and  three  others  were  mainly  devoted  to  more  distant 
excursions ;  so  that  there  remained  to  us  only  seven  days  £>r 
inquiry  and  observation  in  and  around  the  city.  But  we  did  not 
oi»ne  as  strangers  ;  and  were  therefore  able  to  lay  our  plans  and 
execute  tliem  without  delay  or  hindrance.  The  preceding  ))ag:e8 
will  nhow,  I  trust,  that  we  at  least  endeayoured  to  make  good  use 
of  our  time  and  opportunitie& 


»  Soo  Vol.  I.  p.  314.  [i.  4nr,.] 
'  Since  the  above  wax  writU'ii,  a  letter 
from  Mr  Fir.n  has  appeared  in  the  London 
Atlionmim  (April  21,  185.5,  p.  4G4),  giving; 
the  information,  that  two  specimens  of 
thew  uhcs,  taken  from  near  tbo  top  and 
bottom  of  the  largest  mound,  bare  been 
analyzed  in  the  laboratory  of  Prof.  Liebig, 
and  found  to  be  chiefly  of  animal  and  not 
of  vegetable  origin.  There  is  also  a  nnall 
penentago  of  tiiidc  acid,  which  b  Bever 


found  in  the  mhes  of  flesh  or  bones.  5^b11 
particles  of  bone  were  detected ;  and  Mr 
W.  Dif'kmn  found  larger  pieces  (Atii.  May 
r»,  18.">r»,  p,  521). — Yi't  two  fimall  speci- 
mens would  seem  hanily  .«utlicioiit  to  de- 
termine the  chamelar  of  the  whole  maei 
of  these  immense  mounds;  and  the  pre- 
sence of  bones  of  animals  might  very 
easily  be  aocidentaL — See  also  Journal  of 
Sacred  lileratora  for  Jobr,  186&  p.  477- 
479. 


• 


SECIIOli  V. 


J££USAL£M. 

TOPOa&APHY    ANO  AMTIQUITXXS. 

In  entering  once  more  upon  the  consideration  of  the  topogra- 
phy and  antiquities  of  the  Holy  City,  I  desire  it  to  be  under- 
stood, that  I  am  about  to  take  up  onl^  thoie  topics,  in  respect 
to  which  there  has  been  more  or  kes  discussion  since  the  pub- 
lication of  my  former  volumes.  Such  discussion  has  arisen, 
mainly,  in  regard  to  the  views  supported  in  that  work ;  and  this 
is  a  sufficient  reason,  if  there  were  no  other,  why  I  have  preferred 
to  let  the  statements  and  cont^iderutions  there  presented  remain 
in  their  integrity,  rather  than  subject  them  to  any  im]>()rtant 
change.  Whatever  may  he  the  merits  or  demerits  of  that  work 
in  itself,  it  has  at  least  been  the  occasion  of  calling  public  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  Biblical  Geography  in  general,  and  the 
anraent  topography  of  the  Holy  City  in  particidar,  to  an  extent 
&r  beyond  iniat  could  bare  been  anticipated ;  and  has  given  rise 
to  an  amount  of  literature  upon  the  latter  topic  within  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years,  probably  much  greater  than  has  appeared 
during  any  other  whole  century  since  the  Christian  era.  For  all 
this  I  can  only  be  thankful. 

I  entered  upon  my  researclies,  not  in  order  to  support  a 
&T0urite  theory-,  tor  i  had  none ;  and  I  have  continued  them,  I 
trusty  viiliout  prejudice  or  prepossession.  My  object  throughout 
bas  been,  and  still  is,  "  tbe  trotb,  the  whole  truth,  and  n^ihing 
but  the  truth ; "  the  truth,  I  mean,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us. 
and  is  still  confirmed  to  us,  through  the  evidence  of  recordea 
history  and  topography.  If,  in  the  course  of  prolonged  investiga- 
tions, I  came  to  lay  less  w^cight,  than  some  may  desire,  upon 
mere  ecclesiastical  or  other  tradition  unsu])ported  by  any  further 
evidence,  this  was  a  result  forced  upon  my  conviction  by  the 
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nature  and  circumstances  of  tlie  cafie  ;  and  my  judgment  in  tlie 
maUer  lias  been  approved  by  the  highest  names  in  scii  nee.  In 
this  particular,  and  indeed  in  all  the  general  principles  ^YlIich 
lie  at  the  basis  of  my  former  work,  I  as  yet  sec  nothing  to  alter 
or  retract  Here,  as  ekewheie,  "  the  trat^  is  great,  and  wOl 
pxeTail ;"  and  to  long  as  troth  is  estaUished,  and  the  interests  of 
science  and  religion  pr urnotcd,  it  matters  little  by  whose  instra- 
mentality  the  work  has  been  accomplished.  As  I  have  no 
interests  to  subserve  but  those  of  scientific  and  religiouB  truth, 
80  1  have  no  fears  as  to  the  result. 

In  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place,  the  chief  diversities 
of  oi)inion  have  arisen  in  endeavouring  to  aj>ply  the  descriptions 
of  Josephus  to  the  present  physical  features  of  the  Holy  City. 
Thus  it  is  the  valley  of  the  Tyropoeon,  the  hills  Akra  and  Beze- 
tha,  the  course  of  the  second  wall,  the  place  of  the  ancient 
bridge,  the  extent  of  the  temple  area,  and  the  relation  to  it  of 
the  fbrtress  Antonia, — it  is  these  which  have  formed  the  chief 
topics  of  inquiry,  and  the  themes  of  disquisition  sometimes  any- 
thing but  tranquil.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  the  subject  should 
be  environed  with  difficidties.  Ever  since  Jemsalem  became  the 
capital  of  the  chosen  peo])le,  she  has  been  subjected  to  calam- 
ities, to  revolutions,  to  overthrows,  almost  without  numl)er. 
Even  of  old,  in  the  time  of  the  exile,  it  was  })redicted,  that 
"  the  city  should  be  bnilded  upon  her  own  heap  ; "  *  and  how 
often  has  she  since  been  thus  reboilded  ?  Her  walls  and  dwell- 
ings, her  fi)rtresses,  palaces,  and  temple,  have  been  laid  in  ruins 
and  have  crtmibled  into  dust.  The  rains  and  rabbish  of  nearly 
thirty  centuries  are  strewed  over  her  surface  ;  and  no  wonder 
that  her  hollows  and  ravines  are  filled  nj>,  and  her  hills  made 
low.  It  is  therefore  only  by  a  carelul  coiisideratidn  of  all  the 
])articulars  specified  by  Josephus,  and  by  a  cautious  comjiarison 
of  each  with  the  features  of  the  surface  as  still  seen  or  as  known 
from  hlstoiy,  that  we  can  hope  to  artiTe  at  legitimate  and  trust- 
worthy conclusions.  By  no  law  of  language  or  of  logic  can  it 
be  justified,  that  one  part  of  the  historian's  description  should  be 
foil' wed,  and  another  part  left  out  of  view. 

My  own  investigations  in  respect  to  the  Tyropoeon  and  the 
liills  Akra  and'  Bezetha  led  me  to  adopt  the  ^'iew,  wliich  has 
been  the  ])revailing  one  among  travellers  and  scholars  ever  since 
the  time  of  the  crusades  ;  if  not  earlier.  It  regards  the  Tyropceon 
as  beginning  near  the  present  Yafa  gate,  and  running  down 
along  the  northern  side  of  Zion  ;  after  wliich  it  turns  south  and 
extends  down  to  Siloam.  Akra,  on  the  north  of  Zion,  was  the 
ridge  on  which  now  stands  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ; 

>  j«K  80,  la 
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while  Bczetha  was  tlie  hill  on  the  north  or  rather  north-north- 
west of  the  present  Haram  area. 

The  earliest  writer  on  Jerusiilem,  so  far  as  I  have  been  ablo 
to  discover,  who  makes  any  allusion  to  the  descriptions  of  Jose- 
phus,  is  the  monk  Brocardus,  about  A.  D.  1283  ;  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  topography  of  the  Holy  land  and  Holy 
City,  according  to  the  views  current  in  the  time  of  the  crusades. 
He  describes  a  valley  descending  from  tlie  tower  of  David 
[Hippit.uis]  along  the  northern  side  of  Zion  quite  to  Moiiah, 
where  it  turned  and  separated  Moriah  from  Zion,  and  was  ex- 
tended quite  down  to  the  Kidnai.  Tliis  valley  in  its  upper  i)art 
was  already  filled  up ;  yet  there  remained  vestiges  of  its  former 
concavity.  On  the  north  of  this  valley  was  the  rock  called  by 
Josephus  Arra,  L  e.  Akra.* 

The  next  writers  who  refer  to  Joeephus,  are  Adrichomius 
and  the  Jesuit  yiUalpandus,  near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  both  of  whom  adopt  the  Uhe  view  in  respect  to  the 
Tyropoion  and  Akra.*  From  them  probably  the  same  passed 
over  to  the  traveller  Sandys,  who  was  at  Jerusalem  in  A.  D. 
1611.'  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeentli  century,  Lightfoot, 
by  a  wrong  interpretation  of  a  passage  in  the  Psahns,  and  by  liis 
reliance  on  the  Kabbins,  was  led  into  the  error  of  placing  Zi<  n 
on  the  north  of  the  Holy  City,  and  Akra  on  the  south  ;  in  which 
he  was  foUowed  by  OelLarius.*  This  hypothesis  was  rejected  by 
Dapper  as  early  as  A.  D.  1677  ;  but  it  was  left  for  Belaud  in 
the  following  century  to  furnish  a  terse  and  conclusive  refuta- 
tion.' Reland  in  the  same  connection  gives  his  own  views  in 
full,  on  the  authority  of  Josephus  ;  assigning  to  Akra  its  ])laco 
on  the  north  of  Zion  and  wcvst  of  ^loriah,  and  to  Bezetlia  a 
position  on  the  north  of  the  temple.'  Next  came  the  geographer 
D'Anville,  who,  conmienting  upon  Jose])hus,  adopts  very  de- 
cisively the  same  conclusions  as  Rekxnd/    The  like  view  is 

'  Brocardus  c.  8  :  "  ProinJe  vulli^  qnrr  liis  rian  of  Jenisalom,  on  which  Bez*tha 

a  turri  David  descundcbat  contra  lutus  marked  on  the  north  nnrthwp«t  of  the 

AqnfloDare  montis  Sion  naqne  ad  laontem  temple;  p.  146. — Yillalpandu^  Appanitus 

Moria,  et  reflectitur  in  Orientem  [Aa«-  Urbis  etc.  in  Pradi  et  Villalp.  iu  Ezecb. 

tram],  mparabat  mont«m  Moria  *  *  a  Explanationefi,  Rom.  1604,  foL  Tom.  III. 

monto  Siou,  et  totam  inftriorem  civitatem,  p.  22.  B,     Mons  igitiir  hie  [Acni]  nd 

exteodebatorquA  luque  ad  tomntem  Ce-  AqnUonem  atua  Sioni,  ad  Occidentem 

dron,  per  loeam  qM  mmo  est  porta  aqua^  Ifoite^  deterlbitnr  a  JoMpU  hia  Taring 

ram  inter  monteni  Sion  et  pnlatinm  Salo-  eta** 

monifl,  quod  »diiicatam  fait  in  parte  Ana-  *  Sandjt  Travailea,  p.  122. 

trail  nontb  Moria.  *  *  Vemm  mmo  *  Ltghtfbot,  Gent  Gliorogr.  IbttluM 

vora;ro  ipsa  tota  n-plcta  est ;  relicth  tmnrn  pnrin.  '12,  23.    His  error  was  founded  on 

vetligiit  priori*  conettvikUi*,  *  *  Kupea  Pa.  48,  2. — Cellarios,  Notit.  Orbia,  II.  p. 

amlneiMf  qnam  Joeepliiis  Amm  appellat.*  467  aq. 

Thf  rea/linpf  Orimtnn  for  A'l.itr'nn  ia  oh-  •  O.  Dapper,  Pahflyn fk  827.— Rdand 

viously  an  error,  probably  bv  a  transcriber.  Pala»t.  p.  846  n. 

— Bn)oariius  does  not  nmitfoD  B«Ml3».  *  Palmt.  pp.  860-S63. 

*  Adrichom.  Theatr.  pfk  151, 152;  alio  *  DiaMitat.  mt  Fitaodaa  da  I'aaeianM 
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presented  also  by  the  loadinj]^  mnvd  pcnf^phere  of  the  present 
century,  as  Rosonmueller  aiid  Kjiumer.' 

The  preceding  evidence,  derived  from  witnesses  scattered 
over  no  less  than  seven  centuries,  I  have  adduced  in  order  to 
demonstrate,  that  the  views  which  I  have  formerly  maintained 
as  to  the  ooune  of  the  Tyropoeon  and  the  position  of  Akra  and 
Bezetha,  were  not  novel,  and  did  not  rest  merely  npon  my  own 
authority.  The  writers,  who  durin<^  so  many  centuries  have 
given  the  same  interpretation  of  Josephus,  were  among  the 
ablest  scholars  of  their  times  ;  nor  have  they  perhaps  been 
surpassed  in  discernment,  learning,  and  good  sense,  by  those  who 
have  V>ecome  their  successors  at  the  present  day. 

Amid  the  many  diversities  of  opinion  which  have  of  late 
been  advanced,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  a  few  points  yet  unassailed, 
and  wMeh  in  general  are  still  admitted  by  most  wrtterB.  8ach 
especially  are  the  four  following : 

1.  That  Zion  was  the  southwestern  hill  of  the  city ;  and 
still  terminates  towards  the  north,  as  of  old,  in  a  steep  dedivity 
adjacent  to  the  street  leading  down  from  the  YAfa  gate.* 

2.  That  Moriah,  the  site  of  the  Jewish  temple,  was  the  place 
now  occupied  by  the  Haram  or  grand  mosk,  on  the  east  and 
northeast  of  Zion.' 

3.  That  the  ancient  tower  just  south  of  the  Yafa  gate  is  the 
Hippicus  of  J osephus ;  from  which  the  first  ancient  wall  ran 
eastward  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion  to  the  temple  enolo- 
sore/ 

4.  That  the  ancient  remains  connected  with  the  present 
Damascus  gate,  are  those  of  an  ancient  gate  upon  that  spot, 
belonging  to  the  second  wall  of  Josephus." 

The  importance  of  the  points  thus  generally  admitted,  will 
be  seen  as  we  advance. 

In  now  turning  to  the  consideration  of  particular  localities, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  express  the  hope,  that  the  reader  will  not 
expect  me  to  examine  eveiy  view  which  may  differ  from  my  own, 
nor  even  to  notice  every  objection  which  foregone  hjrpothesiB  or 
controversial  sldll  may  see  fit  to  propose.  It  is  an  old  maxim, 
that  ^*  the  best  way  to  preach  down  error,  is  to  preach  the  truth." 

JArnialtBi,  Paris  1747;  reprintr^l  in  the  268,  FA.  1 .— Schvlli  p.  29,  oomik  28. 

Appmidir  to  CbAteaabriand's  Itiotourej  — Entfft  pp.  8,  4. 

Me  p.  881 :    La  wooode  ooUim  [Aonj  *  Holy  City  L  p.  14.— Seholti  pw  29.-— 

a'  c'lovoit  nil  nonl  flc  Sion,  faisant  faoo  p:ir  Krafft  pp.  4,  5. 

son  cot^  oriental  an  mont  Moria." — See  *  H0I7  Ci^  IL  p.  14  aq.   The  author 

«Im»  tfM  Plan  of  Jttiinlom  on  lyAnville't  pnl^  aaodMrlinrar  ivfrniifhedtedd. — 

M:ip  of  Palestine  ;  in  which  Ala»  and  Bo-  Srhnltz  p.  .'»7.    KniflFt  pp.  1.^,  14. — Mr 

zetha  are  rightly  laid  down.  Ferguson  Hnds  Hippicus  in  the  KuNrcl-J4- 

*  BoMom.  BiU.  GoMr.  B.  il  p.  210  iq.  \M ;  pp.  36,  :i7. 

—See  abo  Haiimn't  PdMiiiai  Ed.  8.  p,  •  Holy  City  II.  p.  35.    Schnltz  p.  60.— 

812  sq.  Krafft  refers  the  gate  ruthcr  to  the  third 

*  Holy  Cllj,  L  Sonl.  p.  21 ;  abo  p,  waD;  p^  42  tq. 
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If,  therefore,  T  sliall  be  able  to  present,  with  clrarncBS  and 
brevity,  the  main  arguments  in  support  of  the  views  adopted  by 
the  scholars  of  former  centuries  as  well  as  by  mynelf,  I  venture 
to  ho|>e  that  these  will  commend  themselves  to  the  judgment  of 
the  reader ;  and  that  I  may  be  excused  ftom  draining  other 
matters  into  diBCiualoii. 


I.  THE  TTROP(EON  AUD  AKBA. 

As  we  are  dependent  on  Josephiu  Ibr  all  our  knowledge 
respecting  these  two  featores  of  the  ancient  city,  I  insert  here 
his  description.* 

The  city  was  fortified  bv  three  walls,  whererer  it  was  not  enoinl«d  by 
impsaeable  vallejf;  ftnr  in  mat  part  them  wm  bnt  one  wall.   It  was  built, 

one  part  facing  nnotlMir,  upon  two  hills,  separated  by  a  viilley  between  ;  at 
which,  one  upon  another,  the  houses  ended.  Of  these  hills,  the  one  hnviii^ 
the  Upper  Oitv  was  much  tbe  higher,  and  was  atraiffhter  in  its  extent.  *  *  * 
The  otlier  hill,  callo<l  Akrn,  and  sustaining  the  Lower  City,  was  gibbons, 
Overagainst  this  was  a  third  hill,  bj  nature  U>wer  than  Akra,  and  formerly 
aeparated  by  another  broad  yall^.  But  afterwards,  in  the  llniea  when  the 
Maccabees  ruled,  they  threw  earth  into  this  valley,  desiring  to  connect  the 
city  with  the  temple ;  and  working  down  the  height  of  Akra.  they  made  it  low- 
er, so  that  Uie  temple  might  ap{>ear  above  it.  The  TsDey  oalled  the  Tyropoeon, 
wnioh  we  have  said  separated  the  hill  of  the  upper  city  and  the  lower  hill, 
extends  down  quite  to  Siloam.  ♦  ♦  ♦  But  from  wltliout,  the  two  hills  of  tlio 
city  were  enoompassed  by  deep  valleys ;  and  because  of  the  steep  declivitioa 
cli  both  Mas,  them  was  nowhere  any  approaeh.** 

From  this  paBsiige  of  the  Jewish  historian  the  followiiig 
inferences  are  definite  and  necessary  : 

First.  That  a  Talley  or  zavine  (^^oyf),  and  only  one,  the 
Tyropoeon,  separated  the  hill  Akra,  with  the  lower  city,  fiom 
Zion. 

Second.  That  Akra  was  gibbous  in  form  ;  and  was  situated 

between  the  Tyropoeon  and  another  broad  valley. 

When  the  traveller  first  enters  Jenisjilem,  with  the  description 
of  Joso]>hn8  before  his  mind  ;  and  sees  tht*  most  marked  valley 
of  the  city  to  be  that  extending  southwards  from  the  Damascus 

*  Joft.  B.  J.  5.  4  1  :  Tpurl  Si  wxvptt)i4vn    yt  /i^r  tro^*  ott  ol  ^ kcraiiuvtuot  x/M^vot^t 

^>dpayltp  iiantkoSro  •  ro^rii  yhp  «Tf      ««-  fiovKdfitrot       l*p^  r^v  wixtp^  iral  rris 

plfioKos.     A\rr^  uiv  uvip  5i'o  \ci<pu)v  ivrt-  ^AKpas  Karfftyafrdiufyoi  rh  C\foi  iiroi-fjaaif 

wp6owwos  imurro,  fkiv^  ^dpayyi  StppiyU-  jf^uiMkArtpof^f  iis  ivtp^tdyoiro  koI  TavTi)$ 

pvr,  «(r  %f  iwdAh^fikm  Kmdktrfoir  of  tbttmt,  fcp^f.   ^  w  rSr  TvpemeiUp  irpevayo- 

rwy  a  \6<p<A)V  5  ^/v,  r^v  fi^w  ir/tKiv  I^X***!  ptvofjitvi)  ipdpay^,  %v  f<pafny  -rfiv  rt  TTjt  ivia 

hlriiK6rtpos  woWf  Koi  r6  fiqKOs  Idirtpot  ir4K*us  koI  rhy  K<lr«  KiAott  tiaor^AAcir, 

•  •  *  irvpor  M  4  N«MpMMt''Aff^  nX  uMitft  n4xpt  SiX*^  *  *  fftf^ty  9k  at 
r^r  kAtw  r6Kiy  ui^ttrrwr,  incptKvpTos.  To6-  r^t  t«Ja««i  8vo  \6^i  fia^ttats  {(tdpay^t 
rov  Si  iurriKpif  rphos  ^y  k6^s,  rmttiyirt-  wtpi^ixovrOf  iraU  Siik  roits  imarrdpotdny  Kpij- 
$hr*^i9n  rqf  "Aii^,  ml  vAar«lf  ^  fmibt  Mftntht  sWa>i<ftsr ffc 
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gate  to  Siloam  ;  he  is  naturally  led,  at  the  first  glauce,  to  inquire, 
whether  tliis  valley  is  not  the  Tyropoeon.  Sucli  waa  my  own 
experience ;  and  has  doubtless  been  that  of  very  many  othem. 
But  when  one  comes  to  look  for  the  hills  on  each  side  of  the 
Tyropoeon  ;  and  finds  the  northern  side  of  Zion  tenninating  at 
the  street  leading  down  from  the  Yafa  gate  ;  and  perceives 
further,  that  the  position  thu8  assumed  for  the  Tyropoeon  would 
require  Akra  to  he  on  the  north  of  the  temple,  and  would  separate 
it  from  Zion,  not  ])y  a  single  valley  only,  hut  hy  two  large  de- 
pressions with  a  rix  ky  ridge  between  ;  he  is  at  once  driven  to 
the  conclusion,  that  all  this  is  irreconcilable  with  the  description 
ctf  Joeephus,  and  that  the  beginning  of  the  Tyropoeon  must  be 
sought  near  the  Tdfii  gate;  in  which  case  the  rocky  ridge 
between  the  two  depressions  becomes  Akia.  And  this  is  just  the 
view,  wliich  has  been  current  for  centuries,  and  has  been  contro- 
verted in  favour  of  the  other,  for  the  fiist  time,  I  believe, 
within  these  last  few  years. 

The  Yafix  gate,  as  we  have  already  seen,'  stands  in  a 
depressed  s])ot  between  the  citadel  and  the  hill  on  the  north. 
The  street  leading  down  from  it  occupies,  along  the  foot  of  Zion, 
the  lowest  line  of  depression  between  Zion  and  the  ndge  of  the 
Sepulchre.  Judging  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  there  was 
probably  here,  at  first,  a  narrow  ravine  immediately  under  the 
steep  northern  side  of  Zion  ;  serving  as  a  drain  for  the  waters 
falling  on  the  adjacent  part  of  Zion,  and  also  for  those  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  ridge  in  the  north.  In  process  of  timo 
this  mvine  has  become  gradually  and  almost  wholly  filled  up. 
It  was  so  already  in  the  days  of  Brocardus,  as  we  have  seen 
above ;  though  there  remained  tmces  of  its  former  concavity.' 
That  the  ground  here  was  once  much  lower,  is  demonstrated  by 
the  recovered  chapel  of  St  John  already  described ;  the  floor  of 
which  is  some  twenty-five  feet  below  the  levd  of  the  adjacent 
street ;  *  as  also  by  the  excavations  for  laying  the  fi>undati()ns  of 
the  large  new  building  overagainst  Hippicus  on  the  north,  which 
were  made  to  a  depth  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  through  rubbish,* 
There  is  therefore  certainly  nothing  impossible  nor  improbable 
to  be  encountered,  in  assuming  this  as  the  general  line  of  tho 
Tyropoeon  ;  while  this,  and  tins  alone,  accords  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Josephufl." 

So  soon  as  the  place  of  the  Tyropoeon  is  determined,  that  of 
Akn  is  also  fixed.   It  is  the  end  of  the  broad  swell  of  ground 

'  St'o  ahove,  p.  190.  '  Those  who  make  the  Tyropccon  bcgia 

•  Sco  obnve,  p.  205,  at  the  DamascoB  gate,  deny  of  conne  the 

•  See  above,  pp.  184,  185.  existence  of  any  valley  here;  a  denial 

•  See  Mr  Whiting's  letter  in  Note  IV,  wliich  no  man  ever  thouglit  of  until  within 
«nd  of  the  volume.  GodowinZMtiobr.der  the  last  fifteen  years ;  sec  Holy  City  IL  p. 
ittocgi  Gm.  IIL  pw  48.  SS  iq.   Sobnlts  pp.  2^  64.   Kraift  p.  4. 
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on  the  northwest  of  the  city,  wliich  extends  dinvn  into  the  city  as  a 
rocky  ridge,  terminating  in  a  rather  broad  point  overagainst  tho 
place  q£  t£e  ancient  temple.  It  is  accurately  described  as  "  curved 
on  both  aides,  or  gibbous/'  like  the  end  of  the  gibbous  moon 
ftlHng  off  steeply  towards  the  north  into  the  valley  and  basin 
around  tlie  Damascus  giite  ;  and  on  the  south,  more  gradually 
towardB  Zion.'  It  is  situated  therefore  between  two  valleys,  the 
Tyropceon  which  divides  it  from  Zion,  and  the  deeper  one 
coming  from  the  Damascus  gate,  wliich  Be])arates  it  from  Moriah. 
Here  then,  in  like  manner,  and  liere  alone,  we  find  an  Akra  cor- 
responding to  the  description  of  Jo8e})hus. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  so  long  as  the  northern  side  of 
Zion  remains  undisturbed,  the  place  of  the  Tyropoeon  and  of 
Akra  can  only  be  adjacent  to  it  on  the  north. 

When  the  historian  speaks  of  the  Maccabees,  as  "  throwing 
earth  into  the  [lower^  valley,  desiring  to  connect  the  dty  with  the 
temple,''  this  may  signify  one  of  two  things,  viz.  either  tliat  by 
filling  in  earth  they  raised  the  general  level  of  the  vulley  ;  or 
that  they  built  a  mound  or  causeway  across  it.  The  former,  as 
*  we  shall  see,  is  the  more  probable  meaning.' 

The  same  general  result  follows  also  from  another  passage  of 
Joeephus,  whOre  he  is  deecribing  the  gates  on  the  dififerent  sides 
of  the  temple  enclosure.  It  is  as  follows :  * 

**  In  tbe  western  .perts  of  tbe  enolosnre  stood  fonr  ^tes ;  one  leading  over 

to  the  royal  palace,  the  valk'y  liLtween  lainj;  intercepted  to  form  n  passage; 
two  leadiug  to  tbe  saburb  ;  and  tbe  remainijig  one  into  tbe  otber  city,  being 
distingnished  by  many  steps  down  into  tbe  valley,  and  from  this  np  again 
upon  the  ascent ;  for  the  city  lay  over  against  the  temple  in  the  manner  of  a 
theatre,  being  encompassed  by  a  deep  valley  on  all  its  sonthern  quarter." 

The  mention  here  of  'steps'  down  into  the  valley,  shows  con- 
clusively that  tliifl  frate  was  the  one  next  north  of  that  leading  to 
Zion  ;  for  here  if  any  where  the  valley  was  btill  deep,  as  it  is  at 
the  present  day.  Further  north  it  was  less  deep  by  nature,  and 
had  moreover  been  filled  in  by  the  Maccabees.'  Tlio  two  more 
northern  gates  needed  therefore  no  descent  by  steps,  just  as  there 
10  none  at  the  present  day.  They  led,  prohahly,  by  a  street  along 

*  Or.  iftfUaifns.   See  in  VoL  L  pi  278.   rns  hr  itU^  ^dpmiyot  tit  a(«Sor  hrtiXfuir- 


'  For  the  general  descent  of  the  streets  ir^j  8i  us  ri)y  iKKify  wiKu^,  $a&ijuat  iroAA^ 

in  this  part  towards  the  south,  see  above,  itdrm  t«  cm  r^P  ^iptefya  SiciATj/i^/yq,  ml 

pp.  168,  190, 196L   Fortiwfie^er  Akrm,  M  rutrns  lem  ««Uir  M  r^v  wpivfianv, 

•ee  p.  169.  ktnutph  "yi/)  ^  xtJXit  fKtiro  tov  Upov,  dta- 

'  The  historian  oowhere  intimate.^  even  rpotJllis  Murot  vepicxoM^*^  fia&€l^  ^ttfWYTi 

Ij  e  word,  tiiat  the  ^nSkj  wm  so  fiDed  up  $uerk  vfir  rh  yArier  kKtiuu 

as  to  be  obliterated,  and  the  two  hiOa  made  *  Sec  jii.^t  ahove.    It  wmiU  pcem,  from 

pne ;  see  Holy  City  n.  p.  27.  this  descent  and  ascent  by  nteps,  that 

*  Joa.ADtt.  16.  11.5:  itf9^roisitnnfi(ott  at  this  time,  Vmg  after  the  MaccibMi^ 

ft4p«<ri  TOV  TtpifiiKov  TtvXat  rtcraapfs  t<pi-  there  wn.s  no  mound  leftdh^g  AoiB  IIm tem* 

trmrtuf  •  ^  /xiif  *ls  rh  fiaolKtm  rtlyovaOf  pie  to  the  lower  city. 
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or  near  tlie  valley,  to  the  ancient  gate  now  known  as  that  of 
Damascus  ;  and  bo  conducted  to  the  Bubmb  beyond,  or  alio  to 
Beietha  on  the  right.  The  gate  with  many  steps  led  to  ''the 
other  city  ; wliicb,  as  thus  mentioned  after  the  royal  palace  on 

Zion,  can  only  be  the  lower  city  or  Akra.  Here  then  we  have 
direct  testimony  l)y  the  Jewish  historian,  that  Akra  formed 
part  of  the  general  acclivity  on  the  west  of  Moriah  ;  ami  the 
whole  city,  upper  and  lower,  Zion  and  Akra,  rose  like  an  amphi- 
theatre overagainst  the  temple  ;  and  was  terminated  on  the 
south  by  the  deep  valley  of  the  sons  of  llinnom.  It  is  easy  to 
see,  that  this  description  is  in  no  way  applicaUc  to  any  part  of 
the  city,  except  to  ^on  and  the  adjacent  tract  and  ridge  on  the 
north. 

The  main  objection,  and  perhaps  the  only  one,  which  can  be 
taken  to  the  preceding  interpretation  and  apphcation  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Josephus,  arises  from  an  expression  at  the  close  of  the 
passage  firnt  above  quoted,  viz.  that  "from  without,  the  two  hills 
of  the  city  were  encompassed  by  deep  valleys."  This  expression 
I  have  formerly  referred  to,  in  the  Ibllowing  manner  :  *  "  K  the 
historian  here  means  the  two  particular  hiJls  of  Zion  and  Akra, 
(as  the  ineertion  of  the  Ckeek  article  might  aeem  to  imply,)  the 
language  is  not  literally  exact ;  but  if,  aa  is  more  probaUe,  thia 
is  a  mere  &nn  of  expression  intended  to  embrace  the  whole  city, 
then  it  prcRcnts  no  difficulty."  That  this  is  the  true  view,  and 
that  "  the  two  hills"  are  here  put  hy  synecdoche  for  the  whole  city, 
I  am  the  more  persuadal  ;  because  in  the  vary  beginning  of  the 
same  passage,  the  one  hill,  Zion,  stands  in  like  manner  for  the 
whole  city,  wluch  is  there  said  to  he  "  fortified  hy  three  walls, 
wherever  it  was  not  encircled  by  impassable  valleys/'  But  Zion 
only  was  CYer  thus  finrtified ;  lower  city  had  bat  two  wbUb. 
Bo  too  at  tiie  end  of  the  same  passage  the  historian  adds,  that 
^  because  of  the  steep  decli\ities  on  both  sides,  there  was  nowhere 
any  approach."  Here  again  it  is  the  city  as  a  whole,  to  which 
there  is  no  approach  ;  not  the  two  particular  hills.  To  the  same 
effect  is  still  another  ])assage,  where  Josephus  relates,  that  "a 
broad  and  deep  valley  encompasses  the  city,  comprehending  with- 
in it  the  temple,  which  was  very  stiungly  forlitied  with  a  wall 
of  stone."  "  The  city  as  a  whole  is  here  said  to  be  thus  eucom- 
pasBcd ;  although,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  valley  on  the 
whole  northern  and  northwestern  quarter.— The  historian  was 
probably  led  to  speak  in  this  way  of  the  two  hills,"  because  he 
bad  just  hefore  described  them,  and  had  es^ressly  Mid,  that  the 
OixT  was  built  upon  two  hills. 

>  8m  YoL  L  p.  9S1.  fl.  414.1  hnO^fidM^  ^  hf>6t^,  Xt^t^  wtptfiiK^ 

.  ■  Jo*.  Autt.  14  t.  1  :  TtpitpxfTai  yhp   (wyrySf w^lw  ritmj^u^Ufm. 
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But  the  difficulty,  if  there  be  one,  is  not  removed,  by  as- 
fiigning  to  Akra  any  other  possible  position.  If  the  hill  east  of 
the  Damascus  gate  be  taken,  that  lull  too  does  not  extend  to  the 
vaOej  of  JelKMhaphat ;  but  there  inteirenee  the  rocky  ridg9 
upon  and  along  which  the  eastern  waU  is  built ;  while  on  the 
northm  quarter  there  is  no  vall^  at  alL  In  this  and  every 
other  possible  case,  therefore,  the  same  synecdoche  has  to  be 
resorted  to.  Hence  it  is  better,  and  more  in  accordance  with 
all  right  principles  of  interpretation,  to  let  the  clear  and  explicit 
declarations  of  the  historian  have  their  full  force,  rather  than  to 
seek  to  modify  them  by  wliat  is  in  itself  doubtful,  or  at  any  rate 
includes  a  like  figure  of  speech.^ 


IL  BIZITHA, 

The  position  of  the  hill  Bezetha  is  described  in  two 
of  Josephus.    The  first  and  longest  is  as  follows  : ' 

"  This  [third  wall]  Agrippa  put  around  the  new-built  city,  which  waa 
qnite  naked.  For  the  city,  overtiowing  with  tha  moltitade,  had  by  little  and 
httle  crept  beyond  the  walls ;  and  uniting  with  itself  the  parte  OD  the  north 
of  the  temple  at  the  hill,  had  advanced  not  a  little ;  so  that  a  fourth  hill, 
called  BezethEf  was  now  dwelt  around,  lying  overgainet  Antoaia^  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  deep  fosse.  For  a  trenoh  had  here  been  out  through  on  pur- 
pose; lest  the  fonndations  of  Antonia,  being  joined  to  this  lull,  should  be 
easUv  accessible  and  leas  lofty.  And  thns  the  depth  of  the  tnnic'li  added  very 
moen  to  the  height  of  the  towers.  This  new-built  part  is  called  iu  our  lan- 
guage Ikzetha ;  whioh  being  Inteipreted  in  the  Greek  tongue  would  be  Caew-' 
polu,  New  atj." 

The  second  passage  makea  zeference  to  the  fint^  and  k  as 

follows :' 

"  The  hiD  Bezetha  was  separated,  aa  I  said,  firom  Antonia;  and,  being  the 
highest  of  alL  it  was  built  up  adjoining  to  a  part  of  ^  new  dtgr,  and  alone 
OTershadowed  the  temple  on  the  north." 

From  these  two  passages  the  following  seem  to  be  necessaiy 
inferences,  viz. 

*  I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  thia  pobt,  at,  kwoTt/o^ntPOS  9^  ipiyfiart  $e^ti'  Stf 

because  Ritter  ha«  niaJe  it  promineDt;  ra^ptil^  yiip  Mr-nia,  A^t* 

taking  up  only  the  beginning  and  end  of  trwdirrotrrts  ol  dtn4\ioi  t^j  'Ayrwr/aj,  cu^ 

the  pawage  first  above  quoted,  and  omit-  irp6<TiToi  rt  thy,  icol  ^rroy  i^iiktL  iihiii 

ting  all  notice  of  the  intervening  definite  k(U  wKttirroy  Ciffoj  ro7s  wipyois  irpotrfmov 

•peeiScatfaofc   Erdk.  XVI.  L  pi  407.  rh  /Brfdor  rijf  ri<ppou.    iK^Stv  5i  iwix»- 

Joe.  B.  J.  5,  4.  2 :  rovro  rPi  vpoffKTt-  pirns  BcC«J^&  rh  yfArrMrroe  fiipos,  t  ^ 

ffdtlarp  9i\»t99pi4»^Kw  'Ayplirweu^  ^xtp  ^piatrtviiitpvr  'EmUSi  ikAewf  mm»k  Ai> 

#r  MM  yvfiwli  •  mKilbtt  yiip  vrtpxtofiivri,  yotr'  &r  WXw. 

ifoTd  ^txphy  t^upwt  rS>v  irtpi^6Kuv,  koX  '  Joa.  B.  J.  5.  5.  8 :  n  Btftdi  Si 

TOW  Upov  rk  Tpoadpitna  wphs             crvfA-  i^fmro  iUp^  i,s  1^,  kfh  r^s  *hmnUt$* 

veAiCem,       ofl*  ixlyoy  irpoii)Aw,  md  wSnw  8)  ^1i>uhmf     ii4pffi  t«»  Kotvnt 

rtraproy  x*ptoiKijd'}yai  \6<poy,       Ka\(7Tai    irAXn^t  ir^n<r^iri<nya^  ffnj  fjfypg       itpf  tui^ 
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First.  That  Bezetha  was  a  high  hill  on  tlie  northern  quar- 
ter of  Antonis  and  the  temple.  •  It  alone  orerBhadowed  the 
temple  on  the  north. 

Second.  That  being  separated  from  Antonia  by  a  deep  artifi- 
cial treucl),  it  could  only  have  been  a  hill  immediately  adjacent. 

These  cliaracterihtics  are  found,  and  found  only,  in  connec- 
tion ^vit]l  the  elevated  hill  lyiiif::;  east  of  the  Damascus  gate,  and 
northerly  from  the  northwent  curner  of  the  Haram  area  ;  where 
of  old  Htood  the  main  fortress  of  Antonia.'  Hence  this  hill  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  Bezetha  of  Josephus,  from  the  first 
notice  we  have  of  it  down  to  the  present  time }  irith  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  quite  recent  wntere* 

The  historian  describefl  the  hill  Bezetha  as  "  the  highest  of 
all/'  But  he  cannot  here  mean  all  the  four  hilk  of  the  city  ;  for 
of  the  four,  Zion  is  the  highest.  He  had  just  spoken  of  the 
temple  as  the  fortress  of  the  city  (exclusive  of  Zion),  and  of 
Antonia  as  the  fortress  of  the  temjile  ;  and  he  then  goes  on  to 
s})eak  of  Bezetha  as  being  the  iiighcst  of  all  these,  viz.  the  lower 
city,  Moriali,  and  perhaps  the  rock  of  Antonia.  Kven  with  this 
restriction,  this  mention  of  Bezetha  as  the  highest  hill  limits  it 
oondiuiTely  to  ihe  hill  above  deebribed.' 


III.  IH£  GATE  GENNAIH. 

Josephus  mentions  the  gate  Gennath  only  once  by  this 
name  ;  and  this,  where  he  is  describing  the  beginning  and  course 
of  the  three  wallB,  which  encompassed  the  city  on  the  north.* 
The  first  or  innennoat  of  these  walls  began  at  the  tower  Hirai- 
cos  and  ran  eastward  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion  to  the 
Xystns,  and  so  to  the  western  side  of  the  temple  enclosure. 
"The  second  wall  had  its  beginning  from  the  gate  called  Gen- 
nath, belonging  to  the  first  wall  ;  and  encircling  only  the  tract 
on  the  north,  it  extended  quite  to  Antonia."*  The  third  wall 
began  also  at  Hippicus  ;  and  running  north  to  the  tower  Psephi- 

'  Jo«.  B.  J.  5.  S.  8.  tte  new  city,  or  at  least  the  latter  aa  oon- 

'  Holy  City  II.  p.  55. — It  is  singular,  ncctcd  with  the  former;  B.  J.  2.  15.  6. 

that  Kitter,  in  his  account  of  the  topogra-  ib.  2.  10.  4.  But  more  commonly  he  givee 

phy  of  Jemsalem,  nowhere  makes  the  to  the  new  city  itx  diiitiiictive  appellation; 

•lightest  reference  toBczcthn  or  toitopoti-  as  rj  xan'h  iri\is,  B.  J.  5.  5.  8.  ih.  5.  8.  1 ; 

tion;  Erdk.  XVL  i.  pp.  40G-41G.  or  Kai^^TroXi^  ib.  2.  19.  4.    Also  q  Kartf 

*  Id  the  first  passage  cited  above,  Jose-  r4pt$  Kaiv6Tro\is,  ib.  5.  12L  S. 
phns  calls  this  fourth  hill  Bezdhn,  aud  ex-       *  Jos.  B.  J.  n  4.  2. 

Slains  the  word  as  meaning  the  Nrw  City.       *  Ibid,    Th  it  itinfpoy  t9|k  nhi>  AfxV 

A  tlM  aeoond  paasage  be  di»tingui8hes  be<  iwh  wiKrjs  elxc*',      Ftyyiid  iK^Kow,  toD 

tween  the  two,  and  apeaks  of  the  hiU  Be-  -rp^rov  nlxovs  ol<ray,  kvkKo{>h(vov  Si  rh 

cetha  a.s  joined  to  a  part  of  the  Kew  City.  wpotrdpicTtav  KklfM  fi6yoy  iunjtt  i^fXP^  t^s 

He  elsewhem  twice  ubqs  the  name  l!rzc(/ia  'Ayrawot. 
•ppaicntljr  M  iaoltidiqg  both  the  bill  and 
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1100,  ihenoe  swept  arotmd  overagainBt  the  tomb  of  Helena,  and 
80  to  the  brow  of  the  Kidron  viukj. 

The  name  Oennaih  signifies  a  garden  and  implies  here  a 
gate  leading  out  to  a  garden  or  gardens  ;  equivalent  to  Garden 
fjate.^  Not  improbably  there  were  gardens  of  old  in  the  np])er 
portion  of  the  valley  of  Hinu  Din,  towards  the  Birket  el-Mamiila  ; 
where  to  this  day  the  shady  olive  trees  ali'ord  a  ])lace  of  recreation 
for  the  females  of  Jerusalem.^  At  any  rate,  the  gate  Genuath 
led  oat  of  Zion  to  the  ooontry ;  and  not  into  the  lower  dtj.* 

The  position  of  this  gate  and  the  beginning  of  the  second 
wall,  have  for  centuries  been  regarded  as  near  to  Hippicns ;  and 
this  view  I  ha^e  followed  in  my  former  volumes.  "It  must 
have  been  on  the  east  of  Hippicus,  for  the  third  wall  began  at 
that  tower.  It  eonld  not  however  have  been  far  distant ; 
because  that  part  of  Zion  was  then  high  and  steep/'^  But  by 
the  hypothesis  of  recent  years,  the  gate  Gennath  has  been 
removed  indefinitely  towards  the  east ;  and  the  second  wall 
made  to  begin  overagainst  the  southern  end  of  the  western  bazar, 
more  than  ferty  rods  east  of  Hippicm  I  have  already  referred 
to  the  very  legendary  and  trivial  character  of  the  fragments  of  a 
supposed  gateway,  which  it  is  thus  sought  to  identify  with  the 
gate  Gennath ;  and  also  to  the  inconsistency  iavolTod  in  the 
very  hypothesis.' 

That  the  earlier  view,  which  fixes  the  position  of  Gennath 
near  to  Hippicus,  is  the  only  correct  one,  will  appear,  I  think, 
f^om  the  following  considerations. 

L  The  natur^  place  for  a  gate  in  the  first  waU  leading  out 
from  Zion  into  the  oomitry,  is  near  to  Hippicus,  not  fiur  south  or 
southeast  from  the  prssent  Tfifa  gate.  Heie  the  descent  from 
Zion  is,  and  must  always  have  been,  comparatively  small  and 
gradual.  Further  east,  the  steepness  and  apparent  elevation  of 
this  northern  declivity  of  Zion  increase  at  every  step  ;  and  in 
this  part,  in  ancient  times,  stood  the  towers  of  Phasaelis  and 
Mariamne,  built  in  the  lirst  wall  and  connected  with  the  royal 
palace.    Josephus  speaks  of  Zion  in  this  part  as  high ;  and 


'  Gr*  TwvJSi^  Hebb  nit,  nk,  AwBt  '  ?>vkch  a  garden  cannot  well  hAve  b«en 

IW«1.— Anlnrtance  of  the  frequent  in-  within  ttie  wmUi,  dtber  ofZion  or  ^ 

i^*?^^^^  cniwdr.1  ;  a.>  1  fl,c  nHo^  of  the  IdB^ 

(p.  28)  as  ft«n  "dittim^hed-  mann-  ^-^^^^  ^j^, 

et-npts  tho  readings            and  -nnAiP,  %  r>        /  -   i      •    t       u    j  i 

Which  he  then  o^iMKts  t^ymH^MHi  '  ^f^'P  i'i^^^^     ^eit^hr.  d.  morgonl 

ftivcrcnmp's  .loseplius  Tom.  II,  Vorijc  So  too  Holjr         D.  p.  17.  Sobtllte 

le(^  ad  libmin  de  B.  J.  p.  89.    But  on  P- 

taming  to  the  place,  the  Teadinss  are  *  See  T6L  L  p.  818  wd  n.  7.  p.  461« 

fonnd  to  be  yemb^  niul  ytwoLiiv,  iSe  •jrl-  n.] 

lahle  yw  being  written  with  the  usual  coa>  *  See  abore,  pp.  199^  200; 
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mentions  tho  olfl  or  first  wall  along  its  brow,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  towers  and  ])aluce,  as  ri.sinj^  still  thirty  cubits  alKjve  the  liill.' 
To  assume  therefore  a  gateway,  leading  out  of  Zion  into  the 
countr}',  at  any  point  uot  near  to  Uippicus,  would  be  against 
probability. 

IL  JoflephnB  relates,  tliat  "tha  city  was  fortified  lyyUiree 
walls,  wherever  it  was  not  encircled  by  impassfl^le  Talleys ; "  * 
that  is  to  say,  upon  its  wliole  northern  quarter.  Bnt  if  tne  ad» 
Gennath,  at  which  the  second  wall  began,  was  not  near  to  Hip- 
picus  ;  and,  especially,  if  it  was  so  far  distant  as  to  be  opposite 
the  western  bazar  ;  then  all  that  tract  of  the  upper  city  from 
Hippicus  to  the  said  gate,  was  fortified  only  by  a  single  wall 
before  the  time  of  Agrippa  ;  and  by  only  two  walls  (instead  of 
three)  at  the  time  of  which  Josephus  was  writing.  The  tract 
thns  unprotected  extended  for  more  than  seven  hundred  feet,  or 
neady  Ibrtj-five  rods ;  amounting  to  more  than  one  half  of  the 
entire  northern  side  of  Zion,  and  to  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  first  walL 

That  all  this,  however,  was  not  so,  and  that  Zion  was 
actually  protected  on  the  north  by  three  walls,  appears  further 
from  the  fact,  that  in  every  siege  of  Jenisalem  reported  by 
Josephus,  (the  approaches  being  always  and  necessarily  made 
on  the  north  or  northwest,)  no  attack  or  approach  is  ever  de- 
scrihed  as  made  against  the  upper  city  cif  Zkm,  vntil  after 
the  hesiegers  had  already  broken  through  the  second  waU,  and 
had  thus  got  possession  of  the  lower  city.  But  if  the  sec- 
ond wall  hc^gan  near  the  basars,  then  more  than  one  half  of 
the  northern  brow  of  Zion  was  not  protected  by  it  at  all ;  and 
the  possession  of  the  lower  city  was  not  necessary  in  order  to 
make  approaches  against  the  U])per  ;  and  that,  too,  at  the  most 
ticcessible  point, — the  very  point,  indeed,  near  to  Hippicus, 
where  Titus  actually  made  his  assault  after  he  had  taken  the 
second  walL*  The  historian  narrates  three  snch  sieges  of  Jam* 
salenii  viz.  by  Herod,  Gestins,  and  Titus.^ 

Herod  rednced  tibe  city  about  the  year  37  B.  C,  nearly  ei^ty 
years  before  the  third  or  Agrippa's  wall  was  built.*  The  outer 
(afterwards  the  middle)  wall  was  taken  by  him  with  great  diffi- 
culty after  forty  days  ;  the  next,  or  exterior  wall  of  the  temple 
area,  after  fifteen  days  more.  In  the  words  of  Josephus,  *'  the 
exterior  temple  and  the  lower  city  being  thus  captured,  the  Jews 
fled  together  into  the  inner  temple  and  the  upper  city."*  These 
were  afterwards  taken  by  assault. 

*  J06.  B.  J.  5.  4.  4  :  itp'  {n^K^  x6^.  *  Jos.  Antt.  14.  16.  2 ;  comp.  B.  J.  1. 
'  B.  J.  6.  4.  1.    Se«  above,  p.  207.  18.  2. 

*  Joe.  B.  J.  5. 8. 1.  ib.  &.  11. 4.  ib.  6. 8. 1.  '  Ibid.  ^/Urov  M  rov  tim^  Upoi 

*  Pompey  laid  siege  only  to  the  tanole,  r^t  jcrfn*  v^Xms,  «lt  rh  frafttr  Uphp  ml 
Um  rest  of  the  city  having  been  opened  tO  viir  tfNi  WXnr  ImMIn  twiftym^ 
UiBi  B.  J.  1.  7.  2.  Antt.  14.  4.  2. 
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OestiuB  marched  againfit  Jerosalem  about  A.  D.  46,  some 
years  after  the  completion  of  Agrippa'a  wall.'  He  entered  the 
gates  of  the  new  city  with  his  army,  and  apparently  those  of 
the  lower  city  also,  witliout  opposition  ;  the  insurgents  yielding 
the  external  parts  of  the  city,  and  withdrawing  themselves  into 
the  inner  city  and  the  temple.'  Cestius  set  fire  to  Bezetba  and 
the  new  city,  as  also  to  the  timber  market ;  and  then,  ''coming 
to  the  upper  city,  he  took  a  position  overagunst  the  royal  palace ; 
and  had  he  been  willing  in  that  very  hour  to  hare  forced  his  way 
within  the  walls,  he  might  have  taken  the  [upper]  city  at  once, 
and  have  put  an  end  to  the  war."  Instead  of  this  he  hesitated; 
and,  after  an  unsuccessful  attack,  turned  aside  to  assault  the 
northern  quarter  of  the  temple.  Here  the  soldiers  formed  witli 
their  shields  a  testiulo  ;  under  cover  of  which  they  undermined 
the  wall,  and  came  near  to  set  fire  to  one  of  the  temple  gates. 
This  dictunstaoce  likewise  show8|  that  the  Bomans  were  in  fnll 
possession  of  the  lower  city.' 

In  regard  to  the  siege  by  Titos,  the  details  are  more  full  and 
decisive.*  He  first  took  the  outer  wall ;  then  broke  through  the 
second  wall  into  the  lower  city  ;  was  driven  back,  but  speedily  re- 
gained his  footing  ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  "  he  laid  his  plans 
to  assault  the  third  wall ; " '  that  is  to  say,  the  third  in  the  order 
of  attack,  being  the  inner  or  old  wall  on  Zion.  Having  now 
possession  of  the  lower  city,  be  divided  bis  forces  against  Antonia 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  northwestern  part  of  Zion  on  the  other, 
oreragainst  the  royal  palace.*  This  was  obvionsly  the  most 
feasiUe  point  of  attack  in  respect  to  the  ground,  notwithstanding 
the  great  strength  of  the  three  towers  Hippicus,  Pbasaelis,  and 
Mariarane,  by  which  it  was  defended  ;  and  here  it  was  that  the 
Romans,  in  consequence  of  a  panic  among  tlie  Jewish  IeaderB| 
finally  made  their  way  by  a  breach  into  the  upper  city.' 

These  historical  facts  furnish  strong  and  almost  conclusive 
evidence,  that  the  second  wall  protected  the  whole  northern 
side  of  Zion ;  and  consequently  the  gate  Gkmiath^  at  which  it 
began,  must  have  been  near  to  Hippicns. 

III.  The  same  lesnlt  is  brought  out  still  more  conclusively, 
by  comparing  together  the  notices  of  the  monument  of  the  high 
piiest  JohUy  whidi  Josephus  mentions  several  times,  in  his  nai^ 

'  Jos.  B.  J.  2.  19.  4-7.  tress  Antonia,  it  was  at  any  rate  made  in- 

*  lb.  1 4s  sit  at  tI^  Mvr^  Md  •ooMriUe  liy  llie  deep  IbsM^  aoir  At  Jjr* 

ttfAw  hftx^ipovv.   The  places  of  refnge  here  ket  ItraU. 

■pecified  seem  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  *  Jos.  B.  J.  5.  7.  8.  ib.  6.  8.  1,  8. 

nege  !>y  Herod,  as  abore.  '  lb.  5.  8.  9  nit      rp(ry  «pedF;SdXAe» 

'  That  the  northern  xmll  of  the  temple  hrtv6tu 

cannot  be  here  intended  ap[>c>ar9  from  the  *  lb.  6.  8.  1 :  ncori  rh  9/As  iicw  KKlfta 

filCt,  that  there  were  no  gates  in  it ;  and  r^s  w6Kitfs  trrutpvs  T^t  /fcwriMlrijf  flMlfc 

beente,  if  not  whol^  oontnd  lijth»fi»w  *B.J.  S.8wl,  4. 
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ration  of  the  assaults  made  bj  Titus  upon  the  three  walls  suc- 
cessively. 

The  Roman  general  decided  to  make  his  attack  upon  the 
outer  wall  at  Ifte  momment  of  the  high  joriMt  John;  *  because 
in  this  part  the  first  [outer]  fortification  wae  lower,  and  tbe 
second  did  not  join  on/  they  naving  neglected  to  build  up  the 
wall  in  those  parts,  where  the  new  city  was  not  thickly  inhabited  ; 
but  rather  there  was  an  easy  approacli  to  the  third  [inner]  wall, 
through  which  he  tlioni];;ht  to  take  the  uj)per  city/' 

After  Titus  liail  taken  tlie  outer  wall,  and  thus  got  possession 
of  the  now  city  ;  and  was  nnw  about  to  assault  the  second  wall  ; 
Simon  and  his  party,  who  held  Zion  and  Akra,  "  took  for  their 
share  the  point  of  attack  ai  the  moiument  <^  Jchn,  and 
strengthened  the  fortifications  quite  to  the  gate  by  which  water 
was  brought  into  the  tower  Hippicus/'*  This  passage  seems  to 
imply,  that  a  portion  of  the  second  line  of  fortification,  lying 
between  the  monument  of  John  and  the  tower  Hippicus,  was  in 
a  state  of  neglect  or  dilapidation  ;  and  it  thus  throws  li^^t  upon 
the  passage  quoted  in  the  ]>receding  paragra])]i. 

Titus  took  the  second  wall,  an(l  was  driven  back  from  it. 
Again  he  got  possession  of  it ;  destroyed  the  northern  portion  ; 
stationed  guards  in  the  towers  of  the  part  towards  the  south  ; 
and  afterwards  planned  his  attack  upon  the  third  or  inner  wall* 
Por  this  end  he  raised  embankments  ai  ihe  monmmetti  af  JcJm^ 
"intending  here  to  get  possession  of  the  upper  city."'  In 
speaking  elsewhere  of  these  embankments,  Josephus  describes 
one  of  them  as  at  the  pool  Ann  gdalon.  now  the  pool  of  Ilezekiah 
BO  called  ;  and  another  as  being  thirty  cubits  distant  at  the 
monument  of  the  high  priest.*  And  again  he  testifies,  that  these 
W(3rks  were  in  the  western  quarter  of  the  upper  city,  overagainst 
the  royal  palace ;  where  stood  also  the  three  towers  Hippicus, 
Fhasaftlis,  and  Mariamne,  connected  with  the  palace/ 

A  comparison  of  these  three  different  notices  of  the  monu- 
ment of  John,  brings  out  clearly  the  following  inferences: 

FirtA,  The  monument  itself  was  situated  between  the  outer 
and  second  wall,  in  the  new  city,  so  called.  It  was  near  enough 
to  the  two  walls,  to  mark  the  i)oint  of  attack  on  each.  It  was 
near  enough  to  the  old  wall  on  Zion,  to  mark  the  position  of  an 
embankment  raised  against  that  wall    Another  like  embank- 

»  Jos.  B.  J.  5.  6.  2.  •  J<NL  B.  J.  6.  8.  1,  2. 

'  lb.  ttvX     9tirtpo¥  ov  avr^wrtv.  '  Tb.  5.  9.  2,  rairp  /liw  rifv  Aim  wiktw 

*  Job.  R  J.  6.  7.  2,  8 1  r^c  mpk  rh  'Ittdr-  aifyf]<rfiy  imvoip.    Comp.  ib.  5.  11.  4.  it>. 

pov  ny7)fiuofifi0oK^ySia\afi6irrtSfi^pd^ta^  6.2.  10. 

reft^X:/>(«^XT;f  Ka^'i^rTi08MpMTir'I«n>  *  Ib.  5,  11.  4. 

jc^  wipymf  cio^nra.— Al  to  »bDOll  ssd  die  *  Ib;  S.  8^  1,  4  ;  comp.  S»  4*  4. 

portion  of  hif  folknrer%  im  ib.  6w  S.  1. 
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ment  was  thirty  cubits  distant  at  the  pool  Amygdalon.  Hence, 
the  interval  between  tlie  outer  and  second  wall  could  not  have 
been  great  ;  and  the  monument  was  uot  more  distant  from  Zion, 
than  was  the  pooh  It  was  therefore  on  the  west  of  the  pool, 
l^etween  the  two  walls. 

8toon£L  As  the  pkee  of  assault  against  Zion  was  on  the 
west  of  the  pool  Amygdalon,  and  incTaded  the  three  towers 
HippicuB,  Phasaelis,  and  Mariamne ;  it  follows,  that  these  towers 
and  the  royal  palace  were  all  on  the  western  part  of  the  wall  of 
Zion,  and  above  the  point  o]^ posit e  the  said  pool. 

Third.  In  respect  to  the  second  wall,  we  have  a  twofold 
description,  referring  to  its  course  in  opposite  directions ;  once, 
as  beginning  at  the  gate  Gennath  and  running  northwards  by 
the  monument  of  John ;  and  again,  as  running  southwards  from 
the  monument  of  John  to  ''^the  gate  by  which  water  was 
hiought  into  the  tower  Hippicus." '  This  gate  was  of  course 
near  Hippicus ;  and  tlie  inference  18  conclusive,  that  the  gate 
Gennath  and  the  gate  by  Hippicus  were  identical' 


TV.  C0UR8B  OF  THB  SBOOHD  WALL. 

The  only  description  given  by  Josephus  of  the  course  of  the 
second  wall,  is  brief  and  general.  It  has  been  already  quoted 
above,  as  follows  : '  "  The  second  wall  had  its  becrinning  from 
the  gate  called  Gennatli  l)elonging  to  the  liret  wall ;  and,  encir- 
cling only  the  tract  on  tlie  north,  it  extended  quite  to  Antonia." 
The  gate  Gennath,  as  we  have  seen,  was  near  to  the  tower 
Hippicus. 

In  the  absence  of  all  definite  data,  it  has  been  the  usual 
view  of  former  centuries,  that  the  second  wall  ran  in  a  straight 
course,  or  nearly  so,  from  near  Hippicus  to  the  fortress  Antonia, 
at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  temple  area.  To  this  view  I  felt 
myself  compelled,  in  my  former  volumes,  to  object,  for  the  four 
following  reasons,*  viz.  that  according  to  the  language  of  Jose- 
phus the  said  wall  had  a  circuitous  course ;  that,  otherwise,  the 
pool  of  Hezekiah,  which  lay  within  the  ancient  city,  must  have 
been  excluded;  that  the  whole  space  included  in  the  lower  city 
would  by  a  straight  course  be  reduced  to  a  small  triangle,  of 
about  600  yards  on  the  south  side  and  some  400  yards  on  the 
east  side ;  and,  lastly,  that  this  wall,  built  for  the  defence  of  the 

>  Sec  above,  pp.  212,  216.  of  the  motC  freqneiilefl  antnueM  of 

*  Should  any  one  hesitate  as  to  the  pro-  city, 
bability  of  a  public  gate  beiti^^  thus  nonr,       ^  Jos.  B.  J.  5.  i.  2.    See  above,  p.  212, 

or  perhaps  Icmliug  through,  the  roynl  \y.\-  where  tiie  Oltf^nal  ChMk  it  qooted  fat 

laoe,  it  is  oa^  neoefleaiy  to  refer  to  the  folL 

Bmrg  or  inperfal  raaUenoe  ia  Yienna;      *  SmYoI. L  p.  812.  p.  4SSL] 
tfura^  which  isciuriedflijanilrinija^oiie 
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lower  city,  would  tliiis  have  passed  obliquely  across  the  lower 
part  of  the  ridge  Akni,  and  have  been  overlooked  and  com- 
manded on  the  west  by  every  other  part  of  the  same  hilL 

Another  circimistance,  however,  which  was  brought  to  light 
at  the  flame  time,  has  Berred  to  chaii^  tlie  whole  aspect  of  the 
qnestioii.  The  diflcoyeiy  of  the  ancient  lemams  at  the  gate 
Damaseus,  vhich  hare  heen  generally  ncogniscd  as  helooging  to 
an  ancient  gate  upon  the  same  spot,  and  this  a  gate  of  the 
second  wall,  has  set  aside  the  former  h3rpothesis  of  a  direct 
course  to  Antonia  ;  and  this  latter  view  is  no  longer  urged. 
The  question  at  present  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.  first, 
the*  course  of  the  second  wall  from  its  beginning  to  the  Damas- 
cus gate ;  and,  then,  its  course  from  the  Damascus  gate  to 
Antonia. 

L  In  v^gaid  to  the  fint  portion  of  the  wall,  as  &r  as  to  the 
Damascus  gate,  the  view  recently  brou^t  forward  is,  tibat 
heginning  at  a  point  in  the  old  wall  on  Zion  floa^  of  the  west- 
em  bazar,  it  ran  along  that  bazar  northwards,  and  so  on  a  direct 
course  to  the  Damascus  gate.*  But  to  say  nothing  here  of  the 
gate  Gennath,  this  new  hypothetical  course  of  the  second  wall  is 
liable  in  a  still  stronger  degree  to  all  the  objections  urged  against 
the  earlier  view."  It  proposes  a  direct  line,  while  the  language 
of  Josephns  req nires  a  dicmtons  course.  It  leaves  the  jiool  of 
Hezefciah  ontside  of  the  lower  city.  It  reduces  the  whole  spaoe 
included  here  within  the  second  wall  to  a  narrow  strip  or  paral- 
lelogram of  less  tluui  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  ^ndth ; 
being  only  a  few  yards  broader  than  the  present  Haram  area. 
Such  a  space  would  be  fjir  too  confined  to  accord  either  with 
probability  or  with  any  of  the  historical  representations  of  an- 
cient Jerusalem  ;  and  would  also  present  a  form  most  singular 
and  unaccountable  in  any  city.  And,  still  further,  this  wall 
built  fbr  defence,  would  iJius  he  carried  along  midway  upon  a 
declivity,  so  as  to  be  overlooked  and  eonmianded  on  the  west  by 
higher  ground  in  every  part 

We  have  seen  too  al>ove,'  that  the  monument  of  John  stood 
between  the  second  and  outer  wall,  so  near  to  each  as  to 
mark  the  point  of  attack  on  both  ;  a  circumstance  incompatiblo 
with  a  course  of  the  second  wall  along  tlie  bazars. — To  all  this  we 
may  add,  that  the  true  position  of  the  gate  Gennath,  as  above 
determined,  is  of  itself  fiital  to  the  whole  hyjwthesis.* 

*  Holy  City  II,  pp.  64-58 ;  also  the  been  considered  and  shown  to  be  without 
plan,   Schalts    £9  sq.   Krafil  p,  24  aq.  any  weight ;  e.  g.  the  legendaiy  Iroo  gata, 

*  See  VoL  L  812.  £L  iSSLj  See  abo  and  the  uld  arch  on  Zion,  see  above,  pp. 
on  p.  215.  199,  200;  the  remains  of  a  pier  or  comer 

*  Si€  a1>ovc,  p.  216L  of  tiie  palace  of  St.  Jolui|  ^  167;  the 

*  The  supposed  ancient  remains,  which  colnmns  of  the  Propytcen,  pp.  1<!H,  169; 
have  been  reft:rred  to  tills  hypothetical  and  the  legendary  Porta  judiciaricu,  pp. 
eowae  cf  Ihe  aeoond  mil,  Iww  abeaidy  11%  171. 
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But  we  aw  not  left  to  mere  hypothesis.  We  have  some 
definite  data;  though  comparatively  few.  We  have  already 
seen,  that  the  second  wall,  hej^inning  from  the  gate  near  Hippi- 
CU8,  ran  northwards  near  to  the  monument  of  John,  and  of 
course  on  the  west  of  the  i)oi)l.> — Again,  in  an  angle  of  the 
present  wall  near  the  Latin  convent,  are  "the  remains  of  a  wall, 
huilt  of  large  hewn  and  bevelled  stones ;  and  near  by  are  blocks 
00  large,  that  we  at  fint  took  them  to  be  the  natural  rock ;  but 
which  on  doser  examinatioii  appear  to  have  been  beveUed, 
though  now  dislocated.  An  unusual  proportkm  of  the  stones  in 
^e  preient  wall  between  the  northwest  comer  of  the  city  and 
the  fiamascus  gate,  as  also  of  those  in  the  adjacent  buildings, 
are  ancient  and  bevelled  ;  and  we  could  hardly  resist  the  irapres- 
eion,  that  this  had  been  nearly  the  course  of  some  ancient  wall."  • 
Further  down  towards  the  Damascus  gate,  we  ourselves  ex- 
amined the  remains  of  what  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient 
wbU^  connected  perhaps  witii  the  wall  of  the  middle  aoes.'  Still 
nearer  towards  the  gate,  and  fbr  about  three  hundred  fSset  west 
of  it,  Dr  Wilson  remarks,  "  that  the  wall  for  some  extent  above 
its  foundation,  bears  in  the  magnitude  and  peculiarity  of  its 
stones  the  evidence  of  great  antiquily  ;  "  and  he  re&is  this  por* 
tion  to  the  ancient  second  wall.* 

We  thus  find  the  second  wall  running  from  near  Hippicus 
northwards  to  the  monument  of  John  ;  and  again,  we  find 
traces  of  an  ancient  wall  running  from  the  Damascus  gate, 
which  was  in  the  second  wall,  to  a  point  near  the  Latm  con- 
vent. There  can  be  little  question  but  that  these  traces  are 
those  of  the  second  wall.  To  fill  up  the  interval  between  the 
monument  of  John  and  the  Latin  convent  requires  hut  a  com- 
paratively short  reach  of  wall ;  and  tliere  is  little  room  for 
theory  or  imagination. — According  to  this  general  view,  the 
course  of  the  second  wall  followed  nearly  the  street  which 
leads  northwards  from  the  citadel  to  the  Latiu  convent ;  de- 
flecting perhaps  a  little  on  the  east  or  on  the  west  of  that 
street ;  while  from  the  convent  to  the  Damascus  gate,  it  lay 
along  or  near  the  course  of  the  present  city  wall' 

The  course  thus  proposed  for  the  second  wall  answers  to  the 
description  of  Josephus,  that  it  encircled  only  the  tract  on 
the  north  meaning  perhaps  the  tract  adjacent  to  Zion,  in 
distinction  from  the  much  wider  tract  encompassed  by  the  third 

*  Se«  above,  pp.  216,  217.  nccr,  who  himself  has  been  in  Jenualem, 

*  So  Wolcott  and  Tippiug ;  see  Wolootfe  be  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  this  would 
b  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1843,  p.  29.  be  a  good  line     wall  in  a  military  point 

*  See  above,  p.  188.  of  view;  though  not  so  good  ns  that  of  the 


*  Ob  eatadltfiig  fUs  eoniM  of  ^  aeo-  banr  ti«dd  aaror  lie  MUOtBd  iir  tkAnoa. 
MiiraatoftdisaigaiilHd  militaiyeogi-     *  Set  ilioTa^  il7. 


*  Lends  of  the  fiible^  L  p.  42L 
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walL  We  thus  have  also  the  required  circmtons  ooune.— In 
this  "wtkjf  too,  the  language  of  JoBephus  becomes  appropriate^ 
when  narrating  the  siege  of  Jenisalom  by  Antiochus  Pius 
(Sidetea)  about  B.  C.  130,  long  before  the  building  of  Agrip- 
pa's  wall.  He  there  spejikH  of  the  tract  on  the  northern  part,  of 
the  wall  as  a  plai7i ;  and  here  Antiochus  erected  a  hundred 
towers  against  the  city.* 

IL  The  course  of  the  second  wall  from  the  DamaBcns  gate 
to  Antonia,  has  attracted  much  less  attention.*  It  was  not 
brought  into  discussion  in  my  former  Tolames  ;  nor  was  the 
ptobkm  at  that  time  fully  solved  in  my  own  mind.  For  this 
reason  the  siibjoct  rccoived  a  more  careful  examination  during 
the  present  visit.  Our  first  search  was  unsuccessful.'  On  a  sub- 
Ke<iuent  visit  alone  to  the  wall  along  Bezetlia,  I  was  able  to 
arrive  at  a  more  definite  conclusion.  According  to  my  present 
view,  the  wail  probably  ran  from  the  Damascus  gate,  as  now,  to 
the  lugbest  pomt  of  Besetha ;  and  thence  sonuierly  along  the 
crown  of  the  ridge  to  Antonia.  Snch  a  course  is  elucidated  by 
a  reference  to  the  ancient  wall  and  castle  of  Smyrna  The  piers 
of  the  arch  Ecoe  Homo,  if  regarded  as  ancient,  may  once  have 
had  some  connection  with  such  a  wall.  For  the  fuller  details, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  preceduoig  section.* 

T.  80UTBBBH  POBTION  OF  THE  HARAM  ABSA. 

On  beholding  the  immense  stones  and  the  elaborate  masonry 
of  some  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  exterior  wall  around  the 
present  lianun  enclosure,  the  traveller  receives  at  once  the  con- 
viction, that  they  are  of  earlier  date  than  the  rest  of  the  wall, 
and  that  he  has  before  him  the  massive  substructions  of  the 
andent  Jewish  temple.  This  is  true  espedaBy  of  the  Jewish 
wailing  place  and  the  southwest  comer ;  of  large  portions  of 
the  southern  wall,  as  also  the  southeast  comer  on  its  two  sides. 
Such  has  l>een  the  impression  received  by  travellers  for  oentoriee ; 
and  such  it  will  probably  oontinne  to  be,  so  long  as  theee  remaina 
endure. 

Indeed,  it  is  only  in  respect  to  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Harani  area,  tliat  a  question  has  ever  been  raised,  as  to  its  early 
date  and  connection  of  some  kind  with  the  ancient  temple  ;  and 
this  only  by  a  single  writer.'    Even  he  acknowledges  the  massive 

*  Jos  Antt.  13.  8,  2,  Kvrh.  l\  rh  fiSpttov  City  as&igna  to  it  a  more  definite  course, 
n4pos  Tov  Ttlxovs,  Ko^'  t  avvi^aivtv  ainh  neiurlj  cMBcidwit  wilb  that pwpowd in Hbft 
Kol  iwtTfSop  tliw,wifiym>$  iawrriitras  im-  text 

T6y  ktK.  •  See  above,  p.  178. 

*  It  is  Kpoken  of  only  in  goneral  iertai,  *  See  ftbove,  fp,  190, 191 ;  ooop.  jff, 
H0I7  City  a  p.  66.    Schnltx  p.  G2.— In  a    171,  172. 

aoto  QL  p.  429),  the  author  oT  the  Holy      *  Holy  City  II.  p.  860  eq. 
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wall  at  the  wailing  place  as  pertaining  to  the  temple.'  Now  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  those  portions  above  mentioned, 
wluch  afford  the  most  striking  indications  of  liigh  antiquity,  lie 
fiirdier  soath  than  the  wailmg  place  itself;  and  thus  i^ord 
condasiye  evidence,  that  if  the  latter  belonged  to  the  temple, 
jnst  so  mach  and  even  more  did  the  whole  southern  part  of  the 
present  area  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  ancient  temple  enclosure. 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  our  strong  impressiou  on 
this  point,  derived  from  a  careful  exiuuiiiation  ;  uordo  I  fear  the 
result  of  a  like  examination  upon  all  unprejudiced  minds.* 

Were  there  need  of  multiplying  proofs,  I  might  also  refer  to 
the  testimony  of  Josephus,  that  the  sonthem  ftoe  of  the  temple 
precincts  ^'had  also  gates  about  the  middle.""  An  easy  uid 
natural  explanation  o£  this  language  is,  that  there  existed  a 
douhie  gateway  in  the  middle  part  of  the  southern  wall,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Golden  gate  now  seen  in  the  eastern  wall.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  grand  subterranean  entrance  still  existing  beneath 
the  mosk  el-Aksa,  first  explored  by  (JutherwooJ,  and  since  visited 
and  described  by  Wolcott  and  Tijtping,  is  a  double  gateway, 
having  two  arches  and  a  middle  row  of  columns  extending  up 
through  the  whole  passage/  This  coincidence  with  the  notice 
of  Josephus  is  quite  too  striking,  to  be  the  result  of  accidental 
circumstances  in  the  erections  of  Justinian  five  centuries  later. 

More  massive,  however,  and  more  imposing  than  all  the  rest, 
when  once  its  true  character  is  understood,  is  the  immense  fia^ 
ment  of  an  ancient  arch  in  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram 
enclosure,  near  the  Sfnithwest  corner.  The  circumstances  under 
which  I  first  became  acquainted  with  this  fragment,  during  my 
former  visit  to  the  Holy  City,  and  the  discovery  of  its  historical 
importance  as  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Bridge,  which,  according 
to  Josephus,  oonneoted  the  temple  wi4^  Zion,  aie  fUly  narrated 
in  a  former  volume ;  where  also  a  description  of  the  remains  is 
given.'  The  existence  of  this  fragment  of  the  ancient  bridge 
settles  the  question  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  whole  southern 
portion  of  the  Haram  area.  The  proof  indeed  is  so  overwhelm* 
mg,  that  it  can  neither  be  gainsayed  nor  evaded  ;  except  by 
denvinjir  tlie  connection  of  this  arch  with  the  bridfre  mentioned 
by  Josephus.  It  becomes  important,  therefore,  to  look  at  the 
testimony  of  that  historian. 

'  Holy  City,  II.  p.  398.  not  be  premed  m  meaning  tho  exact  middlo. 

"  See  above,  p.  176.    For  the  remuns  ♦  Cntherwood  above,  in  Vol.  I.  p.  .304. 

a*  tile  eonthwest  corner,  see  p.  163;  for  |1  iSO.]  Wolcott  in  Biblioth.  Sacra.  1 848. 

the  flontheast  comer,  sec  p.  1 74  ;  and  for  ra.  19,  20.    See  especially  Tipping**  fin* 

the  eoothern  wall  ia  general,  see  p.  175  aq.  plates  of  this  entrance,  with  tlio  accompo- 

'  Joe.  Antt  15.  11.  5,  rh  ft^rwrw  rh  nying  notes,  in  Traill's  Josephus,  mostly 

wphs  ftttrnfifipteai  tlx*  M^r  iral  airh  iriKas  in  Vol.  I. 

mark  fittror.   The  phraee  it»rii  fUvw  need  *  Vcd.  I.  pi  287  tq.  [i,  424  aq.] 

Vol.  m.— 19* 
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Tbe  mentkm  wbkh  Joflophus  malceB  of  tlie  bridge,  is  eveiy- 
where  mcidental ;  but  occun  diieetly  in  five  dififoient  passages; 
besides  two  others  in  which  a  bridge  is  implied.  Of  these  pas- 
sages, five  are  foand  in  his  histoiy  of  the  Jewish  WarSy  and  two 

in  the  later  Antiquities.' 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  bridge  is  in  the  account  of 
Pompey's  siege  of  the  city,  about  B.  C.  63  ;  which  is  narrated 
in  both  works.  In  the  Wars  it  is  said :  "  The  vanquished  party 
of  Aristobulus  withdrew  into  the  temple  ;  and,  having  cut  off 
the  bridge  joining  it  to  the  city,  they  prepared  to  hold  out  to 
the  last"*  Thesameisthiisielatedinwe  Antiqaities:  "These 
pi8-occnpied  the  temple ;  and  cut  off  the  brid^  extending  dom 
it  to  the  city ; "  and  in  the  same  paragraph  it  is  Airther  said  : 
"The  parts  [of  the  temple]  towards  the  city  were  also  abrupt ; 
the  bridf^o  b-'inp^  broken  down  at  the  quarter  occupied  by  Pom- 
pey."^  Kxj  ressions  like  "  cutting  off'*  and  "  breaking  down  "  or 
Fubvertinij:,  can  of  course  apply  only  to  a  bridge  in  the  ufiual 
acceptation  of  that  word. 

The  next  passage  is  connected  with  the  speech  of  Agrippa, 
dissuading  the  Jews,  who  were  excited  asainst  HomSy  from 
entexing  upon  a  war  with  the  Bomans :  /^^  Having  called  the 
multitude  together  into  the  Xystus,  and  haying  placed  his  sister 
Bemice  in  a  conspicuous  position  upon  the  palace  of  the  Macca- 
bees,— for  this  was  above  the  Xystus  at  the  further  part  of  the 
upper  city,  and  a  bridge  joined  the  temple  to  the  Xystus, — he 
s}K)ke  thus."  *  The  Xystus  was  apparently  an  open  place, 
perha}iH  with  a  colonnade,  extending  along  the  eastern  brow  of 
Zion  from  the  old  or  iirst  wall  to  the  bridge/  It  must  have 
included  a  considerable  area,  in  order  to  serve  as  the  place  cf 
meeting  for  a  popular  assembly.* 

The  third  occasion  on  which  .the  bridge  is  mentioned,  is  BibBt 
Titus  had  got  full  possession  of  the  temple  and  its  precincts. 
Desiring  to  hold  a  parley  with  the  Jews  on  Zion,  he  placed 

*  B.  J.  1.  7.  2.  ib.  2.  Ifi.  &  ib.  6.  6. 2.  iw  Ttpiiwr^  iitK<ph^  Br^Kir  HI  rns 
lb.  Si  8.  L  Antt  14.  4.  9.  Also  indi-  *A<ra^u»ii«(Mr  Mas,  aSrr}  ybtp  Ji»  Mam  t«S 
Wctly  B.  J.  6.  3.  2.    AntL  16.  11.  5.  {mrrov  irpihs  rh  vipew  rrjs  Aw  w6\ttts,  koI 

*  B.  J.  1.  7.  2,  nrrwutvoy  84  rh  "Aptaro-  yi^vpa  {v0T^  laf^  <rvvi}irT«y,  lAc{« 
fitiKtv  fi4pos  tls  rh  ifphy  kytx^P^h  rl^ 


ovviwrovcay        ainov       ■n6Kti  yf<pvpaM  *  B.  J.  !>.  i.  2. 

&TOK^i|wjact  innurxtitf  us  laxofrov  wttf*-  '  The  name  JCjfMtuB  waa  strictly  q>pUed 

mt0»d(om.  to  a  ooark  or  um  wldi  %  ooloniuide  in  • 

'  Antt.  H.  4.  2,  p^dtravTfs  8i  oZroi  rh  gyrann^iura  ;  or  to  a  temoe  in  a  garden. 

Ifphf  KardKoftfidiMtvfft,  Kti  r^u  rtlyovctur  See  Smith'*  Diet,  of  Antt.  «rta.  O^HMamnm 

aWov  y4fvpaif  tls  ripf  WXir  fico^.—  p.  680^  and  i7orlM.— Li  1  Maeok  1, 14,  we 

Ibiil.  airt^^ciytt  ko}  ri  irpif  rijy  ir6\iy,  r^s  read  that  certain  men  built  a  gymnasium 

ff<pvpas  kyartrpoftfiiirns      olt  Itqye  no/«-  in  Jerusalem  according  to  the  customs  of 

mifios.  the  heathen.   Bnt       oaa  hndfy  hm 

*  B.  J.  2.  IG.  3,  rpoaKoXtaiiifyos  Ih  been  thfl  Xjatna  of  JoM^iu. 
rhv  fytvrhv  rh  »Ai)<^oj,  «a)  napium^iiitvos 
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himfiolf  on  the  west  side  of  the  outer  temple ;  for  in  this  part 
ihera  woe  gates  [leading]  over  to  the  XyatiUy  and  a  bridge 
Kmiii^  tlie  upper  dtj  to  the  temple ;  this  tiien  was  inteipoeed 

betweea  tho  tyrants  and  Cassar."' 

In  a  fourth  notice  the  histonan  is  deeciihuig  the  podtion  of 

the  Eoman  forces  during  the  siege.  Four  legibns  had  charge  of 
the  works  on  the  northwestern  part  of  Zion,  overagaiiist  tho 
royal  palace.  "  The  auxiliaries  and  the  rest  of  the  troops  [were] 
towards  the  Xystus,  and  thence  towards  the  bridge  and  the 
tower  of  Simon,  which  he,  warring  against  John,  had  built  as  a 
gnaid-poBt  Ibr  loSmBtM."  *  This  tower  was  at  tlie  western  end  of 
the  brid^ ;  inasmncli  as  it  was  raised  against  John,  who  at  the 
time  of  Its  erection  held  the  temple.'  Titus  now  had  possession, 
not  only  of  the  temple,  but  also  of  Akra  and  Ophel,  which  he 
had  burned  the  next  day  after  his  parley.*  Of  course  the  tract 
between  the  two,  the  valley  between  the  temple  and  Zion,  was 
also  in  his  power  ;  and  here  he  stationed  liis  troops  a^unst  the 
Xystus,  extending  from  the  old  wall  to  the  bridge. 

Two  other  passages  refer  evidently  to  the  bridge  ;  although 
it  is  not  directly  named  in  tbem. 

*  One  of  these  is  in  the  Wars,  where  mention  is  made  of  ^*  flie 
tower  of  John,  which  he  built  in  the  war  against  Simon,  above 
the  gates  leading  out  over  the  Xystus." '  These  were  gates  of 
the  temple  ;  as  appears  from  another  passage,  where  John, 
having  possession  of  the  temple,  is  said  to  have  erected  four 
towers  for  its  defence  ;  one  of  which  "  overlooked  the  Xystus."  • 
This  tower  of  John  at  the  temple  gates  corresponded  to  the 
tower  of  Simon  (above  mentioned)  at  Uie  Xystus ;  and  between 
them  was  the  bndge. 

The  remaimng  notice,  and  the  latest  of  sU,  is  found  in  the 
Antiquities,  and  is  likewise  indired  It  ocean  where  Josephus 
is  describing  the  four  gates  on  the  western  side  of  the  temple 
enclosure,  "  one  of  them  leading  to  the  royal  palace,  the  inter- 
vening valley  being  intercepted  for  a  thoroughfare."  ^ 

The  preceding  are  all  the  passages  yet  known  in  the  writings 
of  Josephus,  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  bridge  in  question. 
They  w  ould  seem  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of 

'  B.  -T.  6.  6  2,  TffTOTOJ  Karh  rh  irphs  ivffty        *  B.  J.  G.  6.  3. 
fUpot  TOW  i^udfy  Upov'  ravTjt  yiip  Mp       *  B.  J.  6.  &  2, /<^XP<  tow 'I««bv»v  irV)«v> 

&TTov<Ta       Up^  r^v        •k6Kiv  •  ownj  r6-    aKtioffty,  6wl^  rkt  4{Byo4mff  tir 
rc  ii«<rjp  ru>y  rvpdmmy  ko)  toG  VLadoapos,       ^verhv  wijiat, 
■  B.  J.  6. 8. 1,     U  vviiftaxiKhp  wKiidos      *  B.  J.  4. 9.  IS,      M  t«6  |^rr«S  mA^ 

Kol  6  Koiirhs  Sx^ot  Karit  rhy  \ucrr6y,  4^  oZ  VM^i'. 

Koi  T^y  ytifwfmy  KtU  rh¥  Zi/uvvoi  wvftyor»  ^Antt.  15.  11.  6,  ^  fi^y  th  fiavlhtM 
fty  4Koi6tin^  wf^  lii^wir  VM^fuBv  lav-  T^r  Ir  lUv^  ipdptrfyos  tb  SM«r 

T^4>povptoy.  AvflAwuUlft. 

•  B.  J.  4.  y.  12.  -"-vr-^ 
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{he  Btmctnre  referred  to ;  a  bridge,  wbich  could  lid  cot  off  or 
cut  away,  broken  down  or  subverted,  leading  from  the  temple  to 
the  Xystufly  not  at  or  along  the  old  wall  from  Zion  to  the  templey 
but  ftirther  aouth.*  And  so  strongly  does  the  massive  fragment 
of  an  arch  yet  remaining  suggest  of  itself  such  a  bridge  ;  and  bo 
th()roii<j;]ily  does  it  correspond  in  character  and  position  witli  the 
notices  of  Jctsephns  ;  tliat  all  those  travellers  wlio  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  best  judges  on  such  a  subject,  artists,  architects, 
and  engineers,  and  who  have  as  yet  made  public  their  views, 
have  witb  one  Tolce  united  in  identifying  this  arch  with  the 
bridge  of  Joeephus. 

Thus  Mr  Bartlett,  who  perhaps  has  sketched  more  of  ori- 
ental structures  and  ruins  than  any  other  artist,  remarks : 
"Nothing  can  square  more  exactly  with  this  [narrative]  than  the 
position  of  the  arch  ;  which  is  precisely  in  that  place,  and  in  no 
other,  where  we  should  have  looked  for  it,  viz.  on  the  west  side 
of  the  temple  area,  at  the  nearest  point  to  the  steep  cliffs  of  Zion. 
Had  no  account  of  it  existed  in  Josephus,  we  should  still  have 
inferred  its  obvious  |)urport  from  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
What,  in  &ct,  could  it  have  been,  if  not  a  viaduct  ?  "  *  In  like 
manner  Mr  Catherwood,  a  practical  architect,  though  unail^ 
quainted  at  the  time  with  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  writes  to 
the  same  effect  :  "  I  had  no  douht,  from  the  moment  I  saw  it 
[the  arch],  that  it  had  formed  part  of  a  viaduct  and  aque- 
duct ;  but  I  was  totidly  ignorant  of  its  hist«)rical  importance."  ' 
Equally  explicit  is  the  testimony  of  De  Saulcy,  whose  judgment 
as  a  inilitury  engineer  is  certainly  of  weiglit  ;  "  1  have  no  liesi- 
tation  iu  saying,  that  though  the  dimensions  are  sufficiently  im- 
posing, and  denote  architectural  knowledge  of  a  very  advanced 
kind,  they  have  absolutely  nothing  in  them  to  call  into  doub^ 
the  existence  of  a  bridge,  which  consisted  probably  of  two 
arches,  and  joined  at  this  spot  the  platform  of  the  Moriah  upon 
which  the  temple  stood,  to  the  hill  of  Zion/'* — These  citations 
express  the  judgment  of  intelligent  and  irapartifil  observers, 
men  of  practical  experience,  who  wrote  af\er  personal  inspection 
upon  the  spot  ;  and  they  took  ample  time  for  retlection  before 
publishing  their  views  to  the  world.' 

'  See  the  precediug  pa^.  *  De  Saulcy,  Narrative,  IL  p.  127.— 

*  Walks  ete.  Ed.  2.  pp.  189,  140,  note.  To  the  same  «fnot,  I  am  pemiittod  to  add 

Mr  Kartlptt  adds :     It  seems  snqiri^inf!^,  the  oml  testimony  of  Capt.  CTillmn,  Prof, 

tiiat  aoy  dispute  should  arise  iis  to  the  im-  of  EnginecriDg  in  the  U.  S.  Military  Aca- 

port  of  iiiit  flpagmenL* — Mr  Tipping  has  demy  nt  West  Point;  lAo  wai  in  Jetiuft- 

glTcn  a  conjectural  view  of  the  Tindoet;  hm  in  1851. 

see  Traill's  .loscphus,        II.  *  The  like  view  appears  to  have  beea 

*  S<-e  Mr  Cathcrwoo  IV  h  tter  in  Note  held  by  S  liultz;  p,  H2.  and  Phin.  S>  too 
XXVII,  end  of  Vol.  I.  Kiblioth.  Sacm,  Wilson,  Liiuds  of  the  Hible  I.  p.  468  8q. 
1844,  p.  71)7. — The  like  view  ia  expressed  See  also  Kaumer,  Palustiua  p.  Tiiini 
brBfrFciguBson,  alyoftpraetkalaiiddteot;  edition. 

"Emaf,  etc  p.  lU  «q. 
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Others  have  taken  a  different  view.  Leaving;  thi?  immenso 
fragment  of  an  anh,  tlie  most  imposing  of  all  flie  ancient 
remains  within  tlie  Holy  City,  to  stiiml  here  alnno,  nn<'X])l{iinefl 
and  unaccounted  lor,'  they  have  chosen  everywhere  to  refer  the 
language  of  Joscphus  respecting  the  bridge,  to  the  mound  or 
causeway  furtlier  north,  on  which  both  the  aqueduct  from  Solo- 
mon's pools  and  the  street  from  the  Yftfa  gate  are  now  carried 
from  tne  northern  base  of  Zion  across  the  low  ground  to  the 
Haram  area.* — To  such  a  view  the  following  considerations  seem 
to  present  insuperable  objections. 

First.  The  Greek  word  for  bridge  (ye'^i'/^a),  although  in 
Homeric  and  early  poetic  usage  it  is  sometimes  em]iloyed  in 
speaking  of  a  causeway,  signifies  nevertheless  in  the  Attic  and 
later  usage  of  prose  writers  always  and  only  a  bridge.  It  is 
elsewhere  so  used  hj  Josephos  hiuMelf,  as  also  the  corresponding 
Terb,  in  speaking  of  the  passage  of  Israel  over  the  Jordan.' 

Second.  In  order  to  prevent  the  approach  of  Pompey  to  the 
temple,  the  insurgents  "cut  off"  the  bridge;  or  also  "over- 
turned" or  subverted  it.^  This  language  is  applicable  only  to  a 
bridge,  and  not  to  a  causeway.  A  breach  in  the  latter  would 
only  compel  the  enemy  to  pass  around  it  along  the  bottom  of 
the  valley. 

Third.  At  the  east  end  of  the  bridge,  the  tyrant  John,  who 
held  the  temolc,  built  a  tower  fi>r  defence  agamst  Simon,  who  had 
possessbn  of  2^on.  In  like  manner,  at  the  west  end,  Simon 
erected  a  tower  against  John.'  Such  a  proceeding  with  refer- 
ence to  the  present  causeway,  would  have  been  utterly  without 
motive  or  fruit.  The  towers  guarded  a  bridge  or  place  of  transit 
between  the  two,  which  was  accessible  only  &t  each  end. 

Fourth.  The  present  causeway  is  the  ccmtinuation  of  the 
street  leadmg  down  from  the  Y4fa  gate  along  the  northern  base 
of  Zion ;  and  seems  to  have  no  dueot  junction  with  the  north- 
east comer  of  Zion.*  At  any  rate,  whatever  connection  there 
may  be,  is  and  was  with  the  base  of  Zion  ;  never  with  the  l^w. 
The  distance  of  this  pointy  too,  from  the  Haram  gate  is  nearly 

*  I  ipeak  here  ftdvifedly ;  for  although  regardi  the  arch  as  the  funndation  "  on 

there  have  l)eon  two  snggostions  to  account  wliich  the  many  stt-ps  led  d(nni  into  Ilia 

for  the  arch,  they  are  ioooocUtent  with  Tyrapawa ; "  Kraflt  p.  GO. 

each  oOer,  and  hoth  hvn  too  nraoh  of  *  Ho^  City  II.  p  8D2  sq.   KruQY  i>p. 

hap-hozard  to  deserve  the  nanio  of  oxpla-  16,       oO,  61.  ToUer  Topogr.  L  pp.  477, 

nation.   One  writer  referring  to  the  vaults  478. 

lAiSt&n  <lie  mdls  of  dia  Haram,  f^am  on  to  *  Joa  Antt  5.  1.  8.    Sea  die  Greek 

aay :  "  To  these  vaults,  whatever  wus  tli^ir  Lexicons. 

origiual  design  or  present  oiie,  I  would  *  Gr.  dirojc^^mrrts.    fKo^tutf  yt^ipas 

propOM  to  add  another  arcade  at  tlie  lufarrrpatittir^  •  8aa  above,  p.  SS8.  n.  9. 

western  extremity,  in  order  to  brin^r  in  3. 

this  arch ;  "  tliut  is  to  say,  a  huge  arcaile  *  Jos.  B  J.  6.  3.  2.  ib.  6.  8,  1.  See 

Oateide  of  tlie  Huram  wall  and  above  above,  p.  22H. 

graond;  Holy  City  II.     890.  Another  *  See  above,  p.  187. 

Q 
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twice  as  i^reat  as  iliut  between  the  frap^Tiieiit  of  the  arch  and  tlio 
opjiosite  clifT  of  Zioii.  Sd  tliat,  at  this  point,  wlierc  tlie  aque- 
duct enters  upon  the  mound,  the  elevation  of  Zion  is  much 
greater  than  just  opposite  the  arch,  where  the  aqueduct  is  now 
carried  along  midway  of  the  clifil* 

Fifik,  The  old  wall  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion  must 
have  crossed  the  Tyropcaon  valley  to  the  temple,  either  on  the 
present  moond  or  on  the  south  of  it ;  and,  in  either  case,  the 
mound  cannot  have  been  the  bridge  of  JoRephus. 

It  has  been  held  by  several,  that  the  tirst  wall  of  Josephut. 
l)robably  did  thus  eross  the  valley  upon  the  mound.'  In  sueh 
case,  it  is  supposed  by  some,  that  a  part  of  the  mound  not  oceu- 
pied  by  the  wall,  and  of  course  on  the  south  side  of  the  wall, 
served  also  as  the  bridge  or  passage.  But,  granting  for  the 
moment,  that  the  wall  £d  thus  cmss  upon  the  monnd,  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  strong  probability,  that  with  its  great 
thickness  and  its  massive  towers  it  must  have  occupied  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  present  causeway,  and  thus  have  left  no 
room  for  a  thoroughfare  along  its  base.  Nor,  further,  would  it 
be  according  to  analog}',  to  find  the  o]i]K>site  gates  in  the  temple 
wall  and  the  Xystus  directly  adjoining  upon  the  old  wall  from 
Zion.  At  any  rate,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  hard  to  account  for  the 
CMt,  that  Johin  and  Simon  erected  towen  <^  offence  and  defence 
at  uiese  gates  ;  which  would  naturally  have  been  protected  by 
the  towers  of  the  old  wall.' 

There  would  seem  to  be,  however,  a  greater  probability,  that 
the  wall  did  not  thus  cross  upon  the  mound.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  analogy  for  such  a  basis  of  the  wall  in  other  parts  of 
the  circumlereuGC  ef  the  city  ;  where  in  like  manner  the  wall 
must  liave  crossed  a  valley ;  as,  for  example,  near  Siloam  at  the 
mouth  of  the  same  Tyropoeon.  Further,  the  causeway  does 
not  lie  in  the  natural  course  of  the  wall ;  but  is  iiirther  north. 
The  wall,  as  we  know,  ran  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion 
quite  to  the  Xystus  and  tiie  northeast  corner;  and  was  ihen 

'  The  attempt  bn«  been  made  to  connect  palace,"  H  aho  **1iarp8  and  psalteries  for 

tbis  causeway  with   what  the  English  nagera,"  wore  made  of  the  precious  "algom 

Bible  translates  as  Sol<)irir»n*;»  "  axfttit  hy  trees,"   which    Solomon   iinporti^d  from 

which  be  went  up  to  the  hoxxso  ut'  the  Ophir. — Besides,  these  passages  all  speak 


1  spes 

Lord,*  CHeb.  nbis ,  n»l>5,)  1  K.  10,  S.  only  of  an  »  Mceot*  to  tho  Immim  of  ti» 

a  Chr.  9,  4  ;  and  also  Vith  "the  cause-  Lo«i;  "^^'^^  ^  causeway  pi«Mnto  no- 
way of  the  going  up,"  (Hcb.  nbir  pVp:?,)  ""^  ""'"^^^       ^^^^  " 

v'  4^                   r  '"^^y  City  ri.p.S97.  Krafft, perhap., 

42,896,601.    Krafftp.  lODsq.    But  the  Fer^seoo  J«  p.  87/ ^fSSo, 

plnml  niior:  in  2  I'hr.  0,  11,  13  ren-  L^nds  of  the  Bible,  1.  p.  47e.  Toblor, 

dered  In  the  same  veraion  by  terraces,  with  Topcwr.  L  83,  479. 

them«giiia]raBding**or«tatri."  TbiilMfe  *  Of  then  nuwaiTe  toirantilMoIdorfint 

is  doubtless  right ;  for  these  D'i^Cp  "to  wnll  hnd  sixtj  in  it!  wltolo  Oxfteot ;  Joo. 

the  homo  of  tho  Lord  and  to  tho  kii^o  B.  J.  5.  4.  3. 
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carried  through  the  valley  to  the  council-house,  and  was  coui- 
])leted  at  the  western  portico  of  the  temple.*  This  council- 
house  must  have  been  situated  in  the  valley,  perhaps  not  far 
from  the  present  Mekemeh  or  court-house  of  the  Kady,  just 
aouih  of  the  gate  at  the  end  of  the  causeway.  Bat  the  mound 
oomes  from  the  foot  of  the  street  leading  luong  the  north  hase 
of  Zion,  and  is  the  prolongatkm  of  that  street.  The  wall  there- 
fore would  seem  to  have  crossed  on  a  line  south  of  the  present 
causeway  ;  and  probably  ran  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
with  a  gate  for  ]uis.sage  up  and  down  the  latter.  Of  this  gate 
and  the  whole  low  tract,  as  we  have  seen,  Titus  had  possession  at 
the  time  of  his  parley  across  the  bridge  ;  he  set  fire  to  the  sauie 
the  next  day,  and  afterwards  posted  there  his  troops  against  the 
Xystns  and  the  tower  of  Simon.* 

The  wall  therefore  would  seem  to  have  crossed  the  Talley, 
not  on  the  mound,  but  further  south.  The  Xystus  began  at  the 
wall,  and  extended  south  along  the  brow  of  the  clSf.  Titus 
posted  his  troops  "  towards  the  Xystus,  and/rom  <Ae»ce  towards 
the  bridge  and  the  tower  of  Simon."  ^ 

All  the  preceding  considerations  go  to  show  very  clearly, 
that  the  bridge  described  by  Josephus  could  have  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  causewaj. 

Indeed,  in  the  absence  of  all  historioal  notices^  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  to  the  causeway  so  high  an  antiquity  as  the  time  of 
Josephus*  So  long  as  the  old  wall  remained  along  the  brow  of 
Zion,  it  is  not  probable  that  a  street  ran,  as  now,  along  the  foot 
of  the  declivity  ;  nor  that  the  steps  which  of  old  led  down  from 
a  gate  of  the  temple  on  this  side,  and  agjxiii  uj)  the  ascent  west- 
wards, were  in  a  line  with  the  present  street  and  causeway  ;  but, 
rather,  further  north/  At  a  laterperiod,  however,  when  Jerusalem 
was  rebuilt,  and  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  city  became  united 
in  one,  a  street  would  very  naturally  come  to  be  built  along  the 
present  course  ;  and  then  too,  it  would  be  natural  to  extend  it 
across  the  low  ground  to  the  temple  area.  The  aqueduct,  like* 
wise,  which,  if  ancient,  was  not  improbably  at  first  carried  along 
the  bridge,  would  now,  after  the  destruction  of  the  latter,  be 
likely  to  be  brought  round  by  the  causeway.  But  when  all  this 
may  liave  taken  place, — whether  under  Adrian,  or  Constantine, 
or  J ustinian,  or  'Omar,  or  even  later  under  the  Egyptian  Khalif 
who  caused  the  aqueduct  to  be  rebuilt,*— can  probably  never 

*  Jos.  B.  J.  6.  4.  2,  KtH  ZuertumrM  rip      *  Jofl.  B.  J.  6.  8,  1,  mrrA  rhw  ^v<rr6ft 

irroy,  iiri  r^y  itnripiov  rov  Itpov  uroiuf  V^pyov.    S«e  nl)ove,  p.  22& 

Amjpr/frro.    This  fiovkii  i«  probably  the  'See  •.bovc,  p.  209. 

same  with  tin)  0ov\tvr-fipioy,  which  TltOS  '  An  ,\rabic  insrriptifui  upon  the  aqu©- 

caused  to  be  boroed ;  B.  J.  6.  6.  3.  dnot  ia  the  valley  of  Uinuoin,  refers  it  to 

*B.J.  tt.e.1,  &  ih.e.ai.   see  the  SnllMi  MnlunmiMd  Un  &ttwta«  one 

•bove,  p»  228.  of  Am  Balniite  ^jnuufy  ^  ^^B^T^  ^ 
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be  dctcrnilncd,  because  of  the  entire  silence  of  all  earlier  his- 
tory.* 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here^  to  dwell  hr  a  moment  npon 

the  probable  antiquity  of  the  immense  exterior  substructions, 
which  we  have  been  considering,  as  well  as  of  those  interior 
massive  vaults,  first  brouglit  to  light  by  Mr  CutherNvood,  and 
presented  to  the  eye  in  the  fine  drawings  of  Mr  Tijiping.'  I 
liave  elHewlicro  renmrked,'  that  these  external  remains  arc  jjfol)- 
nl)Iy  to  l)e  referred  io  u  period  long  antecedent  to  the  days  of 
Herod  ;  inasnuich  as  the  magnitude  of  the  stones,  and  the 
workmanship,  as  compared  with  other  remaining  monumflnts  of 
Herody  seem  to  p(nnt  to  an  earlier  origin.  There  is,  therefore, 
little  room  for  hesitation,  in  referring  tiaem  back,  if  not  to  the 
time  of  Solomon  himself,  yet  perhaps  to  the  days  of  his  aucces- 
sora  ;  who,  according  to  Josephus,  built  U]>  here  immense  walls 
"  immovable  f<ir  all  time  ; "  in  which  works  "  long  ages  were 
consumed."  *  Tlie  language  of  the  liistorian  strongly  imj)lies, 
that  the  Bubstructions  of  the  temple,  of  which  he  was  thus 
speaking  ;  those  existing  in  his  day  and  which  he  himself  beheld 
with  10  much  admiratiim ;  were  the  same  that  had  heen  built  up 
during  those  long  aces  after  Sobmon.  The  feeble  band  of  exfles, 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  fiom  Babylon,  could  hardly  have 
accomplished  works  like  these ;  and  the  f^ory  of  the  temple 
which  tliey  erected,  was  as  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  had 
seen  the  former  house.'  And  as  to  Herod,  there  is  no  intimation 
in  the  various  accounts  of  Josephus,  that  this  monarch  had  any- 
thing to  do  witli  the  vast  substructions  of  the  outer  enclosure, 
laid  during  the  "long  ages"  after  Solomon.  Indeed,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  historian,  expressing  his  own  admiration  of  those 
immense  ancient  works,  implies  we  oontraiy.' 

Still,  should  it  turn  out  to  be  a  &ct,  that  the  use  of  the 
arch  cannot  be  traced  back  to  so  hi^  an  antiquity  as  the  days 
of  the  successors  of  Solomon  ;  a  position,  which,  though  often 
asserted,  has  not  yet  (I  believe)  been  proved,  except  as  to  Grcok 
and  Roman,  and  perhaps  Egj'ptian  architecture  ;  then  it  miglit 
certaiidy  be  conceded,  that  Herod  may  at  least  have  rebuilt  these 

oeoded  the  throne  A.  D.  1294 ;  Degoignes  *  See  YoL  L  p.  289.  [t.  427.] 

Biat  I.  p.  822,  Gem.  IVHobelot,  p.  616,  <  Jos.  Aatt.  15.  11.  8,  UaHfnvs 

ft).    Schultz  p.  92,    Holy  City  II.  p.  498.  irorrl  xpi^V-        J-  •'>•     1-  tU^^KKpA  /A 

'  For  A  tank  and  vaults  uudcr  tlte  i^cunjk^g^ffav  alwyts  aiirois. 

enuewBjr,  micI  tiieir  beubig  upon  it«  an-  *  Hag.  2,  .3. 

tiqnity,  SCO  below,  andor  *'W»teri  rf  Jo-  '  Jom>j)1ius  do<>8  iiuleod  speak  in  one 

Tumli^m,  (he  Aimfdiict.'*  place  of  Uerod  as  "removing  the  old 

«  Catherwoodin  Vol  Lp.302iq.[L447  fotmdaticiw  and  laying  down  new;"  but 

»q.]  also  in  Bartlctt's  Wulks,  etc  p.  156  here  it  is  expressly  said,  tliat  theae  were 

8q.    Tii>piug  in  the  Plates  ami  Notes  to  the  foundations  of  the  pa6s  or  fane  itself ; 

Traill's  Josephus,  mostly  in  Vol.  I.    Sec  Antt.  15.  11.  3,  iytXiiy       rohs  iLpxn^^ous 

aUo  Woloott  in  fiib}i9(iMKi»  Sacra  1848,  defitklovsy  KaTafia\6fitrot  irifWSt 

p^  17  aq.  ovrwr  rhir  raity  ^<ff. 
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vaults  and  8ti"bstnictioiis  upon  more  ancient  foundations.  Tn 
this  way,  if  necessary,  most  of  the  present  appearances  niiglit 
doubtless  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Yet  the  bridge,  at 
least,  between  tlie  temple  and  Zion,  is  first  mentioned  during  the 
Biegc  by  Pompey^  twenty  years  or  more  before  Herod  was  made 
king. 

The  disooreriee  at  Nineveh  have  also  thrown  new  light  npon 
the  histoiy  of  the  aich.  That  city  was  deetioyed  B.  C.  606  ; 
less  than  a  centaiy  and  a  half  after  Rome  was  founded  ;  and 
only  about  three  years  after  the  decease  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah.  ' 
Yet  the  arch  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  ruins.  There 
exist  a  vaulted  chamber  and  several  vaulted  passages  ;  and 
**  arched  gateways  are  continually  represented  in  the  bas-re- 
liefs." ^  It  is  also  related  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  the  tunnel 
from  the  Euphiates  at  Bahylon,  ascribed  to  Semiiamis,  was 
vaulted.*  It  fbllows,  that  the  aich  was  well  known  in  the  east 
long  hefore  the  period  of  the  Jewish  exile ;  and  at  least  seven  or 
eight  centuries  before  the  time  of  Herod.  And  although,  among 
tlie  ruins  of  Nineveh,  it  is  less  frequent  and  less  massive  and 
elaborate  than  at  Jerusalem  ;  yet  this  may  perhaps  be  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for,  by  the  absence  of  like  ai)propriate  ma-' 
terials,  and  by  the  very  different  character  of  the  Assyrian 
architecture  in  general. 

In  respect  to  the  huge  hefseded  stones,  which  are.seen  in  the 
most  antique  portions  these  temple  snhstructions,  as  also  in 
the  massive  ancient  chambers  adjacent  to  the  Damascus  gate,  I 
have  elsewhere  ventured  to  asciihe  to  them  a  Jewish  origin,  and 
to  regard  them  as  exhibiting  a  peculiar  style  of  Jewish  archi- 
tecture.^ The  same  feature  is  very  strikingly  displayed  in  the 
walls  of  the  great  Haram  at  Hebron.*  Bevelled  stones  of  the 
like  cliaracter  have  since  been  brought  to  light  in  the  vast 
ancient  ruins  of  Ba'albek  and  other  temples  of  Lebanon  ;  ^  in 
the  earliest  suhstnictlons  and  walls  of  the  great  fertresses  of 
esh-ShQkif,  Hdnln,  and  Bftnifts ;« in  the  old  wall  of  Tyre  ; '  and 
in  the  antique  remains  at  Jeheil  and  on  the  island  Buwfid,  Ihe 

■  lATUtPiKfawveh,  n.  pp.  41,  260aiid  *  For  «di-Shft1df,  we  above,  p.  52. 

note.    Discoveries  at  Niueveh  and  Baby-  For  Ilriniii  un  l  liiiiius,  s<?c  below,  under 

Ion,  pp.  163,  164.    So  too  De  Sank^'a  May  20tb  and  27th.    Soe  also  W.  M. 

Nam^Te  ete.  IL  pt.  181 ;  when  it  It  ra-  Thomaon  In  Bibliodu  See.  1846,  pp.  198, 

luteal,  that  a  Tiiiilt  twelve  yards  Iiigh  un-  202,  207. 


Nineveh  a  finr  monliii  befim  bj  11  V*  tliie,  vaamlSmm  had  bem  going  on  along 


9t]i.  Fortlui  tompleatfti^)d8l,aaebelov,  was  built  with  bevaOad  atoiie%  like  Iht 


"  Diod.  Sic.  Hist.  2.  9.  I  was  iiifonne  1  by  the  Rev  W.  M.  Tliojii- 

•  See  Vol.  I.  p  -'87.  f  I  424  ]  aon,  who  had  vimted  the  work^  that  the 

*  See  Vol.  II.  p.  ".'».  [it.  434.]  ancient  wall  of  tlic  city  in  that  part  had 
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ancient  Araduf?.'  All  tliese  circumstanccR  go  to  show,  that  this 
^vas  a  feature  of  arcliitecture  common  in  those  ages  throughout 
Palestme  and  Phenicia  ;  but  which,  so  &r  as  appears,  has  never 
been  found  in  any  countiy  west  of  Palestine,  nor  elsewhere  in 
any  oonnection  with  the  early  arcliitecture  of  Eg}'pt,  Greece, 
or  Rome.'  It  may  have  been  Phenician  in  its  origin,  and  in- 
troduced among  the  Jews  by  Iliram  or  other  architects  from 
Tyre  ;  hut  that  it  was  a  peculiarity  in  the  arcliitecture  of  the 
country,  there  would  seem  to  he  little  reason  to  doubt.  It 
therefore  may  have  its  appropriate  place,  in  estimating  the  age 
and  character  of  ancient  remains. 

TL  THB  F0BTBBB8  ANTOHIA. 

In  respect  to  Antonia,  the  problem  is,  to  find  for  it  a  ])lace 
on  the  northern  part  of  the  present  Haram  area,  where  the 
tolerably  full  description  of  Josephus  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
the  actual  physical  and  archnoloigioal  -tetures  of  the  ground. 

The  earliest  notice  of  a  fortress  on  this  quarter  of  the  ancient 
temple  enclosure,  is  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah  ;  where  the 
Birah  pertaining  to  the  house"  or  temple  is  incidentally  men- 
tioned.' In  this  word  we  have  apparently  the  origin  of  the 
later  Greek  name  Boris  (Bap/?),  applied  to  the  fortress  erected 
(or  rather  rehuilt)  before  the  time  of  Herod  on  the  north  of  the 
teuiple  enelosure.  It  is  thus  described  by  Josephus :  *  "  On 
the  northern  side,  a  quadrangular  acropolis  had  been  huilt 
up  ;  well  fortified,  and  distinguished  for  its  strength.  This  the 
kings  and  high  ])riests  of  the  Asmonean  lace,  who  preceded 
Herod,  had  erected  and  named  it  Baria;  in  oider  that  there  the 
priestly  robes  might  be  laid  up,  which  the  hi^  priest  wore  only 
when  he  oflfered  sacrifice."  By  which  of  the  Maccabees  this  for- 
tress had  been  built  up,  we  are  not  informed.  We  have  only  the 
incidental  notice,  that  Judas    built  waUs  around  the  city,  and 

'  For  Jebeil,  see  Wolcott  in  Biblioth.  whole  temple.    The  primary  idea  is  pio- 

Sac  1848,  p.  86.    For  Ruwad,  see  W.  M.  bablj  a  fortified  temple,  or  "  temple  tct^ 

Tbofliton  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1848,  p.  251.  tren.**    See  Geaen.  Heb.  Ijdx.  sab  voe. 

•  The  rustic  nrchitcctrirc  under  the  later  «  Jos,  Antt  1  ">.  1 1.  4,  KariiSiriiyfi6pfioi' 
Komao  emperors,  is  different.  It  is  in  xKfvpdy,  iLKp,Wo\is  i-,yu>yios  tvtpK)}s  irt- 
some  respects  an  exAggenHon  of  the  bo-  T«i'x«<rTo,  Sidipopos  ux^pdrirrt.  ravrrfy  ol 
Tdled  siy\c  ;  and  may  possibly  have  been  ^^J,  'Hp<^ov  row  'Aaa/ioyaW  yivovs  fiatri- 
borrowed  from  the  east— It  would  b©  a  Am  koL  4/>x««p««J  ^JKoJcJ/iTjaoy,  koL  hipiv 
matter  of  some  intorest  to  ascertain,  who-  iKd\t<ray,  its  ixti  tV  itpartKiiv  cmtoTs  Airo- 
thcr  any  traces  of  the  bcvelkil  Htyl.-  exist  Ktla^  aroK^ir,  Bra^  9h  **«»»'t  rir« 
among  the  remains  of  Carthago,  the  f^iyoy  i  ifXMtbM  i^4wvrm,--n»Jim 
aaqgliter  of  Tyre.  b^,  i,  (^Snd  also  Antt  18, 11.  S.  IK  14. 

•  Ktb  2,  8  n^a?  -ic.H  nn"2n.  in  16.  2.  ib.  18.  4.  3.  Bw  J.  1. 8.  8.  iK  1. 
the  ncUress  of  David,  I  Chr.  '21),  1.10,  5,  4.  ib.  1.  18.  2. 

ooiuji.  22,  5,  the  word  H^'^a  refers  to  the 
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lofty  towers,  against  the  incursions  of  the  enemy  ; "  *  and  also 
that  Simon  strengthened  still  more  the  hill  of  the  temple,  that 
was  near  Ijy  thQ  Ahr<L"*  His  son  Hyicanus  likewise  added  still 
further  to  its  construction.'  This  Bans  then,  this  strong  fortress, 

existed  upon  the  north  of  the  temple,  wIr  u  Pompey  afterwards 
besieged  the  latter  ;  *  and  when  too  Herod  broke  into  the  lower 
city  and  outer  temple,  and  took  the  rest  by  storm.' 

When  ITerod  undertook  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  he  re- 
built also  the  fortress  Baris  ;  and  called  it  henceforth  Antonia^ 
after  one  of  his  friends.'  It  stood  upon  the  north  side  of  the 
temple  enclosure ; '  was  quadrangular,  with  towers  at  the  four 
comers  ;*  and  was  bnilt  up  at  great  expense  and  in  a  manner  not 
inferior  to  a  royal  palace.*  Antonia  was  the  Ibrtreas  of  the 
temple  ;  as  the  temple  was  that  d  the  city.*** 

A  more  specific  description  of  Antonia  places  it,  or  rather  its 
main  citadel  (d«"po7roXis),"  upon  a  rock  at  the  northwest  comer 
of  the  temple  enclosure,  fifty  cubits  high.''  The  interior  of  the 
fortress  had  all  the  extent  and  arrangements  of  a  palace ;  being 
divided  up  into  apartments  of  every  kind,  and  courts  surrounded 
with  porticos,  and  baths,  and  also  broad  open  places  for  encamp- 
ments ;  '*  so  that,  as  haying  everything  necessary  within  itsd^ 
it  seemed  a  city,  while  in  its  magnmcence  it  was  a  palace. 
Where  the  fortress  joined  upon  the  northern  and  western  porti- 
cos of  the  temple,  it  had  flights  of  stairs  descending  to  both. 
We  have  seen  above,'*  that  Antonia  was  separated  from  Bezetha 
on  the  north  by  a  deep  artificial  trench,  lest  it  Bhould  be  ap- 
proachable from  that  hill ;  and  the  depth  of  the  trench  added 
greatly  to  the  elevation  of  the  towers. 

The  Antonia  on  the  rock  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  tem- 
ple area,  was  apparently  a  main  acropdis  or  citadel,  within  a 
larger  walled  fortress  bearing  tiie  same  general  name.  Indeed,  it 
is  expressly  called  an  acropoUa  (uKpowoXtif),  situated  at  this  very 
point.''  At  this  point,  too,  it  is  once  mentioned  as  a  tower,^* 
On  the  other  hand,  Antonia  as  a  whole  is  never  called  a  tower ; 
but  is  spoken  of  only  as  a  fortress, ' '  presenting,  as  is  once  said,  a 

»  Jos.  Anrt.  12.  7.  7.  •  B.J.  1.  21.  1. 

*  I  Mace.  13,  r>2  Kol  irpocrtitxvpvct  rh       "  Ibid.  6.  5.  8. 
tpos  rov  itpov  rh  wapii  r^w^AxpoM.  "  Antt  1/i.  11.  4. 

*  Antt.  18.  4.  3,  TAntflw  T#  Up^  "  B.  J.  5.  5.  8. 
KttratTKfiKurdfietfos,                                       "  lb.  koI  arpwroTri^v  o^aAs  irXarctcu. 

*  Jos.  Aatt.  14.  4. 1-8.  Gompb  B.  J.  L  If  any  one  preien  hen  to  noder  orpmro- 
7.  2—4.  ir/{«y  by  hoAts,  armtet,  or  even  by  troojut^ 

*  Antt  14.  16. 14.  lb.  14. 16.  1.  B.  J.  I  do  not  object.  The  word  is  a  general 
1.  18.  2.  one. 

'  B.  J.  1.  21. 1.  ib.  1.  fi.  4.  Antt  Ifi.         B.  J.  &  4.  2.   See  above,  p.  211. 
IL  4,  fin.  »  Antt  IS.  IL  6.  B.  J.  6.  6.  8. 

*  B.  J.  LS.4,  ^po^puwS*  ^vrf  ^ifcl^      **  B.J.6.S.  8|«^<Hitr«$«Vy^'^ 


*  Ibid.  6. 6. 8,  vvpyotMii  M  eSffB  nfir  "  Gr.  ^povpiw  B.  J.  1.  S.  4.  iK  1.  91. 
<rxnM«>  'car^  7«W«r  Tlovnyvw  IW|pMt  Bm/-  L  Aatt  I&  4. 8;. 
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"tower-like"  api»earaiice. '  The  rock  on  wliich  the  acropolis 
stood  is  described  as  fiity  cubitH  high ;  a  statciiiCDt  which  can  only 
"be  legaided  as  a  loose  estimate  oi  the  historian  after  yearn  m 
absence ;  and  which,  jtidsmg  from  the  high  ground  nov  op  the 
north,  must  be  taken  wiu  oonsideiahle  allowance.'  This  rock 
could  not  have  had  a  very  great  lateral  extent ;  for  it  was  cov- 
ered over  from  the  base  to  the  top  with  liewn  stones,  both  for 
ornament  and  to  render  the  ascent  more  difficult  to  jiPsailants.' 
Upon  tills  rock  thus  encased  was  situated  tlie  acrttpoHs,  which 
would  in  this  way  itself  be  '^tower-like  but  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  have  other  towers  at  the  four  corners,  still  litty  and 
seventy  cuhits  high  ;  nor  to  comprise  within  itself  "  hroad  open 
places  fi>r  encampments." 

The  same  distinction  hetween  the  acropbUs  and  the  fortress 
.  in  general,  is  implied  hy  several  other  circumstances  nanated 
hy  the  Jewish  historian.  When  Titus,  in  the  coarse  of  his  as- 
sault upon  Antonia,  had  by  the  power  of  his  engines  made  a 
breach  in  the  wall,  the  ardour  of  his  troops  was  dampened  Hy 
the  si^ht  of  another  wall  which  the  Jews  had  built  up  within.* 
And  when  the  Romans  had  surprised  the  acropolis  by  night, 
and  Titus  himself  had  hecn  among  the  first  to  ascend  into  it, 
many  of  the  Jews,  in  fleeing  away  to  the  temple,  fell  into  a 
mine  that  had  been  dug  hy  l£e  tyiant  John.  The  Bomans  also 
rushed  forward,  and  strove  to  enter  the  temple  area  with  the 
Jews ;  but  were  repulsed  after  many  hours  of  hard  fighting. 
This  combat  Titus  looked  down  upon  from  the  acropolis.'  Still 
further,  when  the  Roman  army,  after  seven  days  of  labour,  had 
})y  order  of  Titus  razed  the  very  foundations  of  the  acroj)olis, 
and  so  formed  a  broad  approach  against  the  temple,  Titus  is  still 
represented  as  taking  his  station  in  Antonia,  in  order  to  overlook 
the  assault  and  direct  the  fbrUnsr  effinrts  of  Mb  troops.' 

From  all  these  circumstances  it  seems  evident,  tibat  the  acro- 
polis, standing  at  the  northwest  corner  and  encased  with  a  &cmg 
of  hewn  stone  on  every  side,  probably  of  sloping  work,  was 
nevertheless  separated  from  the  temple  area  by  a  considerable 
interval.  This  interval  was  a  part  of  the  outer  fortress,  enclosed 
by  the  wall  which  on  the  south  divided  Antonia  from  the  tem- 
ple ;  so  that  the  acropolis  rose  "  tower-like  "  within  this  outer 
ibrtross  in  its  northwestern  part,  and  was  enclosed  by  it.  Nor 
is  such  an  arrangement  of  a  fortress  without  analogy,  even  at 
the  present  day.   The  great  castle  el-Husn,  at  the  north  end  of 

'  Cr.  irvpyotiHt  B.  J.  5.  5.  8.  »  B.  J.  5.  5.  8. 

•  Joseplnia  \va«  naturally  tempted  toex-  *  B.  J.  C.  1.  3,  4, 

ap^^cratc  ill  nil  that  related  to  Ins  own  •  lb.  0.  1.  7,  8. 

couiitrvtncn ;  and  alao  in  respect  to  the  "  li.  J.  6.  2.  1,  6,  7.    Also  B.  J.  6.  4. 

St!  II.  ill  of  fortification^  wliich  Roman  4,6b 
valour  Lad  ovenxHue* 
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Lebanon,  stands  upon  a  liigh  ridge,  commanding  a  view  both  of 
the  lake  of  Hums  and  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  nearly  square, 
and  of  great  eztodt,  simaimded  with  lofty  walla.  « In  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  aoolher  interior  citadel,  more  than  a  himdred  paces  in 
length  by  seventy  in  breadth,  and  somninded  hy  a  moat  with 
water,  rises  to  the  height  c£  sixty  or  seventy  feel.  This  acro- 
polis is  Imilt  up  with  sloping  work  of  hewn  stones,  as  if  encas- 
ing a  mound  or  rock  within  ;  not  merely,  as  is  now  seen  at  Jerii- 
.salem  and  elsewhere,  so  as  to  form  the  foundations  of  tlie  towers, 
but  carried  up  between  the  towers  and  nearly  to  the  same  height.* 
This  castle,  with  its  interior  citadel,  all  bearing  the  name  cl- 
Bxma,  seems  to  me  to  illustratey  in  some  degree,  the  plan  of  the 
Ibrtress  Antonia  with  its  acropolis. 

Along  with  the  preceding  description  of  Antonia,  it  is  likewise 
to  he  home  in  mind^  that  the  area  of  Solomon's  temple  was  origi- 
nally a  square,  measuring  a  stadium  on  each  side  or  four  stadia 
in  circuit ;  which  circuit  was  enlarged  by  Herod  to  fdx  stadia, 
including  Antonia  ;  thus  enclosing  double  the  former  area,  or 
two  square  stadia  instead  of  one.^  From  this  account  it  would 
strictly  follow,  that  the  area  of  Antonia  also  was  a  square 
measming  a  stadimu  on  each  side.  But  as  Josephus  was  writing 
at  Bome^  without  actual  measurements  and  after  an  absence  of 
many  years  from  Jerusalem,  the  statement  can  he  rmided  only 
as  a  general  estimate  expressed  in  a  popular  form.  It  may  also 
he  rememhered,  that,  according  to  the  measurements  alrciidy 
given,'  the  present  Haram  area  is  1521)  feet  in  length  from  south 
to  north,  by  about  925  feet  in  bieailth  ;  thus  leavini^  on  the 
north  an  extension  of  about  six  Jiundrvd  ti'i-t  more  than  a  square. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  temple  enclo- 
sure formed  an  exact  mathematical  square  ;  for  in  an  area  of 
such  extent,  even  if  the  length  were  much  greater  than  the 
hreadth,  it  would  still  in  popmiar  language  be  called  a  square. 

From  all  the  various  considerations  thus  &r  presented,  it  is 
at  least  not  a  hasty  conclusion  to  infer,  as  was  done  conjecturally 
in  a  former  volume,*  that  the  fortress  Antonia  occnpie<l  perhaps 
the  whole  northern  part  of  the  present  ITamin  area.  Tliat  is  to 
say,  it  occupied  the  tract  on  the  north  of  tlie  proper  teni]tlc 
square,  whatever  it  might  be,  extending  from  south  to  north 

'  See  below,  tinflcr  Jnnc  Mth.    Bnrek-  XauBavoulirqi  Ka^rr|s''^.y'ra^vlaf.Th.^.2\.\, 

hardt's  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  158. — A  like  in-  Koi  tV  ittfii  ainhv  [rhv  vahv^  kyrr(ixl<ra,ro 

torior  citadel  wiuiia  an  onter  fortitM,  b  x^^fWf'ni§t§^9tw\turttu^. — TheTalmad 

wen  in  the  great  castle  e^^-Saboibeh  OMT  in  like  manner  sprnks  of  the  temple  onclo- 

BauLui;  see  under  Muj  27th.  mre  aa  a  aqnare,  nu-o^uring  tivu  hundred 

*  Jo§»  AjM,  16,11,8,  Touroii  ^rrh'fmf  cnbits  on  eaeh  side;   Lightfoot.  I>o«k^. 

rtp{Po\oi,  TfTrdpoty  (rraSimv  rhw  KVK\oy  Tcmpli,  c.  2.  0pp.  cd.  Ix-nsd.  L  pi  564* 

tX«»'»  iKi<TTr}i  yuvlas  crdSioy  fi^Kos  awo-  •  '  See  above,  pp.  176,  176. 
\au$ayo6<Tvs.  R.  J.  5. 5. 2, « «if  kAkKh      *  Sm  V«I.  L  p.  892     [  b  488  a^] 
uitTwy  tis     oToS/ovj  nMyin^aw, 
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Bome  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  feet,  and  from  west  to  east 
abont  nine  btmdied  and  twenfy-'fiye  feet.  And,  farther,  it  may 
be  infenred,  ^at  the  inner  citadel  or  acropolis  was  in  the  north- 
western part,  upon  a  projection  of  rock  extending  from  Bczetha 
into  the  said  area,  and  separated  from  the  said  hill  hy  a  deep 
trench.  Very  possibly  also,  while  such  a  projecting  rock  formed 
the  foundation  of  the  acrojiolis,  there  may  yet  have  been  built 
up  thereon  a  mound  of  eartli,  enclosed  and  supported  by  the 
fricing  of  sloping  work  of  hewn  stone  ;  us  is  apparently  the  case 
in  the  present  fortress  el-Husn.  Indeed,  such  a  mode  of  con- 
struction would  account  for  the  apparent  fiicility,  with  which  the 
troops  of  Titos  were  able,  in  seven  days,  to  oTertnm  the  veiy 
fenndations  of  the  acropolis,  and  form  a  broad  approadi  against 
the  temple.* 

The  site  thus  proposed  for  Antonia  in  its  full  extent,  accords 
-well  with  the  description  and  various  notices  of  Jo8e])hnB ;  and 
enables  us  to  understand  and  «i])])ly  all  his  specifications  in  a 
natural  manner  and  without  any  violence.  It  alTords  ample 
space  for  all  the  "  apartments  of  every  kind,  and  courts  sur- 
rounded with  porticos,  and  baths,  and  broad  open  places  for 
encanipments."'  It  leaves  room  for  the  square  form  of  the 
temple  area  proper,  as  specified  by  Joeephns  and  the  Talmud  ; ' 
and  although  we  do  not  now  find  the  wbo]e  area,  inchisiTe  of 
Antonia,  to  be  fuU  six  stadia  in  ciicwt,  yet  the  actiial  difierence 
is  not  greater  than  might  be  expected  in  a  merely  popular  estimate. 

The  same  view  in  respect  to  Antonia  enables  us  to  account 
for  the  very  remarkable  excavation  on  the  north  of  the  present 
area,  still  more  than  ^i  vtnty-Jlvc  feet  in  depth  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  in  width ;  which  tallies  so  strikingly  with  the 
fiisse  mentioned  by  Joeephns  on  the  north  of  the  temple  and 
Antonia,  or  rather  of  Baris,  and  described  by  him  as  of  infinite 
depth."  *  This  is  probably,  even  now,  tlie  deepest  excavation 
of  the  kind  known.  If  it  be  said,  that  this  very  depth  militates 
against  the  idea  of  its  having  been  intended  for  defence,  and 
that  therefore  it  was  probably  at  first  a  mere  reservoir  for  water  ; 
then  the  re])ly  is,  that  on  tliis  latter  supposition  the  great  depth 
is  still  more  anomalous  and  inexplicable.  As  a  military  fosse 
we  have  the  express  testimony  of  Josephus,  that  its  depth  was 
"  infinite  ; "  and  that,  too,  during  the  siege  by  Pompey,  many 
years  before  Herod  had  given  to  9ie  fortress  the  fonn  and  name 
of  Antonia.'  Herod  very  probably  enlarged  the  former  fosse 
along  the  eastern  part  of  the  £>rtreBS,  and  perhaps  deepened  it 

*  Jtw.  B.  J.  6.  2.  1,  7,  rifji^pats  twra  '  Sec  the  pnoeding  pige. 

Karaffrpt^^an^VTi  robs  rrjs  'Ayrotylas  dtfitk-  *  Cir.  iiit  /9«tdw  Kvwpori  B.  J.  1>  7>  & 

iovs,  M^X/"   '''^^   Ifpov  TAarciiiP'  iyoiav  Antt.  14.  4.  2. 

tinpnrtffayTO.  *  Sm  the  pNOediqg  BOlC. 

'  Sm  above,  p.  231. 
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still  more.  At  a  later  period,  apparently,  it  was  converted  into 
a  vast  reservoir  for  water  ;  for  which  it  has  evidently  been  used 
at  some  former  time/  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose, 
that  the  "deep  trench"*  lietnraen  Antonia  and  Bezetha,  was 
*  carried  through  the  rock  of  Bezetha  at  the  same  depth  or  of  the 
same  width,  as  is  now  feund  in  the  great  reservoir.  Indeed,  it 
may  not  be  improbable,  that  the  inner  citadel  of  Antonia  stood 
mainly  upon  the  rock  and  site  now  covered  by  the  Serai  or 
barracks  ;  and  that  the  trench,  by  which  it  was  scj)aratcd  from 
Bezetha,  was  cut  tliroujz;li  tlie  rock,  deep  indeed,  but  not  ne- 
cessarily wide,  not  far  soutli  of  the  line  of  the  ])reRent  street 
in  that  part.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  lofty  acropolis,  faced  to 
the  top  with  sloping  work  of  hewn  stone,  stood  out  further  north 
than  tiie  main  body  of  the  lower  fortress,  and  bo  as  possibly  to 
be  on  the  west  of  the  present  deep  excavation. 

The  like  extent  of  Antonia  seems  further  to  be  indicated  by 
the  features  of  the  present  eastern  wall  of  the  Haram  area.  At 
the  northern  end,  as  we  have  seen,'  we  find  what  seems  to  have 
boon  the  wall  of  a  comer  tower  or  bastion,  nieasurinf;^  alxnit 
eiglity-threc  feet  ;  and  then  again  the  projection  of  which  the 
Golden  gate  forms  i)art,  extending  fifty-live  ft»et,  and  whic  h  ap- 
parently was  once  the  base  of  another  tower.  From  -the  southern 
side  of  this  last  projection  to  the  southeast  comer  is  a  distance  of 
1018  feet ;  and  to  the  northeast  corner  is  about  51$  feet.  A  line 
drawn  from  this  point  of  division  westward  across  the  Hamm  area, 
would  fall  about  150  feet  north  of  the  great  mosk.*  We  thus 
should  have  the  present  area  divided  into  two  portions  ;  the 
soutliern  portion  measuring  1018  feet  by  925  feet,  would  then 
represent  the  square  of  the  ancient  t('ni])le,*  The  northern 
tract,  having  the  same  breadth,  and  nicasiuing  about  51G  feet 
from  south  to  nortli,  would  in  this  way  be  left  for  the  extent  of 
Antonia.  To  this  last  may  then  be  added  the  site  of  the  present 
Serai'/  if  occupied  of  old  by  the  inner  acropolis  ;  thus  increasing 
tiie  area  of  the  whole  fertiess  to  the  extent  of  some  150  feet 
towards  the  north  on  the  northwestern  ])art.  These  estimates, 
of  course,  require  the  language  of  Jose))hus  to  be  taken  in  a 
popular  sense  ;  and  there  is  no  ground  for  assigning  to  it  any 
other.  The  Golden  gate,  according  to  this  view,  was  near  the 
southeastern  angle  of  the  fortress  ;  and  led  out  from  Antonia 
into  the  country  at  this  sheltered  spot,  where  no  enemy  could 

'  S?c  above,  p.  172.    Al^o  Vol.  L  pp.    proiof  finn  noxt  furtlior  snutli.  woiil<l  tnko 


*  Sec  the  nicasurements  reforred  to  in  the  feet,  or  nearly  an  exact  sqnare.  But  auch 
^ceding  note.  a  line  woald  leave  too  Utm  ipnoe  on  ttif 

'  A  line  drawn  •mow  the  area  fimn  the  north  of  the  mook. 
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BuccuRsfully  assail  it.  The  elaborate  architecture  of  this  gate  is 
usually  referred  to  the  time  of  Herod  aud  the  rougher  courses 
of  thd  comer  bastion  in  the  northeast  may  well  belong  to  the 
same  epoch,  altboa^  they  are  more  maaem  than  any  other  of 
the  remaining  worln  of  Herod.  < 
The  same  general  position  of  Antonia  fhrnishes  an  easy 
explanation  of  flome  other  oizomnttanoea  oomMote^  with  the 
tem])le. 

Oue  of  these  is  the  fact,  that  Josephus,  in  describing  the 
gates  of  the  temple  leading  to  the  city  and  suburb,  speaks  only 
of  the  four  upon  the  west  and  one  in  the  southera  side  ;  thus 
aHording  strong  ground  for  the  inference,  that  there  were  none 
upon  the  north.  K  now  Antonia  with  its  lofty  dtadel  and  deep 
foeae  lay  along  upon  the  whole  of  this  northern  aide,  we  have  at 
once  a  sufficient  reason  fi>r  his  silenoe. 

Another  circumstance,  which  may  thus  be  readily  explained, 
is  the  Rabbinic  statement,  that  the  holy  house  itself  stood  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  outer  court  or  temple  area.  According 
to  the  Talmud  :  "  The  greatest  space  was  on  the  south ;  the 
next  on  the  east  ;  the  next  on  the  north  ;  and  the  least  on  the 
west." '  That  is  to  say,  the  building  was  in  the  northwestern 
part ;  but  its  length  being  from  west  to  east,  the  space  left  next 
the  western  wall  at  portioo  was  less  than  that  on  the  north. 
The  like  poaition  aeema  to  be  impHed  in  the  acooont  gi^en  by 
Josephus,  that  Titus  cast  ap  one  of  his  mounds  and  brought 
forward  his  engines  "overagainst  the  northwest  oomer  of  the 
inner  temple  ;"  ^  it  being  obvious  that  the  Romans  Timde  their 
assaults  upon  the  wall  of  the  tein])le  area,  whether  I'ruin  the  city 
or  from  Aiituiiia,  at  or  near  the  northwest  comer:  If,  therefore, 
the  rock  es-Sfikrah,  now  beneath  the  mosk  of  Omar,  which  the 
Jews  in  the  fourth  century  were  accustomed  to  wail  over  as 
marking  the  site  of  their  former  temple,  does  thus  mark  some 
point  in  the'tme  site,  (whioh  I  am  not  disposed  to  call  in  qnes- 
tion),^  then  the  position  thus  indicated  by  this  rock  accords  well 
with  that  above  desc  ribod  by  the  Babbins ;  proTided  the  temple 
area  was  in  popular  language  a  square,  and  the  tract  further 
north  was  occupied  by  Antonia. 

In  the  same  way  we  jKTceive  a  satisfactor}^  reason  for  the 
historian's  ajiplication  of  the  celebrated  oracle,  that  "  the  city 
and  temple  would  1x3  captureil,  when  the  temple  should  become 
four-square."  *  lie  asserts  that  the  Jews,  at  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  Antonia^  made  the  temple  four-square ; "  and  thus 

>  Ca'hcrwood  in  BarUatfa  WaUu,  Ed.  •  B.  J.  6.  2.  1.  \h.  6.  4.  1. 

pp.  158,  159,  101.  *  See  Vol.  I  p.  auO.  [i.  444.] 

*  In  Ligbtfoot,  Deacr.  TempU  Hiara.  o.  *  &  J.  0.  S.  4. 
'8^  Opjf.  ed.  Leud.  L  p.  666. 
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tlie  oracle  received  its  fultilment.  Previously,  then,  the  tenii>lo 
{lepov)  was  not  a  square  ;  because  it  comprised  An  tenia  as  a 
part  of  itself.  It  wae  an  oblong,  and  perhaps  irregular  ;  esiic- 
dally  if  we  regard  the  citadel  as  making  a  projectioa  towards 
the  nortiL  ^^ob  oblong,  by  the  destniotion  of  Antonia,  was 
reduced  to  the  sqnaio  of  the  temple  area  proper. 

Such  are,  in  general,  the  grounds  on  whicli,  in  my  former 
work,  I  ventured  to  bring  forward,  hyi)othetically,  and  -wiili 
Bome  hesitation,  the  view  which  assiixns  so  great  an  extent  to  the 
fortress  Antonia.  Repeated  suljsequcnt  examination  has  only 
served  to  render  tliose  grounds  more  dehnite  and  clear ;  and  thuB 
far  to  give  couhrmation  to  the  hypothesis. 

Aooording  to  the  eariler  fiew,  the  ottadel  or  aeropoilis  at  tlie 
northwest  comer  of  the  temple  area,  coDstatnted  of  itedf  the  whole 
fortress  Antonia.  This  view  is  still  preferred  by  several  writers. 
But  they  thus  overlook  the  extent  assigned  by  Josephus  to 
Antonia  ;  its  city-like  character  ;  and  the  "  apartments  of  every 
kind,  and  courts  surrounded  with  porticos,  and  baths,  and  broad 
open  places  for  encampments."  And  further,  they  are  com- 
pelled, either  to  set  aside  the  testimony  of  the  historian  as  to  the 
B(iuaro  form  of  the  proper  temple  area  ; '  a  cour&e  wliich  I  do  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  fellow ;  or  else  to  deny  the  antiquity  of  tho 
southern  portion  of  the  present  Haram  area.'  The  strong 
leaaons  against  this  latter  course  have  been  al  ready  ennmemted.' 

The  chief  reason  assigned  against  the  view  proposed  by  me, 
is  the  alleged  fact,  that  "  the  whole  of  the  north  wall  of  the 
temple  was  not  covered  by  the  fortress  in  question."  *  Tn  siii)port 
of  this  allegation,  reference  is  made  to  the  various  sieges  of  the 
temple,  in  connection  with  the  city,  as  narrated  bv  Josephus. 
Of  such  sieges  no  less  than  five  are  described,  and  another  is 
epoken  of  as  planned.  Three  of  them  took  place  while  the 
fortress  still  bore  the  name  of  Baiis,  thoee  by  Aretas,  Fom- 
pcy,  and  Herod.  The  other  three,  those  by  Floms  (intended), 
Cestius,  and  Titus,  occurred  long  after  the  leoonstmction  of  the 
fortress  by  llerod  as  Antonia. 

About  the  year  63  B.  C.  or  shortly  l)efore  Pompey's  arrival, 
Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petnea,  as  the  ally  of  Hyrcanus  against 
Aristobulus,  "  made  an  assault  upon  the  temjde  and  beleaguered 
Aristobulus  ;  the  people  supporting  Hyrcanus  and  assisting  him 
in  the  siege,  while  only  the  priests  continued  with  Artttobolue."  * 

'  Tlnu  Ifr  Calherwood  exprcwily  rcjecti  S4S.   Alio  Maaenm  of  Cbus.  Antiq.  May 

tlie  testimony  of  Jost-phus  as  to  tin-  '-rjuiire  IS-W,  p.  44.1. 

form  of   tlie   temple  area ;   Bartlett^s  *  Jos.  Aatt.  14.  2.  1,  &  8i 

Walk%  Ei.  S.  pi  16S.  fianXth  .  .  .  wpovfiaxitv       Up^,  rftr 

•  Holy  rity,  II.  pp  353,  860  tq.  *AfKrT6fiov\oy   iiroKi6pKft,  irfXHrrt^tn^you 

*  See  above,  p.  220  M  rou  ti^ftov  ry  'Tf^Kovy  koI  ffv/iiro- 
«  Biil7  Gi^,  n.  ^         Enftpu  74  KufittOm  «ftrv,          M  tAt  t^dmf 

my  Com^  ToUar,  Topogr.  L  fp.  686-  'Afmfitikf  <yeoywi<m»r. 
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The  siege  was  afterwards  raised  by  the  Koman  general  Scaurus. 
Afl  there  is  in  this  accomit  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  point  of 
aflsanlt  upon  the  temple,  the  passage  can  have  notlung  to  do 
with  the  matter  now  before  us. ' 

The  siege  by  Pompey  took  place  in  the  year  G2  B.  C.  That 
general,  atlvancing  from  Jericho  iijwn  the  Holy  City,  found  it 
strongly  fortified  on  all  sides  except  tlie  north  ;  "  for  a  broad  and 
deep  valley  enc(nn])asse8  the  city,  comprehending  within  it  the 
temple,  which  wa.s  strongly  fortified  round  about  with  a  wall  of 
stone  "  so  that  the  city  being  taken,  this  would  be  a  second 
place  of  refuge  fiom  the  enemy/'  *  The  inhabitants  were  divided. 
The  partisans  of  Hyioaniis  opened  the  gates  to  Pompey,  and 
delivered  over  to  him  the  city  and  the  royal  palace.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  adherents  of  Aristobnlus  retired  into  the  tern ])le  ; 
and  havinc^  cut  oft'  the  bridge  leading  to  tlie  city,  prepared  to 
hold  out  till  the  last.  Piso  was  now  sent  in  with  a  body  of 
troops  ;  he  stationed  guartls  in  the  city  and  the  royal  palace,  and 
fortitied  the  houses  towards  the  temple  and  the  parts  without 
around  the  tem])le.  "  Pompey  then  took  a  position  within,  on 
the  northern  quarter  of  the  temple,  where  it  was  assailable. 
There  too  stood  lofty  towers,  and  a  trench  had  been  dug  ;  and 
it  was  encompassed  by  a  deep  valley  ;  for  the  part  towards  the 
city  was  also  abnipt,  the  bridge  being  broken  down."  ^  The 
Romans  cut  down  all  the  trees  round  about  ;  and  "  filial  up  in 
the  northern  quarter  both  the  trench  jind  the  whole  valley."  * 
But  this  was  done  with  difticulty,  tlie  trench  being  of  immense 
depth.'  The  engines 'were  at  length  bn)ught  up  ;  and,  the 
largest  of  the  towers  having  been  thrown  down,  the  temple  was 
carried  by  stoim.* 

Now  it  is  obvious,  that  the  valley  (<^dpay()  mentioned  in  this 
account,  can  only  be  the  valley  on  the  west  of  the  temple  ;  just 
as  it  is  also  dear,  that  the  artificial  trench  was  that  on  the 
north.  The  circumstance  so  distinctly  stated,  that  Pom])ey 
filled  up  both  the  valley  and  the  trench  shows  definitely  that  he 

'  It  it  Indeed  aflnmied,  iSbat  Aiistolnihii  rewvMrrw,  imt&  rh  BSptwr  toS  Icpov  ii4- 

had  **  ftlso  the  city  in  lii-  pouor;"  iin'l  por,  Z^tv        iiri^cixov.    h.v((rr4iKt<Ta¥  8i 

hence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  iu><iault  ou  the  xol  itrraidvi  fityd\oi  ifvpyoi,  koI  r^ippos  8^ 

temple  ww  from  lae  sorA ;  Holy  City,  II.  ipAprntro^  koI  PeAtta  wtpulxtro  ^dpayyu 

pp.  3tS,  .^Sl.   But  tlio  fact  that  t^ic  jtmplc  hirt^piiyti  yhp  koI  rA  irphs  fH^nAtr*  t5J» 

aided  Ujrcanus,  and  only  the  pritMx  re-  yt^vpas  ivaTtrpafifiiyyis. 

tnained  with  Arixtolmhu,  ihows  oonchi-  *  B.  J.  1.  7.  8,  airht  Hi  war^  rh  -rpoadp- 

fiivfly  that  the  hitter  was  plnit  np  in  the  icrioy  K\lfia  ri]v  rr  rdcppow  (x°"  '^"^  '''^^ 

temple  and  IVirU;  oud  therefore  the  as-  (pipayya  vaaay,  vKriP  avfi^po6aris  ras  5w- 

eault  uti  the  t«imple  uftj  have  been  from  ydfitus. 

within  thi'  city.  *  Antt.  14.  4.  2,  wrptrfuv^vTotyTiiyT^pi^ 

•  Antt.  14.  4.  1-4.    B.  J.  1.  7.  1-4.  ti\riv  'Voipuiwv .  . .  yt,6Kis  vKriadtlerit  rfj* 

These  two  aooonnte  an^  in  put,  combined  rdfpov  Stk  $d^os  iwwfoif, 

in  the  text.  *  Antt  14.  i.  i. 
'  Antt  i  4. 4. 2,  Uonirilos  8i  (fftAw  orfor 
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iziade  his  approaches  on  ^^e  northwest  corner,  Ix'tli  from  the  west 
and  from  the  north.  And  this  was  natural  ;  tor  there,  on  the 
north,  18  the  higher  ground  of  Bezetha,  overlooking  the  temple 
and  its  preciuets.  But  in  that  northwest  comer  stood  the 
fortress  or  rather  acropolis  of  Baris  ;  so  that  it  was  this  citadi  1, 
tho  fortress  of  the  temple,  that  Pompey  chose  as  his  main  ])uint 
attack ;  hist  as  Titus,  more  than  a  hnodied  and  thirty  years 
later,  made  his  chief  assaalts  upon  Antonia  from  the  same  quar- 
ter. The  fortress  Baris  was  necessarily  within  the  trench  :  and 
being  the  acropolis  of  the  temple,  in  which  the  robes  of  the 
high  priest  were  laid  up,  it  was  reckoned  as  part  and  ])arcel  of 
the  temple  and  its  precincts,  without  being  specified  by  name. 
The  towers  belonged  doubtless  to  Bans  ;  for  none  are  ever  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  wall  of  the  temple  proper.  The 
trench  was  that  on  the  north  of  the  acropolis,  separating  it  from 
Bezetha. 

Herod's  siege  of  Jerusalem  took  place  in  the  year  87  B.  0. 

or  twenty-five  years  later  than  that  by  Pompey.  The  city  was 
then  held  by  Antigonus.  Herod  being  joined  by  the  Komnn 
general  Sosins  pitched  his  camp  near  to  the  northern  wall ' 
or,  as  tlie  other  account  says,  approaching  the  city  whore 
it  was  moat  assailable,  he  pitched  his  camp  before  the  temjile, 
haying  determined  to  make  au  assault,  as  Pompey  had  formerly 
done."  For  this  end  he  sot  down  along  the  north  wall  of  the 
city."  *  The  siege  wonid  seem,  at  first,  not  to  have  been  pressed 
witii  mnch  vigour.  Herod  himself  was  absent  at  Samana  fi>r  a 
time  ;  nor  did  all  the  troops  arrive  before  Ms  return.  The  city 
is  said,  in  one  place,  to  have  held  out  five  months.'  In  another 
place  we  are  told,  that  the  first  (or  outer)  wall  was  taken  after 
forty  days  ;  and  the  second  (or  temple)  wall  after  fifteen  days 
more.*  This  last  accoimt  refers,  apparently,  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  more  vigorous  assault  or  storming  of  the  wall. 
Herod  tfans  broke  through  the  outer  wall  (the  second  of  Jose- 
])hu8)  into  the  lower  city  ;  and  iben  through  another  (interior) 
wall  into  the  temple ;  that  is  to  say,  he  assailed  the  temple  from 
the  lower  city.  Afler  he  had  thus  got  possession  of  it,  Antigo- 
nus, who  still  held  out  in  Baris,  deseended  from  the  acropolis 
and  yielded  himself  to  Sosius.' 

Such  were  the  three  sieges  of  the  temple,  wliile  its  fortress  was 
yet  known  as  Baris.  The  others  were  much  later.  In  the  in- 
terval, both  the  temple  and  the  fortress  had  been  rebuilt  by 
Herod ;  and  Agrippa  had  erected  the  third  wall  of  the  city. 

>  B.  J.  1.  17.  9,  >  B.  J.  1.  is.  2. 

■  Antt.  U.  16.  14.    ib.  14.   16.  1,      <  Antt.  14.  16. 2. 

iMaAiim  fioptiif  TfixM  T^f      *  &  J.  L  la  9^  minm  itir  M  r^t 
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It  was  about  A.  D.  65,  or  not  longf  before  the  eiep^e  by 
Cestius,  that  Florus,  the  labt  procurator  of  Judea,  during  a 
tumult  in  the  city,  sent  troop»to  get  posseaBum  of  Antonia  and 
the  temple.  In  this  he  was  foiled ;  and  then  the  insni^nts, 
*^  fearing  that  Florus  would  again  oomc  and  seize  upon  the  tem- 
ple througli  Antonia,  went  up  and  cut  off  the  continuous  porticos 
of  the  temple  towards  Antonia." '  This  led  Flonis  to  abandon 
his  purpose. — The  passage  obviously  has  no  bearing  upon  the 
qucBtion  liere  at  issue. 

Tlio  in.surrectiouar}^  spirit  of  tlie  Jews  brouglit  Cestiup,  then 
proconsul  of  Syria,  with  an  army,  to  Jerusalem  in  A.  D.  66. 
He  entered  the  city  without  oppodtion;'  and  after  various 
delays,  made  an  attack  with  chosen  troops  *^  upon  the  temple" 
in  its  northern  quarter.  But  the  Jews  fighting  from  the  x>ortico 
kept  them  off,  and  several  times  drove  them  back  as  they  ap- 
proached the  wall." '  The  Homans  now  formed  with  their 
phioliln  a  frafvdo  ;  "and  the  soldiers,  being  now  unharassed, 
uii(leruiiiR'(l  tho  wall,  and  made  ready  to  set  lire  to  the  gate  of 
the  temple."^  Here  the  circumstance,  that  tbe  troops  could 
approach  and  undermine  the  wall,  and  set  lire  to  a  gate  of  the 
temple,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  attack  was  made  from 
the  lower  city  at  the  noriheni  part  of  the  western  wall  of  the 
temple.  Just  there,  too,  some  yean  later,  the  troops  of  Titus,  it 
ifi  related,  attacking  the  temple  from  the  west,  undermined  the 
foundations  of  the  northern  gate." '  All  the  circumstances  are 
incompatible  with  the  idea  of  an  approach  from  the  north  ; 
where  the  wall  was  rendered  inaccessible  by  the  very  deep  and 
broad  trench. 

In  the  description  of  the  final  siege  and  destruction  of  the 
city  and  temple  by  Titus,  in  A.  D.  70,  there  are  only  two  cir- 
cumstanees,  which  need  here  to  be  taken  into  account.  The 
Jews  daring  the  siege  were  divided  into  two  fietctionB ;  one  of 

which,  under  Simon,  had  possession  of  the  upper  and  lower  city  ; 
while  the  other,  under  John,  held     the  teinjile  and  the  tract 

around  it  to  no  small  extent."'  Titus,  after  taking  the  outer  or 
third  wall  of  the  city,  pitched  his  camp  within  it,  and  ])ressed 
the  attack  on  the  second  wall.  The  Je^\s,  still  in  two  factions, 
bravely  repelled  the  Romans  from  this  wall  ;  "those  with  John 
fighting  from  Antonia  and  the  northern  portico  of  the  temple, 

*  B.  J.  2.  15.  5,  6,  o»  5i  ffTounouTTcu,  id-    tipyov,  koI  TroWdKn  ^tv  kviKpoiaavro  robs 

<rjj  roD  Upov  Sik  rijf  'Ayruvtas,  iya^yTtt       *  Ibid  firjShy  8c  ot  crrparianeu  KOKoifttifOi 

tiddcts  Toi  jrwfx***  otoAi  tow  Upov  irpht  rb  rtixos  virupvffffoy,  koI  toD  ttpov  rJ^r 

*Atnuylay  Bi^KO^ar.  Xtfy  vwowifLWpdym  traptffKtvdCoyro. 

*  B.  J.  2.  IS.  ft.  See  mora  Mly  abora,  *  B.  J.  a  4.  1,  Kttrh  i(nfiptov  iiiZpcv 
p.  215.  rov  ttnt^tv  Upov . . .  'HJr  84  fiopdov  irvAi}x 

'  Ibid.  Ketrh  rh  wpoadfurtaif  hnx^ipiS  itXi-   trrwpurToy  trtpoi  rahg  J^tfUiihtn* 
|w      hf^,  *Mmm  M  in*  r9f  rra&r      *  B.  J.  G.  6.  1. 
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and  also  before  the  monument  of  king  Alexander." '  Now  as 
the  Romans  were  not  yet  in  the  lower  city,  but  still  outside  of 
the  second  wall,  it  is  obvious  that  a  defence  made  from  the 
north  portico  of  the  temple  could  be  directed  against  the  enemy 
only  as  approaching  from  the  north  or  northeast  quarter  ;  that 
is  to  sa^,  on  the  east  of  the  acropolis  of  Antonla,  and  of  that 

e>rtion  <n  the  second  mSL,  which  lan  down  to  join  the  fbrtress. 
oes  this  necessarily  imply,  that  the  northern  portico  of  the 
temple  was  carried  along  close  npcm  the  trench  ? ' 

In  respect  to  the  difficulty  supposed  to  be  here  involved, 
several  explanations  may  be  given.  One  ia,  as  I  have  formerly 
suggested,^  that  the  Jews  of  John's  party,  after  being  driven  in 
from  the  third  wall,  may  have  now  made  the  fortress  Anton  ia 
and  this  northern  portico  their  head-quarters ^  from  which  to 
conduct  tiidr  ftarther  defence.  A  second,  proposed  by  Schultz/ 
regards  here  "  the  northern  portico"  as  signifying  "  the  portico 
wmch  ran  northwards  that  is,  the  eastern  portico,  from  which 
the  d^nce  would  naturally  be  conducted  against  the  Koman 
troops  on  the  mount  of  Olives.  Now  as  the  enemy  would  not 
unlikely  make  attemi)ts  ii])on  the  gate  leading  out  from  Antonia 
in  this  quarter,  it  would  be  natural  for  the  Jews  to  fight  figainst 
them,  at  this  point,  both  from  the  eastern  and  northern  porticos. 
A  ihhd  explanation,  which  I  would  here  suggest,  depends  upon 
the  elevation  of  the  northern  portico. 

Herod  built  up  all  aronndf  the  holy  house  immense  porticos, 
more  coRtly  than  the  fbrmer  ones  though  it  appears  elsewhere, 
that  the  eastern  portico  was  not  rebuilt,  but  was  still  looked 
upon  as  the  work  of  Solomon.'  These  porticos  formed  each  a 
double  colonnade  ;  the  columns  of  which  were  five  and  twentv 
cubits  high.^  That  on  the  south  had  three  colonnades  ;  of 
which  the  two  outer  ones  were  each  more  than  fifty  feet  liigh, 
and  the  middle  one  donhle  that  height.  The  northern  portico 
of  the  temple,  then,  with  its  roof,  we  may  assome  to  have  had  an 
elevation  of  not  less  than  fifty  feet.  As  we  have  seen  above,*  H 
was  probably  distant  from  the  south  side  of  the  great  ftsse  about 
516  feet ;  and  from  the  northern  Ride  about  646  feet  or  some  215 
yards.  The  wall  on  this  part  of  Antonia,  within  the  Ibsse,  would 
not  necessarily  or  probably  be  higher  than  at  present,  some 
twenty  or  twenty-five  feet.  Hence  it  would  be  no  diiiicult 
matter  for  the  Jews,  stationed  on  the  much  loftier  roof  of  the 

•  R.  J,  5.  7.  B,  otnlywfp)  rhv'ladyyvy  *  Antt.  15.  1 1.  3.  irtpttXttuP  avt  Si  Ka) 
Tc  TTis  ^Ayrttyias  Koi  t^s  vpoffopKrlov  (rroas  otocus  fityitrrats  rhr  i>ai>y  iirayTOf  .  . .  Koi 
TOV  Upov  Kti  9f>^  rwy  'AXi{M|pM  TOO  /fa*  rks  taxdyat  rwy  irpir  i9tffia^X4fMW0$, 
9ikiau  /unifitliay  ftaxifJt-tyot.  *  Antt.  20.  9.  7. 

•  Holy  City,  II.  pp.  350,  85&  »  B.  J.  fi.  fi.  2. 

'  Bibliotb.  Sacra,  1846^    (B8  iq.  *  Sm  above,  p.  SSff. 

•  Stlmltz,  p.  (>D. 
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northern  portico,  to  throw  missiles  from  their  Ik^wr  and  engines 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  lower  Antonia  and  the  fosse,  so 
as  effectually  to  assail  enemies  approaching  from  that  quarter. 
According  to  the  ancient  aocomits,  stones  were  lometimeB  thrown 
by  tiie  bcUtBtcB  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  Enyliah  mitoy  or  double 
the  distance  above  specified.* — due  consideration  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, therefore,  seems  to  show,  that  the  sufypoaed  diffi- 
culty has  no  foundation  in  fact. 

The  other  circumstance  during  the  siege  by  Titus,  referred  to 
above,  occurred  after  tlie  Romans  had  broken  through  the  second 
wall,  and  got  possession  of  the  lower  city.  Titus  now  relaxed 
his  efforts  for  a  little  while  ;  and  meantime  paraded  his  troops  in 
battle-array,  with  much  pomp  and  splendour,  in  order  to  terrify 
the  Jews.  ''The  whole  old  wall  [on  Zion]  and  the  northern 
quarter  of  the  temple  were  fUl  of  spectators  ;  and  one  might 
see  houses  full  of  those  looking  on  ;  nor  did  any  part  of  the  city 
appear,  which  was  not  covered  by  the  multitude."  ^  Here  it  is 
not  the  northern  portico,  but  the  nortliern  quarter  of  the  temple  ; 
and  as  both  the  old  wall  on  Zion  and  the  houses  of  the  city  are 
likewise  mentioned,  the  allusion  is  probably  to  the  northwestern 
part  <^  the  temple  and  the  acropolis  of  Antonia,  as  afifording  a 
view  of  the  paiade.  Here  too,  Antonia^  as  the  temple  fortieiSy 
is  apparently  comprised  under  the  general  appellation  cf  the 
temple. 

The  above  review  of  the  sieges  enumerated  has  shown,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  that  the  objection  thence  raised  against 
the  proposed  extent  of  Antonia  is  without  vahdity.  The  whole 
discussion  respecting  the  fortress  may  perhaps  seem  long  and 
out  of  place.  Yet  the  subject  has  a  deep  historical  interest ;  for 
Antonia  was  the  "casUe"  into  which  Paul  was  carried,  after 
having  been  dragged  out  of  the  temple ;  and  fiwm  the  stairs 
the  great  Apostle  addressed  the  tumultuous  throng  below.' 

At  what  time,  or  in  what  way,  the  ancient  precincts  of  the 
temple  assumed  the  form  and  extent  of  the  present  Haram  area, 
is  unknown.  Titus  left  the  whole  a  mass  of  scorched  and 
smoking  ruins.  Ilalf  a  century  later  Adrian  rebuilt  the  city  ; 
and  apparently  gave  to  its  walls  their  present  course  and  circuit. 
At  the  same  time,  he  erected  a  temple  to  Jupiter  on  the  site  of 
the  former  Jewish  temple ;  and  decorated  the  area  with  statues 

'  Sc«  tlic  ftceount  by  Joscphns  of  the  T((  t«  lip^cuoy  rt'xof  Sirav  koI  tov  Itpov  rh 

aef^  of  Jotupota  ;  wboro,  iti  one  instaucc,  fi6pttor  KXiftOy  rds  rt  oUlas  fitrrhs  upo- 

tho  lie:ui  of  a  ninn  is  Baid  to  hare  been  K\nrT6rrmw  ImtpiJUwy  ira)  r^y  vikim  tmkf 

taken  off  by  a  Ptone,  and  carried  a  dia-  h  ft^  KtKiKvirro  vX^ct  iu^wvro. 

tnnce  of  three  stadia;  B.  J.  8.  7.  23.  •  Acts  21,  81-40.    In  tlie  N.  T. 

Comp.  Prooop.  Bell.  Goth.  1.  21,  28.  fortrew  it  oalkd  #  Wttpt/tfiokit  Adi  SI, 

Smith'!  Diet,  of  Aiitt.  art  Tormmtxm.  84.  87. 
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of  liimBelf,  one  of  them  equestrian  ;  which  last  was  standing  in 
the  days  of  Jerome,  late  in  the  fourth  century.  Since  that  time, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  any  important  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  extent  or  limits  of  the  area  ;  and  its  present 
form,  therefore,  may  be  referred  back  in  all  probability  to  the 
times  of  Adrian.  The  rocky  surface  in  the  northwestern  corner 
of  the  area  still  testifies  that  this  portion  has  been  artificiaUy 
levelled.  Here  stood  the  aeropoUs.*  In  the  prooess  of  rasing 
the  fimndatlons  of  Antonia,  the  trench  between  it  and  the  higher 
part  of  Bezetha  would  naturally  be  fiUed  up  ;  while  the  eastern 
portion  still  remains  and  is  without  a  pamUel|  whether  i^garded 
as  a  military  defence  or  as  a  reserFoir.* 

Tn.  WATEB8  or  JBBUBALBIC. 

The  various  ways  in  which  a  snpfdy  of  water  was  of  old  fiir- 
nished  to  the  Holy  City  have  been  folly  treated  of  in  a  former 

volume.'  It  remains  here  only  to  notice  such  information  as  has 
since  come  to  light,  and  some  views  which  have  been  put 
forward. 

GiHON. — In  a  former  volume  I  have  adduced  all  the  evidence 
extant  relating  to  this  ibimtain.^  The  result  seemed  to  be,  that 
Gihon  was  on  the  west  of  the  city,  in  the  hamn  or  head  of  the 

valley  of  Hinnom ;  since  it  Is  narrated  of  king  Hezeidah,  that 
he  ''stopped  the  upper  wttter-couise  [outflow  of  the  waters]  of 
Gihon,  and  brought  it  down  on  the  west  to  the  city  of  David."* 
It  was  thus  stopped,  perha])s,  like  the  fountain  near  Solomon's 
pools ;  and  the  waters  thus  brought  down  by  subterranean  chan- 
nels, in  order  to  preserve  them  to  the  city  in  case  of  siege.  The 
pool  of  Hezekiah  so  called,  was  probably  thus  fed ;  and  also,  as 
some  suppose,  the  deep  fiyuntain  or  well  near  the  Hanun.  We 
learn  too  fiom  Josephus,  that  an  aqnednot  oonyeyed  water  to 
the  tower  of  Hippicus ;  and  one  is  likewise  spoken  of  in  connec- 
tion with  the  royal  palaoe  on  Zion.*  The  water  here  mnst  have 
come  from  Gihon. 

The  general  correctness  of  the  preceding  view  has  since  been 
singularly  attested  by  the  discovery  of  an  "  immense  conduit" 
bcnciilh  the  HUiiiice  of  the  ground  on  Zion,  brought  to  light  in 
digging  for  the  foundations  of  the  Anglican  church.  This  edi- 
fice occupies  apparently  a  portion  of  the  ancient  site  of  the  royal 

'  See  above,  p.  231  iq.  *  See  ia  foil,  Vol  L  ppi  823-319.  [L 

*  Some  remeilcfl  upon  tiie  supposed  479-61S/1 
identity  of  the  fortress  Baria  with  tlio       *  Vol.  t  p.  34C  s^       fil8  fl.] 
Akra  of  Aatiochus  Epiphanefl,  whioU  gave      *  2  Chr.  32,  30. 
BMW  to  tfM  lower  ei^,  ie«  io  BiUlo&oft     *  B.  J.  ft.  7.  &  ih.  8. 17. 
Smmi  NflfT.  1846,  pp.  e8S-684 
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palace  ;  it  being  not  far  from  the  nortliern  brow  of  Zion,  nor 
also  from  Hippiciis,  towards  tlie  east.  On  sinking  a  shaft,  the 
workmen  at  the  depth  of  more  than  twenty  feet  came  upon  the 
roof  of  a  vaulted  chamber  of  fine  masonry  and  in  perfect  repair. 
Under  thia  they  found  ''an  immense  conduit  partly  hewn  oat  of 
the  solid  rock ;  and  whero  this  waa  not  the  case  it  was  solidly 
built  in  even  oonrses,  and  cemented  on  the  &ce  with  a  haid 
coating  of  cement,  about  one  inch  thick,  and  was  covered  over 
with  large  stones.  The  direction  of  this  aqueduct  was  east  and 
west."  Mr  Johns,  the  arcliitect  of  tlie  church,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  this  account,  traced  it  eastward  for  more  than  two 
hundred  feet.  In  respect  to  the  chamber  and  aqueduct,  he  fur- 
ther says,  "  there  is  no  doubt  on  uiy  own  mind,  that  they  have 
been  used  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  inhabitants  with 
pwe  water."  This  indeed  is  shown  bv  the  cement ;  as  also  by 
there  being  several  apertures  at  intervals,  apparently  for  drawing 
up  water.* 

Here  then  is  the  aqueduct,  in  all  probability,  which  we  Imow 
existed  in  connection  with  the  royal  palace  on  Zion."  Not  un- 
likely it  was  the  continuation  of  that,  by  which  water  was  con- 
veyed to  the  tower  Ilippicus.'  It  could  thus  be  brought  into 
Zion  from  the  upper  basin  ;  but  not  from  any  other  quarter. 
Indeed,  the  small  rude  channel,  which  still  comes  from  the  upper 
pool,  enters  the  city  apparently  at  a  higher  level* 

Bat  notwithstanding  all  this  testimony  in  respect  to  Gihon  as 
being  situated  on  the  west  of  the  city  ;  support^  as  it  is  by  the 
actual  existence  of  water  in  that  quarter,  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  formerly,  and  is  still,  conducted  into  the  city  ;  some  writers 
have  chosen  to  tmnsfer  tlie  position  of  Gihon  to  the  norih  of  the 
city,  beyond  the  Damascus  gate  and  towanls  the  tombs  of  the 
Kings  so  called.'  Against  tliis  view  there  is  not  only  the  direct 
testuDony  of  Scripture,  that  the  water  was  brought  down  fiom 
Gihon  to  the  dty  on  (he  west bat  the  natore  m  the  ground  on 
the  north  of  the  Damascus  gate  shows,  that  no  sonroes  of  living 
water  ever  existed  there.  Nor  were  there  large  reservoirs  in  that 
quarter ;  and  the  supply  was  only  from  a  few  wells  and  many 
private  cisterns.  As  to  the  other  arp^ument,  the  alleged  exist- 
ence of  "a  large  cistern  fed  with  livinrr  water"  at  the  Damas- 
cus gate,  and  of  "  an  abundant  well  of  water  '*  in  the  church  of 

•  See  "  The  Anglican  Cathedral  Church  aa  a  tev)er;  U.  pp.  81,  44,  489.  He  alao 
on  Mount  Zion,  by  J.  W.  Jolnu,'*  pp.  9.  argues*  wHhovt  eTidaiwe,  dint  it  nuM  to 
10.    Bnrtlctt's  Walks,  Kil  I',  pp  82  .^1.  t];e  sewer  under  flio  bazar. 

•  B.  J.  2.  17.  9,  «  Tf  iLpx^tptvs  'Ai^ias  »  Hofy  Ci^,  IL  p.  474  Krafft,  pp. 
mp)  T^r  rf$  fiankutiis  aiixff  tt^pmr  Smi-  96,  ISl  aq.  182  aq.  140— Solmlli  rightly 
Acu^3<£re»y  aAr<rx<t«i.  regards  CHhon  u  «i  the  iratt  j  pi  79. 

•  The  autL^Qf  the  H0I7  Oily  a£bcts  '  ^  '^'^  '^^W  »  Cte.  82, 
to  ipMk  «f  diia  ■qnednot  on  Zkm  alwaji  ^* 
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the  Flagellation,  both  of  them  havinc^  the  taste  of  the  water  of 
Siloani ;  we  have  already  seen  that  both  are  merely  ordinary  cis^ 
terns  of  rain  water,  which  had  become  impure.* 

A  comparatively  modern  tradition  has  given  to  the  ridge 
or  swell  of  land,  on  tiie  north  and  northeast  of  the  western 
basin,  tho  name  of  Mount  Oihon  ;  hnt  this,  as  I  have  fonnerly 
said,  seems  not  to  go  back  further  than  the  time  of  the  crusades, 
being  first  mentioned  by  Brocardus  about  A.  D.  1283.'  It  has 
recently  been  suggested,  that  a  passage  in  the  second  book  of 
Chronicles,  as  found  in  the  English  version,  mentions  Gihon  iti 
snch  a  way,  as  to  imply  that  this  hill  was  intended.^  But  a 
slight  change  in  the  rendering  of  the  passage,  as  in  the  note 
below,  removes  the  diihculty  ;  and  leaves  the  name  Gihon  in  its 
nsnal  application.* 

Will  nbab  the  Hakam. — I  have  ibnnerly  giyen  an  account 
of  this  well ;  and  of  our  unsuccessful  effort  to  obtain  pennission 
to  descend  into  it  and  explore  the  fountain.*  The  attempt  was 
afterwards  rejieated  by  Mr  Wolcott  with  better  success.  The 
depth  of  the  well  is  82  ^  feet  ;  and  its  distance  from  the  adja- 
cent entrance  of  the  Haram,  according  to  Mr  Wolcott,  is  124 
feet. 

By  a  private  arrangement  with  two  of  the  Arabs  employed 
aboat  the  well,  Mr  Wolcott  descended  into  it  on  the  erenmg  of 
January  5th,  18^.*   Several  feet  above  the  water  are  fenr 

arched  recesses  in  the  rock,  opposite  one  another,  each  about 
two  feet  deep,  six  high,  and  iom  wide.  A  little  lower,  six  feet 
above  the  water,  is  a  small  doorway  leading  to  an  arched  cliam]>er 
excavated  in  the  rock,  alwut  fifteen  feet  long,  ten  feet  broad, 
and  only  three  or  four  feet  high.  The  ceiling  was  overlaid  witli 
stucco  ;  but  the  chamber  did  not  seem  to  be  constructed  with 
any  reference  to  the  water.  Directly  opposite  to  this  doorway 
was  the  passage  or  channel  for  the  water ;  and  these  two  were 
the  only  openings  fiom  ih»  weU.  Their  direction  Mr  Wolcott 
was  unable  to  ascertain,  because  of  an  accident  to  his  compass. 
The  depth  of  the  water  in  the  well  and  in  the  passage  was 

'  See  fully  abore,  pp.  19G-1  OR.  the  Hebrew  maj  jiut  ai correctly  be  trans- 

'  See  Vol.  I.  p  2r>r>.  [i.  301.]  Brocardns  Intcd  thtis.  as  is  done  Indeed  by  Luther: 

c  y.    Pococke  Deticr.  of  the  £a«t.  II.  i.  "  Now  after  this  he  built  the  outer  wall  of 

pp.  10,  16|  28.   SandyiT  Trav.  pp,  168^  the  city  of  David,  on  the  west,  towardi 

160.  etc  Gihon  in  the  valley,  etc"   Manasseh  pro- 

'  See  Mnsenm  of  Clasncal  Antiquities,  bably  rebuilt  the  whole  wall  around  the 

Vol.  XL  1854,  pp.  349,  428.  eonth  of  Zion  as  far  as  to  the  fish  gate  on 

*  2  Cbr.  88,  14,  **Now  after  this  he  the  east  aide  of  the  ci^r  J  iee  KO^ger  in 

[Mnnasseh]  bnnt  a  wdl  wfAoot  the  city  Qmm,  TluMnr.    14001  b{  wad  Ln.  avC 

of  David,  on  the  weitt  side  of  Gibon,  in  ^91^      1.  bw 

mount  Gihoii,  the  wall  muBt  have  been  in  fej^-^fT^lSlTT  ■  ,  * 
the  volley ;  which  is  inoonooivable.    But        BlUtotlwo*  BMia,  pp. 

Vou  HI.— 21* 
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al>oiit  four  and  a  half  feet.  The  entrance  to  the  latter  was  nioro 
than  ten  feet  high  ;  and  just  witliin  this  was  an  open  space  or 
chamber  twenty  feet  high,  and  perhaps  as  long  and  broad.  It 
liad  once  been  walled,  and  oovered  with  an  axSa.  of  bewn  stone. 
B^ond  thia,  the  paas^ge  was  two  or  three  feet  wide,  and  about 
fire  fbet  hi^  ooveied  with  stones  laid  transversely.  These  were 
without  order ;  and  were  evidently  from  the  ruins  of  some  other 
structure.  There  wore  ordinary  hewn  stones  ;  then  shafts  of 
polished  marble,  half  a  foot  in  diameter,  some  of  them  6<^uare 
and  fluted  ;  and  then  again  a  larger  granite  culunm. 

The  passage  terminated  at  a  well  or  basin ;  beyond  which 
was  seen  the  wall  of  rocL  But  the  space  alxy?e  the  wftter, 
which  nowheie  had  been  more  than  a  nw  inches,  was  here  not 
enou^  to  TCBch  and  explore  the  opposite  side.  One  would 
naturally  infer,  that  this  was  the  fountain  head  ;  but  there  was 
no  appearance  in  the  water  to  indicate  it.  The  distance  back 
to  the  well  was  found  by  careful  measurement  with  a  rule  to  be 
eighty  feet. 

Such  is  the  sum  of  Mr  Wolcott's  report.  Ho  was  alone, 
and  was  subjected  to  many  untoward  circumstances,  which  ^ve 
to  his  undertaking  an  air  of  romantic  adventure.  It  was  like- 
wise the  rainy  season  ;  when  of  oouise  ^re  was  more  water  in 
the  passage  than  at  other  times. 

Four  years  later,  March  I6di,  184G,  Tobler  in  like  manner, 
after  some  higgling  with  the  men  drawing  water,  was  permitted 
to  doKccnd  by  the  bucket.^  He  found  a  boy  already  below  with 
a  light,  in  order  to  bring  out  water  from  the  passage.  This  he 
did  by  lading  it  up  from  the  farthest  basin  into  the  chainu  l  at 
the  bottom  of  the  passage ;  along  which  it  then  flowed  to  the 
basin  of  the  welL  The  water  now  stood  in  the  passage  not 
more  than  an  inch  deep.  The  direction  of  the  passage  from  the 
well  IS  mmtheast  seventeen  paces ;  and  then  ttiuih  twenty-five 
paces.  The  basin  at  the  end  seemed  to  be  round,  some  six  feet 
in  diameter  ;  but  the  bottom  could  not  be  seen,  nor  was  there 
any  bubbling  or  motion  of  the  water.  Near  this  basin  the  bottom 
of  the  passage  itself  was  about  three  feet  lower  than  further 
north.  The  basin  seemed  to  be  merely  roughly  cut  in  the  lime- 
stone rock.  The  quantity  of  water  was  said  to  vary  with  the 
lalns  above ;  so  that  alter  a  long  and  heavy  rain,  the  water  of 
itself  flows  out  into  the  weU.  The  temperature  below  was 
warm,  and  the  air  pure. 

During  the  year  1853,  Dr  Barclay  also  succeeded  in  descend- 
ing into  the  well.  He  followed  the  stream  (as  he  calls  it)  nearly 
due  south  for  105  feet ;  when  all  further  progress  was  cut  off  by 

'  See  the  full  account  in  Toblei's  Denkblattor  etc.  p.  73  »q. 
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the  roof  of  the  passage  suddenly  declining  and  coming  in  contact 
with  the  water.* 

Such  is  all  the  inibimation,  that  m  are  likely  to  have  for 
many  yean  in  respect  to  this  weSL  The  main  point  settled 
teems  to  be,  that  the  farthest  basin  is  not  under  the  Haiam,  and 
probably  had  no  connection  with  the  temple.  It  may  turn  out, 
as  is  suggested  hy  Dr  Barclay,  tliat  the  well  has  likewise  no 
connection  with  Gihon  or  with  auy  other  reservoir  ;  but  is  itself 
an  independent  natural  fountaiu,  which  has  been  enlarged  at  the 
bottom  from  time  to  time,  and  especially  in  seasons  of  drought, 
merely  to  increase  the  internal  area  from  which  the  water  slowly 
tricUm.  In  this  way  the  hoiiiontal  passage  may  have  been  exca- 
vated along  a  fianue  in  the  rook,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  a  more 
abundant  source.  Something  of  the  same  kind  exists  in  con- 
nection with  the  well  of  Job.  Besides  ornamental  masonry  on 
the  sides  of  the  well,  an  Arabian  writer  relates,  that,  in  its  lower 
part,  there  ia  in  like  manner  a  side  grotto  or  chamber,  from 
which  the  water  strictly  comes.^  I  heard  also  a  similar  report 
of  a  deep  weU  in  the  house  occupied  by  the  French  consul  on 
Beietha,  which  was  said  to  have  passages  at  the  bottom.  But 
it  was  then  too  late  to  make  further  Inquiry. 

The  Aqubduct. — The  course  of  the  aqueduct  was  desciibed 
in  my  former  work,  from  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  valley 
of  Hinnom  on  low  arches,  and  "  is  then  carried  along  and  around 
the  southwestern  part  of  Zion  above  the  valley,  till  it  comes 
out  again  high  up  along  the  eastern  slope,  and  enters  the  city." 
Further  than  tliis  we  did  not  trace  it."  In  1842,  Mr  Wolcott 
found  that  the  aqueduct  passes  under  the  city  wall  at  a  iK)int 
further  east  than  that  marked  on  our  former  plan  ;  and  is  then 
carried  al<Hig  the  ste^  eastern  dedlTity  of  Zion ;  partly  by  a 
paasaoe  excavated  I6r  it  in  the  rock,  and  partly  as  supported  by 
a  wall  of  masonry  some  fifteen  feet  high  against  the  &ce  of  the 
rock.  The  northern  portion  of  the  excavated  passage  Mr 
Wolcott  entered  and  penetrated  lor  a  distance  of  140  feet  ;  but 
was  then  stopped  by  some  modern  masonry,  under  which  the 
pipes  continue.  This  was  near  the  northeast  corner  of  Zion  ; 
from  which  point  the  aqueduct  is  understood  to  be  carried  along 
the  causeway  to  the  Harara.* 

'  Ms.  Letter  dated  Dec.  6th,  18.'i3.  along  the  east  border  of  Zion  to  the  cause- 

*  Mejr  ed-Dhi  in  Fuiidgr.  des  Or.  IL  pw  way ;  and  then  adds  :  "  By  another  branch 

180.    Sfc  in  Vol.  I.  p.  3^J2.  f  i.  49-.]  tlif  wntcr  was  led  alon<j  the  north  border  of 

'  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  2Cri,  3^t7.  [  I  Ziun  towanla  the  west,  to  the  palace  of 


*  see  the  ftill  accouot  by  Mr  Wolcott,  pp.  112,  lb9.    Now  the  nqueduct,  even 

Biblluth.  Sac.  1843,  p.  31  sq.    Comp.  To-  where  it  croseea  tlie  valley  ot'  liiuiioni,  i» 

bier,  Topogr.  I.  p.  474. — An  instance  of  not  leas  than  sixty  feet  lower  than  Uip- 

KraSt'a  not  tmljrequent  inaccuracy  occurs  picus ;  see  abOTfl^  YoL  L      273  {L 

in  referenm  to  this  aqueduct    In  two  403.J 
pboM,  h»  deaeribM  it  if^^  as  eaniad 


Herod,  or  specially  to  the  tower  Uifffkmf 
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In  some  connection  with  this  aqueduct,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  fed  firom  it,  k  a  large  sabtemuieaii  rewrvoir  adjacent  to  the 
outside  of  tlie  westem  vail  of  tbe  Haram,  under  and  just  north 
of  the  house  of  the  Kddy.    Tobler  is  the  first  to  give  an  aooount 

of  it.*  The  entrance  is  through  a  vault  or  passage  fiom  the 
court  or  garden  between  the  waUing  place  and  that  house.  The 
tank  is  84  feet  long  by  42  broad,  vdih  a  vaulted  roof  Rome  24 
feet  high.  Its  eastern  side  is  fomied  by  the  wall  of  the  Haram. 
At  each  end,  south  and  north,  is  a  doorway  about  six  feet  above 
the  bottom ;  that  on  the  north  being  now  walled  up.  A  little 
water  was  percolating  through  the  weitem  walL  There  is  a 
square  opening  above,  for  the  purpose  of  diawiqg  up  water.  At 
the  time  there  was  almost  no  water.  Ai^acent  to  this  tank,  on 
the  west,  are  other  smaller  subtenanean  vaults  ;  the  entrances 
of  which  are  reported  as  exhibiting  pointed  arches. 

This  reservoir  has  also  been  visited  by  Dr  Barclay.'^  He 
found  in  it  no  water,  but  not  a  little  mud.  The  Haram  wall 
in  this  part  is  composed  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  similar  to  those 
at  the  wading  place.  He  did  not  notice  the  aqueduct ;  although 
it  evidently  passes  immediatdj  in  the  vicinity  of  ^e  tank.  The 
footsteps    peisons  walldng  overhead  were  distinctly  heard. 

According  to  his  measurements,  Dr  Barclay  fotmd  the  tank 
to  be  under  the  northern  portion  of  the  K&dy's  house,  and  also 
under  the  causeway,  and  extending  as  far  as  to  the  minaret  a 
few  yards  north  of  the  Haram  gate.  Toblcr  rcpirds  the  smaller 
vaults  on  the  west  as  substructions  or  supports  lor  the  causeway. 
Should  this  turn  out  to  be  so  ;  and  especially  if  they  exhibit 
pointed  arches ;  it  would  acem  to  bring  down  the  causeway,  as 
also  this  part  cf  tiie  aqueduct,  to  the  tames  of  the  Saracens.* 

Uppxb  FouKTAiifr. — This  has  been  commonly  Imown  as  the 
fountain  of  the  Vir^.  Of  its  irregular  and  intermitting  flow 
we  formerly  were  witnesses ;  and  we  also  passed  through  the 
subterranean  channel  by  which  its  waters  are  conducted  to 
Siloam.    All  this  is  ihlly  described  in  a  tbrmer  volume.* 

The  inquirj'  was  there  started,*  Whether  perliaps  this  irregular 
flow  is  to  be  explained  by  some  connection  with  waters  Irom  the 
temple  or  Haram  al)ove,  the  taste  of  which  was  found  to  be  the 
same  ?  On  this  point  nothing  new  has  since  come  to  light ; 
except  that  the  expbration  of  the  well  west  of  the  Haram  has 

*  Tobtor,  Denlcbl  |k  41  sq.  Seliwtn  hmr,  the  eleratod  atreet  b  •  men  link  «f  ^ 

Bpeaks  of  this  t.-mk  ns  discovwtct       IIm  Mttttl,  with  the  exception  of  the  spnce  oc- 

Muslims  in  1845 ;  p.  2G9.  Cf^>i«d  by  this  tank;  the  eower  pa«Mog 

*  M&  Letter,  Dee.  6th,  1858.  tnuiivenely  lieneatii  It  iKHrtih  and  eoiitb ; 

*  See  nhovp,  pp.  227,  228. — I  add  here  nnd  a  small  sewer,  probaUy  once  a  water- 
an  extract  from  the  letter  of  Dr  Barclay  conduit,  perforating  it  loqgitadinally  from 
referred  to  abotve  t  **  Hh  thia  may  deciHive  the  west" 

bearing   upon   the   causcwa}-   quo.«tion?  *  Vol.  1.  pp.  337-343.  [L49S-£08k3 

From  all  tJuut  I  have  beeu  able  to  see  or  Ibid.  p.  3-12.  [i.  fiOT.J 
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ehown,  that  at  least  those  waters  apparently  have  no  outflow 
either  towards  the  Haram  or  the  valley.  The  likeneea  of  taste, 
therefore,  is  piobahly  to  be  ascribed  lather  to  the  like  soil  and 
lock  ihioiigh  which  the  waters  of  both  foantains  petodate. 

Whedier  any  oommmucation  whatoTer  exists  with  the 
Haiam  above,  is  a  matter  yet  to  be  determined.  The  present 
popular  report  of  such  a  connection,  like  that  respecting  ninning 
water  at  the  Damascus  gate,  is  too  indefinite  and  legendary  to 
be  of  any  weight.  Yet  the  writers  of  the  Talmud  have  re- 
corded the  tradition  of  tlieir  day,  that  the  blood  from  the  great 
altar  was  drained  off  by  a  subterranean  channel  into  the  val- 
ley of  the  Kidron ;  whfflre  it  was  sold  to  the  gardeners  ibr 
manure.^ 

In  respect-  to  the  suggestion  formerly  made  by  me,  as  to  the 
possible  identity  of  this  intermitting  fountain  with  the  pool  of  Be- 
thesda,  I  may  now  venture  a  somewhat  more  definite  statement.' 
The  irregular  flow  certaiidy  corresponds  perfectly  well  with  the 
"troubling"  of  the  water.  When  it  is  said,  that  "an  aiigel 
went  down  at  a  certain  season  into  the  })ool  and  troubled  the 
water,"  probably  there  is  no  one  who  would  hold,  that  on  every 
such  occasion  tiiere  was  the  visible  form  and  appearance  of  an 
angel.  This  mysterious  motion  of  the  waters,  of  which  none 
oomd  compr^nd  the  oanae,  the  people  ascribed  to  the  direct 
supematnral  agency  of  an  angel ;  and  this  in  accordance  with 
the  general  principle,  that  G-od  administers  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse through  the  agency  of  the  angels,  his  messengers.'  Again, 
when  it  is  said,  that  whosoever  then  first  after  the  troubling  of 
the  water  8tej)ped  in,  was  made  whole  of  whatsoever  disease  he 
had,"  it  is  evident  that  the  healing  j>ower  was  held  to  lie,  not  in 
the  water  itself,  but  in  the  circumstance  of  first  stepping  in. 
This  of  Gonrse  is  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  all  medical  waters ; 
as  is  also  the  other  circumstance,  that  the  power  extended  to  the 
healing  of  all  kinds  of  diseases.  In  these  particulars  we  have 
the  unerring  marks  of  a  current  popular  belief;  which  the 
Evangelist  has  chosen  to  make  the  bads  of  his  representation. 
The  same  was  sometimes  done  by  an  authority  higher  than 
John.* 

Canals  or  Sewers,  etc. — Of  the  channel  for  water  on  Zion, 

*  Jornn,  fol.  58.  2 ;  se«  LightFoot  ITor.  wpml  into  the  oaiMl|  etOk"    Compi  Holy 

Heb.  Opp.  11.  p.  20.  ed.  Leusd.— In  the  City  II.  p.  342; 

trnct  liiddoth,  8.  2,  8,  it  is  also  irlated,  *  John  6,  3-7.   See  ia  YoL  1  pb  SiflL 

that  "  at  the  aoathemit  corner  of  the  altar  [L  507.] 

▼ere  two  openinn  tbroogh  which  the  •  Comp.  Heb.  I,  7.  14, 

hlool  wris  r  nllLcted  into  the  canal,  and  so  *  See  especially  our  Lord's  parable  of 

carried  off  into  tlie  Sidroo ttod  fnrtber,  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazaros,  ibanded  on 

that  **  m  the  floor  at  ^  lane  oornMr  -was  the  Jewish  popular  belief  as  to  Hades  and 

a  plftco  a  cul)it  sqn.ire,  covered  hy  a.  mur-  t!ic  state  of  the  dead;  LokA  16^  19  i)* 

hie  slab  with  a  ring,  where  one  oonld  do-  oomp.  Luke  23^  39  aq. 
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and  the  sewer  along  the  bazar,  as  also  those  reported  to  exist  in 
connection  with  the  causeway,  I  have  alreiuly  spoken.*  It  remains 
only  to  add  a  few  words  respecting  two  other  Bubterranean 
passagefl. 

One  is  Ofatside  of  the  Bib  drMnehiiibeh  or  Dnng  gate,  near 
the  bed  of  the  Tyiopcson.  Tbis  I  have  formerly  mentioned.* 
A  low  aioh  here  forme  the  present  outlet  of  a  large  sewer  fiom 
the  city.    This  was  pointed  out  to  us  in  1838,  as  the  sewer  by 

which  some  of  the  leiaders  of  the  Fellaliin,  in  their  siege  of 
Jerusalem  in  1834,  passed  in  and  got  possession  of  the  city.' 
Dr  Barclay  informs  me,  that  he  recently  attempted  to  explore 
this  deep  channel,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  communication 
between  it  and  the  causeway  or  the  seweis  above ;  but  having 
a])proached  within  twenty  or  thirty  yards  of  the  oanBOway,  the 
passage  became  so  low  and  choked  with  mod,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  retain.*  Tobler  also  appears  to  have  had  no  better 
success.* 

The  mouth  of  another  subterranean  passag^e  is  seen  on  the  de- 
clivity a})ove  the  upper  fountain,  a  little  southwestwards  from  the 
same.  This  canal  is  meiitioiu'd  by  Schultz ;  but  appears  to  have 
been  first  explored  and  described  by  Tobler.'  According  to  him, 
so  &r  as  he  could  follow  it,  the  passage  runs  up  first  N.  20°  W. 
for  480  foet.;  and  then  west,  1^  foet  The  greater  part  is 
waUed  with  small  stones  laid  in  mwtar;  and  the  b<rttom  is  flagged 
with  square  stones.  For  113  feet,  the  canal  is  cut  through  the 
limestone  rock.  The  width  is  about  2j^  foet ;  the  height  varia- 
ble, sometimes  low  and  sometimes  rising  to  eight  iieet.  The 
whole  is  now  entirely  dry,  and  the  air  pure. 

The  same  canal  was  again  exjilored  in  18,53  by  Dr  Barclay. 
Taking  with  them  lip^hts,  tape-line,  and  comjiass,  they  penetrated 
more  than  six  liundred  feet ;  when  it  became  too  much  choked 
to  proceed  fhrther.  On  phytting  their  measurements  upon  the 
map,  Dr  Barclay  found  that  the  passage  had  taken  them  to  the 
path  within  a  few  yards  of  the  B&b  el-MughAribdi  or  Dnng 
gate  ;  where  they  distinctly  heard  the  peculiar  tread  of  donkeys 
overhead.    From  this  point  it  nms  farther  due  west. 

This  excavation  is  held  to  have  been  a  sewer  ;  and  if  so,  it 
was  not  improbably  a  branch  of  that  coming  down  from  the  city 
near  the  same  gate,  as  above  described.  There  is  nothing  to 
identil'y  it  with  the    canal"  mentioned  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 

*  For  tho  olmnncl  on  Zion,  sfo  nTiovp.  pp.  p<^<?T.  T.  p.  02.  Sohnlte  refers  their  on- 
248,  244.  For  the  sower  under  the  bazar,  trance  to  the  other  passage  mentioned  b»> 
we  p.  106 ;  ftnd  ftr  Aom  mid  to  be  vnier  low. 

tbe  cnnscwav,  see  pp.  187,  190.  *  Mr.  Letter  of  Dec.  6th»  1868. 

■  VoL  L  p.  265.  r  i,  390.]  *  Topogr.  L  p.  90  sq. 

*  So  we  wen  dietlDoUy  infonned  hy  *  SdralU  p.  41.  ToUer  Tcpogr.  L  p. 
AoM  who  knew;  and  ao  too  ToUer,  To-  88 19. 
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near  which  the  sacrifices  were  slaughtered  in  ancient  times,  and 
where  all  Jews  inscribed  their  names  on  an  adjacent  wall.' 
This  latter  was  obviously  within  the  temple  enclosure  ;  which  in 
Benjamin's  day  ma  in  poflseBaion  of  the  GhnstianSi  and  to 
ubich  the  Jews  tlien  bad  aocesB.' 

Tin.  8BP17MHBB8» 

I  have  here  only  to  present  a  few  additional  remarks  upon 
the  Tomb  of  Helena  and  the  Tombs  of  the  Prophets,  so  called  ; 
both  of  which  are  treated  of  in  my  former  work.' 

ToxB  OF  Helena.  This  remarkable  ezGavation,  commonly 
laiown  to  travellen  as  the  tombs  of  the  Kings,  we  eacamined  in 
1838,  as  Irby  and  Uangles  had  done  before  ns,  to  ascertain 
whether  there  might  not  exist  an  eotrance  at  the  north  end  of 
the  portico,  similar  to  that  now  open  at  the  southern  end.  We 
however  found  nothing.^  The  attempt  was  renewed  by  Messrs 
Wolcott  and  Tipping  in  1842.  Ytlsuf,  who  had  been  with  us, 
was  employed,  and  two  other  men.  They  reached  the  block  of 
stone  described  by  Irby  and  Mangles ;  it  was  three  or  four  feet 
square,  and  seemed  to  have  been  broken  away  from  the  front  of 
the  portico.  They  removed  it,  bat  found  no  opening  beneatb ; 
and  laid  bare  the  rock  for  several  foot,  without  disooveiing  any 
trace  of  a  passage.  None  probably  ever  existed.  Indeed  the 
rock  on  that  side  is  lees  firm  and  compact,  and  less  suited  for 
excavation." 

In  a  former  volume  I  have  likewise  brought  forward  the  evi- 
dence, which  goes  to  show,  that  this  sepulchre  was  tliat  of 
Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene  ;  as  suggested  by  Pococke.  This  is 
mentioned  as  on  the  north  of  Jerusalem  by  Josephus  and 
Jerome ;  and  also  ffenerally  by  Eusebius  and  Pausanias.  The 
evidence  may  be  reduoed  to  throe  h^Hls : 

JFirti.  AiDOording  to  Josephus,  the  sepulchre  was  constructed 
with  three  pyramids  at  the  distance  of  three  stadia  from  the 
city,  overagainst  a  gate  of  the  third  wall ;  which  wall  is  also 
said  to  have  passed  overagainst  the  sepulchre.'  These  pyramids 
Eusebius  calls  stehe  or  cippi;  and  speaks  of  them  as  extant 
and  famous  in  his  day.' 

Second.  Jerome,  in  describing  the  journey  of  Paula  from 

'  Bery.  of  Tud.  by  Aaher,  I.  p.  86.  2,  the  way,  the  passage  turna  due  WMt  j  * 

Heb.  and.  ^  71,  Transl.  Letter  of  Dec.  6th,  186S. 

'  The  author  of  the  Holy  City  hnfl  no  >  Vol.  L  pp.  8M  aq.  864.  [i.  688a«. 

doabt,  that  the  canal  almre  described,  ia  C30.] 

"  the  tennination  of  tlic  drain  of  the  great  *  See  Vol.  I.  p.  .%0.  [  i.  583,] 

altar;**  U.  p.  453.    Dr  Barclay  remarks :  *  S<>e  Wokott in  Biblioth.  Smm,  184S^ 

*•  In  tills  gupporition  he  is  entirely  mis-  p.  3."i  sq. 

taken  ;  for  at  the  tcmiinua  of  our  peregri-  •  Antt.  20.  A.  8.  B.  J.  6.  2.  2.  ib.  &4.  ft 

nation,  which  was  ahva^jr  too  far  out  of  ^  H.  £.  2. 12,  rniAM  Itnfiirtii. 
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Lydda  to  Jerusalem,  says  she  ascended  hy  Beth-horon  and 
Gibeon,  passed  near  Ramah,  and  stopped  a  little  at  Gibeah  ;  she 
then  entered  Jerusalem,  leaving  the  mausoleum  of  Helena  on 
the  left  hand.^  Since  the  appearance  of  my  former  work,  the 
site  of  Gibieah  of  Saul  has  been  definitely  identified  with  the 
Tnleil  el-Fthl,  whu^  riaes  acme  dietanoe  flouth  of  Bamali,  and 
olofle  on  the  east  of  the  great  northern  road.  This  road  is  at 
present  unquestionably  the  same  that  it  ever  was ;  and  Paula 
proceeding  from  Gibeah  to  Jerusalem  would  have,  as  now,  this 
sepulchre  on  her  left.' 

Third.  The  testimony  of  Pausanias  establishes  the  remarka- 
ble character  of  the  sepulchre  ol'  Helena  ;  which  he  names, 
along  with  that  of  king  Mausolus  in  Caria,  as  being  particularly 
worthy  of  admiration.'  He  makes  allusion,  exaggerated  and 
legendary  indeed,  to  the  singular  doors ;  and  these,  as  also  the 
splendid  marble  sarcophagi,  are  ibnnd  in  no  other  sepolehre 
around  J erusalem.  All  the  circumstances  of  elaborateness  and 
splendour,  which  mark  this  sepulchre,  and  this  alone,  made  it 
famous  in  the  days  of  Pausanias  and  £iisebius ;  and  s<dll  distin- 
guish it  above  all  otlicrH. 
•  All  these  points  of  evidence,  taken  together,  seem  to  me  to 
prove,  beyond  all  reasonable  question,  the  identity  of  this  sepul- 
chre with  that  of  Helena.  The  three  pyramids  were  probably 
slender  cippi  of  a  pyramidal  form,  erected  on  the  level  gronnd 
above  the  portal,  not  unlike  to  those  surmounting  one  (tf  the 
rock-hewn  tombs  at  Petra.* 

In  view  of  the  preceding  considerations,  the  attempt  of 
Schultz  and  Dc  Banlcy  to  transfer  the  tomb  of  Helena  to  a  sep- 
ulchre far  in  the  northwest  of  the  city,  and  north  of  the  Birket 
Mamilla,  can  only  be  regarded  as  against  all  the  evidence.'  Es- 
pecially so,  since  the  latter  writer  admits  of  his  own  accord,  that 
the  tomb  proposed  is  of  such  coarse  workmanship,  as  to  pre- 
sent a  strudi^  contrast  with  the  magnificent  carvuigs  of  Ihe 
tomhs  of  the  Kings."' 

*  Hienm.  ^ita|>h.  Panlnt  "Id  GsInui  om;  WHmnh  Land*  of  dm  Bible,  I 

tirbe  tuque  ad  solnm  diruta  panlnlnm  mib-  429.    Bnt  thewt  very  pyramids  are  called 

ititit. . .  Ad  Isvam  maasoleo  Ueleme  de-  by  Easebias  crr^^flu,  and  could  not  tiiere* 

>«Koto,  .  .  .  iiunroBsa  est  Jenaoiilymam  fon  hare  been  Wga   Tbe  wbole  ivoilc  is 

Tir^irm."    Oppi.  T.  IV.  iL     678|  fld.  Mar-  callefl  l^v  PHnsanms  ritpoj,  and  by  Jerome 

tianay.  a  tnautoleutn ;  neither  of  which  terms  is 

'  M.  De  Sanlcy  assorts,  that  Paula  came  well  apfilicable  to  three  separate  eipjpi  or 

**firom  the  direction  of  Jaffa."  II.  p.  199.  even  three  pTninHd<<.    Indeed  the  very  ex- 

'  Pansan,  Gnec.  Descr.  8.  16  fin.  prcssion  of  Joaepbii»  implies  the  same 

*  See  YoL  IL  p.  129,  comp.  p.  126  sq.  thing.  Wc  can  hardly  suppose  that  the 
[  ir.  ft  I  r>,  onnip.  p.  510.] — It  is  olijectcd,  bones  of  Helena  would  litenilly  be  d«  pf>- 
that  uccordiiig  to  Josephus  the  bones  of  sited  in  tlin-*-  pyramids;  bnt  ralhcr  iu  a 
Helena  were  to  ba  boned  in  the  ntframida  sepulchre  ronstnu  ted  with  three  cippi, 
(d«t4^  iv  reus  m/pantffiy)  whicn  she  had  *  Schultz  p.  De  Snalcy  IL  p.  160. 
erected;  Aott.  20.  4.  3.  Hei>oe  it  is  in-  *  M.  Do  Saulcy  has  a  long  and  elabo- 
ttmdf  that  ber  tomb  wa»  not  an  excavated  rate  ai^gometit,  oovaring  more  than  fifty 
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Tombs  of  the  Prophets. — Those  are  near  t"he  top  of  the 
mount  of  Olives,  not  far  south-southwest  of  the  village.  They 
are  mentioned  in  my  former  work  ;  but  Ve  did  not  ourselves 
then  visit  them  ;  nor  had  they  at  that  time  been  described  by 
others. '  This  deficiency  has  since  been  abundantly  supplied ; 
and  I  give  here  a  plan  and  brief  description.' 


The  entrance  is  through  a  hole  in  the  rock,  with  a  blind 
Btidr,  which  leads  down  into  a  circular  apartment  about  ten 
feet  high,  and  twenty-one  feet  in  diameter.  This  is  excavated 
in  the  rock.  From  this  chamber,  two  parallel  galleries,  ten 
feet  high  and  five  wide,  are  carried  southwards  through  the 
rock  for  about  sixty  feet.  A  third  gallery,  on  the  left,  di- 
verges southeast^  and  extends  for  about  forty  feet.  These 


pag«a  (n.  pp.  162-215),  by  which  he  at- 
tempts to  prove  that  the  tombs  of  the 
Kings,  so  called,  are  the  veritable  sepulchres 
of  David  and  his  snccessors.  So  sanguine 
is  he,  indeed,  that  he  actually  assigns  the 
several  chambers  and  niches  to  the  bodies 
of  the  indisndual  kings;  ib.  p.  183  «q. 
The  argument  will  probably  convince  no 
one,  who  has  regard  to  such  poKsagcs  of 
Scripture  as  1  K.  2,  10.  11,  48.  2  Chr. 
28,  27.  82.  33.  Acts  2,  29  ;  sec  also, 
Vol  I.  p.  361  sq.  [i.  5.35.]  With  these 
passages  the  statements  of  Joscphus  are 
in  perfect  accordance ;  even  upon  M.  De 
Saulcy's  own  showing. — The  argument  is 
Tory  similar  to  that  by  which  Dr  E.  D. 

Vol.  III.— 22 


Clarke  persuaded  himself,  that  tlie  sarco- 
phagtis  brought  homo  by  him  had  been  the 
veritable  resting-place  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  see  his  Tomb  of  Alexander,  4to. 
Camb.  1805. 

'  Vol.  I.  p.  364.  [  i.  539.] 

'  The  account  in  the  text  is  drawn 
chiefly  from  Wolcott,  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
1843,  p.  86;  and  from  Tobler,  Silooh  u. 
Oelbcrg,  p.  250  sq.  The  plan  is  that  of 
Tobler. — These  tombs  are  also  described 
by  Lord  Nugent,  H.  p  73  sq. ;  by  Schulta 
p.  42  ;  by  Kraffl  p.  202  ;  by  the  author  of 
the  Holy  City,  II.  p,  447 ;  and  by  De 
Saulcy,  II.  p.  215  sq.  Comp.  Ritter  Erdk. 
XVL  L  p.  473. 
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three  pasBages  are  connected  l)y  two  cross  galleries  in  concentric 
curves  ;  one  at  their  extreme  end,  the  other  in  the  middle. 
Buiming  betireen  these  latter  is  a  fourth  shorter  gallery  ;  lying 
on  the  east  of  the  middle  one  of  the  fint  thxee.  Niches  ioit 
dead  bodies,  thirty-two  in  numhefy  are  seen  along  the  ftrtfaer  side 
of  the  outer  curved  gallery,  on  a  level  with  the  floor.  Two 
small  chambers,  each  having  two  or  three  niches,  open  into  the 
same  passage,  opposite  the  ends  of  the  two  westernmost  galleries. 
The  western  end  of  the  middle  curved  passage  is  carried  round 
in  a  semicircle  beyond  the  western  gallery  ;  and  here  are  also 
several  niches.  The  straight  passages,  and  also  the  middle 
curved  gallery,  have  no  receptaciee  foot  hodies.  Fiom  the  eastern 
part  of  the  same  curved  gaUeiy,  an  irregular  passage  is  earned 
eastward  for  more  than  a  hundred  feet ;  where  it  terminates  in  a 
clayey  friable  soil.  This  was  probably  the  reason  why  it  was 
not  continued.  Along  tliis  last  passage,  there  are  two  or  three 
quite  small  chambeis^  and  a  few  niches.  The  air  is  eveiywhere 
pure. 

These  singular  sepulchral  gaUeries,  so  different  in  tlieir  plan 
and  character  from  all  other  sepulchres  around  the  Holy  City, 
are  as  yet  an  enigma  to  traTeUers  and  antiquarians.  All  that 
can  be  definitely  affirmed  is,  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  witii 
the tombs  of  m  prophets"  mentioned  by  the  ETangdists.* 


Having  thns  completed  what  I  have  to  say  respecting  the 
topography  and  antiquities  of  the  Holy  City  in  the  times  of  the 
New  Testament  and  of  Josephiis,  I  turn  for  a  few  moments  to 
another  monument  of  later  celebrity  ;  first  known  indeed  to 
history  in  the  fourtli  centurj'' ;  hut  ever  since  that  time  overshad- 
owing in  importance  all  other  monuments,  in  the  estimation  of 
much  of  the  Christian  world.    I  mean  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that  since  the  publication  of  the  Bib- 
lical Besearches  in  1841,  this  topic  has  been  discussed  with  great 
fblnesB ;  and,  in  some  parts,  under  a  new  aspect   My  purpose 

*  Matt  28,  29.  Ldw  11,  47^— SdraUn  aee  8iiiilli*t  Dtei  of  Amt  art  Fwkm,  p. 

connects  this  excavation  with  "the  rock  Tifil.    Rut  tliere  was  nothing  of  tliat  kiuil 

JPerittereon"  meotioaed  bj  Joscphus  (B.  here;  nor  does  it  appear  that  tha  Greek 

J.  6.  12.  2);  to  wbich  ran  the  wall  cf  word  waa  ever  tbnsap^plied.  The  language 

Titus  along  the  mount  of  Olives.    lie  8up-  of  Josephus,  too,  implies  a  prominent  n>CK. 

poses  Trfpiartpfwy  to  be  here  put  iorc<>lum-  Further,  if  the  liomans  brought  their  wall 

oantwi,  in  the  signification  of  a  !:epiilchre  thus  near  to  the  top  of  the  mount,  they 

with  many  niches;  p.  72.    So  Krafll  p.  voluntnrih' subjected  theniRolves  to  the  toil 

303.    De  Snulcy,  IL  p.  221.    The  word  aud  trouble  of  lengthening  it  by  at  least 

eolwnbariwa  (dovecola)  was  indeed  in  a  half  a  mile,  without  uecesaity  or  motive; 

late  age  applied  to  a  aepulchro  filled  up  and  all  this  in  a  work  aoeon^iUabed  b/  tha 

with  niches  to  receive  the  funeral  urns ;  annjr  in  three  dajra 
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here  is  simply  to  ascertain,  in  brief,  what  progress  may  have  been 
made  towards  a  final  determinatiou  of  the  question,  whether  the 
present  site  is  the  true  one. 

The  evidence  on  which  the  whole  question  turns,  is  of  two 
kinds,  topographical  and  historical  The  particulars  of  this  evi- 
denoe,  bo  &r  as  th«a  known,  wero  givnci  in  my  fbnner  work ;  and 
ibB  rasnlt  which  seemed  to  me  to  follow,  was  against  the  aor- 
thenticity  of  the  present  site.* 

I.  In  respect  to  the  topographical  evidence,  we  have  already 
seen,  that  the  discovery  of  the  ancient  chambers  at  the  Damas- 
cus gate,  and  the  general  recognition  of  them  as  belonging  to  an 
ancient  gate  of  the  second  wall  on  that  H})ot,  has  wrought  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  treating  of  the  second  wall,  among  the 
advocates  for  the  authenticity  cA  the  sepulchre.*  The  ooovse  of 
that  waU  is  now  laid  down  by  them  along  the  street  of  the 
hasar  to  tiie  Damasens  gate  ;  and  fer  this  pnipose  the  gate 
Gennath  is  held  to  have  been  opposite  to  that  street  on  the 
northern  brow  of  Zion.  Both  of  these  new  positions,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show,  are  untenable.'  I  have  also  brought 
forward  facts  and  evidence,  stronger  than  before,  which  demon- 
strate, that  the  second  wall  must  have  run  considerably  on  the 
west  of  the  sepulchre  ;  and  which  show  also,  that  its  probable 
course  was  near  the  street  leading  nortiiwaids  tnm  llie  os«tki  to 
ibB  Latin  convent.* 

So  far,  then,  as  the  topographical  evidence  is  concerned,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  the  authentioity  of  the 
present  site  of  tlie  sepulchre.  Hence  have  arisen,  apparently, 
the  elForts  made  to  transfer  the  Tyrupceon  and  Akra  to  another 
part  of  the  city  ;  in  order  to  get  rid  both  of  the  ancient  reservoir 
now  known  as  the  pool  of  Hezekiah,  and  also  of  the  waters  of 
Gihon  on  the  west.  Hence  too  the  theory  of  sources,  which  do 
not  ezist,  on  the  northern  quarter  of  the  city. 

II.  In  respect  to  the  hiatorioal  testimony,  there  has  likewise 
been  some  change  in  the  manner  of  bringing  it  forward.  Instead 
of  the  plausible  d  priori  statement  of  Chateaubriand,  we  have 
had  from  one  writer  "an  antecedent  probability;"  and  from 
another  the  "strong  ])resimiption  in  favour  of  a  right  conclu- 
sion."' But  the  actual  historic  ii&ci&  remain  for  the  most  part 
unmodified. 

The  precise  and  main  point  of  inquiry  in  relation  to  this 
topio  is :  Did  there  exist,  in  the  time  <^  Cfonstantine,  any  sach 
historical  evidenoe  or  tradition  respecting  the  place  of  oar  Lord's 

>  See  Vol  I.  pp.  408-418.  fii.  04-80.]      •  See  ftbore,  pp.  199  aq.  SIS  tq. 

The  reader  h  refenrd  to  that  fliscnosion  ;       *  See  above,  pp.  218-220. 
as  it  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  farther  remarks      *  NewmaiL  Esmit  on  Miraclofl)  pp.  143 


in  the  text 
*  See  above,  pi  21& 
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Bepulclire,  as  to  lead  to  the  selection  of  the  present  site  as  the 
true  one  ?  Here  Eusebius  is  the  first  and  chief  witness.  No 
earlier  father  or  writer  makes  even  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 
Bepubbie  ai  Hmh  existing  ;  nor  to  any  traditkn  lespeotine  it. 
Nor  does  aoj  later  writer  speak  of  the  oinminstaacea  attending 
the  discovery  of  the  site,  until  seventy  years  after  the  event. 
The  Bourdeaux  pilgrim  in  A.  D.  333,  and  Cyril,  a  deacon  under 
Macarius,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  hishop  of  Jcnisalem,  are 
utterly  silent.  Eusebius,  therefore,  the  cotemporary  and  an 
actor  in  these  transactions,  the  friend  and  agent  of  the  emperor 
Constantine  in  Palestine,  is  the  sole  writer  who  bears  testimony 
to  the  historical  facts  as  an  eyewitness. 

TMb  fitiher,  writiiu;  ten  yean  or  moie  Mine  the  alleged  di»* 
coveiy  of  the  sepulchre,  speaks  of  orowds  of  pilgrims,  who 
flocked  to  Jerosalem  to  pay  their  devotions  on  the  mount  of 
Olives,  where  our  Saviour  taught  his  disciples  and  then  ascended 
into  Heaven.*  He  speaks  also  of  the  i>lace  of  our  Lord's  nativity 
at  Bethlehem  ;  which  indeed  was  marked  by  a  still  earher  tra- 
dition." Now  had  there  been,  in  like  manner,  a  definite  tradition 
as  to  our  Lord's  sepulchre,  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  how  these 
crowds  of  pilgrims,  who  were  eager  to  seek  out  even  the  most 
trivial  scriptoral  localities,  sboold  have  neglected  to  ascertain 
and  visit  tiCe  sacred  spot ;  and  also,  how  Ensdnns  should  have 
omitted  to  allude  to  the  &ot^  when  epealdng  of  the  two  other 
collateral  traditions.* 

Indeed,  the  language  of  Eusebius  would  seem  rather  to  imply 
the  non-existence  of  any  such  tradition.  He  relates,*  that  after 
the  council  of  Nicia  (A.  D.  325),  the  emperor  Constantine 
became  desirous  of  "  performing  a  glorious  work  in  Palestine,  by 
adorning  and  rendering  sacred  the  place  of  our  Lord's  resurrec- 
tion." This  was  undertaken  by  him,  not  withoat  a  divine 
admonition,  but  as  moved  thereto  in  s|nrit  hy  the  Saviour  him- 
self' ''For  hitherto  impious  men,  or  rather  the  whole  race  of 
demons  through  their  instnimentality,  had  made  every  effort  to 
deliver  over  that  illustrious  monument  to  darkness  and  obli\4on." 
Such  language,  certainly,  would  hardly  be  appropriate,  in  speak- 
ing of  a  spot  definitely  known  and  marked  by  long  tradition. 

'  Euwb.  Pemonstr.      6.  18,      288.  ''the  idol-fane  [cfver  the  aepolohro]  as  yet 

Colon.  1688 :  rfir  «tt  Xf»unir  wtwufmmi-  ezdted  the  hoiTor,  and  forbade  the  devo- 

rtffkirdtrrw»irayTaxi^*yyvs<rv}rrpfx6yTat9  tions  of  the  early  Christians;"  Holy  City 

. . .  [cectcaj  rns  M  rh  6fos  r«r  'EXautp  IL  p.  440,  comp.  p.  78.    Thie  Btatemeot 

irpoa-Kvyllinm. . .  trha  [reC  Aiyov]  reif  aammies,  tiiat  tney  and  EoaeUnt  knewUM 

iavTov  /xcArrrais  M  r^j  liKpwpdas  rod  ruy  ^pot.    If  so.  what  motivp  exi«ted  for  his 

'EXtuAr  ipovs  rh  rtpl  r^s  m/yrtKtlas  fuh  and  their  silenoe  ?    Why  not  speak  of  tho 

trripM  waptMuuiSroft  im^Sty  v«  vV  fir  **]iontir*  tinw  exdted  ? 

ovpaiiohs  tyoiov  vt-roniiihw,    Oompk  III  *  Ensch.  Vlt.  Const.  ^.  S'j,  26. 

Vol.  L  p.  416.  [ii.  77.1  *  Ouk  itdttl  ro^'  iv  8ia*«(f  fioXiiw^ 

'  See  VoL  L  p.  41&  [u.  7a]  W  «^oC  rov  2<»f%ef  kmtm/^ 

*  It  doaa  not  mlptbe  matter  to  «qr,tlial  v<f  ane^yMn.  ib.8.S5. 
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Indeed,  Enscbiiis  expressly  affirms,  that  tlie  discovery  of  the 
sepulchre  was  "  beyond  all  hope."  '  In  like  manner  the  emperor 
himself,  in  his  letter  to  Macarius  preserved  by  Eusebius,  regards 
tlie  difloovery  of  "  the  monument  of  the  Saviour's  most  sacred 
whifui  for  so  long  a  time  had  been  hidden  under  ground," 
as  "a miracle  hejond  tiic  capacity  of  man  sufficiently  to  cele- 
brate, or  men  to  comprehend."'  The  mere  removal  of  obstruc- 
tions from  a  well  known  spot,  could  hardly  have  been  described 
as  a  miracle  so  stupendous.  Indeed,  as  I  have  elsewhere  re- 
marked, the  whole  tenor  of  the  language  both  of  Eusebius  and 
Constantine  shows,  that  the  discovery  of  the  sepulchre  was  held 
to  be  the  result,  not  of  a  previous  knowledge  derived  from 
tradition,  but  of  a  supematural  intimation.* 

Great  stress  continues  to  be  laid  upon  the  circumstance  first 
reported  by  Eusebius,  that  the  same  impious  men,"  after  cover- 
ing over  the  sepulchre  with  earth,  had  built  upon  it  a  dark 
retreat  or  cavern  for  the  lascivious  demon  Venus/'  *  Nothing  is 
here  intimated  as  to  the  time  of  its  construction.  Jerome,  some 
seventy  years  after  the  discovery,  ])laces  a  marble  statue  of  Venus 
on  the  "  rock  of  the  cross"  or  Gulgotha,  and  an  image  of  Ju])iter 
on  the  place  of  the  resurrection  ;  and  alhrms  that  they  had  been 
Upon  the  spot  from  the  time  of  Adrian.'  There  is  here  a  dis- 
crepancy between  this  account  and  tibat  of  Eusebius ;  and  the 
Latin  &ther  must  be  in  the  wrong ;~  for  Eusebius  was  an  eyo- 
witness,  and  Jerome  not.  Tlie  historians  of  the  next  centuiy, 
too,  adopt  the  account  of  Eusebius,  and  say  nothing  of  Adrian 
in  this  connection."  What  then  is  the  amount  of  all  this  testi- 
mony ?  Why  simply,  just  what  I  have  formerly  stated,'  that 
writers  ex  post  facto  have  mentioned  such  a  temple  or  idol  as 
standing,  not  over  the  sepulclire  ktioivii  of  old  as  that  of  Christ, 
but  over  the  spot  Jixed  upon  by  CoMiawUne  as  that  sepulchre. 
Th^re  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  a  temple  and  idol  stood  upon 
that  spot ;  but  this  &ct  in  itself  has  no  bearing  to  show  tibat 
the  place  was  the  true  sepulchre.  Indeed,  the  two  parts  of  tiie 
aigument  are  inconsistent  with  each  other.   If  the  pagan  temple 

*  EoMh.  Yifc  Const.  ?,.  28,  rh  n^phvKtX  on  Miracles  p.  146.  So  too  Mr  tvfkvt 
iravdyiov  Trjt  (Ta>Trtplou  iiyaoTTduTtctt  napri^   Adc.  Cliristianity,  Pt.  VII.  p.  20fi. 

pwr  wap'  ^Axi'Jo  xacrov  iLy«f>ady{TO.  *  Coinp.  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  414.  [ii.  74, 

•  Enwb.  Vit.  Const.      30,  Th  yhp  rh  75.] 

yw^iViULTOvayiotTirov  iKfiifovwiL-!!ov^  virh        *  Vita.  Const.  3.  26,  cjno^ioit' fiJa'Afciv  (r>t(i- 

yi)  iriiXat  Kpvirr6fX(voy,  roaavrais  iritv  riov  'AippoSlrrit  iiKo\daT(f  Salfiovi  /kux^v 

irtpi^Sois  Xo^ty . . .  Tatraif  finrAi}(iy  kkti-  o'lKo^o/jtrnrdpitPot. 

dut  bwepfitdmij  ictX. — There  is  a  question      *  Hieron.  Ep.  49,  mi,  Paalin.  0pp.  IV. 

here  as  to  the  word  yrtipurfia,  whether  it  iL  p.  564.  ed.  Mart 

refers  to  the  sepulchre,  or  to  the  true  cross       *  Socr.  H.  E.  1.  17.     Sozom.  2.  1. 

aU«gedtoh«T»beeadiKOTeradattbe«BOie  Theodoret  is  lUeiit  as  to       temple  or 

limo.  It  msk«f  no  dilBMrence  wltii  llie  an-  statne, 

gmnent,  whichever  way  it  is  uudcrHto<Kl.       '  See  Vol.  I.  p.  413  sq.  [ii,  73  0^] 

Mr  Newman  understands  the  cross;  Essay  Comp.  Biblioth.  Sac  1848^  p.  183  sq. 

Vol.  I1I.--22^  8 
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had  thus  actually  marked  the  place  of  the  Bejuikhrc  as  a 
**  lasting  record  "  Irom  the  days  of  Adrian,  or  for  any  period  of 
time,  then  this  Hite  was  a  delinite  and  well  known  spot.  Yet, 
according  to  EosebiuB  and  the  bter  writerBy  the  Bepiilchie  had 
been  ooi^igAed  to  utter  obliTion,  and  its  diaoorery  waa  the  zeralt 
of  a  divine  warning,  aooompanied  by  diligent  inquiry.^ 

In  respect  to  what  is  usually  and  appropriately  termed  the 
invention  of  the  true  cross,''  which  historians  of  that  and  the  next 
century  narrate  as  part  and  ])arcel  of  the  discovery  of  the 
sepulchre,  the  advocates  of  tradition  seem  at  present  dis}x)8ed  to 
Bay  as  little  as  possible.'  As  to  tlie  cross,  Eusehins  is  yilent. 
Yet  in  less  than  twenty  years  wu  find  Cyril,  and  afterwards 
Jerome,  speaking  of  its  existence  as  a  public  and  well  known 
&ct ;  Mid  sneh  not  improbably  is  the  import  of  the  epistle  of 
Gonslaatme.*  80  that  f  may  stiU  say,  as  before,  that  there  is 
hardly  any  fact  in  histoiy  better  accredited,  than  this  aUeged 
discovery  of  the  true  cross.  The  discovery  of  the  sepnlcdire,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  cross,  belong  historically  and  appropriately 
together.' 

Thus  a  consideration  of  the  cotemporary  historical  evidence 
goes  to  show,  tliat  in  the  selection  of  the  present  site  there  was 
neither  any  prior  tradition,  nor  any  direct  probability,  to  guide 
the  ehoioe.* 

We  are  now  prepared  to  advance  a  step  fiirliher  and  take  the 

position,  that  even  had  there  existed  such  an  earlier  tradition,  it 
could  have  had  no  authority  in  opposition  to  the  clear  and  defi- 
nite topographical  evidence.  This  latter  rests,  not  only  upon 
recorded  historical  facts,  but  also  upon  arch{eolofi:it'al  remains 
and  the  physical  features  of  the  ground.  A  tmdition  may  have 
had  its  source  in  error  ;  and  then  it  only  serves  to  perpetuate 
that  error.  Thus  in  the  parallel  example  of  the  reputed  place 
of  the  ascension  on  the  monnt  of  Olives,  there  was  actoally  an 
earlier  tradition ;  and  the  spot  was  early  visited  by  throngs  of  pil- 
grims. Such  is  the  testimony  of  Eusehins ;  who  also  rehites,  that 
Helena  founded  there  a  chnivh  in  honourof  our  Lord's  ascension, 
and  another  in  Bethlehem  over  the  place  of  his  birth.'  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  weight  of  testimony  and  tradition,  the  site 

'  Comp.  Vol.  I.  pp.  87S,  874.  T  H.  14.1  *  See  Mlj  on  tiieoroM,  YoL  I  pp.  878- 

«  Holy  City  II.  p.  228.  876.  f  ii.  14-16  ] 

'  Kxcept  Mr  Newman;  Eaear  on  Mir.  *  Ueoce  the  very  Inrncal  position,  that 

p  I     !<q.    The  nitlior  or  the  Holy  City  "  the  naratmpioba'ble  tlie  taippo.sition,  the 

pivcs  a  hriof  stntpinont  a^*  to  the  rmss  in  better  rcnson  mri^t  tlicr*'  liavo  pxi^tcl  for 

his  first  I'llitioii,  p.  AO'.i  sq.    Hut  in  the  se-  murkin^^  this  as  the  spot  ;**  lloly  City  IL 

Cond  edition,  where  it«  correspomling  place  p. 

would  bo  in  Yd.  II,  afterp.  7d»itiawholljr  ^  Euseb.  Dcmonstr.  Kvan;;.  6.  IB.  p. 

omitted.  288.    Vita.  Const  3.  34.    Comp.  above 

See  the  preoediog  pega^  n.  2. 
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assigned  by  it  as  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  ascension,  must  be 
regarded  as  wrong;  since  it  is  in  contradiction  to  the  express 
declaration  of  Scripture.  According  to  Luke  in  his  GospeL 
JesoB  led  out  his  diaeipleB  *'a8  &r  as  to  Bethany/'  and  Meeaed 
them ;  and  ''while  he  oleBsed  them,  he  waa  parted  from  them, 
and  carried  np  into  heaven/"  Lan<;u  age  cannot  he  more  defi- 
nite ;  and  in  entire  accordance  with  it  the  same  writer  rehites  in 
the  book  of  Acts  :  Then  rctnrm  <l  they  [the  Apostles]  unto 
Jerusalem  from  the  mount  called  Olivet,  which  is  from  Jerusa- 
lem a  sabbath  day's  juurney.'"'  Betliany  is  a  part  of  the  mount 
of  Olives.  It  lies  upon  the  eastern  slope,  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  or  more  below  the  crest ;  so  that  in  order  to  return  to  Jeru- 
salem it  is  necessary  to  cross  the  ridge,  and  the  most  direct 
path  leads  over  the  main  snmmit.'  Further,  if  this  summit  waa 
the  true  place  of  the  ascension,  then  our  Lord  was  taken  up, 
and  the  cloud  received  him,  in  full  view  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  ;  a  circumstance  not  hinted  at  by  the  sacred  writers, 
nor  at  all  in  acooidance  with  the  liie  and  character  of  the 
Saviour.* 

As  subsidiary  to  the  supposed  testimony  of  tradition,  there 
has  recently  been  brought  forward  what  may  be  termed  the 
arckatological  argument ;  which  treats  of  ihe  original  form 
and  character  of  the  tomh,  and  of  the  changes  which  it  has 
suhsequently  undergone.  This  argument,  so  far  as  it  is  an 
argument,  has  been  fiiat  elaborated  in  the  valuable  memoir  of 
Prof.  Willis.'  It  assumes,  that  the  tomb  in  question  was  origi- 
nally an  excavated  sepulchre  ;  althouf]jli  Eusebius  speaks  of  it  as 
an  arUnim  or  cavern."  The  architects  of  Constantine  doubtless 
gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  sepulchre  ;  either  by  paring  down 
the  rock  into  the  form  of  an  isolated  monolithic  tomb  or  cectj- 
eula  f  or  by  constrocting  with  masonry  an  artificial  imitation 

'  Lake  24,  T>0  51.  mro  to  ncknowledgo  the  conrtcou'?  and 

*  Acts  1,  12;  comp.  Luke  19,  20.  cmnliii  tone  of  this  memoir;  »o  strikingly 
'  Matthew  and  Mark  speak  of  Jesmi,    in  contrast  with  the  qdrit  of  the  vofk  in 

during  the  week  of  his  passion,  ns  going  which  it  is  printed. 

ont  to  lodge  at  Bethany;  while  Lnke  says  •  Gr.  rh  liyrpov,  which  usually  implies 

expresily  that  he  spent  the  nl^ts  going  a  nntural  cavern,  rather  th  in  an  excavated 

oat  into  ike  mount  of  Oiivet;  see  Matt  tomb;  Vit.  Const,  d.  25,  28,  33,  etc 

SI,  17.    Mark  11,  11.  19.  20.    Luke  21,  So  Eusebios  himself  speaks  of  the  cave  of 

87.  the  Nativity  at  Bethleh«ra,  rh  r^s  ytyrti' 

*  Comp.  the  author's  Harmony,  p.  235.  vtsis  tufrp»,  which  has  never  been  regarded 
Quart  Rerleir,  YoL  98.  447.>-j9iieh  an  odierwise  dian  as  natural ;  Vit  Const  8. 
exhibition  might  he  open  to  tli<  cluirgeof  43.  (\)iiip.  above,  Vol  I.  p.  4H>.  [  ii.  7S.] 
leaning  towanls  the  spirit  ot'  Sutun's  sug-  —The  word  used  hv  the  Evai^libts  is 
geslkMD,  tfiat  Jena  dnold  east  hinueir  mostly  /uinj/tc^o*'.  Matt  S7,  SQL28,  1  sq. 
down  from  tba  pinnMia  of  the  temple |  Murk  15,  46.  IG,  2  m(.  Luke  24,  2.  John 
ISIatt.  4,  6.    Lnke  4,  9.  ID,  41.  20, 1  sq.  Matthew  calls  it  also 

*  "  The  architectural  History  of  the  r<(^r,  27,  6t  28^  1.  ete. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul' hre      IhAy  ^  Comp.  P^oC  WIBtt^  ia  Bo|f  IL 

Ci^  IL  pp.  12U-:fid4.    It  gives  me  plea-  p.  172. 
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of  such  a  tomb.  Whether  tliis  remained  unlmrmed  in  the 
destruction  of  the  church  by  the  Persians  in  A.  D.  614,  is  un- 
known. Adamnanus  relates  from  Arculfus,  about  A.  D.  697, 
that  in  his  day  the  interior  of  the  monument  exlulnted  ^  the 
marks  of  the  woikmen's  tools,  by  whieh  it  was  excavated.  The 
coloar  of  tiie  rock  of  the  monument  and  sepulchre/'  he  eaye,  '*  is 
not  uniform,  but  a  mixtiu^e  of  red  and  white." '  Kow  as  the 
native  rock  of  that  hicality  is  grey  limestone,  it  is  a  necessaiy 
coiichision,  that  the  sepulchre  to  which  this  "  mixture  of  red 
and  white  "  belonged  was  artiiiciaL  Perhaps  it  was  the  work  of 
Modestus. 

Mdie  definitely  is  it  assumed,  that  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph 
and  Nicodcmus  so  called,  now  within  the  church,  was  formed 
long  hefore  the  church  was  huilt ; "  and  therefore  "  affords  im- 
portant coUateml  CTidence  for  tiie  genuineness"  of  the  H0I7 
Sepulchre.*  That  ciypt  I  have  alrrady  described ;  and  have 
endeavoured,  at  the  same  timOy  to  meet  this  very  argument.* 
The  character  of  that  excavation,  its  rude  and  irregular  form,  its 
contracted  space  and  the  crowding  together  of  the  lociili,  furnish 
strong  eWdence  against  its  high  antiquity.  Or,  admitting  for  the 
moment,  that  it  is  possibly  older  than  the  church,  there  is  noth- 
ing unnatural  in  the  supposition,  that  it  and  other  tombs  might 
have  been  excavated  in  this  ledge  of  rock  during  the  two  and  a 
half  denturies  next  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  when 
this  tract  not  improbably  was  unoccupied  by  dwellings.  Or, 
tb  go  back  still  further,  and  even  admitting  that  it  was  perhaps 
"  an  old  Jewish  sepulchre  of  an  age  prior  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  ; "  *  the  conclusion  by  no  means  fol- 
lows, that,  inasmuch  as  there  could  have  been  no  sepulchre 
within  the  city,  therefore  i\iQ  necond  wall  must  have  been  carried 
along  below  this  spot.  As  a  general  rule,  this  exclusion  of  sep- 
ulchies  from  the  interior  cf  the  city  undoubtedly  prevailed.  Yet 
when  the  third  wall  was  erected,  the  sepulchres  that  were  en- 
olosed  within  it,  like  that  of  John,  were  not  removed.  The 
tombs  of  the  kings  were  on  Zion  itself ;  and  later  Jewish  writers 
speak  also  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  children  of  Huldah  the 
pro]ihetc8s,  as  ha\nng  been  originally  within  the  city,  and  after- 
wards tninsferred  to  the  mount  of  Olives  :  where  thev  were  still 
shown  in  tiic  fourteenth  century/   All  this,  however,  is  unueces- 

*  **  Per  totmn  ejus  caTaturam  ferramen-  *  ProC  Willis,  in  Holy  City  IL  p.  194. 

tdram  oetendit  Tej<%ia,  quibm  dolmtoret  *  See  above,  pp.  160-183.  Totbfttdl*- 

Bivc  t  xc'sorcs  in  eodem  u.'ii  sunt  operc ;  cn.«eion  the  nuer  il  epeciallj  nqverted  to 

color  veru  illias  ejiudem  oetne  monuuienti  refer. 

•t  NfNdaii  Don  turns  eed  ono  pennixti  *  ProC  Wiffia  from  Schidti,  Holjr  City 

dcnttir;   ruber  titique  ct  allms,  in  lo  <"t  II.  p.  194.    Schultz  p  97. 

bicolor  eadem  osteuditurpetra "    Mabillon  *  See  Lightibot  0pp.  IL  p.  200.  ed. 

Acta  Sauctor.  Siee.  8.  P.  2.  p.  r>04,  Comp.  Leoad.   Fudd  fa  Adbei'i  Beni.  of  Tnd. 

PubUn  (Tniv.  Mag.  Sopt.  184r>,  p  278.  XL  p.  899.    Cttoiofy  Mn.  W6. 
Muik  of  Class.  Antt,  Apr.  1663,  p.  o57  v\. 
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sary  ;  fop,  as  we  liave  already  seen,  the  whole  character  of  the 
Bopulchre  of  Joseph  and  NicodeiiiiKs  atiords  a  strong  archffiologi- 
cal  presumption  against  its  higli  Hnti(|uity. 

Thus  we  are  brought  at  last  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
genuineness  of  the  present  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  stip- 
ported  neitlier  by  ivell  authenticated  historical  fiiets,  nor  by  prior 
tradition,  nor  by  archieological  features.  The  question,  therefore, 
after  all,  "  must  principally  he  determined  by  topogbavhioal 
considerations."  * 

The  fact,  that  an  unbroken  tradition  of  fifteen  centuries 
now  testifies  to  the  allef^ed  discovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  has 
no  bearing  to  show  the  genuineness  of  the  spot  thus  fixed  upon. 
The  trailition  may  have  had  its  origin  in  error  ;  and  in  tliat  case 
the  only  effect  of  its  long  continuance  has  been  to  &8ten  tiiat 
error  the  more  firmly  upon  the  world.  The  similar  tradition  in 
respect  to  the  place  of  Stephen's  mar^ridom,  which  sprung  up  a 
oentniy  later,  is  too  instmotiTe  on  uiese  pcnnts  to  be  wholly 
passed  over. 

It  is  matter  of  more  than  mere  tradition,  that  after  three 
centuries  of  oblivion  the  burial-place  of  Stephen  was  held  to  be 
revealed,  and  his  body  recovered  in  December,  A.  D.  415.  This 
event  was  accompanietl  by  visions  and  miracles  ;  in  which  the 
chief  actor  was  Lucian  a  priest.  The  hones  of  the  proto-martyr 
were  transferred  withsolonn  rites  to  Jerusalem,  and  deposited  fiw 
a  time  on  Zion ;  but  were  afterwards  removed  to  a  magnifioent 
church  on  the  north  of  the  city,  erected  on  the  supposed  place 
of  his  martyrdom  by  the  empress  Eudocia,  wife  of  Theodosius 
the  younger.  The  church  was  dedicated  in  A.  D.  460  ;  and 
aj^pears  to  liave  had  a  monastery  connected  with  it.  The 
empress  herself  was  buried  in  tlie  church.' 

The  narrative  of  the  discovery  and  removal  of  the  body  of 
St.  Stephen  was  written  by  Lucian  himself ;  and  the  authority 
of  it  is  attested  by  Augustine,  the  great  theologian  of  that  and 
later  ages,  and  also  by  G^nadius  of  HarseiQeB,  whose  work  was 
continued  by  Jerome.*  Augustine  likewise  testifies  largely  to 

'  I  tm  happy  to  find  nyaelf  mutained  genuine  one,  tronldluive  sdeoted  one  wbleh 

in  the  very  worda  of  this  conclusion,  by  was  at  variance  with  the  pospol  account;" 

Prof.  Willis,  who  thus  writes :  *'  Tbroogh-  Holy  City  11.  p.  195  —This  last  point  is 

oat  this  discusdon  I  hare  applied  the  tenn  the  Teiy  qnestkm  at  {Mae.    In  aD  the  ml 

Holy  !v'pulclire  to  that  which  is  exliibtted  of  this  extract  I  entirely  cnticnr. 

under  tlu.4  name  in  the  church ;  without  *  On  the  church  built  by  the  empresa 

intending  to  assume  its  identity  with  the  Eodoeia,  and  the  accompauying  circom- 

sepulchre  of  tJie  gospel  narrative  ;  which  stance?!,  see  Tillcraont  M^moiros  etc  II.  p. 

must  principally  be  determined  by  topoyra-  24.    Also  his  IIL^t.  des  ilmpcrcura,  VL  p. 

pkieal  tom^itrationM.   To  show  tiiat  fha  8G. 

VTangements  of  this  sepulchre  are  not  in-  '  The  tract  of  Lucian  is  found  in  An- 

consistent  with  saored  history,  may  afford  gustini  0pp.  ed.  Benedict.  Tom.  MI,  Ap- 

some  slight  atvuments  in  its  favour;  but  pendix.    Prefixed  to  it  are  some  of  tlie 

it  ooold  luMtd^  be  supposed,  that  those  testimonies  of  Augustine  and  that  of  Oen- 


friM  tefe  MMVled  this  cave  to  b«  Umi  aadioi^MweUasrwerenoestoIaterwriten. 
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the  many  mimcks  wroiifrlit  }>v  rolics  of  the  martyr,  which  were 
poBsesBed  hy  bis  uwu  clnirch  at  lIii)}K)  in  Africa,  and  hy  neigh- 
bouring churches.'  Sozomen,  the  cotemporar}'  historiiin,  speaks 
of  the  recovery  of  the  body  as  an  evwt  most  extraordinary  and 
wholly  divme.' 

All  these  drcnmstances  present  many  points  of  analogy,  both 
ID  the  alleged  &ct8  and  in  the  testimony,  with  the  accounts  we 
have  of  the  similar  discovery  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  Holy  Sepul- 
chre in  A.  D.  325,  less  than  a  century  earlier.  The  erection  of 
a  splendid  church  fixed  the  place  of  Stephen's  martyrdom,  as 
having  been  outside  of  tlie  present  Damascus  gtite  ;  which,  for 
that  reason,  long  bore  the  name  of  St.  Stephen's  gate.*  For  ten 
centuries  an  unbroken  tradition  continued  to  mark  this  spot  as 
the  trae  one  ;  and  snch  too  was  the  onanimons  and  imqaesdoned 
helief  of*  laity  and  clergy,  of  bishops  and  conncilB  and  popes ; 
yea,  of  the  church  universal.  Yet,  in  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  we  find  this  lon<]:  niul  venerated  trodition  aban- 
doned ;  the  former  belief  of  the  whole  c  lnirch  given  up  ;  and  tlie 
place  of  martyrdom  actually  translbrred  to  the  east  side  of  the 
Holy  City  ;  where  too  we  now  lind  the  n:ate  of  St.  Stephen.* 

Here  then  we  have  two  like  traditions,  of  high  and  almost 
equal  antiquity,  attested  in  like  manner  by  the  acknowledgment 
of  sovereigns  and  oonncils  and  the  ereotkm  of  splendid  churches, 
and  both  moving  on  together  with  equal  credit  and  like  tradonbt- 
ing  faith  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  Why  should  it  he, 
that  at  the  end  of  this  period,  the  one  should  be  dro]^ped,  and 
the  other  continue  with  increasing  pretensions  ?  What  element 
of  testimony  is  wanting  in  the  one,  as  compared  with  the  other  ? 
Yet  so  it  is,  that  after  ten  centuries  the  one  tradition  comes  to 
an  end  ;  while  the  other  still  exists  for  five  centuries  more  ;  and 
this  hot  of  its  continuance  is  now  urged  as  a  high  claim  to  be 
xeoeived  with  an  undoabting  fidth.  Can  five  additioiial  cen- 
turies add  strength  to  the  original  evidence  ?  Is  tide  li^ier  now 
better  attested  ?  Is  it  more  clear,  more  consistent,  more  con- 
vincing, than  it  was  five  hundred  years  ago  ? 

I  have  thus  placed  these  two  traditions  side  by  side  ;  because 
the  compari-son  aflbrds  a  lesson  on  the  general  subject  of  the 
value  of  all  tradition.* 

*  Augii-^t.  fie  Ci\-itat.  Dei,  Ifllt  St.  10-28.  See   Roispb.  dc«  hcil.  Landea,  pp.  444, 

*  SotMniMi  H.  £.  i.  IS.  665, 1 1 1,  252.— Manndevilla.  about  A.  D. 

*  AdanuttUB.  1.  1.  Will.  Tyr.  8.  2,  5.  1825,  itpeakB  alraady  of  a  dkvteh  of  St. 
Brocardus  c.  8.  fin.  La  Cittv.  <\v  .Tficnis.  Steplu-ii  upon  the  east  of  the  city,  hy  tho 
in  VoL  IL  pp.  659,  56U,  561.  In  the  valley  of  Jebofthaphat;  p.  80.  So  too 
time  of  Ladw de  Soobem  this  ohnroh  had  LndoV  de  Sneham ;  Itin.  p.  8&  Tlietm- 
disappeairr] ;  p.  83.  Stuttg.  ISf)!.  dition  ha<]  ln'rrun  to  waver. 

*  So  in  the  journals  of  Sti^'ph  v.  Gnm-  *  Id  connection  with  this  tradition  re- 
maberg,  A.  D.  1449 ;  Tucher,  A.  D.  1479  ;  spectiqg  Um place Stephen's  martyrdom, 
Bvejdrabaoh  and  Fabki,  A.  D.  14S8|  eto.  than  ooonn  an  anuMii^  iattaao^  of  tha 
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In  the  particular  instance  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  probably 
no  one  at  the  present  day,  except  IVIr  Fer<xusson  and  liis  followers, 
supposes  there  has  been  any  transfer  of  the  site,  since  it  was 
originally  fixed  in  the  fomih  centuiy.*  Tho  theory  of  that 
writer  aflsmnee,  that  the  church  erected  by  Conatantiiie  was  the 
preeent  grand  mosk  es-Sfikhiah  in  the  middle  of  the  Haram  area. 
His  position  is  very  ingeniously  elaborated  and  sustained  ;  but 
is  directly  contradicted,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  the  historical 
evidence,  I  need  only  refer  to  two  witnesses.  The  pilgrim  of 
JBourdeaux  in  A.  D.  333,  a  cotemporary  writer,  relates,  that 
"  those  going  from  Zion  to  the  gate  of  NeapoUs  .  .  .  have  on 
the  left  hand  the  hillock  Gx)lgotha,  where  the  Lord  was  cruci- 
i&ed  ;  and  a  stone's  throw  off  3ie  crypt  whfiie  his  body  was  laid, 
and  rose  again  on  the  third  day ;  and  there  also,  hy  order  of  the 
emperor  Constantine,  a  church  has  been  erected  of  admirable 
heauty/'  *  Here  the  gate  of  Neapolis  can  only  be  the  present 
Damascus  gate.  In  like  manner,  Eusebius,  who  also  was  a  co- 
temporary,  relates,  that  the  splendid  Projyylfva  of  the  Basilica 
of  Constantine  extended  on  the  east  of  the  same  to  the  midst 
of  the  street  of  the  market  ;  wiiich  can  be  referred  to  nothing 
but  the  present  street  of  the  bazars.^  The  two  witnesses  thus 
accord  together,  and  sustain  each  other. 

Thus  in  eveiy  view,  which  I  ha?e  been  able  to  take  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  and  its  traditions,  I  am  led  to  hold  fast  the 
position,  which  I  have  fbimerly  laid  down,  viz.  That  all  ecclesi- 
astical tradition  respecting  the  ancient  places  in  and  around 
Jerusalem  and  throughout  Palestine  is  of  no  value  ;  except 
so  lar  as  it  is  supported  by  circumstances  known  Ixom  the  ^crip~ 
tures,  or  from  other  cotemi)orary  testimony."  * 

eoiudttotu^  of  a  matn  champion  of  tradi-  tboiuand  yeMa,  is  of  any  ayail,  againit 
tion.  In  the  first  edition  of  the  Holy  City,    the  preconoeiTed  viewB  of  this  staunch 

the  autli or  writes,  p.  364,  "It  is  an  «n-  stickler  for  all  tradition.  In  the  second 
hafpjf  circaiiutaiio&  that  the  site  of  the  edition  of  his  work,  all  this  is  sUantljr 
p!iOli»>martyt'«sdlmn^  was  (bond  ibr  many   dropped;  Vol.  II.  p.  4ftS. 

witliout  the  Diinmsru-i  piite ;    hts-       *  Kssay  on  the  niirlcnt  Topography  of 


but  lor  this  fact,  there  would  be  Jerusalem,  bj  J.  Feiisussoiu  Loud.  1847. 

Utde  diffleoHy  In  fixing  it  to  tiie  ndgfaboor-  p.  76  sq. 

hood  of  this  [gate  I ,  which  now  Ix-ars  his       '  Itin.  nicn^<i.  p.  593,  "  inde  ut  cas 

name,"  L  e.  the  etisteru  gate.  "  And  what  foris  morum  de  Sion  euntibus  ad  portam 

is  more  provoking,  is,  that  the  empress  Nsapolitanam  .  .  .  k  sinistra  parte  Ml 

Eudocia  had  crectfvl  a  larpe  church  to  the  monticnlns  Golgotha,  etr." 
memoiy  of  the  saint,  at  the  supposed  phice       *  Enseb.  Vit.  Const.  3.  39.    See  above, 

cf  Us  martyrdom,  without  the  DamaM  Us  p.  168  sq. 

gate,  an  early  a-  tho  fiftJ.  century."    That       «  Ssa  VoL  L     86ti  [L  874.] 
id  to  aay,  no  traditiuu,  continued  even  for  a 


SECIIOK  VI. 


EXOUBSIOKS    FBOM  JEBUSALEM. 

I  HAVE  already  mentioned,  tliat,  during  our  sojourn  in  the 
Holy  City,  we  devoted  one  day  to  an  excursion  to  Wady  Bittir  ; 
and  two  other  days  to  a  like  excursion  to  the  neiglibourhood  of 
Hebron.  The  present  Section  comprises  a  narrative  of  these  two 
ezcursionB. 

L  SXCUBSIOM  TO  WADT  BITTIB. 

Wrdncsdai/j  Mat/  5th. — We  left  the  Yafu  gate  at  8.10  ;  ac- 
companied by  Dr  Barclay  and  his  son,  and  taking  with  us  only 
our  servant  Kashid.  Our  course  was  about  west,  on  the  road  to 
the  convent  of  the  Ctobb,  leaving  the  upper  pool  on  our  ri^t. 
Crossing  the  swell  of  land  h^nd,  which  here  marks  the  water- 
shed between  the  waters  flowing  east  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  those 
flowing  west  to  tlie  Meditcminean,  wc  descended  gradually  into 
another  wide  basin,  forming  the  head  of  an  open  valley  running 
off  a  little  south  of  west.  At  8.30  the  convent  of  the  Cross  was 
on  our  right,  a  few  reds  distant,  in  its  green  shallow  \'alley,  as  we 
had  seen  it  on  our  a]iproach  to  Jerusalem  the  week  before.'  A 
laiige  building  was  now  in  the  process  of  erection,  intended  for  a 
school  or  college.  The  great  Greek  -convent  in  the  city,  as  we 
have  seen,  has  likewise  established  a  laige  and  good  school ;  and 
the  Latins  were  said  to  be  about  to  open  schools  in  their  new 
building  near  the  Ydfa  gate.  All  these,  it  was  understood,  had 
been  set  on  foctt  in  conscqnonce  of  the  schools  established  by  the 
English  missionaries.  It  was  also  reported,  that  the  Greek 
convent  in  tlie  city  was  buying  up  all  the  land  they  could  get 
hold  of,  both  in  the  city  and  the  adjacent  country,  even  whole 
villages ;  and  this  for  the  supposed  purpose  of  counteracting 

>  Sm  ihom,  p.  159. 
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and  keeping  out  ilia  English.   That  thflj  are  jealona  of  Engliah 
mfiuenoe,  we  ha^e  alieadj  seen.* 

We  kept  on  down  the  vaUey,  after  the  junction  of  that  in 
wliich  the  convent  stands,  abont  west  by  south.  At  9  o'clock  we 
had  sight  of  Malihah,  occupying  a  Tell  among  the  hills  on  our 
right.'  Ten  minutes  later,  the  broad  and  sliallow  Wady  from 
the  plain  of  Rephaim,  coming  down  on  the  west  of  Beit  Suf&fa  > 
and  north  of  Sherafat,  joined  the  one  we  were  in.  The  latter 
now  takes  the  name  of  Wady  el-Werd  or  Valley  of  Roses  ;  not 
as  a  mere  &ncy  name,  hut  fiom  the  fact  that  roses  are  here  ex* 
tensity  cidtivated.  The  gardens  or  rather  fields  of  roses, 
among  dive  trees  and  vineyards,  commence  above  M&lihah  and 
continue  nearly  to  'Ain  Y&lo.  The  ground  is  ploughed  over ; 
and  the  rose  bushes  are  planted  quite  far  apart.  We  met  twenty 
or  more  women  with  loads  of  the  blossoms  on  tlieir  heads,  going 
to  market  in  the  city  ;  where  the  roses  bring  about  four  piastres 
the  rotl^  and  are  used  for  making  rose  water. 

We  were  now  upon  the  Gaza  road  ;  along  which  were  many 
marks  of  antiquity,  though  we  noticed  no  tmoes  of  ancie&t 
pavement.  At  9.15  Bher&t  was  stiU  nearer  to  us  on  the  left ;  * 
and  also  a  Tell  on  the  same  side  called  Beit  MirmtL  Here  the 
valley  becomes  contracted  between  rocky  ridges  on  each  side. 
At  9.20  we  came  to  'Ain  Yalo,  a  small  fountain  on  the  left  hand, 
considerably  above  the  bottom  of  the  vallev.  The  issue  of 
water  is  quite  small,  and  not  very  cold.  From  this  fountain 
M&lihah  gets  its  suj^ply  of  water.  Here  is  a  small  hea])  of  ruin.s, 
perhaps  of  a  former  chapel,  with  two  or  three  smali  columns. 
We  stopped  five  minutes. 

The  path  oontmues  along  the  bed  of  the  TaUey,  on  a  course 
about  west,  to  'Ain  Haniyeh.  At  9.30  Wady  Ahmed  came  in 
on  the  left,  from  the  north  side  of  Beit  J^la ;  a  deep  valley,  down 
which  comes  a  road  from  Beit  Jala  and  Bethlehem.  Afterwards 
the  valley  opens  a  little  ;  and  the  path  lies  along  above  tlio  bot- 
tom on  the  left.  At  9.45  there  was  an  excavated  sepulchre  by 
the  way  side  above  us.  We  came  at  9.50  to  'Ain  Haniyeh, 
known  to  the  Latins  and  to  travellers  as  the  fountain  of  Philip. 
This  is  somewhat  larger  than  'Ain  Yfilo.  It  is  in  like  manner 
on  the  hiE-side  above  the  road ;  and  watere  extensive  gardens  of 
vegetables  in  the  valley  below.  Here,  too,  are  a  few  oolmnns  in 
a  field  near  by ;  and  at  the  fountain  is  seen  an  immense  blod^ 
like  a  fragment  of  the  shaft  of  a  very  large  column.  These  are 
probably  the  remains  of  a  chapeL*    The  ibuntain  and  gardens 

'  See  above,  p.  104.  waa  yet  standing;  Qturcam.  IT.  p.  697. 

'  Bearings  at  9  o'clock  :  M&lihah,  W.  ^  Pococko  II.  i.  pp.  45,  46. — Aa  to  the  1»> 

m.    Sberafat  S.    Beit  Sdfafa  S.  4S*  EL  gend,  which  maket  tliistiielbaiitaiiiwhflra 

*  Sherafat  here  horv  S.  50  K.  Philip  baptized  tbB  nuwll,  M  bdow  vm* 

*  In  the  days  of  Quaresiaius,  aud  eveu  der  Majr  7th. 
•P  late  as  Pococke,  a  put  of  thii  duuMl 
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belong  to  tbe  village  of  Welejeli ;  though  that  village  itself  is 
supplied  by  a  £>i]iitain  within  it.   Here  again  we  stopped  fiva 

minutes. ' 

The  path  soon  descends  to  the  bed  of  the  valley ;  and  is 
sufficiently  rough  and  ditHcult.  At  10.10  the  village  Welejeh 
was  high  on  our  right,  three  eighths  of  a  mile  distant,  on  the 
west  side  of  a  short  and  steep  side  Wady.'  We  came  at  10.30, 
hy  a  steep  ascent,  to  the  Tiluige  of  Bittir,  placed  at  a  consider-' 
able  elevation  on,  or  rather  just  beyond,  the  western  flank  of  Wady 
Bittlr,  which  here  conies  in  from  the  southeast.  Its  head  is 
near  el-Khfldr  (St.  George).  As  it  here  enters  tlie  Wady  which 
we  had  followed  down,  its  sides  are  high,  steej),  and  rugged  ;  and 
from  this  point  the  united  valley  is  called  Wady  Bittir.  In  front 
of  the  village  the  whole  Wtuly  turns  short  to  the  right ;  and 
then  sweeps  around  a^n  to  the  left  in  almost  a  semicircle  ; 
enclosing  a  large  and  high  Tell,  which  is  connected  by  a  lower 
narrow  ridge  with  the  table  hind  on  the  south.  At  the  Tillage, 
which  thus  stands  in  an  angle,  is  a  fine  fountain,  laiger  than 
both  those  we  had  already  seoi,  and  with  water  enough  to  turn 
a  miU.  Below  the  fountain  are  extensive  gardens  on  terraces. 
There  are  marks  upon  the  steep  rocks  near  by,  as  if  a  channel 
had  once  been  carried  along  them  ;  perhaps  lor  a  mill.  The 
village  is  not  large ;  and  seemed  poor  and  dirty.  It  is  probably 
the  Baethcr  of  the  Septuagint  and  Jerome.* 

Taking  an  old  man  as  guide,  and  leading  our  hones  with 
difficulty  up  the  steep  and  slippery  rocks  along  the  path,  we 
ascended  northwest  to  the  summit  of  the  Tell  in  fifteen  minutes 
txm.  tibe  village.  The  top  of  the  connecting  ridge  or  neck  is 
narrow  and  rocky.  Where  it  joins  the  steep  southern  side  of 
the  Tell,  it  has  apparently  been  cut  through  ;  and  thus  a  wide 
trench  formed,  above  which  the  summit  of  the  Tell  rises  some 
forty  feet.  This  wide  trench  may  ])os8ibly  be  artificial ;  but  its 
width  and  the  height  of  the  Tell  above  it  would  seem  rather  to 
indicate  the  contrary.  On  the  declivity  of  the  Tell  towards  the 
villl^ge,  east  of  the  neck,  are  three  excavated  caves  of  some 
extent ;  perhaps  sepnlchrM.  The  top  of  the  Tell  has  an  area  Kti 
Ave  or  six  acres ;  the  northern  part  being  somewhat  lower  than 
the  southern  ;  and  the  whole  is  more  or  less  ploughed  and  cul- 
tivated. The  soil  is  very  stony  ;  and  the  stones  have  been 
gathered  and  thrown  together  in  many  unmeaning  heaps.  We 

'  Vnm  tin  Snmtaln,  Bittir  bora  8.  45"  the  yollej  for  Rt^ean  minuteg,  and  then  os- 

W.  oending.  IL    697.  PocockelL  i.  jk  46. 

*  Hi!*  Is  tiw  Tillage  known  to  ibe  Latins  *  See  note  on  p.  156,  above.  JeranM 

as  "  Villa  Sancti  Philippi."   It  U  correctly  has             fer  the  Qt^p  of  the  Scptua- 

daacnbed  bj  i^oarewnim  m  on  the  hiU->  ^ut,  doubdeaa  from  the  reading  l^at^p. — 

ilda^  aad  wcbed  tgr  aioMing  tiio  TaUey  Pooodte  write*  the  nme  Bttur,  and  sap- 

finoi  llieftaiitaiii;  thatii^  t^deeotndiqg  poaee  H  to  be  Ibr  Botfapsor;  IL  L  p.  4& 
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saw  one  or  two  aqiiAred  stones  on  the  sontliwest  aide.  Otberwise 
there  is  no  trace  of  rains ;  except  upon  the  highest  point, 
towards  the  ntMrtheast,  where  are  the  remains  of  what  was  once 
aj^rently  a  square  tower,  of  perhajis  forty  feet  on  each  side.  It 
was  built  of  stones  broken  to  a  rough  surt'ace  ;  and  the  whole 
was  of  the  very  rudest  construction.  There  is  no  water  nearer 
than  the  fountain  at  the  village  below  ;  nor  is  there  any  trace 
of  cisterns.  The  spot  is  now  called  Khirbet  el-Yehtld,  *■  Bains 
of  the  Jews.' 

Fiom  this  sommit  we  saw  upon  the  soathem  hills  liie  Til- 
lages Htlsdn  and  el-Kabu  ;  and  on  the  northern,  beyond  Wady 
Bitttr,  the  ruins  of  Kuriet  el-Sa'ideh.  We  could  also  distinguish 
the  point  where  the  Wady  Bittir  unites  with  the  great  Wady 
from  Kulonieh,  near  the  villa<re  'Akilr  ;  perhaps  an  hour  and  a 
half  distant  from  where  we  stood,  ^ear  it  is  a  place  called  Deir 
esh-Sheikh.* 

This  Tell,  from  its  strong  position  and  proximity  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Bitttr,  has,  on  the  straogth  of  the  latter  name,  been  of 
late  years  assumed  as  the  rite  of  the  ancient  Be^er;*  the  scene 
of  the  last  great  catastrophe  of  the  Jews  in  their  war  gainst 
Hadrian  under  the  leadership  of  the  fiunous  Bar-cochba,  Son 
of  a  Star." '  To  enable  us  to  form  a  judnrmont  on  this  point,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  bring  together  the  few  historical  data  which 
have  come  down  to  us. 

The  writers  of  the  Talmud  place  Bether  at  four  miles  from  the 
sea.*  Ensebius,  on  the  contrary,  speaks  of  it  as  a  city  strongly 
fortified,  and  not  &t  distant  from  Jerusalem.'  This  slight  notice 
firan  the  &ther  of  ecdssiasticsl  history,  is  all  that  we  have 
relating  to  Bether,  except  from  Jewish  writers.  The  name  jBe- 
ffccr  or  Beth^Tar*  seems  not  to  have  been  ancient ;  but  to  have 
become  known  only  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 
It  is  rendered  domus  inquisiforis  vcl  ejrplorationis ;  because, 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Holy  City,  watchmen  are  said  to  have 
been  posted  there  to  spy  out  those  going  up  to  visit  the  ruins, 
and  inform  against  them.^  If  any  stress  can  be  laid  upon  this 
etymology,  it  would  seem  to  imply  that  Bether  was  on  the  north 

*  B«aring<)  from  the  Tell :  Bittir  S.  45'  idas  'ASffidvov  icori  B£^dt|pa  •fikuf^  Ifrii 
£.  HibAnl86  .  el-Kabu  265%  Kuriet  jlyoxv/wr^trAr 'liywraAj^  o&  ff^tfbs 
e»Mdeh  868*.   Junetion  of  Wady  Kttfr  it6pj>t»  SitrrAov. 

^  •  Heb.  ufloany  *»r*»a,  •ppamilly  ftr 


jQdischer  Krieg,  etc  §  20.    Traiislntt'd  by  P-  Eusebius  writes  Bfd^pa.  ns  in  the 

W.  W.  Turner  in  BibUotb.  Sacra,  18-13,  p.  preceding  note.    Lat  Bether,  Jiethar,  £^ 

488  Kj.  thara.  Biter,  etc. 

♦  Reland  Palffst.  p.  639.  Muntcr  Jud.  Krieg  §  20.  n.    Also  in 

*  EuMb.  H.  E.  4.  6,  kKftiffearros  ^  rov  Bibbutb.  Sac.  1843,  do.  43U,  467.  Li^V> 


Mfinter 
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of  Jerusalem  ;  since  the  greater  number  of  Jewish  visitors  would 
naturally  come  from  that  (juurtor ;  where  a  very  large  population 
of  Jews  continued  to  reside  undisturbed  in  Galilee  and  the  adja- 
cent region. 

Jeroh  writen  dewiibe  Beiher  as  a  city  of  great  extent  and 
s  wt  populatioii ;  but  their  accounts  are  highly  exaggerated. 
It  had,  they  say,  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  synagogues  ; 
in  each  four  hundred  teachers  ;  and  in  the  smalleet  four  hundred 
scholars.'  Jerome  speaks  of  tlio  "  many  thonewids"  of  Jews  who 
had  taken  refuge  there  from  the  Romans.*  The  siege  continued 
for  three  and  a  half  years  ;  and  the  city  was  cai)turcd  with  great 
bloodshed  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  year  of  Hadrian,  in 
A.  D.  135.*  The  Talmudists  relate,  that  eight  huudred  thou- 
sand personji  weie  slain  in  Bother ;  that  the  horses  waded  up  to 
ibdr  mouths  in  bUxtd ;  and  that  the  blood  of  those  that  Ml 
roUed  along  in  its  current  stones  of  £>ur  pounds  weight.^  How-i 
ever  exaggerated  all  this  may  be,  it  seems  a  necessary  oondusion, 
that  Bother  was  a  city  of  some  size  and  strength. 

Where  then  was  this  city  situated  ?  Not  at  the  Betamm 
of  the  Itineraries,  on  the  way  from  Csesarea  to  Antipatris  and 
Lydda  ;  *  although  the  name  accords  suliiciently  well.  This  too 
would  neaily  agree  with  the  testimony  of  the  Babbins,  that 
Bother  was  ftur  Boman  miles  distant  fiom  the  sea.  But  Beta- 
mm was  apparently  nothing  more  than  a  village  or  station  on 
the  great  road,  and  must  have  been  well  known  to  Eusebius ; 
who  nevertheless  testifies,  that  Bother  was  a  strong  city  near 
Jerusalem."  The  reputed  origin  of  the  name  Bether  or  Beth- 
Tar,  as  above  given,  implies  that  it  was  near  Jerusalem,  and 
probably  on  the  north.  And  further,  the  many  cajitives  taken 
in  the  final  catastrophe  of  this  war,  were  exposed  for  sale  at  the 
Terebinth,  or  house  of  Abraham,  near  Hebron ;  afterwards  at 
Gasa ;  aid  then  those  remaining  were  transported  to  Egypt.' 
Now  if  Bether  was  near  Jerusidem,  the  removal  of  the  captives 
in  this  direction  was  natural  and  obvious ;  whfle,  if  it  lay  upon 
the  plain  and  near  the  sea,  such  a  course  was  unnatural  and 
improbable. — Yet  a  Jewish  traveller  of  tlie  fourteenth  century 
linds  Bether  on  tlie  way  between  Samaria  and  Arsuf,  at  a  place 
of  ruins  then  called  Bether.  This  was  |»rubal)ly  the  carher 
Betarum  ;  and  seems  to  mark  a  Jewi.sh  tradition  of  the  over- 
throw of  Bar-cochba  as  connected  with  that  spot.' 

'  Mdnter  1.  c.  and  in  BibliotU.  Sac.  iS43,  *  Itin.  Antonini  et  Hiero&  ed  Weaaelixig, 
p.  430.  pp.  150,  GOO. 


*  So  according  to  the  best  aoconnts,  *  S«e  fhlly  in  Vol  L  p.  869.  n.  8.  [IL  7. 
MQnter  L  c.    Others  make  it  A.  D.  143.  n.  8.] 

*  See  Valenns'  Note  on  Enseb.  H.  £.  4.  '  Islmk  Chek>  in  A.  D.  1831 ;  Carmofy, 
e.  a.  4.  Mflnter  L  o.  Kblioth.  Sao.  1848,  Itiu.  p.  258. 


■  Comm.  in  Zach.  viii.  19. 
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Nor  ean  Bother  have  been  Bitiiated  at  Bethrhoioii,  nor  at 

Bethlehem,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some.  There  is  no  affinity 
between  the  names ;  nor  is  there  any  other  circumstance  to 
suggest  an  kleiitity.*  • 

vVas  then  the  city  of  Bother  identical  with  the  Tell  now 
known  as  Khirbct  el-Yehiiu,  near  the  village  of  Bittir?  The 
liamee,  though  not  the  same,  are  yet  safficiently  in  aooord.* 
The  plaee  also  is  strong ;  and  it  is  not  far  fiom  Jerusalem. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mere  name  cannot  here  detennine 
the  question;  any  more,  indeed,  tlian  in  the  ease  of  Betanim, 
wliich  we  have  jnst  considered.  Then,  too,  according  to  the 
repnted  origin  of  the  name,  we  sliould  look  for  the  city  on  the 
north  of  Jernsalem,  rather  than  on  the  west.  And,  further,  the 
absence  of  all  traces  of  ancient  fortiticatious,  of  ancient  dwellings, 
and  of  any  supply  of  water,  puts  it  beyond  any  conceivable 
possibility,  that  tins  ootdd  ever  have  been  the  site  of  a  strong 
and  popnlons  eity  with  its  many  synagogues  ;  which  sostained  a 
siege  of  three  and  a  half  years  ;  and  where  tens  of  thousands  of 
Jews,  if  not  hundreds  of  thousands,  were  slain  or  led  away  into 
captivity.  The  name  does  not  require,  nor  do  the  oiicnmstances 
admit  of  such  a  supposition. 

The  name  Bittir,  as  I  have  said,  is  in  itself  no  more  decisive 
than  the  name  Bctanim  ;  strenin^thened.  too,  as  the  latter  is,  by 
a  Jewish  tradition.  Nor  can  the  name  Khirbet  el-Yehiid  (Kuins 
of  the  Jews)  well  be  regarded  as  otheswise  than  modem.  Of 
course  it  did  not  come  fiom  the  Jews  themselves ;  and  therefore 
marks  no  tradition  of  theirs.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  R.  Parchi,  the  best  of  the  early  Jewish  traveUers,  speaks 
of  a  Bether  as  three  hours  west  by  south  of  Jerusalem  ;  referring 
doubtless  to  this  spot.'  But  he  mentions  neither  ruins,  nor 
name,  nor  tradition,  as  connecting  the  place  with  tlie  history  of 
Bar-coehha.  Yet  he  was  a  zealous  searclier  after  Jewish  anti- 
quities ;  and,  had  the  name  Khirbet  el-Yehud  been  at  that 
time  extant,  he  would  not  have  been  likely  to  pass  it  over  with- 
oat  notice.* 

The  only  remains  of  masonry,  which  can  be  regarded  as  having 

*  CellaHiw  and  odiera  refer  to  Betb-ho-  212,  **  The  Sheikh  pointed  to  the  Ulb  he- 
ron; an  opinion  n>Ait<>il  by  Roland.  Soe  hind  the  modem  villa^ro,  rising  to  ahont 
Reland  Palicst.  p.  Ci  liani  Not.  the  same  height  as  that  [of  the  TellJ  on 
Orbiji,  II.  p.  450. — Barnniiis  a.<wumed  which  we  stood,  and  remarked,  *  They  shot 
TVt)il<'hcm,  "  audaci  manu,*^  us  Lightfoot  itt  them  from  that  hill.'  *Who  shot  at 
ha.H  it ;  0pp.  ed  Lenad.  IL  p.  143.  \^  iioin  ?  '  I  inqnlred.  *  Oh  !  I  don't  know,' 

•  Fertke  RabUnio  n^a,  W^a,  we  he  rcp!io<l ;  '  it  wn»  a  long  while  ago.  How 
should  expect  at  least  tlu;  ArMc  svllnl-lo  "'""'1'^  ^  know  ?  "  This  isgruvely  bro.ight 
JSeU,  u  in  Beit  Jula :  but  the  Arabic  name  f*>rward,  as  a  trustworthy  popular  tnulition 
jmr  ii  not  •©  written  or  {mmmaeed.  ^  ^«        and  oiip*«w  of  Bother  by  tl.o 


•  Benj.  of  Tnd.  by  Asbcr,  II.  p.  438.       Romans,  more  tkaa  MNraoteen  hondrad 

*  The  following  passage  isichaructcristio  y®*'* 
of  the  antlior  of  the  ttoty  CtSjt  IL  p. 
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belonged  to  a  fortification,  are  those  of  the  square  tower  on  the 
highest  point,  akeady  described.  It  was  bmlt  of  small  stones 
roughly  biokni,  if  bndcen  at  all ;  and  was  of  the  rudest  oon* 
■kmction.  Hence  it  bears  much  more  the  appearance  of  hvnng 
been  built  as  the  stronghold  of  some  Arab  robber  chief ;  like 
that  now  Been  at  KOstOl,  where  the  fiunily  Abu  Ghauflib  some* 
times  took  refuge.* 

It  may  bo  said,  tliat  in  other  instances,  as  at  Jotapata,  all 
traces  of  former  fortifications  have  vanished,  and  yet  no  one 
doubts  the  identity  of  the  site.  But  iu  the  case  of  Jotapata, 
the  place  is  at  once  recognised  by  its  correspondence  with  the 
minute  description  of  Josephus.  And  althou^^  the  fortifications 
bare  disaiq[>eaied,  yet  the  foundations  of  the  town  are  still  seen ; 
and  the  cisterns  and  caverns  of  the  fortress  remain.'  So  too  in 
respect  to  the  ancient  strong  place  Beth-Zacharia,  which  we 
visited  four  days  later  ;  although  its  walls  and  defences  are 
gone,  yet  the  foundations,  and  the  cohunns,  and  the  cisterns  still 
remain  ;  and  they  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  its  identity^  nor  of 
its  ancient  imj)ortancc  and  strength." 

From  all  these  cousideratious,  it  would  seem  to  follow  ibat 
we  cannot  as  yet  definitely  assume,  that  the  great  and  strong 
dty  of  Bother  was  situated  on  or  around  the  Tell  of  Bittlr. 

I  venture  here  to  repeat  a  suggestion  which  I  have  formerly 
made  ;*  and  which  I  desiro  to  have  regarded  only  as  a  sugges" 
tion,  to  be  hereafter  perhaps  received  or  rejected,  according  as 
new  facts  and  circumstances  shall  be  discovered.  It  is  simply 
the  inquiry,  Whether  after  all  Bether  wmy  not  have  been  the 
same  with  Bethel  ?  The  change  from  I  to  r  is  a  common  one 
in  all  languages.  It  is,  too,  a  circumstance  to  be  remarked,  that 
all  the  later  Jewish  writers,  who  alone  speak  of  Bether y  seem  to 
make  no  mention  of  Betikd  whatever,  as  then  existing ;  and  speak 
of  it  only  in  connection  with  its  history  in  the  Old  Testament.' 
The  Talnmdists,  writing  in  Galilee  and  Babylon,  far  from  Judea 
and  forbidden  to  set  foot  upon  its  soil,  might  easily  lose  sight  of 
the  identity  of  the  two  names.  That  the  name  Bethel  was 
actually  changed,  and  that  the  form  Btthar  did  for  a  time  pre- 
vail, a})pears  from  the  language  of  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim  in 
A.  D.  333.  In  going  from  Neapolis  to  Jerusalem  he  saw,  on 
the  left  hand,  twelve  or  thirteen  Koman  miles  from  the  latter 
city,  a  ''villa^"  called  Bethar,*  This  corresponds  precise^ 
with  the  position  of  Bethel   And  Jerome  expressly  refers  tho 

*  See  abone,  p.  168.  0pp.  II.  p.  185.  od  Leusd.    Reland  Pa- 

*  Soc  al>ove,  pp.  105,  IOC.  laj.<*t  p.  C8C  sq. 

'  See  below,  uoder  Maj  8th.  *  Itin.  Uieroi.  p.  £88  iq.  "  inde  Nea- 

*  See  more  fn  BibHothecft  Socm,  1843,  poll]  millia  xxvw  enntftnis  Hieranlem  to 
p.  458  Kq.  parte  Kinistra  est  vIIIa  qutr  diritor  BtUuB* 

*  See  Ughtfoot  iu  hie  artiole  on  BetUU;  . . .  lode  Hiennaleiii  millia  xiL** 
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catastrophe  of  the  Jews  under  Hadrian  to  Bethel;  showing 
apparently  tliat  he  regarded  this  as  the  Bether  of  the  Rabbins.* 
If  this  view  ho  well  luunded,  we  have  a  site  not  far  distant 
from  Jerusalem,  near  the  great  road  on  Hlq  norths  with  extensive 
and  important  niina  still  remaining ;  and  occup3ring  a  podtion  not 
80  strong  indeed  as  the  Tell  of  Bitttr,  but  yet  far  stronger  than 
the  ute  of  Eleatheropolis.  It  might  throw  light  upon  the  ques- 
tion, were  travellers  to  fexaminft  further  the  ruins  of  Bethel ;  and 
ascertain,  whether  or  not  among  them  there  are  perhaps  traces 
of  that  Jcwinh  synagogue  architecture^  of  which  we  found  so 
many  remains  in  Galilee.' 

We  returned  to  the  \'illage  of  Bittir,  and  took  our  lunch  at 
the  foontain,  onder  the  shade  of  a  wide-spreading  maLbeny  tree. 
Our  purpose  was  to  return  by  a  different  route ;  so  as  to  pass  in 
sight  of  'Ain  Kl^m.  Setting  off  at  12.10,  we  first  followed  up 
tlie  valley,  and  came  at  12.30  to  the  fork  at  the  side  Wady  of 
Welejeh.  A  path  leads  up  on  the  east  side  of  this  Wady;  but 
wc  missed  it,  and  clambered  the  steep  hill  among  the  rocks  for  a 
time  without  path  ;  thus  losing  ten  minutes.  At  length  wo 
found  a  man  in  the  fields,  and  took  him  as  a  guide.  He  soon 
brought  us  into  the  pilgrims'  road  leading  over  from  St.  Philip's 
fountain  to  St.  John's  m  the  Desert.  It  was  sufficiently  rugged 
and  bad«  At  12.45  we  were  opposite  Welejeh,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant.*  Our  coarse  was  about  north  to  the  top  of  the 
ridge  between  the  two  great  valleys.  This  we  reached  at  1.05  ; 
and  looked  down  into  the  Wady  Beit  Ilanlna,  coming  from 
Kulonieh.    Here  we  stopped  fur  ten  minutes. 

At  our  feet  was  the  small  village  of  Jaura  in  a  short  side 
valley  or  nook.  Further  down  the  great  valley,  on  the  other  side, 
was  Q&ikf ;  opposite  to  which,  our  guide  said,  is  the  fountain  and 
ruined  convent  called  el-Habis,  the  native  name  for  St.  John's 
in  the  Desert,  about  an  hour  fiom  'Am  E&rim.*  In  the  south, 
on  the  western  brow  of  the  mountains,  nearlv  in  a  line  with 
Jedilr,  but  less  distant,  was  pointed  out  Beit  Sak&rieh,  which  we 
visited  afterwards.  'Ain  Karim  was  not  here  visible  ;  but  Suba 
was  in  sight,  as  also  Kulonieh,  Ncby  tSamwil,  and  other  places.' 

*  Hieron  Comm.  in   Zach.   viii.   I!>,  writern.   Jetximc  himself  apparentlj  men- 

**  Capta  nrbfl  Bethel,  ad  qnaiii  niultu  itiillia  tions  Hittir  as  Bcethtr  ;  Me  on  p.  2G6,  n.  8. 

confugerunt  .ladieorum  :  aratnm  templnm  *  E.  g.  at  Kefr  Bir'im,  Meiron,  Irbid, 

in  ignomimain  jnatis  oppreasn,  %  Tito  Tell  H6m,  K«de^  etc.    We  did  not  rerisit 

Anotto  RnfiA.'*  Tie  mentaoii  of  Titna  An-  Bethel ;  and  I  regret  diftt  ^  thonght  of 

nias  (Tnrauns)  Rufus  shows,  that  Jcmmo  further  examinati<':i  <1i<I  not  oocnr  to  mOi 

is  here  neaking  of  events  iSbmX  took  place  while  I  was  in  a  situation  to  iwalise  it 

under  Hadrian^TinemoDt  snggeate  that  *  Bearings  at  12.45 1  W«b^  186%  ^ 

.B'^A''/ is  here  a  falge  rcinling  for  B'  th'-r;  m.    Husiiu  iO.T. 

Uist.  des  Emp.  II.  p.  ^iOU.    Bat  thcra  is  *  Tobler  OenkbL  p.  65ti.  Prokesch, 

no  trace  of  anj  Tarioge  nadlng;  nor  le  ISOL   See  (taanamiiM  H.  p.  707. 

JMA«r  tfaa  foim  nmdlj  fbond  in  Litfin  *  Beniiois  at  1  jO0  s  J«u»  N»  8S*  E.  i 
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Starting  again  at  1.20,  we  etrack  the  road  from  Jama  to 
Jerusalem ;  and  kept  upon  it  along  the  biow  above  the  great 
TaUey  about  N.  E.  by  N.  At  1.40  'Ain  E6rim  was  below  us  on 
the  left ;  a  large  and  flourishing  village,  with  the  Franciscan 
convent  of  St.  Jolm  the  Baptist  in  the  midst.  There  is  also  a 
fountain.  The  village  was  Wlow  in  a  nook  or  recess  from  the 
great  valley  ;  and  was  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  us.'  It  is 
doubtless  the  Karon  or  Curtrm  of  the  kSei)tuagint  and  Jerome.* 

We  now  kept  along  the  usual  road,  which  passes  just  north 
of  Mftlihah,  on  a  ooniBe  about  east  At  2.10  we  croBsed  an 
indentation  of  the  ridge ;  having  M&libah  on  a  Tell  just  on  our 
right.  In  five  minutes  more  we  struck  again  our  roiEul  of  this 
morning  ;  but  almost  immediately  left  it  by  a  fork  on  the  right, 
leading  through  the  nortliern  part  of  the  plaip  of  Bephaim.  At 
2.30  we  came  out  upon  tbe  low  ridge  on  the  west  of  that  plain.' 
Here  we  could  distinguish  the  valley  running  out  from  its  south- 
west part ;  and  couhl  see  beyond  the  plain  the  convent  of  Miir 
Ehas  and  its  green  Tell.  Passing  on  now  hy  the  direct  road, 
we  reached  the  Yfrfa  gate  of  Jenualem  at  3  o'clock. 

n.  EXCUB8I0N  TO  THE  VICINITY  OF  HEBRON. 

Friday^  May  7th, — ^As  we  expected  to  be  absent  over  night, 
we  took  with  us  both  of  our  servants,  and  all  our  mules,  with  tent 
and  beds.  We  left  tlie  Y^fa  gate  at  7.35,  on  the  Bethlehem 
road  ;  and  reached  Mar  EliAs  at  8.25.  Here  at  the  well  were 
several  men,  Greek  Christians,  from  Beit  Jala.  We  inquired 
of  them  about  a  Kamah  in  this  region  ;  but  they  knew  of  none. 
We  engaged  one  of  them  as  a  guide  ;  and  turned  more  to  the 
right,  on  the  road  to  Beit  Jala.  A  low  ridge  on  the  right  is  called 
TabQlyeh ;  and  after  five  minutes  was  a  hill  on  the  left,  called 
Bds  EU^  Here  too  was  a  laige  sarcophagus  turned  partly 
over  on  one  side,  called  Mary's  cradle  ;  with  small  heaps  of  stones 
around  it.  The  road  from  Mdr  Eliis  to  Bethlehem  runs  along 
the  dividing  ridge,  between  the  deep  valley  on  tlie  left,  running 
eastwards,  and  the  long  basin  of  Wady  Ahmed,  whicli  runs  otl' 
northwest  under  Beit  Juhi  to  Wady  Bittir.  One  of  tlie  branches 
of  the  latter  begins  not  far  from  Mar  Elias  in  tbe  southwest. 

m.   Satdf  N.  25°  W.    K&8tQl2°.   K&16.  Samwil  17%  'AinKikrim  9%i  m.— €omu 

nieh  24°.   Neby  Samwfl  25*.   Bdt  Ikw  Tobler  DeokbL  pp.  000.  780  aq. 
89*.   BeitS6rik  3")°.    Reit  Lahm  138°.       '  Sco  above,  p.   156,  n.  Sept 

Beit  J&la  141  .     Beit   Sakirieh  199'.  Kaptfi,  Jerome  Carcan, — For  the  account 

Bta&n  20 r.    S^ha  33')  .— Theipilkgetor  given  by  the  Latiiit  TMpeotinfir  the  house 

Beit  Lahm  and  Buit  .Jiilii  were  not  di«-  of  Klisabotli,  tht>  ronvent  and  church  of 

tinctly  visible;  they  stand  upon  the  eastern  the  Nativity  of  .loim  the  BuutUt,  and  tbo 

slope  of  their  hilli^  and  mm  tbni  not  so-  fountain  of  St.  Mary,  so  called,  tee  Qpm» 

toally  in  sight.  pcftniua  II.  pp.  700-712. 

'  fieaiiu^  at  1 .  40 :  Suba  315°.  Neby      '  Hero  the  Mount  oi  OiiTes  bore  N.  0B*  & 
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Turninj]^  from  tlie  road  a  little  towards  the  left,  we  came  at 
8.50  to  el-Khamia,  or  Khirbot  Khiunis.  Here  are  cisterns,  a 
few  hewn  stones,  and  some  fnigmcnts  of  columns,  marking  a 
small  ancient  site.  The  guide  said  there  were  also  sepulchres, 
ftnd  the  duor  of  a  church  ;  but  the  latter  proved  to  be  merely 
tliree  <Mr  fsmt  lather  large  hewn  stones  thrown  tpgethei^  one  of 
which  was  groove^r'  phuse  is  pomted  oat  oy  the  Latin 

monks  at  the  present  day,  as  the  Kamah  mentioned  by  Matthew, 
supposed  to  he  near  Eachel's  tomb.'  We  had  heard  of  this  in 
J erusalem  ;  and  also,  that  some  of  the  recent  Latin  converts  in 
Beit  Jala  now  spoke  of  this  spot  as  Ramah.  But  the  Greeks 
know  nothing  of  it  ;  nor  does  Quarewmiusor  the  earlier  travellers  , 
speak  of  it.  Yet  Eusehiiis  and  Jerome  assume  a  Hamah  near 
Bethlehem,  in  order  to  aflbrd  an  explanation  of  the  language  of 
Mattiiew.*  This  however  is  quite  tmneeessaiy.  In  the  original 
passage  of  Jeremiah,  Rachel,  the  ancestress  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  is  poetically  introduced  as  bewailing  the  departure 
of  her  descendants  into  exile,  from  Bamah  of  Benjamin,  t^eir 
place  of  rendezvous.* 

Ten  minutes  hronght  us  to  Rachel's  tomb.  This  had  been 
enlarged  since  our  former  visit,  by  the  atldition  of  a  square  court 
on  the  east  side,  with  high  walls  and  arches.  Beyond  the  road 
which  passes  here,  and  northeast  I'rom  the  tomb,  we  looked  at 
the  traces  of  an  ancient  aquedtict,  whiph  was  carried  np  the  slope 
of  the  hill  by  means  of  tubes  or  petfomted  blocks  of  stone,  fitted 
together  with  sockets  and  tenons,  and  originally  cemented.  "We, 
saw  other  like  traces  further  up  the  Ull  the  next  day ;  but 
stones  of  this  kind  are  seen  nowhere  else  in  this  region; 

We  left  Rachel's  tomb  at  9.15  for  Urtas  ;  at  first  along  the 
camel  road  to  Hebron,  which  passes  on  the  west  of  Bethlehem. 
At  9.30,  we  turned  more  to  the  left,  in  order  to  gain  the  ])ath 
along  the  aqueduct.  This  we  struck  at  5.40,  and  tollowed  it. 
There  are  frequent  openings  in  the  aqueduct ;  and  the  stones 
adjacent  to  them  seem  to  he  hollowed  out ;  but  the  aqueduct  in 
this  paH  is  later,  and  is  mostly  laid  with  tubes  of  pottery.  By  a 
mistake  of  our  guide  we  turned  down  the  steep  slope  on  the  left  too 
soon  ;  and  after  a  very  difficult  'descent  reached  Urtas  at  10.5, 
some  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  aqueduct.  This  is  prob» 
ablv  the  Etavi  of  the  Scriptures.* 

Here  is  a  large  and  noble  fountain  with  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  reservoir.  The  ruins  of*  a  former  village  are  scattered 
among  the  rocks  on  the  dechvity  of  the  northern  hill.  The 

'  Bearings  from  fl-Khnrids :    Fareidis       *  MutL  2,  18,  quoted  from  Jcr.  81,  II; 
Convent  of  B<  th|p|icm  15r.  B«ll   eomp.  Jer.  40,  1.— Sec  Onoinait  tit  Rt^» 
J&k  233'.   KObbet  liahU  133%  i  m.         maU.    KeUuid  FaL  p.  964. 

*  Prakewh  p.  110.    S«lzba«her  II  p.      *  Jer.  81,  11;  oomp.  40,  1. 
164.  .     *   »  8m  Vol.  L  ^  477.  (0. 168.] 
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level  land  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  has  been  leased  by  Mr 
Meshullam,a  convert  from  Judaism  ;  who  formerly  kept  a  hotel  in 
Jerusalem.  He  had  now  brought  it  under  tillage  for  three  years, 
and  raised  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  Jerusalem  market.  The 
fieldt  are  all  ungated  Smh  the  foantain ;  and  in  ibk  oonntiy 
eveiything  thriyes  wiUi  water.  A0  seen  fiom  above,  the  bottom 
of  the  vaUey,  thus  cultivated,  presented  a  beau^ifiil  appearance* 
There  was  nothing  of  the  scientific  tUlage  o^  western  Europe ; 
yet  sucli  is  the  strength  of  the  soil  and  the  abundance  of  water, 
that  the  xetoiDB  are  larger,  and  (as  MeshuUam  said)  lemunera^ 
tive. 

We  met  here  seven  or  eight  Americans,  men  and  women, 
Seventh  Day  Baptists  from  Philadelphia  and  the  vicinity.  They 
had  come  out  as  nuBsionaries  to  introduce  agriculture  among  the 
JewB ;  but  being  unacquainted  with  the  luiguage  and  cuBtoms 
of  the  country,  and  therefore  helpless,  they  had  been  taken  by 
MeshuUam  into  his  employ ;  where  they  found  at  least  food  and 
shelter.  They  did  not,  however,  appear  satisfied  ;  and  seemed 
to  us  likely  to  leave  the  place  so  soon  as  they  could  help  them- 
selves. Indeed,  in  the  course  of  the  following  winter,  a  quarrel 
arose  between  them  and  MeshuUam,  and  they  removed  to  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Yafa.  They  told  us  they  had  brought  out 
with  them  American  ploughs ;  but  could  make  no  use  of  them 
for  mmt  of  stronger  teams.  A  similar  colony  of  Gennans  had 
been  in  like  manner  employed  by  MeshuUam  twayeais  before  ; 
,a  glowing  report  from  whom  is  given  by  Ritter.  But  they  too 
had  become  dissatisfied  ;  and  were  now  dispersed.^  It  is  hanlly 
necessary  to  remark,  that  the  idea  of  speedily  converting  the 
J ews,  living  as  strangers  in  Palestine,  into  an  agricultural  people, 
is  altogetlier  visionary. 

Leaving  DrtAs  at  10.55  we  came  at  11.20  to  el-Burak,  the 
castle  at  the  Pools.  On  the  way  were  some  traces  of  an  ancient 
road.  At  this  time  the  lower  pool  was  empty  ;  in  the  middle 
one  the  water  covered  only  the  bottom  ;  whfle  the  upper  one 
was  full  or  nearly  so.  A  little  streemlet  fiiom  above  was  running 
into  the  middle  pool  at  its  upper  end.*  After  a  stop  of  five 
minutes  we  took  the  Hebron  road ;  and  at  11.35  were  on  the 
top  of  the  southern  hill.  Along  the  ascent  are  traces  of  eoL 
ancient  paved  road  ;  but  no  ruts.  The  village  and  convent  of 
8t.  George  ((,'1-Khiidr)  were  visible  in  the  nortli,  beyond  the  Viilley 
of  the  Pools. ^  On  the  left  b^]ow  us  was  a^  short  Wady,  with  a 
side  aqueduct.    We  now  kept  along  on  high  ground ;  and  soon 

•  '  Ritter,  Erdk.  XVI.  p.  282.  R  el-Bnrak  N.  4(i  i:  —For  the  8ub.«>eqnent 
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Lad  on  our  left  the  deep  Wady  BiySr,  here  a  narrow  gorge, 
running  oft*  about  N.  75°  E.  with  another  side  aqueduct,  and  a 
square  ruin  on  the  further  side,  called  Deir  el-Iienat.  We  soon 
descended  a  little  (at  11.50)  into  the  small  cultivated  plain  from 
wliich  the  Wady  issues.  In  this  plain  several  Wadys  unite, 
ooming  fiom  Tarioos  dunctioiis.  We  ioDofwed  up  a  ahalkyw  one^ 
8.  35**  W.  formerly  named  to  us  Wady  Tuheidumeh ;  and  at 
12.5  saw  on  our  right  the  ruin  of  Beit  F^ghilr,  half  a  mile 
'distant,  having  a  W^y  and  a  foontif^'  Beaching  the  head  of 
the  valley  at  12.30,  we  came  out  upon  level  land  ;  and  then  at 
12.40  rose  to  a  hit:^her  tract  of  table  land.  Here  Beit  Fejjar 
was  visible  on  high  ground  at  a  distance  in  the  soutlieast 
vvliile  nearer  to  us,  but  hidden  by  a  ridge,  was  said  to  be  the  ruin 
of  Bereikiit.  Ten  minutes  later,  the  ruin  Bereiktit  was  just 
visible  over  a  depression  in  the  ridge,  beaimg  116**.  .  This  formi 
corresponds  to  an  ancient  Beradkahf  which  gave  name  to  a  valley 
in  the  sonthr  of  Tekoa,  the -scene  of  Jehosaphaf  s  thanksgiving.' 
We  heard  of  it  on  our  former  journey  ;  but  it  was  first  visited 
by  Mr  Wolcott.*  The  ruins  lie  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley, 
on  a  small  eminence  ;  and  cover  three  or  four  acres.  The  Wady 
is  not  now  called  after  the  ruins,  except  just  op]X>8ite  to  them; 
but  bears  lower  down  the  name  of  Wady  Khanzireh. 

We  came  at  12.55  to  the  brow  of  a  long  descent,  looking  out 
oyer  a  lower  tract  of  countiy  on  the  south.  Here  Halhtd  came 
'  in  sight,  and  several  other  places.'  Half  way  or  more  down  the 
long  declivity  is  a  cistern  and  Kihleh  or  praying-place ;  where  at 
1«10  we  stopped  for  lunch.  Here  Merrlna,  a  small  ruin  was 
visible,  bearin«^  256%  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  beyond  the  green 
Wady.  We  set  off*  again  at  1.40,  and  descended  into  the  broad 
and  fertile  plain  of  Wady  'Arnib  runninj^  off  southeast  ;  and, 
after  crossing  a  low  swell,  came  to  another  like  valley  bearing 
the  same  name,  and  uniting  with  the  foi-mer  one  just  below. 
The  united  Wady  runs  to  Wady  Jehur  south  of  Tekoa,  and  so 
to  the  Dead  Sea.*  Beyond,  on  the  1^,  at  2  o'cbck,  we  had  a 
ruin  called  Beit  Za'ter.  At  2.10  we  reached  the  reeenroir  of 
KAfm  ;  the  village  being  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  on  the 
right.'  It  is  inhabited  ;  and  has  in  it  a  huge  rained  hoilding^ 
which  makes  quite  a  show  at  a  distance.* 

"  BMuing  of  BciiFAghAr,  N.  W  W.  |  *  ^^^-o  Vol.  T.  p.  491.  [ii.  189.1  Woltott 

m.  in  tiibliotb.  Sacra,  1843,  p.  4jL  Comp. 

*  Bawingsat  18.40t  Beit  F«mr  158*.  Wilson,  Land*  of  the  BlUa,  L  p.  SSSL 

Beit  Urnmar        .    B<  it  Sawir.  a  ruin,  Rittor  Knlk,  XV.  I  p.  a.ir>. 

881%  i  m.— In.-^teua  of  ikit  Fcjur,  Dr  •  Bearings  at  IL'.fi.'J:  Beit  Unamar 

Wiboo  writes  Beit  Flajar ;  bnt  erroneoiuly.  Haliiul  202  .  Kftftn  217\  Shiyiildl  178*. 

My  companion,  Dr  Smith,  took  special  *  Se«  Vol.  I.  p.  488.  [  i.  IHf*.  | 

p&Liu  tb  day,  to  verify  tlie  name.    Lands  ^  Hearings  at  the  tank  of  Kiif  iu  :  l^elt 

«r  the  BibK  L  ^  SSe.  Bitlar  XVL  p.  Vegdr  88    Hoit  ZaterSS*.  BaitlOMfaAa 

270.  19.')  .    Kufin  275  ,  ^  m. 

*  2  Clir.  20,  26,  couip..20.  *  Kui  iu  is  tlie          erroneously  named 
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After  five  minutes  more  we  were  in  another  shallow  Wady, 
cnmiiif^  fn)ni  the  south  and  passing  off  northeast  to  Wady 
'Arriib.  We  followed  it  up,  or  a  branch  of  it ;  and  at  2.35 
came  out  on  a  low  ridge  looking  into  a  like  parallel  Wady  on 
our  left.  Beyond  this  latter,  on  a  Inll,  was  the  rain  !Beit 
KheirAn,  half  a  mile  distant.'  The  road  then  descends  a  little, 
and  panes  along  on  the  west  side  of  this  Wady  here  ninning 
north. 

Thus  far  wo  had  followed  from  the  Pools  the  same  mad 
that  we  travelled  in  1838,  on  our  first  approach  to  the  IToly 
City,  and  our  first  day  in  Palestine.  We  had  then  been  com- 
pelled, wearied  and  exhausted  as  we  were  from  our  long  journey 
in  the  desert,  to  hasten  over  the  tract  hetween  Hebron  and 
Jerosalem  without  a  guide.  Hence,  on  some  points  we  ohtained 
no  infennation,  and  on  others  were  misled.  I  had  ever  re- 
garded that  day  as  in  some  respects  the  least  satis^tofy  in 
all  our  former  journey  ;  and  was  not  sorry  now  to  retrace  the 
road. — The  main  features  of  the  country',  thus  far,  consisted  of 
low  rocky  hills  witli  intervening  valleys,  uninteresting,  unculti- 
vated, and  the  hills  thinly  covered  with  bushes,  chiefly  shrub  oaks. 
Beyond  this  point,  towards  the  south,  there  is  more  cultivation  ; 
and  the  hills  are  more  naked  of  hashes,  being  tilled  often  to  the 
top. 

We  now  turned  from  the  Hehron  road  more  sontiiwesterly ; 

along  a  low  neck  which  separated  the  Wady  on  our  left  from 
Wady  Rishrdsh  on  our  right ;  the  latter  descending  rapidly 
westwards  towards  Wady  es-Si\r,  as  was  said.  Our  purpose  was 
to  ascend  a  hi<^h  nnmdcd  Tell  just  on  the  west  of  the  Hebron 
road,  in  the  hope  of  finding  ruins.  We  reached  the  top  at 
3  o'clock  ;  but  found  nothing.  The  tower  of  Beit  Silr  was 
*  before  us,  on  another  lower  Tell  in  the  southwest.*  After  a 
<  delay  of  ten  minutes,  we  struck  down  across  the  inienrening  val- 
ley through  the  fields,  without  a  path ;  and  came  at  3  j20  to  the 
tower  of  Beit  Sftr.  From  this  place  'Ain  edh-Bhirweh,  on  the 
Hebron  road,  hore  N,  80**  B. 

This  tower  we  saw  and  noted  on  our  former  journey  ;  hnt. 
in  consequence  of  our  haWng  no  piide,  we  did  not  liear  the 
name,  and  therefore  failed  to  fully  identity  the  })lace.  Yet  from 
its  position  and  other  features  1  was  even  then  inchucd  to  regard 
it  as  the  ancient  Betb-zur ;  and  it  was  so  inserted  on  our  map.' 

toniitt'Vmr  former  joum'  v  as  Abn  Fid.  }  m.  BoUiAl  lOr.    'Ain  edh-Dhirwdi 

We  had  tbea  no  guide  except  a  Nabian  210\    TeU  near  by,  222\ 

eauMl  driver  fimn  Dhoheifyeh.   No  rach  *  Bearings  at  8  o'clock,  from  the  Tell : 

namo  as  Abu  FM  exists  anjwbere  In  the  B -it  riiitnnr  1\    .T/ila,   n  Wely, 

region,  tio  fur  iiH  w I- rouM  loam.  Ikit  .Sur21G  .  HHl]tunG4  .  i}biyukh  1 13". 

'  Bearings  at         opfvysite  Beit  Kbei-  '  Sec  Vol.  I  pp.  2IS,  217.  n.  [L  BIO, 

7fta;B6itF^64%  B«i(  Khw^  141%  820,  n.] 
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The  name  Beit  Sftr  was  lu  unl  first  by  Mr  Wolcott ; '  and  wo 
now  heard  it  from  people  in  the  fields.  This  name,  and  the  an- 
cient remains,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity. — The  principal 
nun  is  the  tower;  cxf  wUch  only  <me  aide  is  now  standing.  It 
was  perhaps  some  twenty  feet  square.  At  its  soutiiwest  comer 
are  a  few  bevelled  stones,  not  large.  These  mark  its  foundations 
as  ancient ;  though  its  upper  portion  was  more  probably  of  the 
time  of  the  crusades.  There  are  hewn  stones  scattered  about,  as 
also  some  fragments  of  columns,  and  many  foundations  of  build- 
ings ;  but  no  traces  of  a  wall  on  the  south,  where  the  Tell  con- 
nects with  the  range  of  hills.  In  the  eastern  declivity,  below 
the  tower,  are  two  or  three  excavated  sepulchres.  It  must  have 
been  a  small  place ;  but  occupied  a  strong  position,  and  com- 
manded a  great  road.  Josephus-  speaks  <n  it  as  the  strongest 
fcrtress  in  Judea.' 

Beth-zur  is  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Joshua  as  between 
Halhul  and  Gedor  ; '  and  it  still  lies  here  between  the  two,  not 
far  from  the  former.  It  was  fortified  by  llehoboam  ;  and  its  in- 
habitants aided  in  building  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  after  the 
exile.*  Judas  Maccabteus  here  defeated  Lysias,  and  strength- 
ened the  fortress  against  the  Idumeans.'  It  was  besieged  and 
taken  hy  Antiochus  Eupator ;  made  stronger  and  held  hy  Bac- 
chides ;  until  at  length  Simon  MaocabsBus  got  possession  arid 
further  fortified  it.*  Beth-zur  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome ;  and  also  by  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim.'  These  writers 
all  regard  it,  or  rather  the  fountain  not  far  off,  as  the  place 
where  Philip  baptized  the  eunuch.  To  this  tradition  we  shall 
speedily  recur  again. 

We  now  turned  down  to  *Ain  edh-Dhirweh  on  the  Hebron 
road ;  which  we  reached  in  seven  minutes.  Here,  on  the  east  of 
the  road,  is  a  low  Isdge  of  rocks  running  off  northeast,  with  a 
perpendicular  face  towards  tiie  northwest,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high. 
In  some  parts  the  rocks  appear  to  have  been  hewn  away  ;  and 
there  are  also  sepulchres  excavated  in  them.  By  the  roadside, 
near  these  rocks,  is  the  fountain.  It  is  small,  and  issues  from 
l)eiieath  a  wall  of  large  hewn  st(mcs  into  a  drinking-trougl).  On 
•  tlie  west  of  the  road  is  a  fine  little  tank  lined  with  cement  ;  and 
another,  larger  and  ruder,  without  cement.  On  the  east  of  the 
fountain  is  the  ruin  of  an  ancient  church  or  elumel ;  between 
which  and  the  fountain  was  an  enclosed  court  'thd  road  just 
here  has  maiks  of  an  ancient  pavement ;  and  we  had  brabra 

»  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1843,  p.  56,  •  1  Mace.  4,  29.  61.    2  Mace.  11,  fi  j 

•  Antt.  1.3.  5.  6.  comp.  Jo»,  Antt  12.  7.  5. 

•  Josh.  15,  58.    S«  .-  'U'u,-T:x]]y,  Reland       *  I  Maor.  6.  31.  50.— ib.  9,  68.  10,  14. 
Piilseat  p.  658  aq.    iaiuuiLr  Falist.  pp.  — ib.  11,  65.  06.  U,  7.  88. 

163,164.  '  OnoiiuHt.aitM«Nr,  Wa.  HIevQti 

•  2  Chr.  n,  7.   Neh.  8,  IC  p.  599. 

Vol.  m.— 24 
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noticed  Bcvcral  similar  traces  along  the  way ;  but  nowhere  any  • 
ap})earance  whatever  of  ruts.* 

This  then  is  the  fountain,  which  a  tradition  earlier  and  in  so 
&r  better  than  that  .eonnected  with  fit  PhiUjp's  Ibmntain  near 
Welejeh,  once  marked  as  the  place  where  Philip  baptized  the 
•  eunuch  on  hiB  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Gasa,*  Both  Eusebins 
and  Jeromey  and  also  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim,  speak  of  Beth-zur 
as  the  scene  of  that  transaction.'  What  grounds  those  fathers 
had  for  connecting  it  at  all  with  Beth-zur,  we  know  not ;  but 
the  Scriptures  certainly  contain  no  hint  to  that  eflect.  There 
was  here  no  desert ;  and,  further,  the  circumstances  that  Philip 
was  afterwards  found  at  Azotus  (Ashdod),  far  away  in  the  plain^ 
IB  strongly  against  the'  view  in  qnestion.  I  have  elsewhere 
assigned  reasons,  which  still  seem  to  me  TaUd,  Ibr  seeking  1^ 
place  of  the  baptism  in  the  plain,  on  the  way  fiom  Eleutiiero- 
polis  to  Gaza,  perhaps  in  Wady  el-Hasy.* 

From  the  fountain  we  sent  Rashid  with  the  mules  and  luc^gage 
directly  up  to  IlalhiU  ;  in  order  that  he  might  pitch  the  tent  and 
make  his  preparations,  while  we  should  go  on  as  far  as  er- 
B&meh  and  return.  The  guide,  whom  we  had  taken  at  Mur 
Eli^,  we  fonnd  well  acquamted  with  the  country ;  he  having 
often  been  at  Halhfd,  where  be  had  been  aconstoined  to  fiurm 
▼ineyavds.  Bat  here  bis  knowledge  of  the  road  was  at  an  end  ; 
and  we  therefore  engaged  another  guide  for  cr-Rameh. 

Leaving  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh  at  3.35,  we  followed  the  Hebron 
road,  about  south  ;  still  ascending  and  crossini^  the  swell,  which 
more  to  the  left  forms  the  broad  rid<;e  on  which  Halhiil  stands. 
Tlio  road  then  keeps  along  on  the  west  of  the  basin  of  Wady 
'Ain  'Asy,  which  runs  off  N.  75°  E.  as  a  branch  of  the  Wady 
southeast  of  HalbtlL  We  were  in  this  basin  at  3.55.  Then, 
crossi]^  another  lower  swell,  we  came  at  4.05  to  the  head  of  Wady 
Beit  &skeh,  which  runs  down  westwards  towards  TerkiimielL 
Rising  gradually  from  this^  we  turned  at  4.15  to  the  left  at  a 
right  angle  ;  and  came  in  seven  minutes  across  the  fields  to  the 
immense  foundations,  which  we  had  formerly  visited.*  They 
are  known  to  the  Jews  as  the  House  of  Abraham  ;  and  are 
sometimes  called  by  the  natives  liir  el-Khidil,  from  the  well 
connected  with  them.  These  inexplicable  walls  remain  as  when 
we  saw  ibam  in  1838 ;  except  that  the  covering  above  the  well 
was  gone.  This  well  is  of  Uuge  dronm&renoe,  and  abont  ten 
ftet  deep  to  the  suxlace  of  the  water ;  it  is  said  to  be  strictly  a 
fonntain.   The  course  of  the  longest  wall  by  compass  is  8.  80^ 

'  See  gcnr.  Eraft^  In  Bittai's  Eidk.  *  See  obove,  Vol  n.  pp.  41,  48,.  and 

XVLpb266  8q.  Note  XXXII,  «nd«rVoLII.£u.  8^,890^ 

'  •Aeli8,88aq.  and  Note  XXX.1 

'  Onomut  art,  Mnr.  HSd.  Him  *  TaL  L  fip^  216,  SIS.  p.  817,  SIS.] 
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E.  These  foundationB  are  regarded  the  common  people  as 
belongiug  to  the  ruins  of  er-B&ieh,  whic&  cover  ihe  hQl  on  the 
north,  extend  down  to  this  qpot  -  Hence  the  name  Bftmeh 
d^KhOlily  which  we  fermerly  heard  applied  aLao  to  iiie  fi>mida> 
iione* 

We  now  turned  up  the  hill  er-Rameh,  and  reached  the  top  in 
BIX  minutes.  Here  and  on  the  slope  are  the  remains  of  a  large 
village.  The  ground  all  the  way  is  strewed  with  ruins  of  dwell- 
ings, covering  some  acres,  with  hewn  stones  among  tliem. 
There  is  on  the  top  a  cistern  excavated  in  the  rock,  Mr  Wol- 
cott  noticed  some  fiagments  of  oohmma,  a  ftw  bevelled  etonesy 
and  many  tesBem ;  and  apealfai  also  of  the  Heditenanean  as 
vislUe  through  a  gap  in  the  hills  in  the  northwest*  Several 
places  were  here  again  in  sight,  which  we  had  seen  or  visited  in 
1838  ;  as  DUra  in  the  soutTiwest,  Beni  Na'im  in  the  southeast, 
and  Beit  'Ainiln  nearer  at  hand." 

To  what  ancient  pUice  and  stnicture  are  all  these  remains  to 
be  assigned  ?  To  this  question  no  satisfactory  answer  has  yet 
been  given  ;  and  perhaps  never  will  be.  Yet  several  items  of 
ancient  testhnony  ^o  fiur  to  show,  that  this  epoty  now  called  er- 
Bftmeh,  is  that  which  m  the  early  centories  of  the  Chiisttan  era 
was  held,  whether  truly  or  ftlsely,  to  be  the  site  of  the  terebinth 
of  Mamre,  near  Hebron,  where  Abraham  long  pitched  his  tent." 
The  testimony  of  Ensehius  and  Jerome  in  the  fourth  century 
shows,  that  the  place  was  then  pointed  out  near  Hebron  ;  while 
from  that  of  Josephus,  of  the  Ilin.  Hieros.  in  the  fourth  century, 
of  Sozomen  in  the  fifth,  and  of  Adamnanus  in  the  seventh,  it 
is  clear  that  it  lay  not  &r  from  Hebron  towards  Jerusalem.* 
The  Itm,  Mkraa,  and  Sosomen  agree  in  placing  it  two  Roman 
miles  from  Hehron ;  while  Josephus  says  it  was  only  six  stadia 
distant  fiom  that  city.  As  the  place  during  those  centuries  was 
well  known  and  frequented  ;  and  as  the  specification  of  two  miles 
agrees  well  with  the  actual  distance  from  Hebron  ;  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  notice  of  Josephus,  though  intended  to  refer 
to  the  same  spot,  is  erroneous.* 

Admitting,  then,  that  this  was  the  reputed  place  of  Abra- 
ham's terahmth,  we  can  account  peihaps  for  the  extensiTe 
Tcstiges  of  an  ancient  site.  Euaebius  relates,  that  tiie  teiehinth 

>  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1843,  p.  45.  Hieros.  p.  599.  Sozom.  H.  E.  2.  4.  Adam- 

*  See  Vol.  1.  p.  489.  H.  p.  214.  [i.  186    nan.  ex  Arculfo,  2.  J 1. 

•q.  IL  2i4w1--B««ao«  «t  BAmeh  t  Shi-  *  The  H»       stadiA  m^ba  an  error  of 

yflkh  67*.  Mft  *Mtma  81*.         Nft*bi  tnaweribew  for  Hxtem  (I(iral8««ra) ;  espc- 

l;U%    DAiaSSS*.    BdtSArSSl*.    Hat-  cially  as  numbers  were  usually  writUn  liy 

hm  9*.  aigos.  Thus  it  here  needed  ooiljr  to  drop  aa 

*  EogL  Vers,  plain  of  Munn.  G«b.  18,  Iota,  and  write  r  imtoad  «f  ir.  Or  itnaj 
18«  IH,  1.  have  .been  mrrcly  u  1()<^^  estimate  on  the 

*  Eoseb.  et  Hieron.  Onomartw  arts.  Ar-  part  of  JoMPhos,  after  man/  jrears  of  ab- 
boeh,  Drgt,   J(m.  Bl  J.  1  a  7.  Ilia 
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of  Alymham,  wbich  was  still  ranaimiig  in  bis  day,  Ind  iMoome 
an  object  of  worsbip  to  Cbristians ;  as  also  to  the  Gentiles  round 
about,  who  had  set  up  here  an  idol  and  altars.  To  break  up 
this  idolatrous  worship,  the  emperor  Constantine  gave  orders  to 
erect  on  the  spot  a  Basilica  or  church  ;  the  oversight  of  which 
was  entrusted  to  Eusebius  liimself.'  In  the  Bunie  connection  it 
is  likewise  related,  that  this  had  long  been  the  scat  of  a  cele- 
brated mart  or  fair,  whither  the  people  of  the  country  far  and 
wide  resorted  to  buy  and  sell ;  and  that  after  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  Jews  in  the  war  witii  Adrian,  A.  D.  135,  a  great  multi- 
tnde  of  captives  of  eyeiy  «gB  and  sex  were  here  publicly  sold  as 
slaves.*  These  fiictB  serve  to  show,  that  not  long  after  the  time 
of  Josephus,  and  for  several  subsequent  centuries,  this  was  a 
well  known  and  greatly  frequented  spot ;  and  they  are  also 
sutiicient  to  account  for  the  existence  here  of  a  large  town,  the 
actual  vestiges  of  which  are  still  extant. 

In  respect  to  the  immense  walls,  which  form  the  most  im^s- 
ing  feature  of  the  place,  I  find  as  yetnosatis&ctoiy  ezplaoataon. 
They  seem  not  to  be  Jewish ;  for  uiey  bear  no  resemblance  to  the 
walls  of  Jewish  stmctnres  at  Hebron  or  Jerusalem.  If  a  chureh 
was  actually  erected  here  in  accordance  with  the  orden  of  Gon- 
stantine  ;  as  indeed  the  testimony  of  later  writers  seems  to 
imply  ;  we  should  most  naturally  regard  these  as  its  foundation 
walls.  Yet  they  exhibit  none  of  the  tokens  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  and  do  not  of  themselves  suggest  a  church." 

Another  q^uestion  arises,  as  to  the  present  uame  er-Rameh. 
At  first,  and  naturally,  it  suggests  the  Bamah  of  <Ae  sowth,  which 
belonged  to  Simeon,  and  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.* But  the  order  and  manner  in  which  that  place  is  named, 
seem  to  imply,  that  it  was  quite  in  the  south  of  Judab,  and 
apparently  further  south  than  Hebron.  The  manner  too  in 
which  the  terebinth  of  Mamre  is  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  by  the  later  writers,  excludes  the  idea,  that  it  was 
'  identical  with  that  Kamah.  Yet  as  the  Hebrew  Jiamah,  sig- 
nifjing  a  height,  was  not  unfrequent  as  a  proper  name  ;  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  this  hill  was  anciently  one  of  the  many 
Bflimahs  of  Palestine,  of  which  we  have  no  account ;  and  that 
the  name  has  in  modem  times  become  extended,  so  as  to  inclnde 
the  site  and  remains  which  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  below. 

The  moB  of  Beit  'AinOn,  which  we  saw  from  er^B&meh, 

'  OnonuMt  L  e.  Emaeh,  Piraoiutr.  also  the  aooonnt  in  VoL  L     849.  [it 

Evang.  e.  9.  Vita  Const  8. 68.  7.] 

»  Sozom.  H.  E.  2.  4.    Hieroa  Comm.         Such  too  wa«  the  jix^Tiient  of  MrTip- 

In  Jes.  c.  31.  .  Comm.  in  Znch.  11,  4.  P^ngJ  BibUoth.  Sac.  1843,  p.  45. 
Chron.  Paachftl.  p.       Par.  p.  474  Dmd.       *  Heb.  SJ3  Pan  Joah.  19,8;  =S3  t\W^ 

Coii^Belaad.Fi]Mt|ip.711-nS..  8m  18aiB.4K^87. 
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were  vibited  in  1842  by  Mr  Wolcott.'    They  lie  mainly  on  the 
lower  |iart  of  the  floatbom  slope  of  a  luQ  or  jnomoiitory,  appa-  • 
rently  in  the  fork  between  two  valleyfl^   The  area  is  aboat  half  a 
mile  bng,  and  half  as  broad. '  The  principal  ruin  is  a  building 

ei^ty- three  feet  long  from  north  to  south,  and  seventy-two  feet 
broad,  but  the  ends  of  broken  columnB  built  into  the  walls,  and 
other  circumstances,  show  that  this  is  not  the  orij^inal  structure. 
The  remains  of  the  town  he  on  the  gentle  slope  above  (north  of) 
this  edifice.    The  foundations  remain  ;  and  the  streets  and  forms 

.  *  of  the  dwellings  can  still  be  traced.  The  largest  hewn  stones 
were  siz  feet  long  by  three  bzoad,  and  beveUed.  There  are  three 
orlbnr  cisterns  in  the  npper  part;  but  the  fountain  was  of 
course  the  main  reliance.  The  probable  identity  of  this  place 
with  the  Beth-anoth  of  the  book  of  Joshua^  was  suggested  by  Mr 
Wolcott.  The  two  names,  though  by  no  means  the  same,  are 
yet  perhaps  sufficiently  alike  ;  and  the  mention  of  Beth-anoth 
along  with  Halhul  and  Beth-zur  goes  far  to  establish  the  iden-  , 
tity  of  the  place.* 

We  left  er-Bftmeh  at  4.45  for  HalhiU,  descending  the  hill 
towards  the  nortL  At  the  fi)ot  was  an  excavated  oistem  now 
dry,  with  steps  to  descend  into  it.  A  fertile  plam  was  before 
us,  sloping  very  gently  eastwards  to  a  Wady.  Passing  this 
plain,  and  crossing  a  low  water-shed,  we  descended  into  the  deep 
Wady  Kabftn,  here   running  northeast  under  HalhAl  ;  but 

.  further  down  sweeping  around  to  the  southeast  to  tlie  great 
Wady  which  lies  towards  Beni  Na'im  ; '  and  having  the  ruins 
of  Beit  'Ainftn  on  its  left  side,  apparently  near  the  junction. 
Ascending  again  the  opposite  slope  through  eztensivd  and  well 
cultivated  fidds,  we  reached  Halhm  at  5.10 ;  and  £>und  our  tent 
pitched  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  not  farfiom  the  sightly  mosk. 

Everything  around  Halhal  looks  thrifty ;  fine  fields,  fine 
vineyards,  and  many  cattle  and  goats.  Especially  is  the  east- 
ern slope  fertile  and  well  tilled.  The  villiige  is  just  below  the 
eastern  brow  ;  and  thus  is  not  visible  from  the  Jerusalem  road.  It 
is  the  head  of  u  district.  The  peojjle  were  barely  civil ;  and  would 
not  answer  many  of  our  inquines,  especially  as  to  sepulchres. 
.  The  old  mosk  or  Wely  of  Neby  YtuBS  is  a  poor  structure.  It 
has  a  tower  or  minaret ;  which  makes  it  look  at  a  distance  like 
a  New  England  church  on  a  hill.  We  thought  at  first  it  might 
have  been  perhaps  originally  a  church  ;  but  there  are  no  tokens 
of  it.  It  lies  so  high,  and  is  seen  so  far,  that  we  supposed  many 
villages  would  be  in  sight  from  it  ;  but  in  this  were  disappointed. 
We  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  mosk.* 

'  Bihlioth.  Sacra,  pf^  S7,  68.  *  Bearings  from  HaUitft  Beit  TTnmar 

«  Jofth.  16,  6a  119.  859'.   Beit  KheitAn  10% 

*  S«e  ToL  L  p.  489.  [iL  186.] 
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The  aaoleiit  HcUhul  of  the  book  of  Joflbaa,  to  wbicli  iShaa 
place  corresponds,  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Onomasticoii  of  Je- 
rome.^ A  Jewish  traveller  of  the  fourteenth  century  speaks  of 
•  it  as  containing  the  sepulchre  of  Gad  the  seer.'*  The  identity 
of  no  ancient  site  is  more  undisputed  ;  though  it  Beems  not  to 
have  been  recognised  before  our  former  journey." 

ISaturdayy  May  8Ul  We  left  llulhul  at  6  o'clock,  and 
deeoended  the  slope  to  'Ain  edh-Dldnieh  in  twelre  mimites. 
Here  we  sent  off  BeBhimh  with  tiie  mnke  and  Itiggage  diHect  to 
Jenualem,  retaining  only  Kashid ;  in  order  onreelTee  to  pro-  * 
ceed«more  rapidly  hj  way  of  Beit  Ummar  and  bo  along  near  the 
western  brow  of  the  mountains. 

Setting  off  again  at  6.20,  we  came  in  ten  minutes  to  the 
•  fork  of  the  road  leading  to  Beit  Ummar.  Here  Wady  Eifihrash 
was  ou  our  left,  breaking  down  as  a  deep  ravine  to  the  western 
|)lain  ;  with  the  Wely  of  J&la  on  its  northern  side,  on  an  almost 
isolated  hill,  a  high  uid  strong  point ;  and  BlUdiAr  on  the  south 
side  opposite,  an  old  site  nuurked  by  two  trees.  We  took  the 
road  to  Beit  Ummar,  leaving  that  to  Jerosalem  on  the  ri^t ; 
and  ascended  gradually,  till  at  6.40  we  were  at  the  top.*  Fi^ 
minutes  later  Kfifin  was  in  sight,  N.  45°  E.  Wo  were  here 
surrounded  with  the  clucking  of  partridges  ;  of  which  the  bushes 
seemed  to  be  full.  Passing  at  6.50  the  head  of  the  Wady  which 
runs  down  westwards  on  the  south  of  Kilfin,  we  reached  Beit 
Ummar  at  7.10,  a  miserable  mass  of  rubbish  and  ruins.  It  lies 
high ;  and  havhig  an  old  moek  with  a  tower,  and  also  another 
shabby  tower,  it  makes  qnite  a  show  at  a  distanoe,  I  saw  no 
village  apparently  more  wretched  in  all  Palestine.  Yeiy  few 
women  were  to  be  seen.  The  men  were  surly  and  snspicious  ; 
and  would  give  us  no  information.  We  learned  that  they  had 
now  been  at  war  for  a  year  with  the  village  Surif  below  the 
mountains,  with  which  thev  had  a  feud  of  blood.  A  man  was 
stationed  upon  the  tower  of  the  mosk,  to  watch  against  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy. 

Aftor  some  difficulty,  we  at  last  feond'  a  woman,  who 
answered  our  inquiries  intelligently.'  On  the  north  of  JUa  mns 
down  Wady  Mozeiri'ah  from  between  Beit  Ummar  and  Jeddr. 
Kusbur  appeared  like  a  village  ;  but  is  a  ruin,  separated  from 
"Btikkfir  by  Wady  esh-Sheikh.  Min'in  appeared  like  an  in- 
habited place.   By  going  three  minutes  northwest,  we  saw  the 


*  1  Snrn.  22,        2  Snm.  1>4,  11  eq.—  BOkkflr  285^.    Bail  SAr  208%    Bttlt  Um- 

Ishok  Chclo  in  1334,  Carmoly  p.  242;  mar  2". 

oomp.  pp.  38H,  435.     It  U  mm>  merely       *  Bearings  at  Beit  Ummar:  Beit  NetttT 

mciitiorK'd  by  U.  Parchi  a  fow  years  earlier;  315".  Jila  269°.  Um  Bur)  2(»I>".  Min*in 


Bei\j.  of  Tud.  by  A^ber,  IL  p.  437. 
•  8m  YoL  L  p.  2ie.  [L  819.3 


211°.  Biikkur231.  Kusbur  231".  Beit 
Vt^9l\  J«dArK.86"  W.f  n. 
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site  of  Jedtz  ^farea  quartets  of  a  mile  diftant.  It  ui  merely  a 
819811  man  mailed  hj  a  tree,  on  a  point  or  Tell  projecting  from 
the  brow  uf  tlie  monntam.*  We  had  it  afterwards  somewhat 
nearer  on  our  left  88  we.paaaed  along.   Jedtbr  is  the  ancifiiit 

(?cc?or  of  Judah.' 

Leaving  Beit  Uraraar  at  7.35,  on  a  course  about  N.  20°  E. 
we  descended  gradually  to  the  green  basin  and  bed  of  tlie  south- 
ern branch  of  Wady  'Arrilb.  This  Wady  haa  its  head  hero 
near  the  western  brow,  just  under  Jedilr  ;  and  passes  down  across 
the  wlM>le  moantain  tract  to  the  Dead  sea.  On  its  northem  side 
:iie  rose  again  obliqudj  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  (at  8.5),  here  of 
oonsiderable  height.'  Descending  again  we  came  into  the  north- 
ern branch  of  Wady  'Arriib ;  in  which  at  8.15  we  stopped  a 
moment  at  a  well  of  linng  water  near  the  slight  ruins  of 
Merrina,  which  we  had  seen  yesterday  across  tlie  valley.  We 
now  took  a  direction  N.  15°  E.  up  a  side  valley  calletl  Wady 
Shukheit ;  which  ia  straight  and  slmllow.  We  followed  it  quite 
to  its  head.  At  its'moutii,  on  our  right,  were  the  slight  remains 
of  Um  el-Heis.  Further  north  it  is  open  and  arable ;  and 
several  persons  were  ploughing.  At  8.45  we  peached  a  tree  at 
the  head  of  the  valley,  on  the  water-shed  ;  it  marks  likewise  the 
boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Jerusalem  and  Hebron,  as 
also  between  the  Yemen  and  the  Keis.'  Here  we  stopped  for  five 
minutes.  Beit  Sakarieh  was  now  in  view  before  us,  on  an  almost 
isolated  promontory  or  Tell,  jutting  out  northwest  between  two 
deep  valleys  ;  and  connected  with  the  high  ground'  south  by  a 
low  neck  Iwtweeii  the  heads  of  those  two  valleys.  These  run  off' 
to  Wady  M usdrr  below.  We  descended,  crossed  the  neck^  and 
at  9.5  reached  the  top  of  the  TelL 

As  we  came  to  the  neck,  a  large  column  lay  just  by  the 
path  ;  perhaps  quarried  there.  On  the  neck  and  all  the  way  up 
the  ascent  were  many  hewn  stones,  some  of  them  large,  lying 
scattered,  and  also  in  walls  and  foundations.  The  summit  is 
rather  extensive,  not  less  than  two  or  three  acres.  There  are 
several  ancient  cisterns ;  also  fragments  of  columns.  Towards 
the  northwest  are  two  sepulchres,*  with  upright  doors,  in  the 
scarped  &oe  of  a  sunken  rock.  There  is  an  old  Wely  under  a. 
tree,  called  Abu  Zakary.  There  were  at  the  time  only  a  few 
fiunilies  sojourning  here  temporarily.  Two  women  were  churn- 
ing with  goatskins,  in  the  manner  formerly  described.*  The 
land  round  about  had  been  farmed  l)y  McshuUam  of  Ortas,  for 
the  purpose  of  planting  sea-island  cotton." 

'  Josh.  16,  68.   OuomMk  art.  Gceditr.  Beit  Ummar  208%    B«t  Saldrieh  21". 

*  Bearings  at  Sit,  firoin  top  of  ridget  7*. 

Beit  Ummar  S.  20=  W.    KAfin  S.  20  K.  *  BibL  Ros,  I.  p.  485.  [ii.  180.] 

'  Bearing*  at  8.45w  at  tree :  Sliiyikkh  '  Beariii^  ajt  Beit  Sakarieh :  Beit  Um- 

107%    Bdbtt  m*.    Bdt  Ste  ko*.  jur aOS'TraUkb, a niin, 960O.  JebU 
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Heie  tlien  we  haen  the  almost  Impregnable  position  of  a 
BtiODg  foilioBB  ;  and  tlie  name,  Beit  Sakftridliy  identifies  it  with 

tbe  ancient  Beth-zacharia ;  ^  where  Jndas  Maccabaeus  was 
defeated  by  Antiochus  Eupator.*  The  Syrians  having  besieged 
Beth-zur,  Judas  abandoned  his  investment  of  the  citadel  in 
Jerusalem  ;  and  pitched  his  camp  at  Beth-zacharia,  seventy 
furlongs  distant  from  the  enemy.  Here  Antiochus  att€icked  and 
routed  liis  forces.  It  follows  that  Beth-zacharia  was  between 
Beth-zur  and  Jerusalem,  and  seventy  furlongs  distant  from  the 
former.  We  had  ttayelled  this  morning  from  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh, 
the  fenntain  of  Beth-Kor,  to  Beit  Sa&rieh,  two  and  a  qwxr^ 
ter  houTBf  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  usual  A^"^i"g  £)ttf 
Boman  miles  the  hour  as  our  rate,  which  can  vary  little  from 
the  truth,  the  coincidence  is  quite  exact ;  and  the  identic  of 
the  namcH  serves  to  remove  everv  shadow  of  doubt.' 

We  left  Beit  SakArieh  again  by  the  neck,  the  only  place  of 
exit ;  and  came  in  seven  minutes  to  the  point  where  we  had 
quitted  the  Jerusalem  road.  Leaving  this  spot  at  i).35,  we  had 
In  five  minntes  on  our  right  the  little  basin  at  the  head  of  Wady 
Biy&r,  which  runs  down  on  the  south  of  Beit  Fftghtkr  and  of. 
the  Pools.  This  hasin  is  southeast  from  the  Tell  of  Beit 
Bakarieh.  A  road  passes  down  the  valley  to  the  Pools  and 
Bethlehem.  We  kej)t  more  to  the  left,  around  the  head  of  the 
deep  valley  on  the  east  of  the  Tell,  and  overagainst  tlie  ruins, 
on  a  course  about  N.  E.  by  E.  until  10  o'clwk  ;  here  that  valley 
turned  more  west.*  After  five  minutes,  we  })roceeded  on  the 
same  general  course  ;  and  passed  around  the  head  of  another  like 
deep  Wady,  which  sweeps  off  in  a  similar  curre,  first  noiih, 
then  northwest,  and  at  last  west  Just  beyond  this,  we  had  at 
10.35  an  extensive  view  over  the  region  of  hills  l)elow  us  in  the 
west.  Kflhhalin  is  in  the  bottom  of  Wady  d,-Mu8Qrr,  on  its 
southern  side.  This  Wady  seemed  to  pass  just  under  Jeb'ah,  on 
the  north  ;  and  uniting];  with  Wady  es-Sur  from  the  south,  it 
becomes  tlie  broad  Wady  es-SOnit,  now  a})))earint!;  as  a  beautifiil 
and  cultivated  tract  between  Beit  Nettlf  and  bliuweikeh.* 

Turning  now  E.  N.  E.  we  rose  in  ten  minutes  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain  ridge,  and  came  at  10.50  to  the  eastern  brow, 

291%    Siinhan  800%    Beit  \KUih  325%  bron,  falls  to  tlx-  ground:  BitM  Eldk. 

Deir  el-Hawa  325%     Soba  G  .    H6*ftn  XVI.  pp.  205-'.'07. 

14%  Neby  SamwU  20%  Beit  Netdf  200%       *  Bearings  nt  10  o'clock  :  Beit  Sak-irioh 

Head  of  Wady  Biydr  12r>%  288%    NahhftUn  310  ,  2  m.  H^N. 

*  (Jr.  B^axapla,  1  Maoc  6,  82.  88.  Kuriet  es-Snldeh  N.    Soba  N. 
Jos.  Aiift.  12,  9.  4.  "  Bearings  at   10.35  :    Beit  Sakftrieh 

•  *  1  Maco.  6,  88  sq.  Jo«.  Antt  12.  9.  4.  219%   H&b&leb  231%    Jeba'  202.  Nilh> 

B.  J.  1. 1.  5.   Reland  Palsst  p.  S60.  hllfn  864%    SOnAxtn  281%    Beit  'At'ib 

'■*  ITence  tbe  argument  of  Krafft  to  pmvo  30(J".    Dcir  d-HawB  81G  .    Kola  .^22  . 

tbat  fioth-xacharia  waa  situated  at  tbe  el-Kabu  339%   Hftiln  845%    Soba  866'. 

%flk«i  adh-DlMlwi^  •Mllnrwt  of  H«-  Wd^  7*. 
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where  Bethlehem  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  were  in  sight.' 
Before  us  was  tlie  head  of  a  Wady  running  down  to  Wady 
Biyur  south  of  the  Pools.  Our  road  kept  along  high  on  the 
nortlMni  declivity  of  Has  TaUey,  until  at  a  Icyw  qpot  it  crossed 
oyer  the  ridge  towards  tbe  Im ;  and  then  continued  in  like 
manner  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  parallel  Wady,  running  also 
down  to  the* Pools.  Tliis  latter  valley  is  broad,  and  was  fSll  of 
vineyards  and  fig  orchards.  Bcvfind  it,  el-Khfldr  was  in  view. 
When  opposite  that  place,  we  turned  down  into  the  valley  at 
11.10  ;  and  crossing  it,  afterwards  rose  a  little,  and  reached  the 
village  at  11.25.  Here  is  a  branch  of  the  great  Greek  convent 
in  Jerusalem  ;  and  to  it  belong  most  of  the  vineyards  and 
orchards  of  fruit.  The  village  is  small,  and  vrhoUy  dependent  on 
the  convent.  The  people  came  hither  a  few  years  ago,  » colony 
fiom  Welejeh.  The  place  is  on  the  water-shed,  between  the 
valley  going  to  the  P(X)ls  and  the  head  of  the  deep  Wady  Bittir 
running  off  northwest  We  stopped  fi>r  lunch  in  a  field  just  out 
of  the  village. 

Starting  again  at  11.55,  we  had  before  us  the  high  ridge 

•  between  Wady  Bittir  and  Wady  Ahmed.  We  took  the  Beth- 
lehem road ;  which  passes  along  by  the  head  of  Wady  Bittir; 
and  crossing  the  ridge  leaves  Bdt  JlUa  on  the  nort£.  Both 
declivities  of  the  ridge  are  thickly  strewn  with  lar^  rocks.  At 
12.10  wc  were  on  the  summit,  and  looked  down  mto  the  basin 

*  of  Wady  Ahmed.  A  small  Wady  went  off  just  on  our  right  to 
the  Pools  ;  the  rest  of  the  tract  being  aU  drained  to  Wady 
Ahmed,  hero  nmning  towards  the  north.  Our  guide  now  left 
us,  to  return  to  his  home  in  Beit  Jala.  We  had  found  him 
intelligent  and  faithful  ;  and  1  trust  he  retains  a  pleasant  re- 
memnance  of  his  excunion  with  us. 

Crossing  the  hasin  of  Wady  Ahmed,  we  struck  at  18.40  the 
camel  road  fix>m  the  Pools  to  Jerusalem,  just  above  the  bed  of 
the  valley,  and  back  of  Bethlehem,  following  it  we  were  at 
12.55  opposite  Rachel's  tomb  ;  and  saw  again  the  perforated 
stones  of  the  aqueduct  described  yesterday.  The  same  ancient 
,  aqueduct  crossed  a  siiddle  in  the  ridge  just  north,  in  a  mass  of 
large  hewn  stones,  which  yet  remain.  Still  further  north  the 
present  aqueduct  is  seen  east  of  the  road,  winding  along  the  steep 
slopes  south  of  Mftr  Efifts,  and  passing  around  to  the  eastwaid 
of  the  higher  hilk.  We  now  rode  rapidly.  At  1.15  we  were 
opposite  Mftr  ESiAs ;  and  at  1.55  reached  Jerusalem  at  the  Yftfa 
gate. 

>  BmucIi^  at  laM:  MmuH  of  OOm^,  Bellilelniii  79*. 
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Monday,  May  lOt/i. — We  left  Jonisalera  as  related  at  the 
end  of  Sect.  IV  ;  and  having  examined  the  mounds  of  ashes, 
and  looked  for  a  moment  at  the  Tomb  of  Helena,  we  set  off 
firom  ihe  latter  at  12.25.  Groising  the  valley  of  Jehodiaphat,  • 
ire  loae  upon  the  fiist  ascent  beyomd}  to  a  narrow  plain  ronning 
down  eastwards  and  terminating  in  a  small  Wady,  which  enters 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  The  ascent  to  the  next  brow  is  steeper  ;  and  the 
paved  way  may  perhaps  in  part  be  ancient.  This  brow  in  the  * 
ancient  Scopus,  where  Titus  obtained  his  first  view  of  Jerusa- 
lem. This  we  reached  at  12.40  ;  and  I  recalled  anew  the 
emotions  I  had  formerly  felt  upon  this  spot,  iu  taking  leave  of 
tli9  Holy  Ostj,  as  I  then  sapposed,  for  the  kat  time.*  Fourteen 
years  meantime  had  rolled  away ;  changes  many  and  great  had 
taken  place  in  other  things  ;  but  here  everything  was  the  same, 
and  the  physical  and  historic  features  all  remained  unchanged. 
And  now  the  feeling  came  over  me  with  a  deeper  consciousness, 
that  I  was  indeed  looking;  upon  this  scene  of  beauty  and  historic 
glory  l<)r  the  last  time  on  earth. 

Five  minutes  furtluT  north  a  jiath  goes  off  on  the  right  over  . 
the  hill  to  Hizmeh  ;  and  at  the  same  point  b^ins  on  the  kit  a 
aide  Wady  descending  westwards  to  the  Wady  Beit  Hantna. 
At  12.55  Sha'fUt  was  on  oar  left,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant ; 
end  at  1.05  Tuleil  el-Fill  was  close  upon  our  right,  marking  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Gibeah  of  Saul.'  The  road  now  descends  giad- 
'  ually  ;  and  seven  minutes  more  brought  us  to  the  foundations  and 
remains  called  Khirbet  el-Kiita',  directly  upon  the  path.  These 
proved  to  be  smaller  and  less  important  than  I  had  anticipated ; 

»  Soe  Vol.  II.  p.  261.  [iii.  74.] 

*  S«e  Vol  II.  fp.  677-579.  BibUothecA  Sacra,  lUi,  pp.  &98-602. 
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they  are  likewise  too  distant  perhaps  from  llie  base  of  the  Tuleil 
el-Fiil  to  be  decidedly  regarded  as  the  remains  of  Gibeah.  Yet 
the  town  may  well  have  extended  down  thus  far.  Possibly  some 
traces' of  the  andent  city  may  yet  be  diaooveted  aKmnd  the  i)aaa 
of  the  hiU  on  the  east  or  northeast ;  thoni^  we  perceived 
nothing  of  the  kind  on  our  visit  to  the  Tell  in  1838.* 

The  camel  road  ia  Bamleh  went  off  on  the  left  at  1.18  ;  the 
village  er-RSm  being  now  in  sight  upon  its  conical  hill,  over- 
against  Tuleil  el-Fill  in  the  north.  At  1.40  we  came  to  the 
ruined  Khun  known  as  Khurdib  er-Ram,  with  a  cistern  at 
which  women  were  drawing  water.  Just  south  of  this  spot  is  a 
small  mound  called  Kabr  el-'Amalikah,  "  Tomb  of  the  Amalek- 
itee."  This  is  worth  notice  only  as  showing  the  fiudlitj,  with 
which  high-sounding  names  are  applied  hy  this  conmion  people. 
After  a  delay  of  five  minutes,  we  toned  off.  directly  to  ei^Bftm; 
which  we  beached  at  1.55.  Heie  are  broken  columns,  a  few 
bevelled  stones,  and  some  other  large  hewn  stones.  There  is 
also  an  ancient  reservoir  of  tolerable  size  towards  the  southwest. 
The  village  was  now  nearly  deserted." 

We  now  took  a  guide  ;  and  leaving  er-Ram  at  2  o'clock, 
tnmed  eastward  upon  the  road  to  Hizmeh.  The  path  lies  high 
along  the  north  side  of  Wady  'Aiyfid^  which  further  down 
becomes  Wady  F&rah.  Opposite  to  us  was  a  low  Tell  osUed 
Khirbet  Erhah ;  which  at  2.10  bore  S.  25°  W.  At  2.25  we 
had  in  sight  'Anata,  Hizmeh,  and  also  'Almlt,  a  low  naked  Tell 
beyond  the  Wady  which  runs  down  south  of  Hizmeh.'  This 
name,  'Almit,  had  already  been  found  by  Mr  Finn,  and  compared 
with  Alemeth,  one  of  the  priests'  cities  of  Benjamin  enumerated 
in  the  Chronicles  ;  but  wlxich  in  Joshua  is  called  Almon*  The 
name  of  itself  would  perhaps  not  be  decisive  ;  but  the  mention  of 
that  city  between  Geba  and  Anathoth  speaks  strongly  fi>r  the 
identity. 

Leaving  the  road  to  Hizmeh,  which  crosses  the  vall^  to 
reach  that  village,  we  kept  along  on  the  north  side ;  and 

descending  to  the  broad,  level,  and  apparently  fertile  tract 
which  here  skirts  the  water-course,  we  came  at  2.55  to  what 
our  guide  called  Kubilr  Isra'in,  but  which  the  Sheikh  of  Mukh- 
•  mds  afterwards  named  to  us  Kubtir  el-'Amalikah.  These  are 
Ijie  Tombs  of  the  Amalekites/'  so  called;  tirst  seen  and 
descnbed  by  Gapt.  Newbdd,  in  terms  somewhat  overdrawn.* 
There*  are  four  of  these  stroctures,  m6iely  long  low  nide  parallel- 

*  S«e  Vol.  L  p.  677  sq.  [  ii  317.]  *  Heb.  n«5?5  Allcmcth  1  Chr.  6,  46 

'   Vnr   nnr  Fnrmar   vitif    tn   Mt-IIkm    Ma  .     *•' v  - 
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opjmms  of  rougli  Lrukcn  stones,  laid  up  witli  no  great  regularity. 
The  largest  is  102  feet  long  by  '21  feet  broad  ;  the  next  has  a 
length  <n  98  feet.  The  aTera^c  height  ie  fiom«thiee  to  fire  feet, 
except  where  the  ground  ie  lesi  elevated.  About  the  mid^ 
of  the  eastem  side  of  the  largest,  is  a  square  hole  or  doorway 
Icaduig  to  a  Binall  square  chamber  covered  with  longer  stoaee. 
Towards  the  south  end  of  the  same  parallelogram  is  a  small 
opening  like  a  well,  extending  to  the  ground.  The  other  Btruc- 
tures  are  smaller  ;  and  have  neither  chaml»er  nor  well.  The 
work  is  all  of  the  rudest  kind.  There  is  nothing  uhout  them  to 
suggest  the  idea  either  of  sepulchral  monuments  or  of  any 
ren^  antiquity.  They  are  such  ae  tiie  Aiabe  may  well  have 
tiutywn  together  in  no  very  distant  times ;  but  the  jturpose  of 
them  is  inexplicable.^ 

We  now  at  3  o'clock  struck  up  QUt  of  the  valley  obliquely, 
about  E,  by  N.  The  tract  we  were  passing  over  had  SQmo 
excellent  soil ;  but  much  (jf  the  surface  was  naked  rock."  At 
3.30  we  reached  Kliirbet  el-Haiych  (Ruins  of  the  Serpents)  on 
alow  Tell  looking  down  into  Wady  Suweinit,  which  unites  fur- 
ther below  with  Wady  Farah.  The  remains  are  those  of  an 
ordinary  village,  with  a  cistern  in  the  middle.  There  k  no 
appearance  of  a  wall,  nor  of  hewn  stones ;  except  a  few  of  smaJl 
size  lying  around  the  cistern,  and  once  belonging  to  an  arch. 
Neither  the  name  nor  the  remains  suggest  any  great  antiquity.' 

We  were  here  told  of  similar  ruins  further  down,  at  or  near 
•the  junction  of  the  two  Wadys,  called  Kula'at  Tuweiy. 

We  now  took  the  road  to  Jeba',  N.  65°  W.  crossing  midway 
a  ridge  of  some  elevation  ;  the  top  of  which  we  reached  at 
3.50/  The  fields  were  well  tilled  and  green  ;  but  the  crops  were 
muoh  fighter  than  those  we  had  seen  in  Galilee.  We  came  to 
Jeba'  at  415.  This  is  the  ancient  (Tefta,  several  times  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  and  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.' 

After  a  stop  of  ten  minutes,  ve  proceeded'  towards  MttUi- 

■ 

'  Rram  tills  mot,  HI dneh  bon  S.  80'  not  b  «t  leut  nesriy  tfme  hours  distsnt 

V>'.         i  m.    It        now dewirtri  OO  *0-  mno  Bethel,  and  tho  deep  nnd  ditVicult 

count  of  the  oougcription.  Wadj  M^Sujreinit  lies  between.    There  i» 


*  Bearings  «t  8.16 1  'Almk 800*.  Ss-  hen  no  wwShy  whatovw  on  flM  week;  «»• 

inc'h  245*.    Tidoil  td-F{il  24S\  ccpt  tho  low  open  plain  wc  had  traretsei 

*  We  had  come  to  Hm  spot,  because,  on  Kra£Ft  Topogr.  Jems.  p.  ix.  Ritlar 
Moeuitor  liMnaiiM(whtoli  Kraft  writes  Eidk.  XVL  p.  527  s^. —  Bearings  from 

CArti).  it  haJ!  recently  been  broiij^'ht  Kh.  el-Haivch  :   'Almit  223  .  Hixooeh 

forward  as  the  site  of  ancient  Ai.     But  261".    T.  el-Ful  2.'->l  .    Tni^>-ibeh  8°. 

tliere  is  do  affinity  between  the  two  names;  *  Bearings  at  8.5*  i,  on  a  ridge  :  Kh  e1- 

for  Ai  contains  the  tenacious  1.  (tor  'Ain,  Haiych  S.  65  £.    Jeba' ^.  66°  W.  Hift- 

which  the  otlier  does  not.    The  latt.T  is  meh  S.  5r»  W, 

phu)  a  regulAr  plural  form,  aignifying  *»r-  *  For  Jeba'  (Geba)  and  our  r)nner  vl,-it 

P'  litx.    And  further,  Ai  was  near  to  Be-  there,  see  YoL  L  ^  iiO  aq.  £iL  ll^sq^.^ 
tiicl,  and  of  easy  access  firom  it ;  but  this 
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mas,  (lescendiiig  imiuediiitoly  1)V  a  very  steep  and  rugged  path 
into  the  deep  Wady  cs-Suweinit.  The  way  was  bo  steep,  and 
the  rocky  ste])s  so  high,  that  we  were  compelled  to  dismount ; 
while  the  baggage-mules  got  along  with  great  difficulty.  The 
bottom  of  the  great  Wadj  is  here  broad  tad  uneven ;  me  main 
bmnch  eomna  down  between  Bethel  and>  Bireh.  Here,  where 
'we  ciosaedy  several  short  side  Wadys  came  in  fiom  the  south- 
west and  northwest.  The  ridges  between  these  terminate  in 
elevated  ]>oints  projecting  into  the  great  Wady ;  and  the  east- 
ernmost of  these  hhiffs  on  each  side  were  prul>al)ly  the  out{K)Ht8 
of  the  two  garrisons  of  Israel  and  the  Philistines.  The  road 
passes  around  the  eastern  side  of  the  southern  hill,  the  post  of 
Israel ;  and  then  ttrilces  up  over  the  western  part  of  the  north- 
em  one,  the  post  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  scene  of  Jonathan's 
adventure.  These  hills  stmck  ns  now,  more  than  formerly,  as  of 
sharp  ascent,  and  as  appropriate  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
narrative.  They  are  isolated  hills  in  the  valley  ;  except  so  far 
as  the  low  ridges,  at  the  end  of  which  they  are  found,  connect 
them  hack  with  the  higher  i^ioiind  on  each  side.* 

After  crossing  the  western  part  of  the  northern  hill,  the  path 
descends  again  into  the  side  Wady  which  here  comes  in ;  and 
then  winds  around  eastward  in  ascending  to  the  viUsffe.  We 
reached  Mfikhm&s  at  5.10 ;  and  pitched  our  tent  in  uie  fidds 
on  the  northeast  of  the  village.  The  day  had  l)een  exceedingly 
hot  and  sultry  ;  the  thermometer  rising  to  95°  in  the  aftemoon. 
Here  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  it  stood  at  83°. 

East  of  MOkhmfis  and  on  the  north  side  of  Wady  es-Suwei- 
nit,  are  two  sites  of  ruins.  One  of  them  was  in  sii^ht  on  a  high 
round  Tell,  called  Kubbeh  ; '  the  other,  further  down,  is  called 
Puweir. 

Tueadayy  May  llih.  Our  oouise  of  yesterday  was  taken,  in 
order  to  visit  particular  localities,  which  seemed  to  need  further 
examination.  To  day  our  purpose  was  to  explore  the  coimtry 
further  north,  keeping  as  near  as  possible  to  the  brow  of  the 
Jordan  valley  ;  and  then  find  our  way  afterwards  to  Niibiilus. 

We  set  off  at  6.05  for  liQmmon  wiih  a  guide  ;  and  ascend- 
ing the  shallow  Wady  on  the  east  of  JMrikhinas,  took  Irom  its 
head  a  course  N.  50°  E.  At  6.15  some  ruins  appeared  on  a  liill 
at  our  right,  called  Tell  'Askar.  Our  way  lay  across  small 
plains  and  heads  cf  valleys  running  southeast  to  the  Suweinlt. 
At  6.45  we  crossed  the  road  by  which  we  had  formerly  travelled 
from  Jericho  to  Deir  Duw&n ;  leaving  now  the  remains  of  Abu 

'  I  Sam.  14,  4  If.  Sm  VoL  L  p.  441.  Famh  ;  where  wc  hennl  of  a  iltt  <m1M 
[u.  Knla'at  Toweiy.  Ue  aLbo  r^anis  it  m  th« 

*  TUs  jr«Mf A  b  doaVtlMi  Ura  Ooibali  aaoMit  -Gflwdi  of  Ba^raiia.  Topogr. 
of  Knifft :  which  he  plncos  on  the  sovtli   Jenii.  p.  ix*   Rittv  XYL  fiSSo 
aide  of  the  vallej  at  it^s  janctioo  with  Wa47 
Vol.  III.— 25  U 
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Sflbbah  on  our  left  out  of  sight.  The  place  is  so  called  from  a 
family  that  lived  in  it  awlule ;  but  iia  proper  name  is  Kefr 
Nftta.'  From  ibis  ptnnt  Btimmftn  boie  directly  north.  We 
heie  met,  fat  the  first  time  on  our  preient  journey,  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats  mingled  together ;  on  our  fqnner  journey  we 
saw  them  often.  Here  too  we  found  mandrakes  ;  and  paitn^^ 
were  frequent.    There  were  also  many  fields  of  grain. 

After  descending  gradually  by  a  side  valley,  we  came  at  7.15 
to  the  bottom  of  the  great  Wady  el-'Apas,  under  KOnnnun. 
Further  down  it  is  called  Wady  es-Sik  ;  and  afterwards  becomes 
Wady  en-Kilmeh.  By  a  chemlous  roate  we  voee  M^n,  steeply 
at  flmt,  then  np  a  gradual  slope  through  fields  of  wheat,  and 
then  stUl  more  steeply,  to  ROmmon,  which  we  reached  at  7.55. 
It  lies  high,  on  a  rocky  Tell,  with  a  deep  valley  on  the  north 
running  southeast  into  the  deeper  'Asas.  The  place  has  an  old 
look  ;  and  there  is  a  deep  t^ink  cut  in  the  rock  on  the  northeast 
quarter.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  doubt,  but  that  this 
place  represents  the  rock  Mimmon^  where  the  remnant  of  the 
Benjamites  took  refuge.* 

Beveral  militsiy  officeis  were  heie,  taking  a  new  Est  of  houses 
and  property.  They  were  reported  to  have  received  bribes,  to 
the  amount  of  2000  piastres,  in  the  district  of  Beni  S&lim. 

At  8  o'clock  we  proceeded  towards  Taiyibeh,  which  bore 
N.  1°  E.  Here  again  the  path  led  over  small  plains  and 
heads  of  valleys  running  southeast.  These  tracts  have  more  of 
good  soil  than  one  would  anticipate  in  so  rocky  a  region.  Tlicre 
are  no  trees  nor  bushes.  At  8.40  we  were  at  the  foot  of  the 
high  Tell  on  which  Taiyibeh  is  situated ;  here  is  the  head  of  a 
▼alley  called  Wady  Bubieiyeh,  wluch  mns  down  8. 10^  E.  to  the 
'Asas  on  the  east  of  BOmmdn.  Instead  of  ascending  to  the 
town,  we  tuned  to  the  left  along  the  foot  of  the  Tell,  and  so 
along  its  western  side,  which  rises  from  the  Wady  KOsis  ;  this 
latter  extending  (as  Wady  el-'Ain)  to  the  'Asas  opposite  Deir 
Duwfin.*  We  thus  passed  round  to  the  slope  of  the  basin  on 
tlie  north  of  Taiyibeh,  and  came  at  9  o'clock  to  Deir  Jerflr  ; 
from  which  Taiyibeh  bore  S.  5°  E. 

Deir  Jerdr  is  a  village  of  some  size,  &cing  towards  the  south, 
on  a  ipclmi  between  two  Wadys ;  which  here  unite  and  form 
Wady  HabiB,  ronning  down  to  the  Ghdr  between  IMk  and 
'Aujeh.  We  Bought  to  obtain  here  a  guide  ;  bat  after  oonsideiv 
able  delay,  were  obliged  to  depart  without  one. 

Wc  were  now  entering  upon  a  region  wliich  had  been  seldom 
traversed ;  and  was^  as  yet,  comparatively  a  blank  upon  the 


'  Judf .  20.  45.  47.  8m  m«mlA  VoL  L    former  TWt  «0  tifyibdi,  MC  ibuL  [iL  ISl 
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maps.  Leaving  Deir  Jen'ir  at  9,15,  we  followed  up  the  Warly 
"which  comes  from  the  north  ;  and  came  in  ten  minutea  to  a  cLs- 
tern,  where  women  were  washing.  We  needed  water  for  our 
beasts  ;  at  first  they  denied  tliat  there  was  any,  but  afterwards 
let  UB  draw.  Here  we  stopped  ten  minutes.  We  ought  now  to 
bave  ascended  the  eastern  hill  or  ridge,  on  the  tomL  to  KeSt 
M&tik  ;  but  being  without  a  guide,  we  £^t  on  up  the  valley  till 
10  o'clock  ; '  when  some  boys  tending  goats  set  us  right,  and  we 
then  ascended  tlie  hill  by  a  more  difficult  path,  and  came  at 
10.10  into  the  right  road.  It  lies  ak)ng  the  top  of  what  })roved 
to  be  a  high  ridge  ;  the  highest  ground,  indeed,  that  we  j)as.sed 
over.*  Kdrn  Surtabeh  was  in  the  northeast  below  us ;  and  be- 
fore us  was  a  very  deep  and  broken  gorge  running  down  to  the 
Ohdr.  Our  course  was  now  about  K.  §5^  K  We  soon  began 
to  descend  very  steeply ;  and  at  10.45  came  to  Kefir  MAlik,  a 
TillMe  of  good  size,  situated  on  a  ridge  projecting  towards  the 
northeast,  between  two  YaUeys  running  down  to  the  deep  Wady 
MOh^my. 

From  this  point  Khirbet  Jeradeh  was  seen  on  a  TeU  in  the 
vallev,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  nearly  north  ;  and  further 
on,  beyond  a  hill,  was  said  to  be  the  plain  of  Turmus  'Aya.' 
The  direction  of  Bftmieh  was  pointed  out  to  us,  about  east. 
AboTe  it  were  said  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  called  eUMer* 
jemeh.*  < 

We  rested  and  took  our  lunch  at  Kefr-M^Uk  ;  and  started 
again  at  12.30  with  a  guide  for  Daumeh.  Descending  steeply  and 
slowly  into  the  western  valley,  we  passed  down  it  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  ;  and  at  12.55  were  at  the  moutliof  the  Wady 
Hiimar  coming  down  on  the  south  of  ELhirbet  Jeradeh.'  The 
hilb  (ojr  rather  mountains)  round  about  were  rocky  and  naked ; 
except  where  ocoasionaUy  oliye  trees  had  been  planted  among 
the  rocks.  Five  minutes  later  we  turned  up  Wady  ShAm  north- 
west; and  afterwards  followed  up  a  branch  of  it  northeast 
The  great  Wady  formed  by  the  junction  of  all  these  and  others 
is  here  called  el-Muhamy  ;  and  lower  down  Wady  es-S&mieh. 
At  1.30,  near  the  head  of  the  side  valley,  the  ruins  of  Si'a  were 
on  a  hill  close  on  our  left.  Five  minutes  later  we  canie  out  upon 
a  high  ridge  ;  and  looked  down  on  the  east  into  a  deep  valley 
running  south.  Down  this  valley  we  could  see  the  position  of 
Sftmieh,  some  two  and  a  half  miles  distant,  in  the  main 
valley ;  its  rich  plain  covered  with  fields  of  onions,  and^fvatered 
by  its  fountains.   S&mieh  was  now  a  ruin ;  its  casde  was  not 

'  B«aring8  at  10 :  Ddr  <Mr  &  SB*  £  *  Bearings  at  Kefr  Mftlik  :  Aim  «l-'Allf  ' 
Taiyibeh  1(;7°.  8Sr,\   Khirbet  Jenddi  866%  1|  m.  «1- 

*  Bearin;LC«  at  10.10  from  top  of  ridge:    Mughaiyir  53". 

K&ra  S&rtabch  55  .   eUMughuiyir  64%        *  Hen  KliirlMl  Jandeb  bm  N.  10*  W. 

*  See  Vol  IL  p.  268.  Ciii.  Soj  f  m. 
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here  visible.  Below  the  village  the  Wady  turns  east  and  de- 
scends to  the  plain  as  Wady  'Aujeh,  next  north  of  Wady 
Kuw&'imeh.  At  some  distance  beyond  Sfimieh  is  a  high  conical 
mountain  called  Nejemek* 

Ten  minutes  later  we  descended  a  little  into  the  eastern  part 
of  a  fine  plain,  mostly  covered  with  wheat,  extending  two  or 
three  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  perha])s  a  mile  wide  ;  drained 
ajiparently  towards  the  southeast  by  the  valley  above  dcscril)cd. 
At  2  o'clock  we  saw  towards  the  north,  on  the  summit  of  the 
hills,  an  old  site  called  Kulason,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
distant.  We  now  rose  gradually  from  the  plain,  at  its  nortlt- 
eastem  corner^  through  another  narrow  plain ;  and  came  at  2.15 
to  Mughalyir,  a  village  of  conaiderable  size,  and  built  of  hewn 
stones.  The  people  were  quite  dviL,  and  readily  answered  all 
our  inquiries.* 

Setting  off  again  at  2.30,  we  descended  considerably  into  a 
l>eautiful  plain,  where  we  rode"  through  extensive  wheat  fields, 
on  a  course  about  N.  N.  E.  The  crops  here,  however,  were 
much  less  heavy  than  those  we  had  seen  further  north,  and 
especially  in  G^ee  ;  and  this  remark  was  applicable  throughout 
all  Judea.  The  plam  lay  long  and  narrow  fiom  southwest  to 
northeast ;  and  our  course  bei^  rather  diagonal  to  it,  we  rose 
after  a  time  on  the  left  to  a  higher  rocky  terrace,  skirted  by 
a  rugged  hills  or  mountains  towanis  the  west.  Here  we  crossed 
a  ravine  coming  from  these  liills,  called  Wady  Reshshash, 
descending  east  llirongli  a  deep  narrow  chasm  to  the  Ghor, 
where  it  unites  witli  Wady  Fusuil.  The  fine  plain  al)0ve  men- 
tioned is  drained  into  it ;  and  we  could  see  that  the  cultivation 
was  continued  for  some  distance  down  the  mountain.  We  here 
got  into  a  wrong  path  and  wandered  about  for  some  time ;  loeing 
fifteen  minute^}.  We  crossed  at  3i20  another  Wady  from  the 
northwest,  a  branch  of  the  former,  with  a  ruin  called  Mer^ijim 
on  its  high  western  bank,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  Following 
up  a  shallow  side  Wady  towards  the  northeast,  we  came  out 
upon  the  ridge,  or  ratlier  the  high  table  land,  which  forms  the 
brow  of  the  mountain  overlooking  the  GhOr ;  and  at  3.30  reached 
the  village  of  Daumeh. 

'  Boarliips  nt  l.^f, :  Khlrbct  .TeiacMl  &  Vol.  L  p.  5691  [fi.  805.]    Ktter  L  c.  p. 

85°  W.   ea-S&mieh  S.  25  £.  2^  m.  Ne-  466  m.    The  name  ek-Samieh  rtaudt 

Jsmeh  S.  25*"  E.~Thb  e»-SAmieh  fa  pro-  in  our  fttmar  liiti.— BaiA  MWf  alto  to 

bably  tlie  jilnce  called  S^nmlrcb  by  Btirth,  5p«>ak  of  AOMlie  cdled  Ni^em^;  fil. 

who  parsed  from  Jericho  to  Nabaliu  iu  464. 

Feb.  1847;  see  Rhter  XV.  i.  p.  465.  But  *  Beiirin|!S  at  Maghnijnr :  KfilaaAn  821*. 

i»  '\<  lint  the  samp  with  tlic  Sinnrah,  of  el-Mcjflol  n\ — Tlii»  so*  m«  to  be  the 

which  we  hcitrd  at  Jericho;  which  is  a  of  Barth,  ako  built  of  hewn  itoncH ;  Hitter 

nun  in  the  Ghhr,  about  three  quarters  of  XV.  L  p.  467.   Tlie  place  studs  in  our 

an  hour  north  of 'A in  cs-Snltaii.    Tt  whs  fonncr  lists;  BibL  ReSi  ftft cdib HL  Apifb 

Titite4  bj  my  ooinpanioa  in  1844.    See  p.  12& 
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This  is  ftn  old  place,  answering  to  th&Edumta  or  JBdomia  of 

Eusebius  and  Jerome,  which  they  fix  at  twebre  Roman  miles  in 
the  east  from  Neapolis,  and  erroneously  assin;n  to  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin.'  There  are  ancient  scpnlchres  round  about  the 
village.  It  has  also  a  fountain,  wliich  we  did  not  ^'isit ;  but 
were  glad  to  drink  of  its  waters,  after  another  day  of  oppressive 
heat,  during  which  we  had  thus  far  found  only  rain  water  from 
eiBtems.  I  do  not  find  that  tlik  village  had  before  been  yisited 
by  any  traveller. 

Five  minates  east  of  the  village  is  a  more  elevated  point, 
affordint^  an  imobstructed  view  over  this  part  of  the  Ghor  and 
towards  Kflrn  Sfirtubeh.  Oj)}>osite  this  point  a  broad  oUset 
from  tlie  GhAr  runs  up  between  KCirn  SOrtabeli  on  the  north, 
and  a  lower  projection  on  the  south  called  Miiskuiah.  In  this 
oti'set  is  the  site  of  FOsail,  the  ancient  Phabaclis ;  and  the 
prcjecting  point  MCiskCirah  separates  it  from  tiie  smaller  offset  * 
of  'Aigeb  on  the  sontb.*  There  was  a  sirocco  base  in  the  stmo* 
sphere,  bo  tbat  we  could  not  view  the  various  objects  with  entire 
distinctness ;  but  we  oould  see  the  outline  of  the  great  offset 
below,  running  up  among  the  mountains  ;  though  FQsdil  itself 
was  just  out  of  sight  under  tl)e  mountain  on  which  we  stood.* 
Tlie  jL^eneral  course  of  the  Jordan  was  visi])le  ;  but  the  iiioui\tain 
range  beyond  was  only  dimly  seen.  The  long,  high,  rocky  ridge 
of  Surtabeh  was  overagainst  us  on  the  kit,  beyond  the  otlset, 
ninning  down  from  noruiwest  to  southeast,  and  extending  far  into 
the  Ghdr.  Towards  the  extremity  and  on  its  highest  part  is  the 
bom  (KOrn),  not  unlike  that  of  a  rhinoceros  in  form.  Beyond 
this  is  a  large  shouliler ;  and  then  a  low  rocky  ridge  reachmg 
almost  to  the  Jordan.  Indeed  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  here 
contracted  to  its  narmwest  limits ;  and  the  ridge  of  Ktirn  Sur- 
tabeh  may  be  said  to  diWde  it  into  the  lower  and  upper  Ghor  ; 
the  fonner  mostly  desert,  and  tlie  latter  fertile  and  in  many  parts 
cultivated.  The  valley  at  this  point  appears  also  higher  than 
further  south ;  a  low  ridge  or  hill  seeming  to  extend  across  it  from 
the  fi)ot  of  Sttrtabeh  to  the  base  of  the  eastern  mountains.  Where 
the  Jordan  finds  its  way  through  this  higher  tract,  the  latter  is 
broken  up  into  labyrinths  of  deep  ravines  with  barren  chalky 
sides,  fonuing  cones  and  hilb  of  various  shapes,  and  presenting 
a  most  wild  and  desolate  scene.*  These  wikl  hills  we  could  now 
see  ;  as  also  the  course  of  the  Jordan  among  them. 

'  Onomast  art.  Udomia.  tions  of  honsMi  «ad  of  walls  perhapt  ftp 

*  The  plain  of  *Avj9h  is  bk  Iflce  manner  sardena,  witib  nnii^  of  oondidti.  Ua. 

separated  from  the  tract  of  WaJy  Nuw4-  Journal. 

'imch,  further  iiouth,  by  another  low  pro-      *  This  description  is  taken  from  the 

jeeting  point,  called  'Eah  el-GUMIi.   B.  nairaacript  journal  of  DrSiiiMi,iHio«i«r^ 

Smith  Ms.  Jonm.  Apr.  17th,  1844.  died  up  tbc  Ghor  Cmm  Jaridw  to  Widy 

'  The  site  of  FiisaU  was  visited  by  Dr  Fari'a  in  April  IbH. 
8nhh  in  April  1844.  Thm  ua  fbandft- 
Voi.  UL— 25* 
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Tlie  deep  chasm  we  had  seen  hcfnre  reaching  Daumeh,  and 
anotlier  one  now  nortli  of  ns,  run  tof;ether  below,  and  take  the 
name  of  Wady  Fiisail,  as  they  pans  tliat  site.  Still  further  north, 
and  along  the  base  uf  the  rid^c  of  SOrtabeh,  comes  down  Wady 
Ahmar ;  one  head  of  which  is  at  'Akiabeh,  and  another  in  the 
small  plain  east  of  Nfthnlns.  It  is  said  to  join  Wady  FOsftii 
before  reaching  the  Jordan.*  The  tract  in  the  offset  watered  by 
'Ain  FilsAil  is  cultivated  by  the  people  of  Daumeh  and  Mejdet 
The  hiirh  ])r()W  on  which  we  stooti  is  not  very  much  lower  than 
the  water-shed  at  'Akrabeh  ;  and  the  mountain  masses  thus 
tumbling  down  to  the  Ghur  with  an  immense  descent,  ])resented 
a  magniticent  scene.  Even  Sflrtubeh  itself  is  hardly  higher  than 
the  brow  on  which  wo  now  were  ;  and  consequently  is  not  visible 
in  the  vicinity  of  Nfthohis.  The  western  end  of  its  ndm  is  tiie 
highest ;  higher  peihaps  than  the  horn  itself;  and  hieius  down 
at  once  towards  the  west,  so  as  to  appear  as  an  isolated  ridgey 
only  slightly  connected  with  the  high  western  region.  As  we 
afterwards  saw  it,  more  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  it  appeared 
as  a  mass  of  naked  jagged  ridges  huddled  together,  with  one 
main  backlxfne  running  through  the  whole.  The  people  here 
and  elsewhere  spoke  of  ruins  somewhere  on  Surtabeh,  and  a 
reservoir  £>r  water ;  to  which  Hiere  was  fonnerly  an  aqueduct 
fiom  N&hulus  t  I  examined  the  sommit  long  and  carefully  with 
one  of  PldBsl's  Fddstecher;  hut  could  discover  no  appearance 
of  ruins  ;  more  especially  not  upon  the  hom.  The  distance  on 
an  air  line  could  hardly  have  been  more  than  two  or  two  and  a 
half  miles.'  Snrtal)eh  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  as  the  station 
next  after  the  mount  of  OHves,  where  signal  torches  were  lighted 
and  waved  to  announce  the  api)earance  of  the  new  moon." 

The  general  course  of  the  Jordan,  or  rather  that  of  its 

rm  horaer  of  vegetation,  as  seen  from  this  point,  would  not 
regarded  as  winding ;  but  as  tolerably  direct  The  many 
windings  of  the  river,  therefore,  as  laid  down  on  the  map  of 
Lieut.  Lynch,  would  seem  to  be  in  great  part  those  of  the 
channel  along  the  lowest  alluvial  valley  and  amoi^  the  trees, 
rather  than  those  of  the  lower  vaUey  itself 

In  our  former  journey  we  had  visited  the  Ghor  at  Jericho ; 
and  there  took  bearings  of  Kurn  Surtabeh  as  seen  in  the  north. 
We  now  had  the  mountain  near  at  hand  ;  and  looked  down  the 
great  valley.  This  completed  my  view  of  the  lower  Ghdr; 
while  my  companion  had  travelled  through  it.* 

'  E.  Smith,  Ms.  Journ.  A]i.  17,  1844.  *  Bearings,  5  min.  east  of  Daimeh :  el- 

»  Schultz  henrd  nl<o  of  nu'ns  on  Sfirta-  Miighfiijir  208^  Mejdcl  353".  .IJb'it  191°. 

beh;  and  thought  lie  could  ducern  them  Kurii  Surtabeh  G8  .     Fuaail  about  ^\ 

with  Ms  tdaaeope ;  JBttsr  XV.  L  p.  458.  Station  of  £.  Smith  Sr.— This  station  of 

.  •  Talm.  XSa-iD .  Rosh  Hashana  c.  2.  I^J"  Smith,  on  bis  jnnrney  ftoni  Jericho 

Baland  Putajst.  p.  34©.  Bitter  ib.  p.  454.  ^^"'^                       ^  ^o"* 
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Wednesrlaij,  May  12fh.  We  were  detained  tliis  morning 
nearly  au  hour,  trying  to  liud  a  guide  ;  and  finally,  at  0.55,  left  for 
Hejdel  withoat  one.  Our  way  lay  through  another  narrow  plain 
of  wheat  fidds^  drained  to  the  eonthem  gorge,  through  the  valley 
by  which  we  approached  Daumeh  yesterday.  Not  &r  bejond 
the  plain  we  came  oat  upon  the  brink  of  a  deep  narrow  chasm, 
wliich  seemed  impassable  ;  it  is  called  Wady  Bursheh,  or  also 
Wady  Nasir,  and  breaks  down  tlirongli  to  Fflsail ;  where  it 
unites  with  the  southern  chasm,  and  becomes  Wady  Fil8i\il.  It 
was  here  very  deep,  precipitous,  and  descended  with  great 
rapidity.  By  following  a  path  westwards  along  its  steep  south- 
weatem  nde,  we  came  on  the  same  level  to  its  bed  at  7.20,  at  a 
point  where  it  breaks  down  at  once  a  hundred  feet  or  more. 
We  now  ascended  on  the  north,  and  at  7.35  reached  Mejdel. 

This  place  also  lies  on  the  liigh  brow  overlooking  the  Qhdr, 
It  is  higher  indeed  than  Daumeh  ;  and  affords  a  nearer  view  of 
the  valley  below.  It  is  perhaps  the  nearest  point,  from  which 
to  overlook  the  ridge  of  KQrn  Stirtabeh.  The  main  features  of 
the  view,  however,  are  the  same  as  at  Daumeh.  There  was  still 
a  haze  in  the  atmosphere  ;  bo  that  we  saw  nothing  as  distinctly 
as  we  could  have  wished.* 

MejdeL  has  the  air  ^  an  ancient  pkce ;  there  are  sepnlchial 
excavations  and  many  cisterns  bewn  in  the  rock.  Most  probably 
it  is  the  Magdal-senna  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  which  they 
place  on  the  bonier  of  Jndea,  seven  miles  north  of  Jericho. 
The  name  and  position  accord  well ;  and  in  a  part  of  the  conn- 
try  so  little  frcq^uented^  the  specification  of  distance  might  easily 
bo  too  smalL^ 

Among  the  places  seen  fiom  If ijdel  was  'Ain  Tina,  N.  28^ 
E.  This  would  seem  not  improbably  to  be  the  ancient  Thanaih 
or  Hkenath  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  situated  ten  Boman  miles 
east  of  Neapolis,  on  the  way  to  the  Jordan.*  I  have  no  note 
of  its  distance  from  Mejdel ;  nor  did  we  see  it  again.  It  is  not 
probable  that  it  had  any  relation  to  the  Taanathnshiloh  of 
Scripture,  as  some  have  supposed.' 

c.'L^t  r87^)  of  FQsAil,  ju^t  oa  tiie  loiT  li^gB  *lov1!alas,  M  be  also  writes  It  in  the  CMe  of 
ruimiqg  out  from  Surtebeh.  .  'Aknbab  {  Oaonu  art.  AotM,  Thn  frofe 

*  BMifaigt  «leI-MrfM  t  'Abtbdi  iboot  tliat  AenU  and  Magdal-witiw  we  bo^ 

S.'?".  Yfiiiuii  N.  Ain  TAu  28*«  El.  in  tlm  region  on  tlie  northern  bonier  oT 
Smith's  station  in  Qb&r  Jodea,  shows  their  proximitj  to  each  other, 

*  OnrnPMt.  art  StmuL  IMaad  Palmt  and  pointi  dednvely  to  the  present  Mddel. 
p.  88}, — The  Greek  of  KuseMus  now  rends  *  Onomfi?t.  art.  Thcuath,  So  too  Pto- 
M«7(L\,n  2(Vva,  instead  of  Md-vSoA  2<Vya,  lemj,  Oqva,  Reland  Palaeit.  pp.  461, 1032, 
as  Jerome  has  it  JeronM  calb  it  "  tar*  1064,  Sdmlte  thanfbta  ana  la  placing 
minus  Judic,"  for  which  wo  onght  doabt-  this  Thana  near  Beit  F6rik{  ZailMlir*  £ 
loM  to  read  "terniitius  JadtUB,"  as  it    morgenl.  Ges.  lU.  p.  48. 

atanidi  ia  his  aooount  of '  Akrabab.   In  like      *  So  Bonfrero,  Ooomast.  art  Thenaihi 
manner  the  text  uf  Ku»»<hiuK  now  reafln    nlso  QgOM^  in  ZaitMlhr*  <L  n*  Qa&  ill. 
rqs   'Kouytoicu,  evidcutljr  for  r^r 
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We  found  a  guide  at  Mejdel ;  and  left  agun  at  7,50  for 
'Akrabeh,  on  a  general  course  about  K.  hj  W.  The  road  .at 
first  descemled  a  little,  and  then  passed  tibirough  another  not 
large  plain,  covered  with  wheat.    It  was  matter  of  surprise  to 

us,  to  find  Iiere  in  this  great  break  doton  of  tlie  mountains  ho 
much  good  land  ;  so  mnny  fine  and  arable,  though  not  larn;e 
]»lains.  We  next  wound  around  the  side  of  a  low  hill  ou  tlio 
left ;  and  came  out  at  8.15  upon  an  o\\qt\  uneven  tract,  extend- 
ing from  southeast  to  northwest,  with  hi<^her  hills  on  each  side. 
On  the  southern  hills  was  seen  the  Tillage  of  Jikrlsh ;  while 
more  in  the  west  was  Ausailn.^  Our  course  lay  along  this  tract. 
At  8.40  we  saw  far  in  the  distance  the  high  Wely  of  Sheikh 
Salmdn  el-F^risy,  with  winch  we  had  become  acquainted  on  our 
way  from  Ndbuhis  to  Hableh.'  At  9  o'clock  we  passed  into  the 
broad  meadow-like  valley  of  'Akrabeh  ;  ^  and  reached  that  place 
at  9.15. 

'Akrabeh  is  a  place  of  considerable  size  and  importance.  It 
has  a  mosk  ¥dth  a  regular  dome  ;  and  is  now,  as  of  old,  the 
chief  town  of  the  district  Its  position  is  fine.  It  lies  on  the 
lower  slope  of  the  northern  hill,  overlooking  the  fertQe  strip  of 
plain  on  the  south ;  which  here,  as  at  Kalralus,  is  actually  the 
water-shed  between  two  valleys  running  in  opposite  directions. 
The  one,  called  Wady  Bir  Jenab,  mns  westward  by  KilbaMn 
and  south  of  the  Milklma,  and  descends  to  the  western  plain  an 
Wady  liibah  north  of  Mejdel  Yaba.^  The  other  is  one  of  the 
heads  of  Wady  Ahmar,  which  descends  rapidly  to  the  Ghur 
along  the  southern  base  of  Sflrtabeh.  We  saw  in  the  town 
several  capitals  of  columns.  There  is  an  anoient  reservinr  near 
the  foot  of  the  slope ;  the  lower  side  is  quite  high  ;  the  walls 
are  built  up  of  broken  but  imhewn  stones.    It  is  now  in  niins. 

There  is  no  question,  but  that  this  is  the  Acrahi  of  Euse- 
bins  and  Jerome,  situated  nine  llonmn  miles  eastward  of  Nea- 
polis,  on  the  way  to  the  Jordan  and  Jericho,  in  the  district  called 
Acrabatcne.^  Nothing  more  is  known  of  tiie  place  itself;  but 
the  toparchy  to  which  it  gave  name  is  often  mentioned.*  It 
was  the  easternmost  of  the  four  to]iarchies,  which  here  lay  side 
by  side  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean.'   How  fiir 

*  Bearings  nt  S  I r»  :  Jfiriah  280'.  An-  '  Onomn'^t..  art.  Aorabi  (^AKpafipttp): 
MrfaSll".  'AkruU'h  341 A  ruin  292%  "Ert  autoiu  et  vicug  hucui^que  grandia 
^  m.  iiovem  mtlibus  k  Neapoli  contra  orieotem 

*  At  8.40,  the  boaring  of  Shoikh  Sal-  dcficondentibus  ad  Jonlancni  et  UiMtioo^  pw 
mun  el-Farisy  wiis  306  .    See  above,  p.  earn  quaj  npiieUutnr  Acrabitene.* 

186.  •  Acralmtta  or  At'rahaienf',  ,Jo<i^p\mK,V: 

*  Bearings  at  9 :  JArish  28S\  Ansarin  J.  3.  8.  5  ;  also  ib.  2.  12.  4 ;  2.  ^.  4 ;  2. 
281*.  'Akrabeh  828%  i  m.  Kurn  Sui^  22.  2 ;  8.  a  4.  Plin.  a  N.  S.  1&  Bj 
Itebeh  108°.  Euscbius  and  .Torora«^  Ouom.  mitB,  Sd/f 
' .  *  8«e  above,  p.  140.    See  aito  Vol.  IL  nuo,  Jmnon,  Belo, 

ff,  272,  27a  [iii.  91,  92.J  .*  Sm  above,  p.  UL 
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it  extended  on  the  south,  cannot  well  he  deternnned.  The  region 
continued  to  bear  the  name  Acrabatene,  at  least  until  the  time 
of  Jerome  in  the  fourth  century  ;  bat  neither  this  name,  nor 
that  of  the  chief  town,  seems  to  be  any  where  mentioned  since 
that  time,  nntil  the  present  century.  We  heard  of  'Akrabeh 
in  our  former  journey,  as  others  had  done  before  us ;  *  but  it 
was  first  visited  by      G.  Schultz  in  1847." 

We  sent  off  our  muleteers  by  the  direct  road  from  'Akrabeh 
to  N^kbulus  ;  while  we  ourselves  took  a  more  circuitous  route 
towards  the  north,  by  way  of  Yanun,  Setting  off  at  9.25,  we 
took  a  road  along  the  slope  of  the  hill  towards  the  east  about  on 
the  level  of  tiie  Tillage ;  which  brought  us  in  ten  minutes  to 
the  end  of  the  hill,  around  which  we  turned  northwards.  Here 
again  we  could  look  down  upon  Siirtabeh  and  the  Ghdr  ;  everj 
thing,  the  KOrn  and  aU,  was  now  below  us.  AVc  saw  here 
the  vHlage  el-Ifjim  on  an  open  tract  through  which  Wady 
Ahmar  passes,  near  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  Southeast  of 
Ifjim  is  a  lower  step  of  the  mountain,  forming  an  extensive 
plain  covered  with  wheat.'  Our  course  was  now  N.  30°  E.  At 
10  o'clock  we  crossed  the  deep  bed  of  a  Wady  said  to  come 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  'Awertah,  and  descending  to  join  the 
Ahmar. 

Five  minutes  later  (at  10.5)  we  reached  Y&ntin,  a  village  . 

mostly  in  ruins,  with  a  few  houses  inhabited,  and  one  new 
house.  We  now  proceeded  up  a  fertile  valley  on  the  same 
course  (N.  30°  E.)  and  came  at  10.25  to  'Ain  Yaniin,  a  small 
fountain  of  baci  water  in  the  valley,  feeding  a  small  tank,  but 
not  rising  above  the  ground.  Here  we  stopped  five  minutes.* 
On  the  hill  above  the  yallfiy  in  the  northeast,  and  yery  near,  is  a 
ruin  called  Khirbet  Y&nfkn. 

The  'name  Yanun  obvioudy  corresponds  to  the  ancient 
Janon  of  £u8ebius  and  Jerome,  a  village  in  Acrabatene,  twelve 
Roman  miles  east  of  Neapolis  ;  which  however  these  fathers 
strangely  confound  wiih  the  Janoah  of  Naplitali.'  Whether 
the  ancient  name  was  aj»2»li'-'d  to  the  present  village,  or  to  tlie 
ruin  upon  the  hill  near  the  tbunlain,  cannot  well  be  determined. 

Leaving  the  fountain  at  10.30,  we  at  once  struck  obliquely 
up  the  northwestern  hill,  by  a  blii^  path  very  Utile  fiequented ; 
and  at  10.45  came  out  on  llie  top  of  what  proved  to  be  a  narrow 

*  Se«  Vol.  II.  p.  280.  I  iii.  108.]   O.  '  Zeitsohr.  d.  morgenL  0««.  HL  ^  47. 

Richter,  pawing  northwards    nlon^r   the  Ritter  XV.  L  p.  456. 

sreat  road,  mya  Akrabi  luy  on  his  right,  *  Bearings  at  9.35,  ten  miQUte*  euBt  of 

bntbe  ooald  not  have  scon  it{  WallfiUir-  'Akrabeht  «l>Bjfaai  S.  70*  £.   Tftnte  N. 

ten  p.  65.    Scholz  also  ha«  the  name;  p.  3U  E. 

267.    Irby  and  Mangles,  on  their  route  *  Bearing  from  'Ain  Yanfin ;  Y&nftn  & 

from  t!ie  .Iiinlan  to  Nabulus,  hcird  of  a  .30  W. 

Tillage  "Agrarba;"  which  perhaiM  WM  '  Onomask  vt  «/anon»  Eiueh. 'loi^.  2 

AIodMh  ;  p.  827  [100].  K.  15^  29L 
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strip  of  high  table  land  ;  from  which  we  looked  down  into  the 
plain  of  Sftlim,  wMch  lies  east  of  N&lmliis.  It  was  a  sightly  spot. 
Mounts  Gterisim  and  Ebalweie  in  full  ■?i©w :  tli6  fonner  wtth  its 
Welj  of  Shdkh  Ghftnim ;  the  latter  apparently  the  highest  1)y  a 

hundred  feet  or  more.    8e?eml  villages  w^ere  in  sight ;  as  also 

the  Wely  Nebv  Belan,  conspicuously  situated  on  the  mountain 
east  of  the  valley  which  descends  from  the  Mokhua  to  Wady 
Fari'a.' 

Ha\ing  stopped  five  minutes  for  bearings,  we  began  to 
descend  by  a  steep  and  difficult  path,  along  a  rugged  ravine, 
towards  md  plain  of  SAlIm,  on  a  general  oooFBe  towards  Nftbulns, 
N.  52^  W.  We  soon  got  sidit  of  Beit  Dejan  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  plain  ;  probably  a  JsM  Dagon  of  antiquity,  of  which 
no  mention  has  come  down  to  us.  A  feature  of  the  plain  also 
came  into  view,  which  I  liore  saw  for  the  first  time  ;  though  I 
afterwards  found  the  saine  on  a  grander  scale  in  the  Bukd'a 
between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon.  Near  the  southern  side  of 
the  little  plain,  a  low  ridge  of  rock  runs  for  nearly  its  whole 
length  parallel  to  the  southern  lulls ;  and  thus  forms  between  it 
and  them  a  narrow  strip  of  plain,  or  rather  a  valley.  In  this  is 
a  water-shed  nearly  opposite  to  Beit  Dejan ;  where  is  the  head 
of  Wady  HOmra  descending  on  the  east  to  Wady  Ahmar ; 
while  towards  the  west  the  narrow  plain  runs  down  to  Beit 
Filrik,  and  is  thence  drained,  like  the  whole  plain,  northwards  to 
Wady  Fari'a.  Our  path  led  along  the  declivity  of  the  southern 
hills  ;  at  11.20  we  stopped  to  take  bearings."  Still  keeping  on 
the  south  of  both  the  plains,  we  came  at  11.40  to  the  small 
Tillage  of  Beit  FAiik,  situated  in  a  nook  in  the  sonthem  hills, 
which  here  retire  in  almost  a  semicircle. 

The  village  of  Salim  is  directly  north  of  Beit  FArik,  on  a 
low  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  plain.  It  was  said  to  have  two 
sources  of  Hving  water  ;  one  in  a  cavern^  and  the  other  a  running 
fountain  called  'Ain  Kebir. 

Setting  off  at  12.25,  we  passed  to  the  right  around  the  end  of 
the  low  rocky  ridge,  which  shuts  in  the  strip  of  plain,  and  which 
terminates  just  bebw  Beit  Ftrlk.  A  road  from  Nftbnlus  hm 
enters  the  narrow  plain ;  and  following  it  up  into  Wady  Hfimra. 
finds  its  way  across  to  tiie  lower  part  of  Wady  Fari*a  north  of 
SiJrtabeh  ;  and  thus  connects  Nubulus  with  the  KdrSwa,  as  the 
fertile  tract  is  called  at  tlie  mouth  of  Wady  Fari'a.  This  road 
Ave  now  kept,  along  the  south  side  of  the  plain  ;  and  at  12.40 
had  Kefr  Beita,  a  min,  on  our  left.    Irby  and  Mangles  speak 

'  Bearings  at  10.45,  on  high  ridge:  *  Beariiipi?  at  11.20:  Sheikh  Gh.^nim 

Mejdcl  181  .    TeirAsfir  ?  206'.    Sheikh  302°.     Tuiluza  341*.    Neby  Beluu  352'. 

Ghanim  301\    Neby  Belan  34G\    Salim  SaUm  847%  Beit  Furik  31  r  .  Ikit  Drfia 

836%  Tim&ift8S6%  MAbaliu806%  Jft-  4S°.  Head  of  Wadr  UOmtft  72% 
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of  Ropiilchres  near  this  site.*  The  watcr-courBC  of  the  plain 
bends  more  to  the  north  and  passes  beyond  a  round  hill,  which 
thus  stands  out  isolated,  while  the  cluuinel  continues  on  towards 
the  northwest  comer  of  the  plain. 

As  one  looks  towards  the  plain  of  SAlim  fiom  the  west,  a  low 
rocky  ridge  is  seen  running  across  its  western  end,  sepan^ing  it 
fipom  this  part  of  the  Miikhna.  We  had  always  taken  it  for 
granted,  that  the  water-couree  of  tlie  MOkhna  passed  on  the 
west  of  tliis  rid<ce  ;  and  it  was  therefore  with  some  surprise,  that 
we  found  that  clianncl  entering  the  ])lain  of  Salim  by  the  gap  at 
the  southwest  corner  ;  and,  after  uniting  with  the  channel  of 
the  little  plain,  passing  out  again  at  the  taorthwest  comer  to  the 
prolongation  of  the  Mukhna,  and  so  to  Wady  FAri'a.  At  1.10 
we  crossed  the  laige  water-course  coming  in  from  the  Milklina, 
having  now  some  water  in  it.  At  1.25  we  were  oppoiite  Jacob's 
well  and  the  ruins  of  Belatah,  on  our  right  ;  having  crossed 
some  twenty  rods  further  east  the  road  leading  nortliwanls 
through  the  plain.  Ten  minutes  later  we  were  at  'Ain  Defneh  ; 
and  at  1.50  reache<l  the  eastern  gate  of  Nabulus.  Passing  around 
outside  of  the  city,  we  encamped  in  an  olive  orchard,  near  the 
large  fountains  which  hurst  ibrth  below  the  city  on  the  west. 

Kftbnlus  is  furnished  with  water  in  singular  ahundance  in 
comparison  with  the  rest  of  Palestine.  On  the  east  is  the  large 
fountain  of  Defneh,  runnin":  off  east  and  turning  a  mill.  On 
the  west  are  the  similar  fountains  by  which  we  were  en- 
camped. In  the  liigher  part  of  the  city  itself  are  two  largo 
fountains,  and  another  in  the  ravine  above  on  the  side  of  Moimt 
Gerizim.  The  water  of  these  three  flows  off  west,  partly  along 
tiie  streets  of  the  city,  and  j)artly  in  a  canal  from  which  gardens 
are  irrigated  and  seyeral  mills  supplied.  This  western  stream 
we  had  formerly  fallen  in  with  far  down  the  valley. 

Close  upon  the  city  are  several  large  mounds  of  ashes,  thrown 
out  by  the  extensive  soap  factories  ol'  Nabulus.  They  are  similar 
to  those  on  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  some  of  them  are  nearly 
as  large.  An  examination  of  both  localities  convinced  us,  that 
those  of  Jerusalem  can  have  no  claim  to  high  antiquity.' 

The  last  two  days  had  hrought  us  through  a  tract  of  country 
hitherto  in  a  groat  measure  unexplored,  and  which  has  usually 
been  regarded  an  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  lawless  portions  of 
the  Holy  Land.  We  had  been  agreeably  surprised,  to  find  so 
much  fertile  and  cultivated  soil,  thriving  villages,  ami  the  people 
kind  and  courteous.  Every  village  we  passed,  with  hartUy  an 
exception,  has  around  it  many  olive  trees.  Our  route  led  us 
acrotis  the  basins  of,  or  rather  the  tracts  drained  by,  the  three  great 
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valleys,  the  Nawd'imeh,  *Aujeh,  and  FOsail.  All  these  and  their 
branches  form  deep  precipitous  chasms,  by  which  the  whole 
region  is  broken  up  into  steep  ridges  and  hills.  Such  is  tho 
general  charaotw  of  tlie  western  wall  of  the  Jordan  valley,  south 
.  of  Kiim  Btlrtabeh.  North  of  that  monntam,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  country  assumes  a  different  aspect. 

We  had  an  aprrcoable  surprise  this  evening,  in  a  call  from 
Mr  AVilliara  Dickson  of  Edinbnr<i;h  at  our  tent.  While  in 
lioiulon  I  bad  corresponded  witli  bini  ;  and  it  bad  been  arranged, 
that  he  woidd  endeavour  to  reach  BeiriHt  in  season  to  join  me  on 
the  joomey  to  Jerusalem.  Not  being  aUe  to  do  i£iB,  he  first 
▼isited  Gonstantinople ;  and  was  now  on  bis  way  akne  from 
Damascns  to  the  Holy  City.  Aided  by  the  snggiestions  of  Dr 
De  Forest  at  Beirftt,  he  had  followed  a  route  of  great  interest ; 
and  had  seen  much  more  of  Palestine  than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
most  travellers.  1  called  at  bis  tent  the  next  morning,  a  little 
out  of  the  western  gate,  and  saw  him  start  for  tbe  Holy  City  ; 
but  beard  nothing  more  oi"  bim,  until  we  casually  met  in  the 
diligence  at  Trieste,  as  we  both  were  setting  off  for  Laibach  and 
Vienna.  These  nnezpeoted  enoonnters  of  iUends  fom  oases^  Id 
what  some  might  call  the  desert  of  oriental  travel. 

We  here  fell  in  again  wiib  Mr  Van  de  Velde,  whom  we  had 
met  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  who  had  left  that  city  a  few  days  before 
us.  He  bad  made  an  excursion  to  tbe  Kflrawa  in  tbe  Gbor, 
under  tlie  jj;uidance  of  a  Sbcikb  whom  tbe  governor  of  Nabulus 
bad  ])rovided.  After  t\vo  or  three  days,  the  8beikb  refused 
to  accompany  bim  any  further ;  and  be  bad  now  returned  to 
Nubulus  to  make  complaint  against  his  guide  before  the  gov- 
enor. 

Thunday,  May  IZih, — Oar  fnrtherplan  now  was  to  pass  on 

to  TullAzab  and  T6b6s  ;  then  to  descend  to  the  northern  Ghor, 
and,  if  possible,  cross  the  Jordan  and  search  after  the  site  of 
Pella  ;  returniniTj  to  Beisan.  A  main  object  in  our  own  minds 
was  also,  to  make  all  possible  search  for  8alim  and  the  J^non 
near  by,  where  John  is  recorded  as  baptizing.' 

It  wiis  arranged  that  Mr  Van  de  Velde  would  accompany 
US  ;  and  for  several  days,  therefore,  the  two  companies  travelled 
together^  and  encamped  ode  by  side.  He  had  already  engaged 
fimn  the  goTemor  an  aimed  horseman,  (not  a  soldier,)  of  whose 
presence  we  too  had  tbe  benefit.  Tbe  man  was  good-natured 
and  intelligent,  and  able  to  give  much  information  about  the 
country  ;  tbe  local  guides  we  ourselves  tiirnislied  in  all  cases. 

Leaving  tbe  eastern  end  of  the  city  at  8.50,  we  came  in 
twenty-five  minutes  to  'Askar^  with  its  fountain  and  broken 

*  JdmS^SS. 
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rosorvoir.'  Tlic  view  is  pretty,  and  Bevcral  ]>lacc8  were  in 
sij>:;lit ;  as  'AziiiiH  and  Deir  el-Hatab  on  the  north  side  of  tlie 
plain  of  Sulim ;  and  especially  Neby  Bel&n,  on  tho  summit  of 
the  nortiiweet  Imtfcrese  of  the  mountain,  which  liee  nortii  of  that 
plain.   This  oontinned  to  be  a  high  landmark  for  the  whole 


Our  conne  now  became  about  N.  35°  £.  along  the  western 
side  of  the  prolongation  of  tlie  IMflkhna.  This  name  I  have 
used  for  the  whole  extent  of  the  larp:e  plain  as  far  north  as  to 
the  foot  of  Mount  Ebal ;  although  stiictly,  it  was  said,  the  name 
Mukhna  belongs  only  to  the  southern  part,  beyond  the  water- 
shed. North  of  that  point  the  plain  slopes  eastward ;  and  its 
water-ooone  lying  along  near  the  eaetem  hUk,  enters  the  little 
plain  a£  SftUm,  as  we  lutve  seen^  and  again  issaes  from  it  at  the 
nortliweBt  comer.  Thence  it  still  hngs  the  eastern  billR  in  a 
deep  channel ;  and  the  narrower  prolongation  of  the  MQkhna 
becomes  steej^y  sloping  in  that  direction.  Upon  this  we  were 
now  entering. 

After  half  an  hour,  at  9.45,  the  three  villages,  'Azmftt,  Deir 
el-llatab,  and  ISalim,  were  all  seen  in  one  line,  bearing  S.  40°  E. 
At  9.50  we  came  to  the  spot,  where  the  narrow  sloping  plain  or 
valley  breaks  down  at  once  by  an  abrupt  descent  towards  the 
F&cf a ;  forming  a  deep  and  steep  valley,  called  Wady  Bidlln, 
with  a  still  deeper  chasm  as  the  water-bed  skirted  by  nigged 
jagged  rocks,  the  strata  of  which  were  very  greatly  dislocated. 
Near  the  same  i)oint  the  road  forks  ;  one  branch,  going  to  Tftbas, 
descends  along  the  valley  ;  the  other,  which  we  took,  continues 
high  along  the  steep  side  of  the  western  hill  ;  which  here,  in 
fact,  is  the  northeastern  ilauk  of  Ebal.  At  9.55  there  was  a 
small  firantain  above  ns,  sending  its  gushing  little  stream  down 
the  declivity.  At  10.15  we  were  opposite  the  angle  of  the  vi^ey 
below,  where  it  opens  out  into  the  wide  plain  of  the  Fari'a  ;  and 
where  its  deep  bed  suddenly  takes  a  course  N.  80^^  £.  still  close 
under  the  southern  mountain,  and  goes  to  join  the  main  chaund 
of  the  Fari'a  a  long  distiince  below.  We  could  see  in  it  further 
<lown  a  stream  of  water  and  several  mills.'  The  moimtain  buttress 
in  the  angle  is  crowned  by  the  Wely  Neby  Beldn.  The  region  of 
the  Fftri'a  was  now  before  us  ;  an  open  tract  or  basin  of  rolling 
plain,  intersected  by  deep  water-courses,  which  ultimately  unite 
and  flow  to  the  Ohdr  by  a  very  gentle  descent.  The  western 
wall  of  the  Jordan  valley  has  here  lost  its  precipices ;  and  its 
''rough  places"  have  be<xmie  comparatively  ''plain."* 


day.* 
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The  road  we  had  thus  far  followed,  contumcs  on  apparently 
aeiOBs  the  upper  part  of  the  tract  of  the  Fftri's,  perhaps  to  the 
plfdn  of  Santur  beyond.   We  turned  off  at  this  point  to  the 

uft ;  and  taking  a  nearly  northwest  course  proceeded,  towards 
TfilK^zah.  Ten  minutes  brought  us  to  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
side  valley,  goin^  (Idwn  towards  the  right  to  the  one  we  had  just 
left.  We  now  climWd  with  difficulty,  and  almost  without  a 
path,  a  very  steep  and  long  ascent ;  and  readied  Tullilzah  on 
the  top  at  11  o'clock.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  mimenso 
groves  of  olive  trees,  planted  on  all  the  hills  aiotmd ;  mostly 
young  and  thrifty  trees.  It  lies  high,  as  ai^iroaohed  fiom  the 
east ;  though  it  was  very  obvious  that  the  way  by  which  we  had 
reached  it  was  not  the  usual  one.  Towards  the  west  one  looks 
out  over  the  high  table  land  spreading  out  north  from  Mount 
Ebal ;  and  on  that  side  apparently  is  the  oniinaiy  load  iiom 
I^4bulu8. 

Towards  the  east  TOllftzah  overlooks  the  whole  district 
drained  by  the  F&ri'a  and  its  branches,  an  extensive  tract  of 
arable  and  fertile  land,  but  destitute  <^  villages.  The  region 
oaUed  el-EOrftwa  at  its  mouth  is  oultivated  by  the  Arabs 
Has'ddy,  a  nomadic  tribe  ;  who  sometimes  also  visit  the  higher 
parts  of  the  valley  for  pasture/  The  main  branch  of  the  Furi'a 
was  seen  coming  down  from  the  direction  of  Neby  Bayazid  in 
the  northwest ;  it  passes  at  some  distance  north  of  Tfdhizah. 
The  highest  point  of  Mount  Ebal  hore  8.  31°  W.  Jebel  esh- 
Sheikh  was  also  visible,  like  a  wliite  fleecy  cloud,  in  the  N.  N.  E.* 

Here  at  TQlltlzah,  if  any  where,  is  the  break  down"  between 
the  upper  table  land  and  tiie  Qh6r.  But  here  it  is  the  descent 
from  tne  table  lands  of  Ebal  and  Gerisim  to  the  adjacent  plains ; 
and  manifestly  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  precipitous 
r^ons  south  of  Kum  SQrtabeh. 

The  town  is  of  some  size,  and  tolerably  well  built.  We  saw 
no  remains  of  antiquity,  except  a  few  scpidchral  excavatir»ns 
juid  some  cisterns.  \Ve  were  admitted  to  tlie  top  of  a  Sheikh's 
house,  in  order  to  take  bearings.  The  house  was  built  around  a 
small  court,  in  which  cattle  and  home  ware  stabled.  Thenoe  a 
stone  staircase  led  up  to  the  roof  of  the  house  proper ;  on  wluch, 
at  the  northwest  and  southeast  comers,  were  high  single  rooms 
like  towers,  with  a  staircase  inside  leading  to  the  top. 

In  my  former  work  the  question  was  suggested,'  whether 
perhaps  this  ToUilzah  may  not  be  the  lepresentatLve  of  the 


*  In  April  1844,  mj  compatuon  foond 
ihem  eooMnped  on  iSbn  ri4g«  bctwMn  Ae 
upper  F&if a  and  tfie  plain  of  SAnAr.  Mn 

Joum. 

*  BeariivsatTfillflnli:  ItooatHcnnoa 


28^   TummSn  80°.   Neby  Bdto  139" 
BeH  FAitk  164*.    •AOnh  285*.  Nebgr 
B&vadd  S03^     Yasid  ."..'18  .  Highest 
point  of  Lbal  211%   Burj  el-Fari'a  74'. 
*  Bn>LRM.firrteditioi^IIL  p.  168.1k 
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ancient  Tirzah,  the  sent  of  a  Canaanitisli  kinj:^ ;  '  and  afterwards 
the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  from  Jerohoam  to  Omri, 
who  transferred  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  to  Samaria.'  The 
change  d  r  into  I  is  Teiy  common^  the  haider  letter  being 
softened,  especially  in  the  later  Hebrew  booka  and.  the  kindred 
dialects.*  The  place  lies  in  a  sightly  and  commanding  position  ; 
though  the  change  of  royal  residence  to  the  still  more  beautiful 
and  not  distant  Samaria  would  be  very  natural.  On  the  whole, 
I  am  disposed  to  regard  TQlliizah  as  the  ancient  Tirzah  ;  espe- 
cially as  there  is  no  other  name  in  all  the  region  which  bears 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  latter.  This  also  is  doubtless 
the  place  which  Brocardus  speaks  of  as  Thersttf  situated  three 
leagues  or  hoars  east  of  Samaria.^  He  probably  recognised  the 
ohimge  fiom  r  to  2 ;  if  indeed  it  had  then  taken  place.  TfiUAzah 
had  since  been  visited  by  no  traveiUar. 

We  left  Tulhlzah  at  11.50,  by  way  of  Bnij  el-Fdri'a  (N.  7f 
E.)  for  Tdbas.  We  immediately  began  to  descend  the  slope  in 
a  northeast  direction,  and  then  stnick  and  followed  a  steep  side 
Wady,  which  brought  us  at  12.15  to  the  main  channel  of  tho 
Fari'a.  This  was  here  a  narrow  gorge  between  precipitous  rocky 
sides,  with  an  immfflise  water-bed ;  showing  that  a  oreat  Tdnme 
of  water  passes  down  at  some  senaona.  Its  generu  course  was 
here  northeasterly.  At  12.35,  there  was  a  large  fountain  bursting 
forth  in  it,  called  B&s  el-F&ri'a.  It  sent  a  fine  strealn  down  the 
valley  ;  and  the  channel  was  now  skirted  with  oleanders  in 
blossom.  These  were  said  to  be  still  larger  and  more  frequent 
further  down  towards  the  Ghor.  In  one  place  the  stream  sud- 
denly disappeared,  and  then  after  some  fifteen  minutes  broke 
out  again  larger  than  before.  The  rocky  sides  of  the  yaUey 
gradually  becfune  lower  and  grassy  ;  and  the  Wady  becomes  in 
this  part  a  deep  channel  running  throu^  the  rich,  elevated,  and 
cultivated  plain  above. 

Our  path  now  left  the  main  channel,  and  led  across  the  plain 
to  a  side  Wady  coming  down  from  the  northwest  under  Burj  el- 
Ffiri'a,  and  soon  joining  the  main  branch.  This  valley  had  also  a 
fine  stream,  and  a  mill  just  below  the  Buij.  This  we  reached  at 
10  o'clock,  aud  stopped  for  lunch  under  the  shade  of  the  mill. 
Here  were  immense  deposits  from  the  water  on  the  rocks,  show- 
ing that  a  mill  had  probably  stood  here  ibr  aces.  Nowhere  in 
Palestine,  not  even  at  K&bulus,  had  I  seen  sncn  noble  brooks  of 
water.  The  Bo^  itself  is  an  insignificant  square  tower^  on  a 
small  Tell  a  lew  rods  north,  where  a  diy  side  Wady  comes  in 

>  Bekrinn,  Jodi.lS,Si,  Chaia.l«tt.  ^,  p.m.  HsUandEngluh 

'  1  K.  U,'  ir.  IS,  81.  Sa.  16^  8-f4»  Lexicon,  p.  499. 

See  alio  Cant  6»  4.  *  Brociurdiu  c  7.   Breydenbach  mwtif 

*  8m  Qewn,  Themiir.  Lingon  Heb.  et  oofiiM  from  Brooardna ;  Reitab.  p.  1S7. 
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from  the  northeast.   It  has  no  importance  except  as  a  land- 

Tbe  day  wbb  mrm ;  ihe  sun  potiied  bis  beams  fiercely  npon 
-Uie  broad  badn ;  and  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  water,  we 
found  our  resting  place  sufficiently  uncomfortable. 

This  tract  of  the  Fdri'a,  from  ol-Kilrawa  in  the  Ghor  to  the 
ronndod  hills  wliich  Bepamtc  it  IVom  ihe  jtlain  of  Sfintir,  is  justly 
rt'^urded  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  vahia])le  regions  of 
l^destine.  In  1844,  my  companion  had  passed  up  through  it 
from  the  Ghur  to  Siltntir ;  and  found  it  in  April  every  where  full 
of  the  most  hizunant  pasturage,  where  not  covered  with  fields  of 
grain.  Yet,  like  the  great  plain  of  Bsdraelon,  it  is  without  vil- 
lages ;  and  is  mostly  given  up  to  the  nomadic  Arabs  of  the 
Mas'My.  Further  down  the  valley  is  a  heautilul  basin  of  mea- 
dow land,  two  or  three  miles  in  diameter  ;  through  which  the  fine 
stream  meanders  between  hanks  c»»vered  with  a  thick  growtli  of 
oleanders.  Tliis  sj-ot  is  eallcd  Fersh  el-Musa.  Not  far  above  it 
the  stream  again  disappears  for  a  time  ;  and  below  the  Fersh 
the  valley  is  shut  in  by  a  spur  of  the  hills  on  the  north,  and  a 
projecting  rock  on  the  sonth,  forming  a  narrow  gorge  or  door. 
Tins  point  is  more  than  an  hour  from  the  line  of  the  Gh6r ;  and 
the  general  direction  of  the  valley  is  S.  55**  E.  The  extreme 
eastern  point  of  the  northern  hills,  forming  the  bhiff  in  the 
ani:i:le  between  the  Fftri'a  and  the  Glior,  is  called  Makhrtld ;  and 
a])i»eared  to  have  caves  in  it.  This  we  afterwards  saw  from  the 
northeast  beyond  the  Jordan.  In  the  broad  ]tlain  between  this 
and  the  ridge  of  Bdrtabeh,  on  the  south  of  the  stream  and  not 
far  from  it,  is  a  Tell,  with  foundations  around  it,  evidently  the 
former  site  of  a  town.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Tdl  is  tiie 
white  dome  of  a  saint's  tomb,  called  'Abd  el-Kftdir,  which  now 
gives  name  to  the  place.*  This  is  not  improbably  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Archelais,  built  by  Archelaus  the  son  of  Herod; 
which  the  Peutinger  Tables  j)lace  at  twenty-four  lioman  miles 
north  of  Jericho,  and  therefore  north  of  Phasaelis  ;  ihe  two  being 
several  times  menti(»ned  together.  Josejihiis  s})eaks  of  it  jis  a 
village  in  the  plain,  like  Phasaelis,  and  surrounded  by  palm 
trees.*  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny.* 

'  Mr  Woloott  reports  havinff  taken  on  of  1847,  heard  (Vom  some  western  Arabs 

Mount  Geri/im  the  bearing  of  Buij  el-  the  name  I'.iKxaliyeh  applied  apparently  to 

Furi'aN.  42°  £,MMlthatof  TAbAsN.4r  tbU  TolL   But  ha  did  not  vuit  tbo  ^oi s 

E.  Bat  neHW  of  tiwi0  plaoea  oao  poai-  and  diatiiaine  woold  aeem  tobennnowii 

lily  be  vigiblc  from  Gerizim,  on  account  of  to  the  Anbs  i)f  tlio  Ghor.    Zcitscbr.  d. 

intervening  moantaint.  And  further,  he  moiganL  Gea.  ilL  p.  47.  Bitter  XV.  i.  p. 

givea  die  iMuli^r  of  Nehy  Belin  (on  Jebel  467. 

Bid&u)  at  N.  r>3i    E.  Hliovvin^'  that  the  »  Jos.  Antt  17.  IS.  1.            ?.  2.  See 

other  two  pointit  marked  by  him  lay  mach  R«laad  PalMt  p.  576.    The  identic  with 

farther  we«t  than  the  tme  position.  Archdids  is  miggeeled  bj  Sdinlta,  L  a 

'  Tlic  above  description  is  taken  from  Rittcr  1.  c.  p.  I  'm. 

the  Ms.  Joomal  of  the  Rev.  iJr  Smith,  *  Kelaud  i'ahcst.  p.  4G2.    Vim.  IL  N. 

1644b— Eb  O.  Sehnhi^  in  the  antnmn  18. 9, 
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The  whole  of  the  Fari'a  is  occupied  by  the  Arabs  Mas'udy, 
numbering  in  1844  a  hundred  horsemen  and  a  hundred  foot. 
North  of  them,  in  the  Ghdr,  are  the  GhOzftnj,  miutering  three 
handled  horsemen  and  as  many  £)ot. 

Settin^if  off  from  the  mill  at  1.45,  and  passing  up  on  the 
right  of  Burj  el-Fc\ri'a,  we  followed  up  the  dry  and  chalky 
side  Wady  about  N.  70°  E.  with  no  very  steep  aRccnt,  untU 
2.35  ;  when  we  came  out  upon  the  top  of  the  swelling  ridge, 
and  to  cooler  breezes.  Here  we  looked  down  into  tlie  tine  basin 
of  TtMs.  Turning  now  N.  20°  E.  we  came  at  2.50  to  the 
large  Tillage  of  Ttlb&s,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  basin,  with 
aheautiM  plain  in  fiont,  and  large  groves  of  olive  trees ;  forming 
one  of  the  prettiest  tracts  we  had  seeiL  It  lies  of  courBe  higher 
than  the  plain  of  the  F&ri'a ;  and  is  drained  (I  heUeve)  to  the 
latter  ;  though  of  this  I  am  not  certain.  There  are  here  only 
a  few  families  of  Christians  ;  the  rest  being  MusUms  ;  and  the 
whole  2JO]mlation  was  said  to  be  divide(l  into  three  hostile 
parties.  The  village  has  only  rain  water  in  cisterns  ;  and  when 
this  fails,  they  bring  water  from  the  stream  of  the  Fari'a  an  hour 
distant.  In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  basin,  S.  43*^  E.  and 
leas  than  a  mile  distant  towards  TQmmdn^  is  a  snudl  Tellwitha 
min  upon  it,  called  'Ainfin.*  Here  is  precisely  the  name  Moon ; 
hut  unfortunately  there  is  no  Salim  near,  nor  a  drop  of  water. 

Tliere  is  little  room  for  qticstion,  but  that  Tubfis  is  the 
modern  representative  of  the  Thehez  of  Scripture  ;  where  Abi- 
melech  of  Shechem,  during  a  siege,  was  killed  by  a  stone 
thrown  down  upon  him  by  a  woman.'  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
place  Thehez  at  thirteen  iioman  miles  from  Neapolis  on  the 
way  to  Scjrthopolis,  now  Beisftn,  Allowing  £>r  our  droait  to 
TolltlBah,  it  took  us  fonr  honrs  to  jmss  orer  the  intervening  dis- 
taiu  e  ;  aikd  this  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  usual,  having  sent 
our  luggage  ahead.  This  gives  a  very  exact  coincidence  as  to 
the  distance  ;  and  we  shall  see  evidence  further  on,  going  to 
show  that  a  Roman  road  between  Nabnhis  and  Beisan  j)as8ed 
this  way. — Ber^jj;ren,  in  1821,  travelling  ])y  an  unusual  route  from 
Kazareth  to  Jsabulus,  spent  the  night  at  TObas  ;  but  its 
relation  to  Thebez  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  him.^ 
The  first  suggestion  of  the  identily  <xf  the  two,  was  made  (L 
helieve)  in  md  BiUical  Beaearohes.'  Since  then  the  ^Lace  haid 
apparently  been  visited  by  no  traveller. 

The  Sheikh  who  met  us.  and  did  the  honours,  was  at  once 

'  Gr.  AMr  for  tihe  Aram.  plnr.  'J^3'*9 ,  l^i*  appendix  of  routes  is  not  given  in  the 

f&untain*,  JohnSk  88.                   "  "  t^ernift"  tratij-lntion  — The  writer's  spocifl- 

*  n  Y.  «i  iv.oo,/,  cation  ui' valleys  on  this  route,  I  aia  not 
■  Heb.  Tfsri,  Jndg.9,50.  2  Sam.  11,  21.  follow  j  K  seem*  to  me  coofiued 

•  Boisgrea  Resor  etc.   D«l.  III.  Bi-    and  incorrect 
hai^pkTS.    Rdsen  (Germ.)  II.  p.  2G6.       ♦  Vol.  IL  p.  317.  [iil  168.j 
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ready  to  furnish  us  with  a  (^uide  Id  Teyasir,  tlie  next  village. 
The  road  led  across  the  basin,  and  over  the  low  ridge  beyond,  at 
a  depressed  point.  Leaying  Ttib&s  at  3.10,  we  reached  this 
point  in  twenty  minutes:  mm  which  TflbAa  bore  8.  75**  W. 
and  'AinAn  S.  15^  E.  We  immediately  began  to  descend  along 
a  shallow  open  Wady  about  K.  5^  E.  At  3.50  there  was  close 
upon  our  right  a  sarcophagus  hewn  in  a  laige  rock,  with  a 
pculptured  lid  ;  and  just  by  it  a  small  edifice,  apparently  of 
(piite  ancient  construction.  It  was  a  square  building  of  hewn 
stones,  each  side  meaHuring  alx)ut  twenty-two  loet  ;  with  an 
ornamented  marble  portal  towards  the  north,  and  square  pro- 
jecting pilasters  at  the  comers  and  sides.  Around  the  base  also 
is  an  ornamental  projection.  The  stones  are  not  bevelkd.  The 
style  of  architecture  and  ornament  reminded  us  of  the  Jewish 
works  at  Kefr  Bir'im  and  Meirdn ;  and  I  hftTe  since  been  struck 
with  its  general  resemblance  to  the  sepulchres  of  Jewish  saints, 
as  rudely  depicted  in  some  of  the  Jewish  itineraries.'  The 
interior  si-cuis  to  show,  that  it  was  erected  as  a  sepulchral  vault, 
probably  in  memory  of  some  Jewish  saint,  whose  name  has 
perished,  and  whose  last  resting  place  is  now  in  ruins.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  identify  the  spot  with  any  historical  notice. 

In  fiye  minutes  more,  at  3.55,  we  reached  the  Utile  Tillage 
of  Teyftstr,  of  which  we  had  never  before  heaid.  It  stands  dose 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Wady,  which  here  sweeps  round  north- 
ea,st  and  then  southeast  towards  the  Ghor.  This  was  said  to  be 
the  head  and  longest  branch  of  Wady  MaUh  (Salt),  so  called 
from  tlu'  warm  salt  springs  tbund  in  it  below  ;  and  liaving  nvnr 
it  a  castle  called  Kusr  el-Malih.  As  the  Wady  sweeps  around 
the  village,  it  leaves  on  the  east  of  the  latter  a  fine  and  fertile 
plain  of  some  ertent  The  hills  around  are  rocky,  but  not 
high.  The  Tillage  is  wholly  dependent  on  nun  )vater,  and  has 
no  other  resource  nearer  than  Wady  Fari'a. 

Here  the  Kol'at  er^BobOd,  beyond  the  Jordan,  which  we 
had  before  seen  so  often,  came  again  into  view,  nearly  cast.  It 
is  also  {  ailed  Kfd'at  Ibn  Fureih.  Northwesterly  fiom  the  vil- 
lage is  a  naked  hill,  with  a  ruin,  called  Selhab.' 

Before  reaching  Tdbas  w^e  had  fallen  in  with  a  trace  of  an 
ancient  Koman  paved  road  ;  and  likewise  met  with  another  on 
our  way  to  Teyidr.  Just  east  of  the  latter  Tillage  there  lies 
abo  an  ancient  milestone.  AU  this  shows,  that  a  Koman  road 
passed  tills  way  from  Neapolis  to  Scythopolis.  The  present 
road  from  Teyasir  descends  northeast  gradually  through  Wtuly 
Khushueh  to  the  Ghdr,  and  then  lies  along  the  rich  plain  to 

'  So  in  the  tmet  **Jinhiw  li»-Abot"  *  Bearings  at  TevAilr:  KATatar-R&bad 
Cannot  p.  488  iq.  07^%   Selhab  N.      W.  S  n. 
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Beisan.  This  course  is  perhaps  as  short  as  any  between  N&boliiB 
and  Beisan  ;  and  has  no  steep  ascents  nor  ditftcult  places. 

As  Teyasir  was  the  hist  village  on  our  route  towards  the 
Ghor,  and  there  was  no  good  camping  place  beyond,  we  pitched 
our  tent  here,  thus  early,  for  the  night. 

IWdSoy,  Maiy  \Uh, — ^We  Ibui^  ouiwlTeB  in  trouble  this 
mofiimg  in  respect  to  a  guide.  We  had  learned,  that  there  weie 
two  roads  by  which  we  could  reach  the  Ghor ;  one  direct  throu^ 
Wady  Khushneh,  and  so  to  Beisiln  ;  the  other,  following  down 
Wady  Malili  by  the  castle  and  salt  springs,  led  also  to  SukAt 
(Succoth),  but  was  circuitous.  We  chose  the  latter  ;  but  the 
Sheikh  of  the  village  succeeded  in  persuading  us,  that  it  was 
very  long  and  very  bad  ;  and  then  extorted  from  us  a  high  sum 
for  a  guide  by  the  direct  way,  and  to  the  Ghdr  only.  The  guide 
came,  and  proved  to  be  a  mere  boj,  the  Sheikh's  own  son.  Just 
at  the  last  moment  a  Sheikh  mm  TiibAs  came  along,  named 
Ibrahim  'Am&d,  well  mounted,  and  on  his  way  to  the  Ghdr, 
where  the  people  of  his  village  were  now  harvesting.  He  was 
ready  at  once  to  take  us  down  through  Wady  Malih  to  Sakftt, 
and  thence  to  the  harvest  encampment  of  his  people.  We 
therefore  sent  off  our  muleteers  with  the  boy  guide  through 
Wady  Khushneh,  to  await  us  at  the  fountain  where  the  people 
of  TftbAs  had  their  head-quarters. 

Starting  at  6.20  we  passed  through  the  plain  on  the  east  of 
the  Tillage,  covered  wit li  wheat,  and  having  many  olive  trees,  on 
a  course  S.  50°  E.  The  wheat  here  was  yet  green,  and  not  tobAj 
for  the  harvest.  On  the  north  and  soiitli  were  low  mountains  not 
far  distant.  The  bed  of  Wady  Maliii  was  at  8omc  distance  on 
our  left.  At  7.05  we  were  among  low  rolling  hills  beyond  the 
plain  ;  here  the  Kiisr  came  in  view.'  At  7.15  we  came  down  to 
the  large  channel  of  Wady  Mdlih,  which  we  crossed  obliquely  ; 
and  at  7.25  wero  under  the  western  side  of  Kflsr  el-MAlih. 
Turning  short  to  the  kft  we  rode  with  difficulty  np  the  steep 
acclivity,  and  reached  the  ruins  at  7.35. 

The  castle  is  situated  on  the  sharp  point  of  a  thin  ridge 
running  from  northwest  to  southeast,  just  where  it  breaks  down 
suddenly  to  a  deep  notch  or  saddle,  from  which  then  a  lower 
ridge  runs  on  SDUtlieast  for  two  or  three  miles.  The  channel  of 
Wady  Malih  lies  along  under  its  western  side  for  perhaps  a  mile 
or  more,  and  then  breaks  througli  the  ridge  at  a  ri^ht  angle. 
Beyond,  in  the  sonth,  a  Wady  is  seen  coming  down  as  if  to  meet 
Wady  If ftlih ;  but  it  turns  east  and  probably  joins  the  latter 
lower  down.  The  fortress  was  only  of  moderate  size ;  and  is 
now  wholly  in  ruins.   It  was  built  of  stones  imperfectly  squared 

^  Batting  at  7.5 :  Ku«  d-lttUh  91*  KUTtl  «cwBiHittd  OS*  Yanh,  a  rala  auilnd 
a  tree,  170%  1^  m. 
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and  not  large.  A  fe^v  bevelled  stones  testify  to  the  antiquity  of 
its  substnietions.  There  are  also  a  few  round  arches  ;  but  these 
seem  to  belong  rather  to  the  later  dwellings,  which  had  iK^eri 
erected  within  the  walls.  No  cisterns  were  anywhere  visible. 
The  southern  wall  of  ihe  fbrtreaB  (a  later  one)  is  built  along  the 
bfow  of  the  perpendicnlar  rock.  The  spot  afibrds  a  wide  and 
fine  view  of  the  Ghdr  and  the  adjacent  region^  including  the 
Boutheastem  part  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias ;  but  not  many  d^nite 
places  were  to  be  seen.' 

The  position  of  the  castle  is  directly  west  of  the  Korat  er- 
RflbOd  ;  the  two  being  in  full  view  of  each  other  on  ojiposite 
sides  of  the  Jordan.  There  is  a  ford  of  the  Jordan  directly 
between  them,  near  Saktlt.  Had  they  ever,  perhaps,  a  connec- 
tion or  relation  with  each  other  ?  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  historical  notice  of  either;  except  that  Abul&da  merely 
mentions  the  latter  as  the  castle  of  'AjlAn,  then  recently  built.* 

We  led  our  horses  down  the  steep  descent  to  the  same  jioint 
in  the  road,  where  we  had  turned  ofi' ;  and  set  otf  ngnin  at  8.15. 
The  road,  instead  of  following;  the  channel  of  the  \Vady,  crossen 
over  thron<;h  the  notch  ;  and  strikes  the  channel  again  further 
down.  Five  minutes  brought  us  to  the  notch,  and  in  ten  more, 
we  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  descent ;  our  course  being  about 
E.  S.  E.  Here  was  an  open  tract,  with  a  small  brackish  foun- 
tain ;  near  which  were  a  few  booths  of  the  people  cf  Teyftsir, 
who  were  now  here  harvesting.  At  8.35  the  chasm  by  which 
Wady  Miilih  breaks  through  the  ridge  was  on  our  right,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant.  We  soon  struck  the  channel,  and  came  at 
8.45  to  the  rather  copious  salt  Kj)ring8  which  give  name  to  the 
valley.  The  water  is  warm,  about  blood-heat  (98  )  ;  and  so 
salt,  that  our  horses,  though  thirsty,  would  not  drink  it.  Tho 
Arabs  told  us,  that  animals  do  sometimes  drink  of  it,  and  that 
the  water  is  used  for  irrigation ;  which,  however,  we  lUd  not  see. 
A  fetid  odour  is  perceptible  around  the  spring  Just  by  the 
springs,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  valley,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
former  town  of  considerable  extent.  They  seem  to  be  the 
remains  of  ordinary  dwellings,  except  some  large  hewn  stones 
in  the  eastern  part.  The  site  is  called  Khirbet  Malih,  but  I 
have  met  with  no  historical  notice  connected  with  it.* 

'  T?e«rin{?«  from   Kusr  el-Mftlih :   ol-  nrcUlMtere,  with  an  Arabic  inacription; 

Hendekuk  1(H>.V  .    Kurut  er-Iiiibud  90^  .  which  MOordiof  to  Barrkbiudt  records 

Kefr  Abil  ?  66  .  Yertah  226*.  Sdlnb  Sdadiii  M  tlH>1raiMar  cf  the  cMtle.  It 
294".    Jebel  esh-Sheikh  lil comtnandu  a  nio«t  oxtoniiive  view  of  tho 

*  Comp.  Vol.  I.  p.  H5.  [iL  121.3 — St*  plain  of  the  Juniuu,  the  Dead  S«a,  and 

Tab.  Sjr.  ed.  Kohler,  p.  99.    Schultens  lake  ofTibOTiM,  and  a  vast  tract  nf  conn-. 

Excerpt  p.  63 ;  et  Ind.  googr.  art.  JSn^oif«  try  in  every  direction.    Trawls  p.  306. 

num.— Irhy  and  Mangles  visited  the  KOFat  [93.]    .See  aUo  Burckhardt  p.  2(17. 

or- RQbiid,  and  examined  it  fully.  Theyde-  '  Had  this  site  and  the  at^acent  Kusr 

tcribe  it  u  eatirely  of  Turkiah  [SaracenipJ  ol-MAlih  tuaj  ooumetiioii  perhaps  with  tU» 
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Setting  off  again  after  five  niinnte«,  we  left  Wady  Mdlih, 
and  struck  upon  a  course  about  N.  E.  over  the  low  ridge. 
Entering  immediately  the  head  of  a  shallow  Wady,  called  esh- 
Shflldc,  we  foUowed  it  down  on  the  same  coune^  till  we  came  at 
9.15  to  a  sprine  of  pure  tboogh  warm  water ;  with  the  ruin  of 
a  Tillage  on  the  left  bank,  also  caUed  eeh-ShOkk.  Here  we 
stopped  for  ten  minutes.  Proceeding  down  the  valley,  our  course 
soon  became  E.  by  N.  and  the  Glior  began  gradually  to  open  before 
us  ;  so  that  at  9.40  we  stopped  for  five  minutes  for  observation 
and  bearings.^  About  9.55  Wady  Malih  again  came  in  from 
the  southwest  under  a  low  ridge  like  a  windrow,  alter  a  long 
circuit  among  the  hills.  It  here  had  a  small  stieam  of  water, 
which  seemed  to  flow  on  quite  to  the  Jordan.  The  Wady  esh- 
ShOkk  is  of  course  one  of  its  tributaries. 

The  hills  and  ridges  along  the  valleys  had  giadually,  as  we 
advanced,  become  lower  and  lower,  and  also  grassy.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  called  a  mountain  ;  except  perhaps  the  ridge  at 
KQsr  el-Malih.  At  about  9.. 50  the  hills  on  our  left  (towards  the 
north)  terminated  ;  hut  a  broad  swell  nms  down  from  them 
across  the  GhOr  almost  to  the  Jordan.  The  hilLs  on  tlie  right 
(on  the  south  of  Wady  Mfllih)  keep  on,  at  a  greater  elevation^  and 
also  run  down  to  the  Jordan,  where  they  terminate  in  a  bluff ; 
the  river  in  this  part  being  driven  quite  to  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Ghor.  Between  this  Hue  of  hills  and  the  broad  swell  above 
mentioned,  the  deep  channel  of  Wady  Mdlih  runs  to  the 
Jordan.  The  eaKtern  declivities  of  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  as 
we  aftenvards  saw,  lie  much  further  back  ;  and  these  hills  and 
this  swell  jut  down  beyond  them  into  the  Ghur,  rendering  it 
here  quite  narrow. 

We  passed  down  along  the  southern  slope  of  the  sweU, 
haying  the  channel  of  Wady  MAlih  about  thne  quarters  of  a 
mile  distant  on  our  light.  On  the  very  eastern  point  of  the 
swell,  which  here  forms  a  low  bluff  not  far  from  the  lower  valley 
of  the  river,  we  came  at  10.20  to  Sakilt.  Here  is  seen  merely 
the  ruin  of  a  common  villiige,  a  few  foundations  of  unliewn 
stones.  The  eastern  bank  of  the  lower  Jordan  valley  0]>])O8ite 
to  us  was  precipitous,  apparently  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred  feet  high  ;  and  the  river  was  running  close  under  it 
about  half  a  mile  distant  fix>m  us.  The  water  of  the  river  was 
not  in  si^t,  because  of  the  bushes  and  trees ;  but  we  afterwards 
saw  it  from  a  point  a  little  Airther  nortL 

OotUa  of  the  Pentinger  Tables,  situated       '  Bearings  at  9.40 :  Kefr  Abil  ?  65". 
on  the  military  road  ^tween  Jericho  and    Dcir  Abn  Unmcid  98^°.    This  is  •  MiB- 
S<  ytlio|i<>lis,  twelve  lioinan  miles  distant    niit  of  the  eastern  mouiit.Hin8,  withoot 
frum  the  latter  ?   The  diBtaoce  at  least  hoildii^gSy  and  perhaps  misoamed. 
odnddea  weQ. 
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Quite  a  Bomber  of  places  and  objects  were  visible  from 
flN>me  of  whieb  weie  alrcudy  known  to  us.  Tabor  and 
Baby  we  oould  see,  as  we  looked  up  ihioiigh  the  great  ytXkj  of 

Zer'iii ;  while  in  tluB  north  Kankab  was  vinible  on  its  bluff,  and 

far  beyond,  the  snows  of  Hennon.  In  the  eastern  nionntiiins, 
Wady  Ya])is  was  overan^ainst  iis  ;  and  the  great  break  of  Wady 
Zerka  or  the  Jabbok  was  alno  in  view.  Many  Tells  were 
scattered  in  the  Ghor.  Thus,  Tell  es-Sa'idiyeh  is  near  tlie  Jordan, 
at  a  ford  crossing  over  to  'Abu  'Obeida.  Hendekiik  is  a  hill 
near  the  east  side  of  the  Ghdr.  Tell  e!-Mu'ajjijeh  is  in  the  lower 
▼alley  of  the  Jordan,  which  is  there  wide.  In  the  plain,  in  the 
direction  of  Wady  Zerin,  were  Tell  Urn  el-'Ajra  and  Tell 
Bidffhah.^ 

Near  the  foot  of  the  low  bluff  of  S&kilt,  towards  the  cast, 
there  breaks  out  a  beautiful  fountain  of  pure  and  sjtarklinj^ 
water,  under  tlic  shade  of  a  thicket  of  fioj  trees.  Here  we  took 
our  lunch,  and  enjoyed  both  the  water  and  the  shade.  In  this 
deep  shade  and  by  this  bubbling  fountain,  the  thermometer  at 
Hi  o'clock  stood  at  d2^ 

Bnrokhardt  was  tiie^first  to  hear  of  the  name  BU^t  in  this 
legion ;  bnt  he  did  not  himself  see  the  spot*  So  fiir  as  the 
name  is  concerned,  it  seems  ohviously  to  be  the  representative 
of  the  ancient  Succoth,  where  Jacob  built  him  a  house,  and 
made  booths  for  his  cattle,'*  on  his  way  returning  from  Mesopo- 
tamia.' But  the  ancient  specifications  as  to  the  jmsition  of 
Succoth  have  in  them  so  little  that  is  deiinite,  that  interpreters 
are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  its  true  site. 

Jacob  with  his  family  and  flock,  moving  southwards,  crossed 
the  Jahbol^  now  Wady  Zerka ;  and,  having  met  his  brother 
Esan,  he  journeyed  to  Snoooth."*  This  seems  at  first  sight  to 
imply,  that  Suocoth  was  on  the  south  of  the  Jabbok  ;  but  doee 
not  determine  on  which  side  of  the  Jordan  it  lay,  whether 
perhaps  in  or  overnTninst  the  Kurflwa.  It  lx»lonc::o(l  to  the  tribe 
of  Gad  ;  but  this  aguiu  does  not  settle  its  position  as  to  tho 
river,  for  the  territory  of  Gad  included  the  Jordan  quite  up  to 
the  lake  of  Tiberias.*    The  same  indciiniteuesa  exists  in  respect 

'  Bearings  from  Sakfit:   Tabor  843°.  Lynch  and  his  party  encamped  jtist  above 

ly&hy  342  ,  Kaiikal)  N.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  S&kfit,   opposite   to   Wady  Yiibis ;  and 

19°.    Tell  cl-.Mu'ayijeh  27\     Deir  Aba  beard  of  Succoth  u  "sboot  five  milea 

Hnnicid  108  .    Hcrulckuk  141°.    Moant  nearlv  due  west  from  tlM  OM&pi**  Offio. 

Gih'ud,  lji«;he8t   [joint,  lfi2\     Tell   e/t-  lieport,  1852,  p.  26. 

Sa'idiyeh  170  .     Tell   cl-Humrn  330  \  t  Hefc.  nW,  SniC.   lUm^^  faol**, 

Umel-V»8*0.  j.  21.  1.    So  too  Kusebiua  and  Jerome, 

*  Bankharit  fiirded  ibe  ftner  ofypodta  who  nenly  nfer  to  Ctauda ;  Onoinaifc, 

Bois&n ;  and  merely  '^ay-i  :  "  Xear  where  art  Scciur. 

we  croMod,  to  the  eoutb,  are  tlio  raina  of  *  Gen.  33,  17. 

Sakkot;- TnmbiDSjrr.p.8«S.ii.Li0iit  •MklS»27. 
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to  Gideon's  demand  upon  the  iahabitauts  of  Succoth  ;  for 
although  it  iB  fiist  BakL  l^t  he  came  to  Jordan  and  paeaed  over, 
yet  his  demand  on  Suocotili  is  narrated  in  the  very  same  connec- 
tion.' The  mention  by  the  PBaknist  of  the  valley  of  Succ  oth 
eeems  merely  to  refer  to  the  adjacent  tract  of  the  Ghor.^  Thus 
far,  then,  we  have  only  the  apparently  definite  lact,  that  Succoth 
was  somewliere  Bouth  of  the  Jabbok ;  but  on  which  side  of  the 
Jordan,  is  not  said. 

Other  passages  however  seem  to  give  it  a  more  northern 
position,  which  might  readily  be  identical  with  SdkCit.  Thus, 
even  as  to  the  incitfents  of  Gideon's  d^nand,  above  referred  to, 
his  great  battle  took  place  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel ; '  ^iiither 
the  Midianites  had  come  over  by  these  fords  from  beyond  Jor- 
dan ;  and  in  their  flight  they  would  naturally  seek  again  the 
nearest  fords,  as  also  Gideon  in  his  hot  pursuit.  One  or  more 
of  these  is  near  Sukilt.  Again,  when  Solomon  i)repared  the 
vessels  and  utensils  for  the  temple,  he  is  said  to  have  cast  them 
**in  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  clay  ground  between  Suc- 
coth and  Zarthan."^  Bat  Zarthan,  as  we  learn  from  the  same 
writer,  was  near  by  Beth-shean  or  8cythopolis,  the  present 
Beisan.'  From  this  passage,  then,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that 
Succoth  was  prolmbly  on  tlie  west  of  the  Jordan  ;  and  therefore 
might  well  be  at  SukAt.  The  only  other  notice  is  })y  Jerome, 
who  says  that  in  his  day  there  was  a  town  called  Sochoth  in  the 
district  of  Scythopolis.*  This  too  iinjilies  a  northern  position  ; 
since  the  territory  oi  Scythopolis  cannot  well  have  extended 
much  further  south  than  Sakilt,  because  of  the  ridges  which  there 
piotmde  into  the  Ghdr.  On  the  otiher  hand  Jerome  says  ex- 
pressly, the  town  was  beyond  Jordan ;  **  )af  which  is  more  gen- 
erally understood  a  position  east  of  that  river.  This  is  the  only 
testimony,  which  at  all  goes  to  fix  Succoth  on  the  east  ii 
Jordan. 

These  seeming  discrepancies  in  the  testimony  have  led 
Ritter  to  assume  two  Succoths  ;  one  south  of  the  Jabbok,  and 
the  other  near  Scythopolis.^    But  is  this  necessary  ? 

When  it  is  said  in  Genesis,'  that  Jacob,  after  Ids  interview  with 
Esau,  ''journeyed  to  Succoth,"  may  it  not  be  that  he  journeyed 
toward  the  north  ?  When  his  brother  left  him,  it  was  with  the 
distinct  promise  on  Jacob's  part  that  he  woidd  "  lead  on  softly"* 
until  he  came  unto  Scir,  the  abode  of  Esau.  He  thus  deceived 
Esau;  and  what  more  natural  than  that  he  should  at  once 

*  Jvdg.      5    n.  ll-lfi.  Est  autpm  us(|uo  lioclio  olvitsis  tmr.^  .Tor- 


•  QBMt  IB  Ctan.  88»  17:  "Bodkolk, 


dmmm  hoc  TocBbulo  ioparte  ScjrtliopolMM.'* 
0pp.  ed.  Mart.  Toib.  U.  cbL  S87. 
^  Enlk.  XV.  I  p.  44T. 

*  Gen.  3a,  17. 

*  Gaii.S8,14. 
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retrace  hia  steps,  and  cross  the  Jordan  by  the  ford  near  Sakilt? 
If  tlup  suggestion  be  admitted,  then  ihe  wbde  qaestkm  as  to  a 
Bnocoih  south  of  the  Jabbok  fiiUs  away. 

In  respect  to  Jerome's  phrase  "beyond  Jordan/'  we  may 
bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  a  Hebrew  idiom,  and  must  therefore  be 
interpreted  with  tlio  pamo  latitude  as  in  Hebrew.*  It  is  no 
doubt  true,  that  this  i)lini8e  more  eoninionly  refers  to  the  coun- 
try east  of  the  Jordan  ;  inasmuch  as  the  writers  or  speakers  mostly 
lived  in  Palestine  proper,  on  the  west  of  that  river.  Yet  in  some 
passages  it  is  also  used  to  dienote  the  west  of  the  Jordan  ;  cither 
whefe  the  spealwr  was  actually  in  the  eastern  country,  or  tians- 
ports  himself  and  leaders  thither  in  thoQght,'Or  sometimes  even 
withoat  any  such  assignable  reason.*  The  same  remark  holds 
true  likewise  in  r^ard  to  the  phrase  beyond  the  river,"  mean- 
ing the  Euphrates  ;  which  is  used  also  of  provinces  on  the  Wisf 
of  the  Euphrates.^ — In  the  present  instance,  Jerome  had  been 
commenting  quite  at  length  upon  Jacob's  wrestling  with  the 
angel  and  his  interview  with  Esau,  both  of  which  took  place  on 
Ihe  east  of  the  Jordan :  he  then  turns  to  speak  of  the  house  and 
tiie  booths  which  Jacob  built ;  and  inunediately  goes  on  to  say, 
that  in  his  day  there  was  a  town  called  Succoth  (booths)  on  the 
other  side  of  Jordan  in  the  district  of  Scythopolis  ;  that  is,  OH 
the  icest  of  Jordan,  the  other  side  from  that  where  the  wrestling 
witli  the  ari^el  and  the  meetiiii]^  with  liiSau  had  taken  place,  of 
which  he  had  just  been  speaking.* 

It  may  also  be  said,  that  the  district  of  Scythopolis  }troba])ly 
lay  wholly  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  ;  bince  on  the  east  of  tlie 
river,  and  still  nearer  to  it,  was  the  city  of  Pella,  which  had  ita 
own  district. 

K  the  preceding  views  are  correct,  we  may  rest  in  the  result, 
that  the  present  Q&ktA  represents  ihe  name  and  site  of  the  an- 
cient Succoth. 

We  left  8aki*it  at  11.45,  for  the  place  where  we  were  to  meet 
our  muleteers  and  baggage,  on  a  course  about  N.  35^  W.  We 
now  passed  obliquely  along  the  northern  slope  of  the  same  broad 
swell ;  where  the  ground  was  covered  only  by  a  thick  crop  of 

>  H«1k.'*|nn^n  "129,  Sept  vdpar  rvS  G«Mn*  Tlwomr.  p.  968.    H«ft.  Ln.  art 

lopHyou,  Vulff.  tranx  Jortbium,  Q«II.  AO,  ^'^t  ■ 

JO.    Dcut  1,  I.  5.  al.  '  E.  g.  1  K.  fi,  4  [4,  24].  when?  tlio 

•  E.  g.  Deut.  3,  20.  26,  where  Moses  is  ^^^^  version  doeauut  he&itute  U>  reudcr 

eiut  of  the  Jmian.  So  too  1  Sam.  81,  7 ;  ^^P^  ^9?  ^      fBU  tide  tiW  river;  ud 

wliprc  no  reason  can  well  he  nssipiicd.  fo  in  Ezra  S.  30.  4.  10.   IG.  Xeh 

Soinetiines,  in  order  to  make  the  phrase  7.    See  more  in  Uesen.  Theaaur.  p. 

definite,  the  word  weeiward !s  added,  Jodi.  Heb.  Lex.  ul  *ta'. 
6,1,  12,  7.  22,  7;  nho  eoHieard  Sum.       «  Hioron.  QuicsUn  Gen.  32,  24--3S,  17. 

8S,  19.    In  all  these  passages  we  have  Qpp.  ed.  Mart.  II.  col.  r,3G,  687.  See 

Ifebb  137 ,  Sept.  Wpar,  Viilg.  trmta.  See  note  6,  on  the  preceding  page. 
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thistles.  Here  a  large  tract  had  been  Inirnt  over,  probably 
during  winter  or  early  in  the  spring.  On  our  right  was  a  region 
of  lower  ground,  to  which  we  gradually  descended  ;  i'ldi  of  grass, 
wiM  oats,  and  lAdsiles,  ^ih  an  occasional  thornbosh.  The  soil 
was  like  that  of  an  Ohio  bottom.  The  grass  intenningled  with 
tall  daisies,  and  the  wild  oats,  reached  to  the  horses'  backs  ; 
while  the  tiiistles  sometimes  oveitopped  the  riders'  heads.  All 
was  now  dry  ;  and  in  some  places  it  was  difficult  to  make  our 
way  through  this  exuberant  growth.  At  last  we  came  to  the 
cause  of  this  fertihty,  a  fine  brook  winding  along  the  bottom. 
We  crossed  it  at  12.20  ;  and  passed  up  again  obliquely  over 
uiother  like  sweU,  covered  as  before  only  with  thistles.  Here 
was  an  ancient  oil  Tat,  very  large  and  of  a  single  stone  ;  it  was 
endently  brought  hither,  and  indicates  the  fi>nner  growth  of 
the  oHto  in  these  parts.  At  12.35  we  strack  ihe  same  stream 
again  at  its  source,  called  'Ain  el-Beida,  a  large  and  fine  foun- 
tain, surrounded  with  gardw  of  cncnmbeis,  and  watering  an 
extensive  tract.* 

We  were  here  on  the  edge  of  the  higher  portion  of  the 
Ghor ;  where  low  ridges  and  swells  project  out  from  the  foot  of 
the  western  mountains,  and  form  a  rolling  plain  or  plateau ; 
which  is  weU  watered,  arable,  and  veiy  eztensiyely  cultiyated 
for  wheat.  The  tract  further  east,  wmch  we  had  now  crossed, 
may  be  said  to  extend  to  the  high  bank  of  the  lower  Jordan 
valley.  It  is  less  elevated  ;  is  more  generally  level,  though 
crossed  bv  low  swells  between  the  water-courses  :  and  has  little 
tillage. — The  inhalntants  of  Tiibas,  as  we  have  seen,  are  divided 
into  three  hostile  parties  ;  and  tiiey  carry  tbeir  divisions  into 
their  agriculture  in  the  Ghor.  One  party  sows  at  'Ain  el-Beida, 
where  we  now  were  ;  another  around  'Ain  Mak-hflz,  more  in  the 
north ;  and  the  third  at  Bidghah,  S&kftt,  and  forther  south. 
The  people  of  Teyfistr  also  sow  on  the  south  of  the  IfAlih  ;  the 
water  of  which  is  used  for  irrigation.  The  whole  tract  north  of 
Wady  Mulih  was  said  to  be  farmed  from  the  government  by 
one  of  the  Sheikhs  of  the  Jenar  family,  who  live  at  Jeba*  and 
in  its  neighbourhood.  By  him  it  is  again  let  to  the  difi'erent 
villages. 

Our  guide,  the  Sheikh  from  Tubds,  belonged  to  the  party  at 
'Ain  el-Beida ;  and  supposed  that,  as  our  muleteera  were  sent 
down  Wady  Khushneh,  they  would  follow  its  stream  down  into 
the  plain.  We  therefore  went  on  about  northeast,  and  came  at 
1.10  to  the  water  of  the  Khushneh,  about  a  mile  from  where  it 
issues  from  the  mountains.  Here,  on  both  sides  of  the  stream, 
are  the  remains  of  a  considerable  town,  consisting  of  little  more 

'  From 'Ain  el-Beida  wc  saw  Tell  el-  the  WMtern  ntonntailU^  luilf  •mile difllill% 
HiiuiDch,  a  large  liigh  Tell  at  tli«  foot  of    boariqg  &  46"  W. 
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than  the  fiMindations  ;  and  thflse  mostly  upon  Hie  wmthem  side 
<i(  the  Wady.  The  rite  is  called  Beidela.^  Here  we  stopped, 
hoping  to  find  onr  haggage.   In  this  we  were  disappointed  ;  and 

had  no  resource  l)iit  to  go  on  to  the  quarters  of  the  other  party 
from  Tftbas,  at  *Ain  Mak-hdz.  We  proceeded,  therefore,  at  1 .35, 
on  the  same  course  ;  passed  the  threnhing  floors  of  the  northern 
party  on  a  low  brow  overlooking  the  lower  ])lain  ;  and  miched 
*Ain  Mak-huz  at  1.55.  Here  again  notliing  ha<.l  been  heard  of 
our  muleteers  ;  and  Uashid  was  therefore  disiiatched  to  seek  for 
them  at  a  fbimtain  higher  up,  in  the  mouth  of  Wady  Khndmeh. 
There  he  found  them ;  the  boy  guide  haying  left  them  tiiere, 
instead  of  btinging  than  to  this  place.  But  ere  they  oonld 
reach  us,  and  before  we  could  obtain  information  to  regulate 
our  further  plans,  it  had  l>ecome  so  late,  that  we  concluded  to 
encamp  for  tlie  night.  The  thermometer  was  now  at  93%  with 
a  strong  northwest  wind. 

'Ain  Mak-huz  is  not  as  large  as  several  of  the  other  foun- 
tains ;  but  the  water  is  good.  It  was  the  seventh  fountain  or 
stream,  to  which  we  had  come  to-day ;  and  all  but  two  of  them 
inr  the  Ghdr  itself.  This  abundance  of  water  was  quite  unex- 
pected  to  us  ;  and  accounts  perhaps  sufficient^  for  the  greater 
fertility  of  this  region.  Yet  along  with  the  supply  of  water 
may  be  taken  into  account  also  the  wanner  climate  of  this 
depressed  valley.  Without  any  great  apparent  descent,  we  had 
passed  irom  tlie  fields  of  wheat  yet  green  at  Teyasir  in  the 
morning,  to  the  harvest  home  and  threshing  iloors  of  the  GhOr 
at  midday. 

The  people  of  TtA}is  enoamped  around  'Ain  Mak-hiks  wm 
now  in  mid-harvesl  They  were  dwelling  in  tents  and  booths, 
with  their  women  and  children,  horses  and  donkeys,  dogs  and 

poultr}^ ;  the  latter,  probably,  that  they  might  thrive  on  the 
scattered  grain.  We  i)itched  our  tent  by  their  side,  and  ^joyed 
the  lively  scene.    The  j)eo])le  were  kind  and  hospitable. 

We  could  liere  see  Wady  Khuslineh  coming  down  through 
the  mountains,  in  a  northeast  course  ;  and  thus  forming  an  almost 
direct  route  from  Tubas  to  Beibau.  North  of  it,  another  valley, 
Wady  Ktb6Bh,  comes  down  fiom  towards  the  inllage  JeOdantu 
in  a  like  direction,  just  under  the  southeastern  Sank  of  the 
mountains  proper  of  Gilboa,  In  its  month  is  a  fountain,  and 
a  ruin  called  Ka'tkn.  About  two  hours  south  of  Beisdn,  at  the 
foot  of  the  same  mountains,  is  also  a  fountain  and  the  ruin  of 

'  Bearings  at  Bcr^kla  oil  the  uortb  side  :  84".     Doir  Abu  Humeid  111°.  TabOT 

Kaukab  15  .   Tell  oMIumni  18  .    TeU  350  .— Duhy  ^  dmt  oot  from  TWW  by 

lTm'Ajral8°.  Raliab  18  .  Toll  Rid shnh  JebdJcIbda 
80*.    kelr  AbU  ?  80 TeU  ci-Mu'ajjijeh 
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Mujedda'/  Beisan  and  its  dark  Tell  we  bad  not  yet  been  able 
to  rsu3m  oaiy  because  of  intejrveniiig  aweUs  of  land.* 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  Dr  Smith  was  able  to  make 
an  anangement  with  two  young  Sheikha  of  the  party  here 
encamped,  the  Sawdfita,  to  take  us  on  an  excarBion  for  a  day 
beyond  the  Jordan.  Tliey  were  vigroroiis,  active,  and  intelligent 
yonn«]j  men  ;  and  agreed  to  aL'ei)m}taiiv  us  for  forty  piastres  each. 
We  accordingly  laid  our  plan  to  go  to  Kelr  Abil,  supposing  we 
should  naturally  ascend  along  Wady  Yabis  and  so  could  search 
for  Jabesh-gilead ;  and  then  return  direct  to  Beisdn,  visiting  on 
the  way  the  rains  called  TQbQkat  Fahil,  described  by  Irby  and 
Mangles.  The  main  point  was,  to  ascertain  (if  possible)  the 
distance  between  those  ruins  and  Jabesh-gOead,  and  tluis  deter- 
mine whether  the  former  are  the  remains  of  Pella ;  since, 
accortiing  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  Jabcsh  was  six  Roman  miles 
distant  from  Pella  on  the  way  to  Gerasa.^  At  our  invitation 
Mr  Van  de  Velde  concluded  to  accomi)any  us.  His  armed 
horseman  decided  not  to  go ;  lest,  should  anything  adverse 
occur,  he  might  be  censured  for  going  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
district^  the  province  of  N&bulus.  He  was  left  theiefine  to 
accompany  the  miileteets  to  Beisfin,  there  to  await  the  letam 
of  our  party.* 

Saturday^  May  1 5th. — "We  rose  at  half  paat  2  o'clock,  ex- 
pecting  to  start  at  4  o'clock  ;  but  Rome  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
guide,  who  was  to  take  the  muleteers  to  Beisan,  made  it  4.20 
before  we  set  off.  Our  Sheikhs  were  well  mounted,  and  in  high 
spirits.  Our  course  was  about  E.  by  S.  towards  a  ford  a  little 
north  of  S&kftt ;  and  at  4.50  we  came  to  Tell  Bidghah  in  the 
plain,  with  a  few»  old  foimdatkms  upon  it.  At  its  foot,  on  the 
north,  is  a  pleasant  fountain,  and  a  Wely  called  Sheikh  Sulim, 
with  a  few  huts  around.*  As  we  advanced,  the  rays  of  the 
morning  sun  began  to  gild  the  tops  of  the  mountains  of  Gilboa 
behind  us.  At  5.25  we  crossed  a  large  brook,  coming  from  a 
fountain  in  the  plain,  called  ed-Deir.  Our  path  lay,  as  yesterday, 
for  the  most  part,  through  a  tall  and  rank  growth  of  grass,  wild 

*  This  ia  mentioned  bj  £.  G.  Scholts ;  panied  us,  «t  our  invitetion.  He  bad  no- 
mtter  Erdk.  XV.  L  pp.  428,  446.  Ha  thing  whatever  to  do  either  with  tbo  plan, 
fpMikrt  also  of  a  Wady  MiijeiMa' ;  prul)ably  tbo  arrangement,  the  rTpOMO,  OT  Hut  I»- 
a  small  oae«  or  eUe  perhaps  another  name  suits  of  the  excursion. 

for  Wady  KHMu  •  Bearings  at  m^uHi  s  Tdl  Abu  Feral 

*  Beano«atAinMa1c-b(iz:  TeUHumra  2".  Knnkab  .r.  Tdl  «l.Mn*aijijeb  89*. 
8'.  RahAb  10°.  TeU  Urn  'Aira  10%  el-Uiueijeh,  a  Tell  and  min  on  the  lower 
Kankab  12%  Wady  Yfibb  lOT*  Detr  drndi^ty  of  tiie  eastern  monntain,  186'. 
Abn  Htuncid  116%  Tabor  348%  Wady  Wady  KubSsh  284%  Tell  Humra  332% 
Kfibuah  N.  75"  W.  Wady  Kbusbueb  S.  Tabor  848%— Kiilghah  is  also  mentioned 
85'  W.  by  Bertoa;  BvU.  de  U  Soa  04ogr.  do 

*  OnomtM.  KrtB.  A  airoth.Jabis-Oalaad.  Paris,  1839,  T.  TTT.  p,  158,    Bitter  XV* 

*  Circumstances  render  it  proper  to  sav  L  p.  441. 
lMn»  thtt  Ifr  Yna  do  VoldB  i&pfy  <M««N< 
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oats,  thistles,  and  other  herbage.  We  came  at  5.30  to  the  hrow 
of  the  lower  Jordan  valley,  here  perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  river ;  *  and  began  immediately  to  desoend  along 
a  small  Wady. 

We  now  croBsed  the  narrow  allavial  plain  timing  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  ;  which  our  guide  said  was  never  overflowed.  In 
it  are  two  former  channels  of  the  river,  now  full  of  tamarisks 
(TOrfa),  the  most  common  tree  just  here  ;  and  through  these 
cliaimelfi  the  river  still  sends  its  waters  in  the  rainy  Heason.  It 
thus  appears,  that  the  river  sometimes  changes  its  Ix^d  ;  and  that 
the  islands  in  its  stream  are  variable.  At  5.50  we  reached  the 
bank  of  the  river  at  the  ford  ;*  which  proved  to  be  over  a  long 
narrow  island.  The  western  and  smiuler  channel  was  crossed 
without  difficulty ;  though  tlie  stream  was  very  rapid.  The 
island  is  of  considerable  extent,  alluvial,  with  an  exceedingly 
ricli  8()il,  covered  with  tall  grass  and  the  rankest  vegetation. 
The  many  tamarisks  ii]>on  it  were  full  of  birds  ;  and  liere,  lor 
the  first  time  this  year,  I  heard  the  song  of  the  nightingale. 

The  eastern  channel  was  twice  as  broad  and  deeper,  with  a 
awiffc  stream ;  the  ford  being  on  a  bar,  over  which  Uie  water 
breaks  into  a  rift  or  rapid.  Here  there  was  some  need  of  pre- 
paration ;  our  saddle-bags  were  taken  before  us ;  shoes  and 
stockings  were  stripped  off,  and  pantaloons  rolled  above  the 
knees.  We  thus  got  over  verj--  well.  The  water  came  up  high 
on  our  horses'  sides ;  it  was  quite  wanu,  and  had  a  bluish 
tinge. 

At  G.20  everytliing  was  again  in  order,  and  we  were  off ; 
our  Sheikhs  telling  us,  for  our  comfort,  that  at  the  lord  near 
Beis4n  the  water  was  sfdll  deeper.  We  immediately  began  to 
rise  along  the  high  and  steep  bank  of  the  lower  vadley,  under 
which  the  river  here  flows  ;  and  soon  came  out  upon  the  more 
elevated  Ghor  above,  which  is  here  narrow,  and  at  first  dry  and 
desert.  We  struck  across  it  obliquely,  about  E.  by  N.  towards 
the  mouth  of  Wady  Yabis,  as  it  issues  from  the  mountains.  At 
G.30  we  crossed  the  road  leatling  from  Beisan  to  'Abu  'Obeida 
and  cs-Salt ;  being  that  travelled  by  Burekhardt.'  Nearer  the 
hills  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  lower ;  and  a  small  fuuutaiu, 
with  a  marsh  and  a  brook,  gives  occasion  for  a  fertile  tractw  * 
Looking  back,  a  single  horseman  was  seen  in  the  plain,  appar- 
ently following  us ;  but  our  guides  paid  no  regard  to  him. 

At  6.45  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  first  hills ;  and,  as  we 
began  to  rise  a  liitl«\  toimd  ourselves  suddenly  surrounded  by 
twenty  or  thirty  armed  men.    They  proved  to  be  Fellahin  from 

*  Bearings  at  R.SO:  WtOy  KAbAdi  N.  kah  8.'>G°.   Sakfit  229°.  Theao  maj  Mrvo 
70'  W.    Wa4y  Y&bia  E.  to  fix  the  place  of  tho  ford. 

*  Bcuiii^  «t  tbe  ford  of  Jofdan:  Kaii<      *  T»v.  in  Sjr.  p.  345. 
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Farab,  a  village  hip^lier  up  in  the  raoimtain.  Tlie  pcoj  le  of  that 
\'iltege  cultivate  the  arable  ground  at  the  mouth  of  Watly 
Yabis  ;  and  were  now  here  encamped  in  Iwotlia  to  gather  in  the 
har\'C8t.  Along  with  the  other  iuhabitants  of  Jebel  'Ajhin,  they 
had  recently  oombuied  to  prevent  Mohammed  Pasha  from 
enforcing  the  conscription ;  and  they  liad  now  been  watching  us, 
thinking  we  misht  periiaps  becoming  from  the  govermnent  on  a 
like  errand.  They  were  acquainted  with  our  Sheikhs  ;  and 
finding  all  right,  they  took  us  to  their  encampment  just  by,  on 
the  south  bank  of  Wady  Yabis.  Their  booths  stood  on  the  site 
of  a  small  ruined  village  ;  and,  like  our  friends  from  Tilbas  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  they  formed  quite  a  colony,  having 
brought  with  them  all  their  households,  iucludiug  dogs  and 
chiclrenfl.  They  invited  ns  to  breakfiust,  which  we  decHned ;  but 
our  guides  accepted,  and  made  their  repast  on  bread,  lebeny  and 
oil.  Afterwards  coffee  was  brought,  of  which  we  all  partook. 
Here  we  got  sight  of  the  singular  Tell  of  Beis&n,  to  which  all 
our  bearings  for  that  place  refer.  * 

Five  minutes  from  the  encampment  brouglit  us  to  the  Inittom 
of  Wady  Yabis,  which  we  reached  at  7.40  ;  it  has  a  stream  of 
the  finest  water  and  a  mill.  Our  guiiles  were  about  to  jirocied 
up  this  valley,  and  so  we  had  expected  and  desired  ;  but  a 
man  at  work  in  the  fields  told  them  the  way  to  Kefr  Abil  lay  up 
along  another  Wady.  So  we  tamed  move  north,  and  began  to 
ascend  by  a  smaller  Wady  called  Baud  Abu  el-KhQraz  ;  along 
the  northern  side  of  which  our  way  went  on  winding  uid  climb- 
ing steep  grassy  hills  one  after  another.  At  8.05  a  small  ruin, 
called  el-Kurkumeh,  was  pointed  out  on  the  south  of  Wady 
Yabis,  on  a  small  green  jilain  sown  with  wheat.'  At  8.30  the 
hills  became  higher  and  greener  ;  and  oak  trees  began  to  a])])ear, 
the  oaks  of  Bashan,  (Arab.  Mellvly)  scattered  here  like  orchards 
upon  the  hills,  much  like  the  olive  trees  on  the  west  of  the 
Jordan. 

At  lei^th,  at  8.55  we  came  out  upon  a  prominent  pointy 
affording  an  extensive  view  over  the  whole  northern  Ghdr,  from 
Kurn  Sflrtabeh  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  Here,  far  below  us,  the 
eye  took  in  the  opening  of  Wady  Fftri'a  between  the  ridge  of 
SOrtabeh  and  tlie  opposite  lower  bluft'  el-Makhrftd  ;  Kusr  el- 
Malih,  and  the  Wadys  Malih,  Khushneh,  and  Ktibosh,  as  they 
left  the  western  hills  and  extended  to  the  Jordan ;  the  picturesque 
mountoins  of  Gilboa ;  while,  looking  up  the  broad  valley  of 
Jesreel,  Carmel  and  then  Tabor  came  into  view.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the-lake  was  visible,  in  its  southern  and  western  parts. 

•  Bearings  atihe  month  of  Wady  Y*bii!    Dfihy  823'.    Tell  Beisan  331'.  Tabor 
S:\kut  Jl'-r^".  Tell  Ridghah  280°.  Tell  el-   335'.    Kaukub  348°. 
Alu  a^jijch  299'.    Tell  Abu  el-Far^  804%      *  At  8.6  Knrknmeh  boce  S.  dirt.  2  m. 
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It  was  a  Ti()l)lc  prospect ;  and  I  rejoiced  in  being  thus  able  to 
Burvey  the  whole  Ghdr  on  lihe  north  of  Kttrn  SOrtabehf  a« 
fully  as  I  before  had  viewed  the  portion  on  the  wmth  of  that 
monntun.   The  day  ivbb  fine^  aoid  the  atmoephere  pei^Bctly 

dear. ' 

This  high  point  proved  to  be  the  brow  of  the  first  plateau  of 
tho  mountain.  Setting  off  again  at  9.10  on  a  course  about 
northeast,  we  continued  to  ascend  quite  gradually  over  a  gentle 
slope,  throiijrh  a  beautiful  region  of  country.  The  fields  were 
covered  with  a  noble  crop  of  wheat ;  than  which  we  had  seen 
none  heavier  or  better.  It  mm  not  yet  ripe  for  the  harvest. 
The  land  not  thus  occupied,  was  covered  with  splendid  pa»- 
tarage.  The  orchards  of  oak  were  now  more  fieqnent.  At  9J25 
we  saw  the  inhabited  village  of  HeUweh  about  two  miles  distant, 
south  of  Wady  Yubis,  bearing  S.  50^  E.  At  9.40  KQl'at  er- 
RfibOd  carae  in  sight  in  the  southeast,  still  high  above  us  ;  it  is 
also  known  as  Kfil'at  Ibn  Fureih.'  At  10  o'clock  we  were  in 
sight  of  Kefr  Abil ;  and  here  another  l^s  prominent  brow 
afforded  ub  still  a  wide  prospect." 

We  came  to  Kefir  Abll  at  10.10 ;  a  mean  village,  without  a 
trace  of  antiquity.  It  stands  near  the  eastern  part  of  the  first 
plateau,  not  hx  from  the  next  line  of  steep  ascent ;  fiom  whidi 
it  is  separated  by  an  open  cultivated  Wady,  running  south  along 
the  foot  of  the  higher  slope  to  Wady  Y^bis.  We  found  the  vil- 
lage nearly  deserted.  When  Muhanimed  Pasha  recently  came  to 
take  soldiers,  the  peo})le  all  fled  ;  and  now,  having  seen  us  Franks 
approaching  at  a  distance,  they  had  done  the  same.  None 
showed  themselves  till  it  was  known  who  we  were.  They  were, 
however,  not  ftr  off,  and  soon  retomed ;  while  some  oame  fiom 
other  villages  to  mquire  oar  object.  The  people  seemed  to  be 
much  the  same  in  character  with  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Jordan.  We  judged  the  village  to  be  not  much  less  than  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  river.  Three  other  villages  were  in 
sight  a  little  higher  up,  Beit  Idis,  Kefr  'Awdn,  and  Judeita.* 

In  the  higher  ridge,  towards  the  soiith-sontheast  and  hardly 
a  mile  distant,  we  could  see  a  deep  glen,  by  whieh  the  Yabis  issues 
from  that  ridge,  and  then  sweeps  off  more  to  the  south,  beyond 

'  Brarinprs  at  fi.nr),  on  ft  high  point :  '  Bearings  nt  9.40 :  Kfil'iit  •r-Bllbildi 

Kiiru  Surtabeh  20B  .    el-Makhriid,  end  Deir  Abu  Uumeid  164% 

203%    S4kAk  248*.    Months  of  One  *  Bawings  st  10 1  Kttm  SBrtebeh  911*. 

Wadys  at  Jordan,  viz.  W.  MoBi  236%  W.  K*K«1-Malih  247%  DGhy  811%  Kankab 

Khufthnah  258  .    W,  Kulwsh  282'.— Kusr  880%     Deir  Abn  Humeid  174°.  Kefr 

d-Millli  246.'    Kuikumeb  213%    North  Abil  E. 

foot  of  mount  Gilboa  818%    North  end  of  *  Bearings  at  Kefr  Abil  :  KQl'at  er-Ru- 

Carmel  311%    Duhy  317%    Bci^n  318".  bud  166%    Beit  Idis  N.  60  E.  1  m.  Kefr 

Tabor  329%    Kaukab  340%    Vcir  Aba  ' AwAn  N.  70*  E.  %  n.   JoMteS.  7ft*  E. 

llaineid  161^°. — Not  in  sight,  Irat  direction  |  m. 
pointed  out :  Uel&weh  188  .    ¥&nh  169  . 
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a  rather  high  hill  in  the  south  of  Kefr  Abil.  In  that  glen,  it 
was  said,  are  the  ruins  of  a  town  called  cl-Maklul),  as  having 
been  "  overturned  ; "  hut  there  are  no  columns.  Further  west, 
on  the  south  side  of  Wady  Y&bis,  beyond  the  high  hill  just 
^  mfiiitioned,  and  on  a  omthur  hill,  we  were  told  of  another  ruin 
caDed  ed-Ddr,  having  in  it  odamnB,  and  eitoated  on  the  road 
leading  fiom  Beis&n  to  Helftweh  and  Jerash.  We  could  hear 
of  no  other  roins  in  the  vicinity ;  and  of  no  place  whatever 
bearing  the  name  of  Y&bia.  That  name  now  exists  only  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Wndy. 

Our  main  object  in  this  excursion  to  Kefr  Abil  was  to  search 
for  the  site  of  Jabesh-gUead  ;  in  the  hope  of  thus  tinding  a 
definite  point,  from  which  to  determine  the  position  of  Pella. 
Jn  this  we  fiynnd  onrselyes  partially  disappointed  ;  since  it  was 
not  now  in  onr  power,  for  want  of  time,  to  visit  the  above  rites 
of  ruins.  Had  we  possessed  all  this  infonnation  beforehand, 
our  proper  course  woidd  have  been,  to  have  ascended  by  Wady 
Yabis  to  ed-Deir  and  MaklUb,  and  thence  have  taken  the 
direct  route  to  Tobukat  Fahil  and  Beisun.  We  might  even  now 
have  visited  these  sites  of  ruins,  had  we  known  all  the  circum- 
stances ;  but  a  long  route  was  before  us  to  Beisun  through  an 
unknown  r^on ;  our  guides  were  eager  to  return  ;  and  we  now 
found,  that  th^  knew  nothing  of  Tflbllkat  FahiL 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  very  oertain  conclusion  in  such 
a  case,  solely  upon  the  testimony  of  Arabs  ;  yet  there  seems  here 
to  be  little  reason  for  doubt,  but  that  the  ruin  ed-Deir  corre- 
sponds to  the  site  of  Jabesh-gihad.  The  name  e^l-Deir  (signi- 
fying a  convent)  is  often  given  to  ruins  of  which  the  Ara1)s  can 
make  nf)thing  else  ;  while  the  existence  of  columns,  and  the 
position  upon  the  road  from  Beisun  to  Jerash,  are  circumstances 
of  great  weight.  The  distance  too  of  six  miles  from  Pella, 
as  specified  by  Euselnns  and  Jerome,  seems  entirely  applicable  to 
ed-Deir.' 

Jabesh-gilead  is  first  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Judges,*  as 
the  only  city  which  did  not  join  in  the  war  against  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  ;  for  which  reason  the  inhal)itants  were  destroyed,  and 
their  daughters  given  as  wives  to  the  surviving  Benjamites. 
Afterwards,  when  the  city  was  besieged  by  Nahash  king  of  the 
Ammonites,  Saul  hastened  to  its  rescue.'  It  was  probably  in 
grateful  remembrance  of  this  deliverance,  that  later,  when  the 
bodies  of  Saul  and  his  three  sons  after  tlie  daughter  of  Gilboa 
were  fostened  by  the  Philistines  to  the  walls  of  Bethshean,  the' 

'  Onnmnst  ftrt.  JabU-Onlaml,  "  Nunc  »  .Tndg.  Sl,  S.    Joc  Aott.  5.  t.  11 

<»t  viciiH  trans  Jordanem  in  sexto  miliario  'lifiuros. 

oMtetia  Pelise,  snper  montem  mmtibu  *  1  Smb.  11, 1-lL   Joi.  AnM.  S.  Sk  1 

<3«nMin."  SmwSmmtLAm^  'kiStt. 
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iiiliabitunts  of  Jabcsh-giload  "  went  all  niglit "  and  carried  tho 
bodies  away  to  their  own  city,  and  there  burned  them  and  buried 
iheir  bones.*  For  itaa  tliey  received  the  thanks  of  David ;  who 
afterwards  removed  the  hones.*  Jahesh  is  not  further  mentioned 
in  Scripture ;  hat  it  still  existed  in  the  days  of  Eosehins  and 
Jerome,  whose  testimony  is  cited  above.  But  from  that  time 
onwards  until  now,  no  traveller  had  ever  sought  for  its  site.  An 
ocular  examination  is  still  needed ;  may  we  not  hope^  that  it 
will  not  be  long  delayed. 

Having  made  up  our  minds  with  regret  to  go  direct  from 
Kefr  Abil  to  Beisan,  we  computed,  that  if  the  remains  at  TQbQ- 
kat  Fahil  were  those  of  PeUa,  the  distance  conkt  not  he  much 
less  than  tax  Boman  miles ;  and  therefore  we  might  expect  to 
reach  the  spot  in  a  time  varying  fiom  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two 
hours.  Setting  off  at  11.15,  we  struck  down  a  deep  ravine  on 
the  north  of  the  road  by  which  we  came,  on  a  general  course 
about  northwest  ;  and  kept  along  in  the  ravine,  shut  out  from 
all  view,  until  at  12.10  it  turned  more  to  the  left,  and  we 
ascended  the  steep  hill  on  the  right,  reaching  the  top  at  12.15. 
Here  we  passed  into  another  valley  on  the  same  general  course, 
and  followed  it  down  till  it  also  turned  to  the  left,  when  we 
again  turned  up  the  ridge  on  the  right,  and  were  on  its  top  at 
12.35.'  Still  ascending  a  gradual  stops,  there  was  on  our  left 
at  12.45,  a  higher  point,  with  the  appearance  of  ruins  upon  it. 
Our  guides  hesitated  ;  but  at  last  said  this  was  Tiibukat  Fahil. 
We  went  to  the  top,  and  had  a  wide  prospect ;  but  found  no 
ruins.* 

Starting  again  at  1.15,  we  descended  continually  and  raj)idly 
over  open  grassy  hills.  At  1.30  we  were  on  what  seemed  to  be 
the  last  brow  or  promontory  towards  the  Ghdr.  Below,  on  our 
left,  on  a  low  mound  in  a  nook  among  these  higher  hiUs,  we  now 
saw,  hardly  a  mile  distant,  (8.  35^  W.)  a  site  of  ruins  which 
our  guides  knew  only  as  el-Jerm.  We  were  at  tliis  time  just  aa 
hour  and  three  quarters  from  Kefr  Abil,  and  this  distance 
accorded  well  with  Pella  ;  but  the  ignorance  of  onr  Sheikhs, 
who  were  ever  hurrying  on,  and  the  apparent  insij:;niticiinee  of 
the  ruins  as  here  seen,  led  us  to  keep  on  our  way  and  deset  iid 
the  hill.  Here,  however,  we  could  hold  out  no  longer ;  and  at 
1.40  turned  short  off  to  the  left,  followed  by  <mly  one  of  the 
guides^  through  a  nanow  plain  covered  with  rich  fields  of  ripe 
wheat.   Crossing  a  ravine  in  the  plain,  we  came  in  fifteen  min- 

1  1  Sam.  81,  8-14.   Jm.  Antt.  8. 14. 8      '  Bcnrinpti  at  12.45  :   Kaakab  332\ 


*  Bi  arings  nt  12.35  :  Sftkfit  225".  Eko^  Jonnuk  .'vl(j  .— Sainiriych  is  a  ruin  on  tlie 
kob  332  .    Tabor  328%    Duby  309%        west  aide  of  tbe  Ghur  near  the  mouQUin. 


*  2  Sam.  9,  4-7.   81, 18-14. 
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Hies  to  the  ruins  of  Fahil ;  for  bo  the  name  was  giTen  to  ub  by 

people  on  the  spot. 

The  low  flat  Tell  or  mound  on  which  the  ])rnicipal  ruins  are 
situated  looks  out  westward  upon  the  narrow  plain,  which  also 
runs  up  on  the  north  side,  between  it  and  the  projecting  hill 
from  which  we  had  descended.  On  the  isouth  is  a  ravine  ;  and 
beyond  it  tiie  narrow  plain  extends  somewhat  fbrther.  Behmd 
are  the  higher  hills,  which  shut  down  and  ench)se  the  spot 
One  singnlar  Tell  is  on  the  southeast  quarter,  just  by  the  low 
neck  which  joins  the  moimd  to  the  hill  back ;  it  looks  almost 
as  if  cut  away  by  art  in  ortler  to  form  an  acropolis  for  the  city. 
Directly  under  its  southwestern  base  is  the  head  of  the  ravine, 
which  runs  off  southwest  ;  and  just  there,  in  its  head,  is  a  large 
and  noble  fountain,  which  sends  oil'  a  mill  stream  down  the  val- 
ley. This  latter  was  now  almost  a  marsh,  overgrown  with 
tamarisks  and  oleanders.  The  fountain  is  called  Jenn  el-Mauz ; 
and  the  valley  breaks  down,  as  Wady  Mauz,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Ghor  and  the  Jordan,  half  an  hour  south  of  the  fold  to  Beis&n.' 
We  could  now  understand  the  ignoianoe  of  our  guides  as  to  the 
name  Fahil." 

The  whole  narrow  plain,  as  we  afterwards  saw,  which  thus 
lies  west  of  the  ruins  and  along  the  hills,  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
high  plateau,  or  terrace,  standing  out  in  front  of  the  hills, 
several  bundled  feet  above  the  ^dley  of  the  Jordan  below. 
Hence  the  name  TflbOkat  Fahil,  signifying  'Terrace  of  FahiL' 
It  is  cultivated  by  tlie  people  of  Kefir  'AwAn,  and  needs  little 
if  any  irrigation.  The  tract  through  which  we  descended  is 
also  theirs  ;  but  is  too  rugged  to  admit  of  inueh  tillage,^ 

As  we  approaclied  fmm  tlie  north,  there  were  in  tlio  low 
plain  and  on  our  left  numerous  foundations  witli  luauy  broken 
columns.  Ascending  the  mound  of  the  city  from  the  east,  wo 
came  at  once  to  the  remains  of  a  building,  of  which  the  portal 
was  broken  down  and  scattered  around;  within  were  three 
granite  columns.  Before  it  lay  a  sculptured  dab  of  limestone, 
having  the  name  OHM  AH  (Tliomas)  rudely  inscribed  upon  it; 
apparently  a  later  scrawl.  The  edifice  may  have  been  a  temple, 
or  perhaps  a  church.  The  surface  of  the  hill  is  a  level  area  of 
four  or  live  acres  in  extent,  covered  with  the  f  iundations  of 
houses,  and  witli  heajis  of  hewn  stones  intermingled  with  frag- 
ments of  columns.  We  saw  no  bevelled  stones.  On  the  south- 
em  side  the  descent  towards  the  lavine  is  quite  steep  ;  and  here 
the  houses  seemed  to  have  been  built  on  terraces  one  above 

*  BmcUiBrit  TVar.  in  Syr.  p.  34S.  From  Mms;  Trvr.  among  the  AjA  Tiihm  ppb 

Wady  Mnuz  to  Wa.iy  Y4bb  it  time  qnaiw  10, 

ten  of  an  hour;  ibid.  *  Beaiingi  from  Fahil:   Duhv  811'. 

•  Bnddnghui  ipMlw  of  hftHw  huad  KnOuA  sIb*.  Bdita  SOI*.  Tdl  Urn 
botimmM^TabttltatFaliaaiMl^mel-  'AjfrnW, 
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another,  quite  to  tlie  lM>ttt»iii.  The  fountain  is  under  the  south- 
east quarter  ;  and  liear  it  are  etill  standing  two  columns,  as  of 
ft  8Du3l  temple.  Towaide  the  west^  also,  in  the  plam,  we  saw 
£)iiiidatioiiB  and  ruins ;  showing  that  the  city  covered  a  laige  ex- 
tent of  grcmnd.   We  noticed  no  traces  of  city  walls. 

The  spot  was  first  visited  by  Irby  and  Mangles,  March  12th, 
1818.'  They  approached  it  from  the  west  ;  and  found  there  in 
the  plain  "  the  ruins  of  a  square  huildini!;,  with  a  semicircular 
end,  which  ajjpeare  to  liave  l)een  surrounded  by  columns."  On 
the  liill,  they  si>eak  of  the  ruins  of  a  modem  village.  Of  tiiis 
we  saw  notliing  ;  though  it  is  possible,  that  occasional  huts  may 
have  been  constructed  out  of  the  scattered  stones.  Amongst 
the  columns  they  discovered  the  three  orders,  Doric,  Ionic  nod 
Corinthian  ;  and  at  the  fountain  they  speak  of  a  fine  temple." 
Crossing  the  rivulet,  and  Allowing  a  path  to  the  southward, 
they  came  to  a  small  plain  very  thickly  set  with  herbage,  and 
particularly  the  mustard  plant,  reaching  as  high  as  the  horses' 
heads  ;  here  towards  the  east  were  several  excavations  in  tlie 
side  of  the  hills,  which  they  supposed  to  be  the  sepulchres 
which  they  heard  of  in  this  vicinity.  Finding  no  path  in  this 
direction,  they  recrossed  the  rivulet^  and  descended  to  their  for- 
mer road  along  the  Ghdr.' 

Such  are  the  ruins  and  the  main  topographical  features  of 
Fahil ;  but  on  what  grounds  can  the  site  be  identified  with  the 
ancient  Pella  In  the  firtsl  place,  we  know  that  Pella  waa  one 
of  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis,'  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  on  the 
northern  bortler  of  l*erca.^  Indeed,  Pompey  ])roeecding  iiuni 
iJ.uiiascus  into  Judea,  marches  by  way  of  Pella  and  Scytho- 
polis.'  It  follows  that  the  two  cities  were  not  far  distant 
nom  each  other ;  and  Joeephus  several  times  mentions  them 
together.*  We  now  had  Beis&n  (Scythopolis)  in  view  beyond 
the  river.  Secondly j  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in&rm  us,  that  from 
Fella  to  Jabesh-gilead  was  six  Konmn  miles  on  the  road  across 
the  mountain  to  Gerasa.^  We  had  now  come  from  Kefr  Abil, 
about  a  mile  norfh  of  the  ruin  ed-Deir  on  Wady  Yubis,  to  a 
point  the  same  distance  north  of  ITahil,  in  an  hour  and  three 

'  TravclA,  pp.  804,  805.  [92,  93.]  *  EuMbu  et  Hieron.  OnaoMifc  art.  l>fM* 

'  As  early  m  Fet..  IHlf.,  Bitckitigbam  polu.  Plin.  H.  K  &  16.  Bdsnd  FldMt. 

in  paMiug  this  way  from  Naxareth  to  et-  p.  208. 

Sdt  WW  tola  of  this  pfawe;  but  <*m  ft  «  Joa.  B.  J.  8.  &  & 

waa  on  au  eminence  diHioult  of  arcoss,  wo  '  Jos.  Antt.  14.  3,  4.    B.  J.  1.  6.  5. 

[hel  did  oot  go  op  to  it."   He  again  hoard  *  Jo«.  Antt.  14.  4.  4.   B.  J.  1.  7.  7. 

of  ft  »t  Kdra^.  TVbv.  nioi^  the  Arab  Ilk  9. 16. 1. 

Tribes,  pp.  10,  13S. — In  the  summer  of  '  OnwBaiti.  arts.  JaJtJr-CaiKwf  and 

R«v.  G.  Williams,  soarchiiig  for  roth;  see  above,  p.  319.  u.  1.    The  Ono- 

PiaUa  in  the  vieiaitf,  heard  of  dieae  rains;  maatioon  of  those  writers  eontdns  no  foz^ 

but  "  conM  not  turn  aside  to  ther  notice  of  PeUa,  ttoapt  it!  ntoM  In 

them  j"  Hul/  Cit/  I.  p.  201.  tlie  art.  Decafolia* 
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?iiartera ;  a  ooincidcnce  more  than  ordinarily  exact.  Thirdly^ 
•liny  enumerating  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis  speaks  of  Pella  as 
"abundant  in  waters;"*  and  the  noble  fountain  wilhin  the 
precincts  still  testifies  to  the  truth  of  the  description.  Fourfh/y, 
the  names  Fahil  and  Pella  have  a  strong  alHnity  ;  whether  \v(i 
regard  the  former  as  derived  merely  from  the  Greek  Pella,  or  as 
representing  an  earlier  Aramean  form  which  the  Greeks  coiv 
rapted  into  Pella. 

After  completing  our  ezaminatioii  of  the  lenudzis,  in  Tiev  of 
these  considerations  I  ventured  to  ezprew  to  my  companions  on 
the  spot  the  opinion,  in  which  they  concurred,  that  we  were 
standing  amid  the  ruins  of  the  long  lost  and  long  sought  Fella. 
It  is  at  such  moments  that  the  traveller  has  his  reward. 

The  idea,  however,  that  these  remains  mark  the  site  of  Pella, 
was  not  to  me  a  new  one.  True,  no  such  idea  had  been  suggested 
to  the  mincb  of  Irby  and  Mangles,  the  discoverers  of  the  mine ; 
and  DO  Frank  traveller  had  since  vidted  the  q»ot.  Bnt  as  long 
ago  as  1839  or  1840,  when  prepaiing  in  Berlin  the  mannscript 
of  my  former  Researches,  I  had  by  me  a  copy  of  their  Tolume 
and  was  struck  with  the  probable  identity  of  this  site  of  ruins 
with  Pella.  The  same  idea  was  entertained  by  Kiepert ;  who 
likewise  used  the  volume  in  making  out  the  maps  for  my  work. 
By  which  one  the  suggestion  was  first  made  to  the  other,  it  may 
now  he  difficult  to  determine.  At  any  rate,  Kiepert  proposed  to 
insert  the  name  Pella  in  those  maps  in  connection  with  this 
spot.  It  was  not  done,  however ;  becanse  I  desired,  that  the 
maps  should  contain  nothing,  which  had  not  been  actually 
verified.  But  in  Kiepert's  own  later  map,  published  in  1842, 
Pella  was  thus  inserted  for  the  first  time  with  a  quer)'  ;  and 
Ironi  that  time  onwards  the  suggestion  has  been  public  pro- 
perty.' 

A  writer  of  the  fifth  century  tells  us,  that  Pella  was  also 
called  BiHa^  A  mnch  later  assertion  affirms,  that  the  city  was 
bnilt,  or  at  least  inhabited,  by  Macedonian  veterans,  fiom  the 
armies  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  settled  down  here  under 
his  successors  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria ;  and  hence  tiie  name 

*  Flin.  H.  M.  6. 16  (18),  **  P«llam  aqub  1,  y«L  m.  Afp»  p.  166.  Thte  capiMMd 

divitom."  Kefir   Btt  Ri'tter  takes  to  b«  the  samo 

From  the  libraiy  of  the  Royal  Geogr.  with  the  "  ruins  of  a  modem  village  " 

Soeu  in  Loodoo,  through  the  kindness  of  fipoken  of  hy  lAj  and  Man<<loj;  at  Fahil ; 

the  then  Seeretaiy,  Capt.  Washington,  R.  and  tlience  nrpiie'' tho  idctitity  of  tlie  latter 

N.    No  other  copy  was  known  to  be  in  with  i'ella.    His  position  is  ri<iht ;  but  is 


lU 


Berlin  at  that  time.  Iwilt  npon  erroneous  proniifics. — On  tl 

'  liitter  also  fully  assnmee  the  identity  same  anthority  of  Irby  and  liao£^«i,  Btr 

of  these  rxum  aa  those  of  Telia ;  Erdk.  Williams  also  is  *'  disposed  to  think,  that 

XV.  ii.  pp.  1023-28,  Berl.  18.51.    In  our  Pella  must  be  looked  for  in  this  locality 

fonner  lists  the  name  KefrAhil  waa  wrongly  Holj  Citv,  1st.  edit.  Lood.  1845,  pw  127. 

wvittan        SU,  and  in  tUa  iban  waa  *  StapL  Byaanft.  lUMm  vikM*  MolXvt 

compumd  vith  PaOa}  BibL  Km.  adlL  SsfCat i  BoSnt  A^yip^ 
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Pella,  in  honour  of  the  Macedonian  Pella.^  In  support  of  tins 
idea  it  is  alleged,  that  Pella  was  one  of  the  cities  destroyed  hy 
the  fanatical  Jews  under  Alexander  Jannanis,  Vx-canse  tho 
inhaV)itantR  refused  to  conform  to  the  Jewish  rites  and  cuHtoms ; 
showin*;  tliat  these  inhabitants  were  heathen  and  foreigners." 
"Whether  all  this,  however,  is  anything  more  than  a  modem 
hypothfidB  to  account  for  the  name  Pella,  may  be  doubtful.* 
But  bowever  bXL  this  may  be,  we  learn  from  Polybius,  that 
AntioobuB  the  Great  of  Syria,  after  getting  possession  of  Mount 
Tabor  and  other  places  in  the  year  218  B.  C.  crossed  the  Jordan 
and  captured  Pella,  Kaniftn,  and  Gephnls/  The  more  im])or- 
tant  notices  given  by  Josejilins  have  already  been  referred  to. 
Pella  with  other  cities  was  taken  by  Pompey  from  the  Jews, 
and  restored  by  him  to  their  own  inhabitants/  Afterwards  Pella 
became  the  head  of  a  toparchy.' 

The  name  Pella  does  not  occur  in  Scripture ;  but  the  city 
is  celebrated  in  ecclesiastical  annals,  as  the  place  whither  the 
Christians  of  Jerusalem  withdrew,  beifore  the  siege  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  Holy  City  by  Titus.  Eusebius  relates  their 
removal  ;  and  tliat  it  took  place  in  c<^nse(pieTK*e  of  a  divine 
admonition."  The  time  of  their  return  is  nowhere  8})eeified." 
From  the  coins  of  Pella  it  apjtearn,  that  the  city  continued  to 
flourish  under  the  reign  of  Heliogabalus,  A.  D.  217-222  ; '  and 
tiie  language  of  EumUub  and  Jerome,  more  than  a  century 
later,  seems  to  imply  that  PeUa  was  not  then  deserted.**  Indeed 
it  is  enumerated  among  the  episcopal  cities  of  the  Second  Pales- 
tine,  along  with  Scythopolis  ;  ami  the  names  of  three  of  its 
bishops  are  recorded  between  A.  D.  449  and  53()."  The  city 
would  seem,  therefore,  to  have  remained  nearly,  and  perhaps 
q[uite,  until  tlie  time  of  the  Muhaninunhin  C()n<iuest. 

Leaving  Pella  at  2.10,  we  returned  northwards  tu  the  j»oint 
where  we  had  turned  off  from  the  road.  Reaching  tliis  at  2.2j, 
we  kept  on  our  course  about  northwest ;  and  in  five  minutes  were 

*  Adrichomius  p.  92.    Rotifrcre  in  Ono-  ^  Kum  Ij.  H.  E.  3.  />,  Kari  rum  xp^^t*-^* 

must.  otl.  rieric.  p.  122.   Hitter  .W.  ii.  pp.  roit  avrd^i  SoKifiots  Si  &Totca\{n^tes  So- 

102.">,1()27. — IdoDOtfind  tbisidoa  l>^)lu■)H^d  d4yra  irph  toC  woAf'^ou.    The  same  is  af- 

unich  If  any  before  the  time  of  Adricho-  Hrracd  by  Kpiphauiu^  who  alone  speaks 


mias,  in  tlie  si.xt«eutb  centiuy.  of  their  return  ;  da  MeiWlllibii  flt 

'  Jot,  Aatt.  1&  16.  i.   B.  J.  1.  4.  &  16.  p.  171.  cd.  Petav. 

iK  2.  la  1.  •  Comp.  Vol  I.  p.  871.  [il  10.] 

•  Yet  Strabo  relates,  that  Apnmosa  on  *  Kckhel  Doctr.  Nunimor.  III.  p.  360. 

the  Orontea  (now  Kul'At  Mudik>  was  xmie-  Mkcnet        Antiques.  V.  p.  a29.  SoppL 

times  called  Pella  mider  die  ewlier  Syriea  YIIT.  ft.  282. 

kin;;-.  1<i-caus(>  ni.-iiiy  of  tho  Maredoniaii  Onoma«t.  §Kt»,  Atinth,  IhttfoUt, 

vetvraus dwelt  there}  Strab.  16.  2. 10.  p.  Jabu-GalaatL 

759.  »  RdandPa]Mtpp.2l6,296.LeQDieD 


•  Polyb.  5.  70.  12,  Kol  Trpoa-ywrwylMfa  Ori.  ns  (  hnst.  TII,  ml.  (197.— Hitter  bus 
n^XAoy  Kid  Kofiovv  Kol  rc^poOr.  apparcntiv  overlooked  these  uotiues ;  Erdk. 

•  Joe  Antt.  14.  4.  4.  B.  J.  8*  7.  7.  XV.  fl.  p.  1028. 

•  Jta.  B.  J.  8.  &  fi. 
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at  the  brow  of  the  steep  descent  from  the  Tuhiikah  or  terrace.  As 
we  descended,  a  small  Wady,  called  Abu  Seiy^^d,  was  on  our  right. 
The  whole  descent  is  not  less  than  some  six  hundred  feet ;  we 
reached  the  bottom  at  2.40.  The  declivity  hence  to  the  river,  to 
which  we  came  at  3.10,  is  gradual,  wiUumt  any  high  bank.  There 
are  stricU^  three  fording-places  leading  to  Bcnsftn ;  we  had  come 
to  the  middle  one.  One  of  our  Sheudis,  throwing  off  liis  light 
garments,  waded  in,  and  found  the  water  deep  and  the  bottom 
bad,  because  of  many  and  large  stones.  Another  ford  is  consid- 
erably further  up  the  stream.  We  now  turned  down  the  river 
about  S.  S.  W.  and  came  in  fifteen  minutes  to  the  lower  ford, 
called  Tilmra,  at  3.35.  A  low  Tell  and  Wely  are  on  the  opi^o- 
dte  side,  a  third  of  a  mile  below,  called  Sheikh  DfiM.*  The 
same  guide  aeain  waded  through,  and  gave  a  faToamble  report. 
The  two  Sheuhs  rode  through  first ;  the  current  was  strong, 
and  the  water  came  up  high  on  the  horses'  sides,  and  to  the  tops 
of  their  tails  behind.  We  now  made  our  arrangements  for  crossing, 
as  in  the  morning.  Sheikh  Kasiiii,  who  had  shown  himself  by  far 
the  most  courteous  and  obliging,  jiroposed  to  wa<le  and  lead  our 
horses  tlirough  one  by  one.  To  this  we  gladly  assented  ;  and  so 
came  safely  over,  with  a  slight  wetting  of  some  of  the  saddle- 
hags,  but  without  injury  to  anything. — The  ford,  both  here 
and  above,  lay  across  a  bar  in  the  stream,  on  the  brow  of 
a  rapid,  as  in  the  morning.  The  river  was  deeper  and  broader, 
measuring  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  width.'  • 

We  started  again  at  4.05  ;  and  at  4.10  reached  the  top  of 
the  higli  bank  of  the  lower  valley.'  Looking  back,  wu  had  licre 
a  fine  view  of  the  Tubiikah,  a  vast  'terrace'  built  up  against  the 
eastern  hills,  with  the  narrow  but  fertile  plain  on  the  top,  and  tail- 
ing o£f  suddenly  and  steeply  to  the  Ghdr  below.  It  seems  to  be 
the  only  one  of  the  kind.  At  420  we  crossed  a  fine  brook,  said 
to  come  from  the  fi)untain8  at  Beisftn.  The  whole  pkin  was 
now  so  full  of  fountains  and  rivulets,  as  to  be  in  some  places 
almost  a  marsh.  It  was  everywhere  fertile  and  well  watered ; 
in  some  parts  cultivated,  but  mostly  neglected.  As  we  passed 
on.  Mount  Hermon  was  seen  up  the  Ghur,  as  if  at  its  head, 
towering  in  majesty.  All  the  way  we  had  before  us  the  black 
Tell  of  Beisiin,  rising  alone  in  the  distance  near  the  north  side 
of  the*  broad  opening  of  the  valley  of  Jezreel.  At  5.05  we 
came  to  tiie  wot  of  the  declivity,  by  which  the  plain  of  that 
valley  drops  down  to  the  level  of  the  Ghdr ;  and  at  5SlO  reached 
the  village  situated  just  on  the  brow  of  that  declivity.  We 

*  Mentioned  alio  by  Irbj  and  Maoglea,  one  hand  rod  and  forty  feet."    Travels  p. 

f.  804.  [93.]  804.  [92.1 

"  Irbv  ami  >rHTi^1cs  crogscH  hem.  **We      '  I^anngt  at  4.10 1  Xaokab  MS*.  Till 

measured  the  bruudth,  and  found  it  to  be  Beu4n  298  . 

Voi-  ni.-28 
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ascended  along  a  frill  stfeam  of  water,  which  oame  tumbling 
down  the  descent,  having  a  dark  tinge  and  nn  odour  of  sulphur. 
Here  we  met  apparently  all  the  neat  cattle  of  the  village,  some 
two  hundred  in  number.  Our  tent  was  pitched  in  a  breezy  spot 
near  water,  on  the  south  of  the  village ;  and  we  were  right  glad 
to  take  possession  of  it. 

We  could  hardly  have  had  a  mom  ihyouiable  day  fi>r  an 
eKcurnon  acroM  the  Gh6r  and  Jordan.  A  fine  northwest  wind 
prevailed  the  whole  day,  with  a  pme  and  brilliant  atmosphere ; 
BO  that  tlie  rays  of  the  sun  were  at  no  time  oppressive.  It  was 
our  hardest  day's  lal>our  in  Palestine  ;  having  been  at  work  for 
thirteen  hours,  mostly  in  the  saddle. 

Our  Sheikhs  returned  to  the  tentn  of  their  people.  We  jiaid 
to  each  his  forty  piastres  ;  and  added  twenty  more  m  a  hakh- 
shishf  mostly  to  Kasim,  who  had  shown  himself  the  most  obliging. 
Such  was  the  special  expense  of  identifying  Pella. 

Sunday,  May  16th.  The  day  of  rest  and  devotion  was 
grateful  to  us  aU.  The  weather  was  wann,  but  not  oppressive. 
Swarms  of  flies  annoyed  us,  probably  occasioned  by  the  vicinity 
of  so  many  cattle.  We  were  a  good  deal  interrupted  by  \nKit8 
from  the  SOkr  Arabs,  who  have  })08ses8ion  of  the  Ghor.  The 
village  was  full  of  them.  Our  servants  said  there  were  not  less 
than  iilLy  horsemen  there,  living  for  the  time  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants. Several  of  them  (»Ded  on  us,  and  sat  long  beneath  our 
tent.  I  had  been  usmg  my  pocket-knife,  and  laid  it  for  a 
moment  by  my  side  on  the  foot  of  the  bed,  near  the  door.  It 
disappeared  ;  and  has  probably  served  a  Bedawy  as  a  memorial 
of  his  visit  to  the  Franks. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  strolled  out  in  various  directions, 
I  tried  to  trace  the  upward  course  of  some  of  the  streams  ;  but 
without  success.  In  the  afternoon  we  visited  the  Tell  and  adja- 
cent remains,  half  a  mile  north  of  the  village.  We  took  no 
obsenrations ;  but  mused  among  the  ruins  on  the  vicissitudes  <^ 
human  things. 


I  bring  together  here  the  results  of  our  observations  at 

Beisan,  some  of .  which  were  made  on  Monday  morning;  and 
also  what  remains  to  be  said  of  the  Ghdr,  of  which  we  here  took 

leave. 

The  village  and  ruins  of  Beisan  are  situated  on  the  brow,  just 
where  the  great  valley  or  plain  of  Jezreel  dro])s  down  by  a  rather 
steep  descent  some  three  hundred  feet  to  the  level  of  me  Qhur. 
This  phkin  is  here  from  two  to  three  miles  broad,  between  the 
northern  hills  and  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  on  the  south.  The 
northern  hills  reach  quite  down  to  the  Ghdr,  and  are  tame. 
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The  Boutliern  moimtams  do  not  extend  so  far  east ;  and  a  strip 
of  the  plain  of  Jezreol  runs  down  along  their  eastern  base,  there 
forming  a  higher  plateau  along  the  Ghdr.  These  mountains 
ore  bold  and  pictYnresque,  and  sweep  off  BonthwaidB  in  a  grace' 
ftil  ounre ;  forming  no  projecting  corner  or  angle  where  the  val- 
ley meets  the  Ghdr.  The  village  and  ruins  are  near  the  north- 
ern hills. 

Through  the  great  valley  comes  down  the  stream  Jalud, 
which  has  its  sources  at  *Ain  Julftd  and  around  Zer'in.'  Just 
here  it  flows  under  the  northern  hills,  and  breaks  down  by  a 
ravine  to  the  Ghor.  This  ravine  is  joined  by  another,  much 
Inoader,  fiom  tiie  soathwest  Between  the  two,  at  the  nomt  of 
junction,  rises  the  steep  and  sombre  Tell,  directly  north  of  the 
village.  South  of  the  Tell  is  a  low  open  tract  in  the  last-men- 
tioned valley,  in  which  are  many  ruins.  Between  this  low  tract 
and  the  other  ravine,  there  is  on  the  west  of  the  Tell  a  low 
saddle,  which  serves  to  isolate  the  Tell.  On  this  also  are  impor- 
tant ruins.  Going  southwards  from  the  low  tract  around  the 
Tell,  one  ascends  to  the  level  of  the  great  plain  ;  and  here  are 
other  ruins  and  the  modem  village.  The  site  in  this  part  is  not 
much  less  than  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Ghdr. 
The  Tell  rises  somewhat  higher;  and  standing  oat  alone  is 
visible  for  a  great  distance  towards  the  east  and  west.  We 
had  formerly  seen  it  from  Zer'in." 

Not  less  than  four  large  brooks  of  water  pass  by  or  through 
the  site  of  iicisan.  The  first  and  northernmost  is  the  Jalud, 
coming  from  Zer'in,  and  washing  the  northern  base  of  the  Tell  ; 
its  water  is  brackish  and  bad.  The  other  three  come  from  the 
southwest,  in  which  direction  there  seems  to  be  a  marsh,  and 
perhaps  ponds.  One  flows  through  the  side  Wady  into  the 
J&l(id  just  at  the  Tell ;  another  passes  just  on  the  south  of  the 
village  and  descends  the  slope  eastward  to  the  Gh5r,  where  we 
ascended ;  while  the  third  rushes  down  the  same  declivity  still 
further  south.  Half  way  down  it  has  a  perpendicular  fall  of 
some  twentv-five  feet,  and  turns  a  mill.  The  water  of  both 
these  southernmost  streams  has  a  slightly  darkish  tinge,  and  an 
odour  of  sulphur.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  a  ditl'ereut  ' 
source  from  that  of  the  bnxA  in  the  aide  Wady  ;  otherwise  it 
would  be  easy  to  suppose,  that  they  originally  flowed  down  the 
same  Wady,  and  were  tunied  into  their  present  channels  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigatioa' 

•  Sec  Vol,  II.  p  323  8r|.  [iii.  167  flq.]  in^  to  TrW  nnd  Mnnjrlos,  "two  frtn^nins 
'  See  Vol.  II.  p.  820.  |iii.  1(;2.]  run  through  the  niins  of  the  city;  uhuost 

•  BurckharJt  i^poaks  hero  of  a  **  rivor  intolutiiij;  the  acropoliB "  They  perhaps 
whirh  flows  in  diffiTent  branrlu's  towards  examined  only  the  northern  pocuon  of  tb* 
tbu  phua  i"  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  343.  Accord-    site    Trav.  p.  302.  £!i2.J 
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The  whole  region  here  is  Yolcaiuc,  like  that  around  and  above 
ihe  lake  of  Tiberias.*  All  the  roclD  and  stomeB  roond  about,  as 
also  the  stones  of  the  rains,  are  block  and  basaltk  in  their  cnar* 
acter.  The  Tell,  too,  is  black  and  apparently  volcanic;  it 
resembles  mnch  in  its  form  and  loose  texture  the  cone  of  a 
crater. 

The  most  im]X)rtant  ruins  are  near  the  Tell ;  but  the  ancient 
city  evidently  extended  up  towards  the  south,  and  included  the 
tract  arouud  the  present  village.  Its  circuuiierence  could  not 
have  been  less  Huai  two  or  Hum  miles.  The  whole  brow  roimd 
about  the  TiDage  is  covered  with  ruins,  interspersed  with  fia^ 
ments  of  columns.  Near  by  is  the  KQsr,  so  called,  which  is 
merely  a  rained  Muslim  fort  There  is  also  a  deserted  mosk  and 
minaret. 

Scythopolis  must  have  been  a  city  of  temples.  One  or  more 
stood  on  the  saddle  on  the  southwest  of  the  Tell  ;  licre  I  counted 
eight  colunms  still  standing  together.  Another  teni})le  was  in 
the  low  area  south  of  the  Tell ;  and  the  traces  of  several  are 
seen  in  various  directions.  There  remain  standing  some  twenty 
or  thirty  columns  in  all*  All  the  edifices  were  apparently  built 
of  black  basaltic  stones,  except  the  cdlumjis.  We  saw  no 
bevelled  stones. 

Tlic  mnst  ])erfect  of  the  ruins  is  the  amphitheatre,  dcscrilwd 
by  Irby  and  Mangles.^  It  is  south  of  the  Tell,  near  the  opposite 
side  of  the  low  area  ;  and  in  this  fertile  soil  is  overgrown  with 
rank  weeds.  It  is  built  of  the  black  stones  ;  and  measures 
acros  the  front  of  .the  semicircle  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet.  All  the  interior  passages  and  vomitories  are  in  almost  per- 
fect preservation.  According  to  the  travellers  just  named,  it  has 
one  peculiarity,  which  Yitruvius  says  was  found  in  few  of  the 
ancient  theatres,  viz.  oval  recessM  half  way  up,  intended  to  con- 
tain brass  sounding-tubes. 

Over  the  chasm  of  the  Jalild,  just  below  the  Tell  and  the 
junction  of  the  other  stream,  is  thrown  a  fine  Roman  arch,  with 
a  smaller  one  on  each  side,  resting  upon  an  artihcial  mound. 
The  middle  arch  is  too  higih  for  a  bridge.  Possibly  the  city  wall 
'  was  carried  over  upc<n  the  mound  and  arch;  though fer  that,  too, 
it  appeals  too  high.  It  would  seem  also  quite  problematical,  • 
whether  the  waU  ever  crossed  the  stream.^ 

The  ascent  to  the  Tell  is  from  the  saddle  on  the  west ;  from 
which  an  easy  path  leads  to  the  top.   Here  aie  seen  traces  of 


*  See  also  y oL  IL  p.  416.  [iiL  8iai  *  AocoMing  to  Irbj  and  Man^  these 

*  Bntddiaidt  am:  '*I  nw  odv  »  arehet  *' appear  to  ha^e  fenned  a  bridge; 
nngle  shaft  cf  a  eoinuim  ftandiag^  Trav.  ami  on  tin-  out.^idc  the  wall  of  the  city  woe 
p.  843.  oootinued  ou  the  edge  of  the  bridge  :**  n. 

*  TiBT.  pp.  801,  802.  [92.]  808.  [92.]                          ~o  r- 
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the  thick  walls,  which  once  surrounded  the  summit,  a  level  plot 
of  considerable  extent.  The  heavy  portal  is  still  half  standing. 
Oonneoted  with  it  are  some  quite  large  blocks  of  Hmestone,  aid 
also  a  beautiful  Oorintihian  oajHtal,  built  in  anioD^  tbe  couunoii 
black  stones.    One  of  the  large  hlocks  is  bevelled. 

From  the  Tell  there  is  a  wide  view.  On  the  west  it  includes 
the  whole  great  valley  of  Jezreel  to  Zer'in,  with  Kiliiiio]i  on  the 
northern  hills.  In  the  plain,  W.  by  N.  we  noticed  a  bridge  with 
Koman  arches  over  the  Jillild  ;  and  beyond  it,  according  to  Irby 
and  Mangles,  may  be  seen  tlie  paved  way  which  once  led  to 
'Akka.'  Just  beyond  the  stream,  and  northwest  from  the  Tell, 
is  a  Luge  Ehftn  on  the  road  to  Nazareth.*  Towards  the  east  the 
eye  tabes  in  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Ghdr,  including  86kftt  and 
the  various  Tells  ;  as  also  the  eastern  mountains,  which  we  had 
just  yisited  ;  on  which  the  KOl'at  er-BttbOd  fonns  here  too  a 
conspicuous  object.' 

Beyond  the  stream  and  northeast  from  the  Tell,  in  the  face 
of  the  northern  hill,  which  just  there  is  high  and  steep,  are  the 
excavated  sepulchres  of  the  ancient  city.  They  were  examined 
by  Irby  and  Mangles  ;  who  found  sarcophagi  remaining  in  some 
of  them  ;  also  niches  of  a  triangular  shajpe  ror  lamps ;  and  some 
of  the  doors  still  hanging  on  the  ancient  hinges  cf  stone,  in 
remarkable  preservation.* 

The  site  of  the  ancient  city,  as  of  the  modem  village,  was  a 
splendid  one,  in  this  vast  area  of  plain  and  mountain,  in  the 
midst  of  abundant  waters  and  of  exuberant  fertility.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  the  ])resent  Beisan  represents  the  Bctli-sJu  ah 
or  Betk-ahan  of  the  Old  Testament  a  city  which  lay  within, 
the  borders  of  Issaohar,  but  belonged  to  Manasseh,  though  not 
at  first  subdued.*  After  the  catastrophe  of  Saul,  when  he  and 
his  three  sons  were  slain  upon  the  adjacent  mountains  of  Gilboa, 
their  bodies  were  fastened  by  the  Philistines  to  the  wall  of  Beth- 
shan.  Thence  they  were  taken  by  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead, 
who    went  all  night,''  and  carried  away  the  bodies  to  their  own 

Trav.  p.  303.  [92.]    This  we  did  not  Tell  cl-Mu'njjijeh  ir»r.     Sakfit  1G9|^ 

■ee.    The  andent  Roman  road  led  mUwr  IUh4b  190".    Tell  Um  'Ajra  190".  Tell 

to  Zer'in;  whence  U  btaoohed  off  in  esh-Shak  2(>ii  .    TcU  esh-Sheikh  Flaean 

riona  directionsL  293.  Zer1ii294r.  DuhyaoriJ."  KAinieb 

*  M«Bliomd  ftbo  by  BnnUMudti  who  Kaukab  4  \  Roman  bridge  288% 
says  it  is  nood  hy  f  aravans  which  tlko^  Khan  N.  47°  W.  BoiaAOf  ViUa0^  &  i  m. 
ahorteat  route  from  Jernsalpm  to  Damas-  '^«'' 

eu;  Trav.  p.  848.    He  probably  refers  to  '  Travels  p.  302.  [92.] 

tbo  route  by  way  of  Zcrin,  Boisian,  and  *  Heb.  ■Jxti-H'^a  Josh.  17,  11  ;  "WT'^a 

the  bridge  el  Mejami'a  two  hours  south  of  \  gani.  Si!  10;  iid-r^a  2  Sam.  21,  12. 

^elako.  8M•l»yoLL^588.rlLSS8,  ^       j^y^^                  ^^^^  , 

'J  rather  nnu-^nal  contraction. 

•  BeariMafrom  TeU  Beiaan:  Kul'ater-      •  Joah.  17,  11.  1&   Judg.  1,  27.  1 
mbOd  ISr.  Ddr  Aba  Hnmeid  141i*.  Cbr.  7,  28. 
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city,  and  burned  tlicm  and  buried  their  bones.*  Beth-slian  is 
fnrtiier  menikmed  in  Sefiptara  only  w  a  part  of  the  distriet  d 
one  of  Solomon's  purveyoiB.* 

After  the  eiile,  under  the  Greek  dominion,  fhe  city  received 
the  Greek  name  of  Scff^apoHB,  'City  of  the  Scythians;'  by 
which  it  was  known  for  several  centuries.^  The  origin  of  this 
name  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  accounted  fi)r.  Many  ru]i- 
])0sc  that  a  colony  of  Scytliians  actually  hud  ]>osscsf;ion  of  tlio 
place,  and  so  gave  occasion  for  the  name.  Herodotus  indeed 
relates,  that  during  the  reign  of  Fsammetichus,  the  cotemporary 
of  JofMi,  the  SoydiiaQB  made  an  inomsuMi  tlirongli  Palestine 
into  Egypt/  Near  the  doee  of  the  eighth  century,  the  historian 
George  SyncelluB  also  writes,  that  the  Scythians  entered  Pales* 
tine  and  took  possesiion  of  Bethsan,  wliich  they  called  Scy- 
thopolis.*  But  this  is  very  late  authority  for  so  definite  a  fact ; 
and  looks  much  more  like  an  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  name. 
Hence  Reland  and  otliers  regard  8cythopolis  rather  as  a  com- 
pound from  the  name  Succoth,  as  if  for  Snccothoj)olis^  But  it 
is  hardly  probable,  that  the  most  important  place  in  the  region 
woold  take  its  name  from  one  oompantivdy  unknown ;  nor  was 
it  the  habit  of  the  Greeks  to  en^aft  foreign  names  into  their 
compound  words  without  translation.  Tlra  Greek  md  Latin 
name  for  Succoth,  was  Scence  ;  and  the  composite  name  thence 
resulting,  would  have  been  Scenopolis.^  Perhaps  after  all,  the 
term  Scj/thians  is  here  to  be  taken,  not  in  its  hteral  a]  (plication, 
but  as  put  generally  for  any  rude  jyeoplc^  harharians.^  In  this 
sense  it  might  well  be  applied  to  the  wild  nomadic  tribes,  who 
•  of  old,  as  now,  appear  to  have  inhabited  the  Ghur;  and  boeui 
often  to  have  had  possession  of  this  city,  and  to  have  n^ade  it 
their  chief  seat 

However  this  may  be,  the  city  was  known  as  Scythopolis  as 
early  as  the  times  of  Judas  MaccabeBus ;  and  was  then  not  a 
Jewish  city.   Jews  indeed  dwelt  there,  but  not  as  dtiaens ;  and 


*  1  Sam.  SL,  8-13 ;  comp.  2  Sam.  21, 
12. 

»  1  K  4,  12. 

*  Bjj^ffdyj),  KoKovfiiyn  wpht  'EW-fjytey 
2Kt^^({iroA»,  .To«.  Antt  12.  8.  C.  ib.  13.  6. 

I.  Written  nUo  ^kv^uv  t6\is  Juilith  8, 

II.  2  Mace.  12,  30.  I'ul \  b.  o.  70.  4.— 
The  Sept.  likewise,  in  Judg.  1,  27,  hna 
Bai^ffdvy  ^  iffrt  JUcv&uf  ir6Kis,  but  tliis  is 
justly  rcganled  by  Rdaud  as  a  later  gloss ; 
PiiKTst  p.  1»92. 

*  Hdot.  1.  103-105.  Comp.  Chitm. 
Pftsoliale,  p.  121  Par.  p.  225  Dind. 

»  G.  Sviict'll.  Chrou.  p.  2U  cd.  Par  I. 
p.  405  ed.  Uoun. — Pliny  also  saya,  H*  N. 
ft.  16  *'  Scytltopollu,  (autea  Hymm  %  U« 


hero  Paire,  Mpulta  natrice  ibi,l  Scytbia 
dednetffti''  But  h«  heve  mantfemy  alhidea 

to  the  sacrifire  of  Nysn  hy  Tpliiir<'iji:i  in  tlia 
Scythian  or  Tauric  Chersooi^uti,  n  XKvditdi 
Xtpcrirntrest  Strabo  7.  4.  L  pi  80&  See 
Rittcr  Erdk.  XV.  p.  432. 

•  Rtl:ui<l,  Pahest.  p.  992.  Gcaeuius, 
Notes  to  liun  kbardt^  h.  p.  105&  Rittcr 
XV.  p.  432. 

*  Gr.  XKijyal,  LfiL  Srcnrp,  Jos.  Aiitt,  1. 
21.  1.    Onomast.  art,  Scetia^. 

"  ScG  the  Gruok  lexicons;  al«>  Kniionni. 
Bibl.  Geogr.  I.  i.  p.  272.  Comp.  Col.  3,  1 1. 
2  Mucc.  4,  47.  Jcieph.  a  Ap.  S.  87. 
Lnoian,  Tox.  6  aq. 
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they  are  expressly  distinguished  from  the  inhahitants  ])roper.' 
Indeed,  this  held  true  at  a  iniich  later  perioil ;  and  even  during 
the  Roman  wars  the  Jews  sacked  Scythopolis ;  while,  not  long 
after,  the  inhabitants  treacherously  massacred  the  Jewish  resi- 
dents to  the  number  of  thirteen  thousand,  aooording  to  Josephus." 
Hence  it  was  not  unnatural  for  the  Talmudists  to  speak  of 
Bethshan  or  Scythopolis  as  not  a  Jewish,  hut  a  heathen  city ; 
which  their  fathers  did  not  subdue  after  their  return  from  the 
Babylonish  exile,' 

Accordinf]^  to  Josejdms,  ScythofK)lis  was  on  or  near  the 
southern  border  of  Galilee.  It  was  the  larE^est  city  of  the 
Decapolis  ;*  and  the  only  city  of  that  district  lying  on  the  west 
of  the  J ordan.  Here  Alexander  Jannssus  had  Ms  interview  with 
Cleopatra.'  Pompey  took  PeUa  and  Scythopolis  in  his  way,  on 
his  march  from  Damascus  into  Judea;  and  he  subsequently 
restored  Scythopolis  and  several  other  cities  to  their  own  inliah- 
itants.*  The  city  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  Gabinius/  It 
was  long  after  this  time,  under  Florus,  the  last  Roman  prf>oumtor, 
about  A.  D.  65,  that  the  massacre  of  the  Jews  above  reierred  to 
took  place.* 

In  the  fourth  century  Scythoiwlis  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  as  still  a  ^  noble '  city.'  It  was  already  the  seat  of 
a  Christian  bishop  ;  and  the  name  of  Patrophilns,  its  eaiUest 

recorded  bishop,  apin^irs  at  the  council  in  Palestine  in  A.  D. 
318 ;  and  again  in  the  first  Nicene  council,  A.  D.  325,  as  well 
as  elsewhere. It  was  reckoned  to  Palaestina  Secunda,  of  which 
it  became  the  chief  see  ;  and  the  names  of  several  of  its  l)ishi)ps 
are  preserved."  One  or  more  convents  had  also  l»een  eslal>lisho<l, 
with  many  monks  ;  and  continued  to  flourisli  for  several  cvii- 
turies.  The  monks  of  Scytho]K)lis  were  represented  in  the 
council  held  at  Constantinople,  A.  D.  536.*'  The  city  was  the 
birthplace  of  Basilides  and  Cyril,  each  suinamed  Scythopoli- 
tanus ;  the  latter  known  as  the  author  of  a  life  of  St.  Sabas, 
and  also  of  St.  Buthymius,  in  whose  monastery  he  redded, 
between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho.*' 

According  to  the  historian  Sozomen,'*  this  region  in  the  fifth 

'  2  Maca  12,  30.   Ccmf,  J<m.  Antt.  Rolnnd,  Pnli  st  p.  996.  La  Qnien 

li  B.  5.  Oriens  Christ.  III.  p.  Gtf3. 

»  .Io«.  B.  .1.  2.  18.  1,  3,  4.  "  Uclan.l  ib.  pp.  216,  210,  SS8,  SSSL 

*  Li;;htfoot  0pp.  «d.  hnM.  toL  Tom.  Le  Quit-n  ib.  i'>.M2-n<.)4. 

II.  p.  418.  "  Sergia>»,  a  monk  and  deacon  of  tlio 

*  B.  .1.  3.  3.  1.  ib.  8»  9.  7.  inonastcry  of  St.  John,  subscril>ed  in  bt'hulf 
'  Aatt.  13.  IS.  2.  of  all  tiic  monka  of  Sovthopolid,  inrtp 

Antk  14.  8*  4.  iK  14*  4.  4.  irdyTw  rwy  bxh  ^Kt^&iroXiy  itopaxv*.  i>ee 

'  Antt.  14.  .1.  3.  B.  J.  1.  8.  4  Roland  Pul.  p.  !»:•;. 

'  B.  J.  2.  18,  3,  4.  "  In  (."ottlerii  Monam.  Eccles.  Gnec 

*  Onomaat  art  SefAMn,  mNqiic  appel-  Tom.  II,  IIL—FleUcher  in  Zcitaclir.  d. 
latiir  Soythopdi*,  vriM  nolnlu  (Ivfom**)  inor^^enl.  Gc^.  I.  p.  i:>2 

PakDBtina."  «•  jSoatom.  a  E.  tt.  IS. 
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century  was  full  of  palm  trees  ;  of  which  there  m  now  not  a  trace. 
The  monks  here  (as  well  as  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Sabas)  were 
aooustomed  to  weave  the  palm  leaTes  into  oowIb  and  hMis  for 
tiiemselycB,  as  aUo  into  baskets  and  fimcy  £uui|  winch  were  sold 
at  Damascus.^ 

In  the  time  of  the  cnuadfls  the  citv  was  hnown  both  as 

Scythopolis  and  Bethaan.  It  is  described  as  a  email  place, 
with  extensive  ruins  of  former  edifices  and  many  marble  remains.* 
The  Franks  transferred  the  episcopal  see,  as  an  archbishopric,  to 
Kazaretli  ;  which  thus  first  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop.' 
Beis&u,  though  weak,  was  gallantly  defended  by  its  inhabitants 
against  Sahidin  in  1182 ;  although  the  Teiy  next  year  it  was 
deserted  on  his  approach,  and,  after  being  plundered  by  him,  was 
consigned  to  the  iiames.*  It  is  subsequently  mentioned  by  other 
writers ;  and  R.  Parchi  resided  there  for  seyeral  years,  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century.'  But  it  seems  not  again  to  have  l)een  visited 
by  travellers  ;  until  Seetzen  in  180(J  made  an  excursion  hither 
from  Jenin,''  and  Burckhardt  in  1812  took  it  in  his  way  from 
Nazareth  to  es-ISalt.' 

Seetzen,  whose  journals  have  only  recently  been  pubUshed, 
describes  Beosftn  as  the  most  wietdied  Tillsfle  he  had  seen. 
Even  then  ite  inhabitanto  were  composed  oflgyptiam^  Arab 
])(>asantB,  and  Bedawin.'  Biurckhardt  speaks  of  the  few  inhabitants 
in  liis  day  as  "  in  a  miserable  condition,  from  being  exiwsed  to 
the  (lepre{lation8  of  the  Bedawin  of  the  Ghor,  to  whom  they  also 
paid  a  hea\'y  tribute."  •  Irby  and  Mangles  in  1818  describe  them 
as  "a  f{\natical  set;"  and  to  Richardson,  the  same  year,  tlie 
village  is  nothing  better  than  "a  nest  of  ruffians,"  containing 
about  two  hundred  inhabitants.'* 

The  Tillage  is  now  of  considerable  sise,  the  population 
amounting  perhaps  to  five  bundled  souls.  The  present  inhabit- 
ants are  a  colony  of  Egyptians,  who  were  said  to  have  come 
hither  before  the  time  of  ^e  Egyptian  rule,  and  to  have  received 
accessions  since.  Being  strangers,  they  were  the  more  exposed  to 
the  exactions  and  depredations  of  the  neighlx)uring  Arabs, 
especially  the  Bedawin  of  the  Ghor,"  For  this  reason  many 
had  left  the  place,  and  gone  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 

*  See  the  autboritiea  quoted  in  Reland  7.  p.  176.  Marin.  Snnut.  p.  247.  Sir  J. 
P«L  p.  977.  MaondeTille,  Lond.  1  S3.i,  p.  Ill.>-Ziais 

»  Will.  Tyr.  22.  26  "  mine  vero  ad  nihi-  in  Asher's  Benj.  of  Tud.  II.  pp.  201,  4nL>. 

lum  miacta  ruro  iiicolitur  habitntore."  *  Seetiou's  Ilcisca,  IL  p.  J5U  sq.  Uerliu 

»  Will  Tyr.  8.  4.  iK  22.  16.  Jac,  de  1864. 

Vitr.  5(1  p    1077.     Both  thcso  wrif.Ts  '  Travels  in  Syr.  p.  343w 

wrongly  a.ssign  Scytliojiolis  to  Paltrtlina  *  Roisen  ih.  I.  p.  163. 

lertin.  *  'I  ravels  in  Svr.  p.  .'U3. 

*  Will.  Tyr.  22.  16.  Wilken  Gesck  der  "  Irby  and  Maugles  p.  303.  [92.]  Bi- 
Kr.  III.  ii.  p.  210.— Will.  Tyr.  22.  26.  Bo-  cliurdsou's  Travels,  II.  pp.  42(V-422. 
baed.  Vit.  SaL  p.  53.    Wilken  ib.  p.  28a  "  SeoaboTC^  p.  8S6. 

*  AbulC  Tab.  Syr.    84.  Bnwwdns  o. 
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Salim  and  -^non. — One  of  our  main  objects  in  visitinj]^  tho 
Gh5r,  as  is  said  above,'  was  to  make  Boarcli  after  the  ^non 
unci  Salim  mentioned  in  connection  with  Joliu  the  Baptist.  I 
regret  to  have  to  say,  that  our  aaubh  was  findtleflB. 

We  kam  from  the  Scriptural  nanatiyey  that  John  the  Baptist 
was  baptiziiig  in  iEnon,  near  to  Salim,  because  there  was  mach 
water  [many  waters]  there."'  Salim  therefore  was  the  more 
important  town ;  and  .^non,  apparently,  a  place  of  fountains 
near  ])y. 

According  to  Jerome,  both  iEnon  and  Salim  were  situated 
in  this  part  of  the  Grhur,  eight  Boman  miles  south  from  Scy- 
thopolis.'  Th^  were  probably  at  a  considerabla  distance  ficon 
the  Jordan ;  owmise  the  Eyangelist  would  hardly  have  men- 
tioned the  abundance  of  water.  In  another  passage  Jerome 
regards  this  Salim  as  the  residence  of  Melchizedek  ;  and  affirms, 
that  in  his  day  the  palace  of  Melchizedek  was  still  shown,  which 
by  the  magnitude  ci  its  ruins  attested  the  ancient  magnificence 
of  the  work.* 

It  was  natural  to  infer,  that  of  such  extensive  ruins,  some 
traces  might  yet  remain.  Our  inquiries  were  constant  and  perse- 
Yering ;  but  we  could  obtain  no  tnce  of  conesponding  names  or 
ruins.  As  to  names,  the  only  approach  to  similarity  was  in  the 
name  Sheikh  Sfilim,  the  Wely  at  the  base  of  TeU  Kidghah  ;* 
but  this  is  a  circumstance  in  itself  too  frequent  and  trite  to  be 
taken  into  account.  As  to  ruins,  if  there  still  exist  any  remains 
of  Salim,  tliey  must  probably  be  sought  near  the  foot  of  the 
western  mountains. 

It  may  further  be  remarked,  that  so  far  as  the  language  of 
Scripture  is  concerned,  the  place  near  which  John  was  roptizing 
may  just  as  weU  have  been  the  Sfilim  overagainst  Kftbulus ; 
where,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  two  large  fountains.* 

The  Ghor.— This  great  valley  is  the  'Arabah  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  the  Ghdr  of  Arabian  writers,  extending  from  the 
gulf  of  'Akabah  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  or  strictly  to  Biinias. 
These  names  have  been  fully  treated  of  in  a  fonner  volume.^  By 

*  See  above,  jt.  300.  *  Epb  ad  Evmn^  0pp.  IL  678.  ed.  Mart. 

*  John  8,  28  fkmiiCmf  Ir  Aln(v,  iyyhs  **8atm  svtein  mm  nt  Jowplnu  et  nostri 

ToZ  laKttfi^  8rt  ffSararoAAi      iKtl.    The  omnes  arbitnititur  f  ^JC  Jcrusnlein,  .  .  .  Red 

Dtaae  AlwiF uEnon  is  theChald.  plnr.  oppidum  juxta  Scythopolim,  quod  luquo 

fountaitu;  Buxt.  Lex.  IGOl.   It  waJob-  •PP«I«tnr  Salem;  et  oetonditar  ibi 

vioiwly  a  plocd  furnishing  an  abundant  P«Jttt'"m    IMi  Irlilzi-lc  k,  cx  marrnitiidino 

mmpW  of  water,  for  the  vae  of  the  eiowda  ^l^f^^f^  vetens  operis  osteudeiu  magnifi- 

wbon>r  ■ 


-bDowed  Johm 

0nomri8t.  art,  ^non :     Ostenditur  ^®  above,  p.  816. 

Diqua  nunc  iocns  in  octavo  lapide  S^tlio-  !       above,  p.  298. 

peffloe  ad  meridiem  porta  sSmet  Jorfa-  See  Vol.  II.  pp.  1  S3  187.  [u.  594- 

nera."— .Vrt.  Salem:  "lu  oct.ivo  (juoqoe  ^0  See  also  Qeaen.  BeU  Im*  Bo«t. 

lapide  k  ScytbopoU  in  oampo  vicus  Stihf  186^  art  txy^^ , 
HUM  appcMatar.'*  See  dio  Jndilih  4, 4 
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EuKobiiiH  and  Jerome  it  is  called  the  Aulon  ;^  ODcl  is  described 
as  itoetcbiug  irom  BAnids  and  Lebanon  to  the  deaeirt  of  Phuan^ 
and  oontaining  Tiberias  and  its  lake,  Scythopolis,  Jericho,  and 
the  Dead  Sea.  At  the  present  day  all  the  soathern  portion  of 
the  great  valley,  lying  beyond  tbc  cliffs  on  the  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Wady  cl~' Arahah ;  while  the 
nortliorn  ])ortion,  extending  to  the  lake  of  Ti])eria8,  bears  tlie 
name  of  el-Ghur.  Above  the  Jisr-Benat  Ya'kol),  the  broad 
valley  with  its  lake  takes  the  name  of  the  lake  ami  plain  d- 
Hvieh.  The  present  'Arabah  is  described  as  a  desert  in  a  former 
Tolume ;  the  plain  of  the  Htdeh,  witli  its  lavish  fertility,  I  after- 
wards visited  with  Mr  Thomson.' 

The  Ghor  proper  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  protrusion 
into  it  of  Kdm  HOrtabeh.  The  southern  portion  I  had  formerly 
traversed  in  its  lower  parts,  and  viewed  it  from  the  heights  above 
'Ain  Duk  ;  and  now  I  had  again  looked  down  upon  it  from 
Danmeh  and  Mejdel.  My  comj)amou  meantime  had  passed 
through  its  whole  length.  It  is  shut  in  on  the  west  by  a  lofty 
wall  Si  precipitous  mountains ;  through  which  the  lateral  valleys 
break  down  in  deep  chasms.  It  is  in  itself  a  desert;  except  where 
large  springs  bursting  fi>r&  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  give 
fertility  to  the  adjacent  tracts.  Such  are  the  fountains  at  Jericho 
and  Dilk,  at  'Aujeh  and  Fusuil,  on  the  west ;  and  in  the  Wadya 
Hesban  and  esh-Sha'ib  (Nimrin)  on  the  cast  of  the  Jordan. 
The  appearance  of  the  Jordan  and  its  border  of  trees  in  this 
part,  has  been  already  noted.' 

North  of  Kurn  SCirtabeh  the  character  of  the  Ghor  is 
entirely  changed;  and  the  general  sterility  of  the  sonthem 
portion  is  succeeded  by  an  abundance  of  water  and  luxuriant 
Ibrtility.  First  is  the  KOrdwa,  described  as  extremely  rich  and 
productive  ;  upon  wliieh  issues  the  broad  and  meadow-liko 
Wady  Fari'a  with  its  beautiful  stream.  Between  this  and 
Wady  Malih  the  western  liills  jut  down  and  contract  the  valley  ; 
but  further  north  it  again  spreads  out  into  the  broad  and  fertile 
plain  or  plateaus,  which  we  had  several  times  traversed  during 
the  last  two  days.  This  whole  tract  north  of  Kilm  SQrtabeh 
we  saw  from  the  eastern  mountains,*  stretching  quite  to  the  lake 
of  Tiberias ;  much  of  it  apparently  cultivated  and  yielding  rich 
crops  ;  and  the  whole  enlivened  by  the  very  many  windings  of 
the  J ordan,  as  it  meanders  from  side  to  side  through  the  broad 
valley.   The  appearance  of  the  river  here,  as  seen  irom  the 

'  Cr.    hvXdiv^   OnomaRt.  art  AuUm.  Sc<<  the  Greek  L0xi<MO%  tug;  Puiinr«Plip«^ 

Jeromo  affimu  that  Avion  is  nokft  Greek,  Liddeil  and  Scott,  ele. 

Irat  a  Hebmr  word.   In  lihts  lieitwrong;  *  See  YoL  II.  p.  188  sq.  [ii.  SMaq.]  Se* 

for  the  Hebrew  contnhis  no  such  word  or  also  Im-Imw,  nrulcr  May  20th. 

form  ;  while  the  Greek  aitX^v  sigoifiea  any  *  Soe  above,  pp.  2i)3,  294. 

dMp  Irod  (or  valley)  64mm  fncNMi<ate»  *  See  above,  fpb  817, 318. 
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heights,  is  quite  different  in  this  respect  from  its  lower  portii)ii. 
The  wall  of  mountains  on  the  west  has  also  disappeared ;  aud 
the  Talleys  descend  to  the  Ghdr,  not  as  deep  and  wild  chaaiifl^ 
bat  as  fertile  plains  or  openings. 

In  the  region  of  Beisan  the  Ghdr  stands  in  connection  with 
the  great  plain  of  fisdraelon,  hy  means  of  the  broad  valley  of 
Jezreel.  In  this  part  there  may  be  reckoned  three  different 
levels  or  plateaus,  as  bclon<T:ing  to  the  Glior,  viz.  first,  the  low 
valley  of  the  Jordan  proper  ;  then,  the  broad  luxuriant  plain 
extending  from  the  preceding  to  the  slope  which  ascends  to 
Beisan ;  and  lastly,  the  plain  hack  of  Beisfi.n,  which  is  the  open- 
ing of  the  valley  of  Jemreel,  and  which  also  extends  south  in 
mot  of  the  western  mountains  for  several  miles.  The  Ghdr  is 
here  not  less  fruitful  than  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  ;  and  has  a 
much  more  abundant  supply  of  water.  But  it  lies  some  five 
or  six  hundred  feet  lower,  and  has  a  hotter  climate  ;  so  that  its 
harvests  are  earlier.  Wheat  also,  we  were  told,  would  not  grow 
well  in  it  without  irrigation  ;  which  is  not  required  in  the  plain 
of  Ksdraebn,  nor  even  on  the  high  terrace  around  Pella. 

The  fertile  portions  of  the  Ghdr  are  tilled,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
the  people  of  the  vfflages  sHnated  in  the  higher  districts  on 
each  side.  The  rest  of  the  land  is  giyen  up  to  the  various 
tribes  of  Bedawin  Arabs  dwelling  in  tents.  The  Sheikhs  of 
these  Arabs  are  usnallv  liired  to  take  travellers  across  the  Jor- 
dan  ;  but  each  tribe  have  their  owti  limits,  beyond  which  they 
ortliuarily  dare  not  venture.  By  taking  Slieikhs  from  Tiibas  as 
our  guides,  we  traversed  the  Ghor  and  completed  our  excursion 
without  seeing  a  single  Bedawy.  As  we  returned,  there  were  a 
Ibw  tents  at  Sheikh  vtM,  near  the  fi>id ;  bat  we  saw  none  of 
the  people. 

This  broad  valley,  the  Ghor,  Josephns  sometimes  speaks  of 
as  the  Oreai  Plain  ;  and  describes  it  as  extending  from  the  lake 
of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea.'  The  same  appellation,  however, 
is  more  fi«quently  given  by  him  and  others  to  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon. 

*  M/ya  TlMov,  J<M.  Aiitt.  12.  8.  fi;  calls  it  irtJictj  ^*7c£At} /irf/itjKoy,  Onnm.  art 
Mpec.  B.  J.  i.  a  a,  &   EoMbioi  alao  Auhn.  See  Belaud  FolaBt.  p.  3fi0  a^. 
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VBOM   BBIBAH   TO  HABBIITA. 

Hefrkshed  and  strengthened  by  the  rest  and  qniet  of  a 
Sabbath  spent  in  the  midst  of  Scriptural  scenes  not  ordinarily  • 
visited,  we  prepared  to  set  off  early,  and  press  on  rapidly  to 

Hasbeiya. 

Monday,  May  17th,  We  rode  this  moniiiig  lirst  to  tho 
Tell  of  Beisan,  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  village,  due  north ; 
and  there  completed  our  obeenrationB  and  took  tiie  bearings 
recorded  above. 

Leaving  the  Tell  at  6.45,  we  turned  onr  course  towards  the 
place  called  Beit  Ilfa,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Gilboa, 
N.  76''  W,  Afteir  ten  minutes  there  were  foundations  on  our 
right.  As  we  advanced,  we  became  entangled  among  many 
water-courses.  If  yesterday  the  region  had  seemed  to  us  well 
watered,  how  much  more  now  ?  We  crossed  not  less  tiiun  lilteeu 
or  twenty  fine  Inooks,  running  north  to  the  JSltd ;  all  coming 
apparently  from  an  extensive  marah  on  the  southwest  of  Beisfin  ; 
the  border  of  which  seemed  to  be  dose  at  hand,  though  liidden 
by  the  clamps  of  bushes.  We  now  wished  to  obtain  a  guide, 
and  tried  some  reapers  on  our  right ;  but  no  one  would  go.  At 
7.30  we  crossed  the  last  and  largest  of  the  streams  ;  the  ancient 
bridge  being  now  not  far  distant  on  the  right.  At  7.50  thei-e 
was  a  low  Tell  by  our  path ;  this  we  ascended,  losing  ten  min- 
utes. Soon  afterwards  we  crossed  a  small  rivulet  coming  from  a 
fountain  on  the  left,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  flow* 
ing  to  the  JIIM.  At  8.30  we  reached  the  site  of  Beit  Ilfa,  at 
the  very  foot  of  the  mountains,  on  a  gentle  dope  running  out  in 
fiont  of  a  small  ravine. 

The  mountains  of  Gilboa,  instead  of  nmning  down  from 
Zer'in  to  the  Ghor  in  a  straight  line,  and  then  forming  an  angle 
with  the  Ghor,  here  sweep  round  in  an  arc  of  a  circle ;  so  that 
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Beisan,  although  seeming,  as  seen  from  farther  west,  to  occupy 
tlie  middle  of  the  plain  of  Jczreel,  is  in  fact  much  nearer 
(indeed  quite  near)  to  the  northeni  hills.  It  is  just  at  this 
point,  where  the  sweep  of  the  mountains  begins,  that  Beit  lll'a 
in  situated.  We  first  came  upon  two  sarcopha^,  hewn  and 
sculptured  on  the  outside,  standing  alone  in  the  fidds  quite  near 
the  foot  of  the  steep  ascent.  Just  around  and  below  them  there 
are  very  few  remains  or  marks  of  any  i»lace  ;  hut  further  down, 
below  the  present  road,  there  is  a  considerable  tract  strewn  with 
rougBly  squared  stones,  broken  hut  not  hewn,  and  none  of  them 
larger  than  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length.    This  is  absolutely  all.' 

On  a  small  plateau  of  the  steep  mountain  side,  some  two 
hundred  feet  directly  above  the  sarcophagi,  are  the  remains  of 
a  village  called  Judeideb.  J ust  west  of  these  in  the  ravine  is  a 
small  fountain,  called  'Ain  Judeideb ;  but  there  was  now  no 
water  in  the  ravine  below.  We  did  not  ascend  to  these  remains. 
From  Beit  Ufa  the  village  of  Ktlmieh  on  the  north  side  of  the 
valley  bears  N.  24^  W. — We  hod  supposed,  that  a  road  led  from 
this  place  across  the  mountains  direct  to  Jenin  ;  but  it  needed 
only  a  glance  at  the  rocky  and  precipitous  acclivity  before  us,  to 
show  that  no  great  travelled  road  ever  jjassed  that  way,*  Beit 
lilk  was  lirst  visited  by  E.  G.  Schultz,  in  1847.» 

Schults  held  Beit  Ilia  to  be  the  Beihulia  (more  properly 
Bdylua)  of  the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith ;  and  in  this  he  has 
been  followed  by  Bitter  and  others.*  But  the  alleged  resem- 
blance of  the  name  seems  hardly  admisBible  while  all  the 
topographical  considerations  are  against  the  identity. 

All  that  we  know  of  Betvlua  is  from  the  lx>ok  of  Judith  :  a 
book  now  very  generally  roganicMl  as  not  liistorical,  but  rather  as  a 
Jewish  romance  ;  in  which  both  the  events  and  the  topographi- 
cal notices  present  insuperable  difficulties.'  One  ]ilace  named  in 
it  is  Dothany  the  situation  of  which  is  now  known  ;  and  as  this 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Betylua,  it  is  important  fijit 

'  Bearings  at  Beit  Ufa  :   Duhy  332^  Dcir  Ghuzal.    Between  these  two  routes, 

Tabor  355  .    Kuinich  336'.    eii-\a'urah  there  would  seem  to  be  no  feasible  KHid. 

d48'.  Sbuttah5\  Kh4n  97°.  Tell  Beisin  <  Hitter  I.e.  Gro^s  iaZeitoclir.d.  monb 

104°.     Kankab  60°.    Tell  e»h-Sheikli  Ges.  1.  c  pp.  58,  69. 

Hasan  313  .  •  The  name  is  strictly  5«7  Tlfa;  and 

*  Yet  Liebetrut  appears  to  have  as-  is  so  written  with  Arabic  letters  by  Schultz 
eendad  tiiia  Mtli  to  Jnb(>n,  half  an  hour  himself.  Between  this  and  the  Greek 
beyond  flM  highest  jxiint  towiinis  Jeniii,  B«tuAoi^  it  is  hard  to  make  out  much  si- 
aud  half  an  hour  east  of  Fuk6'a ;  Reise  milari^.  But  Schnlts  writes  the  name 
LobSSSiq.  with  RoraaalettenaevenltiiiMelMMriMi; 

•  Zeitachr.  d.  morgenL  Ges.  ITT.  pp.  48,  and  thus  creates  a  resemblance.  This 
49.  Hitter  Erdk.  XV.  p.  423  sq.  from  is  wholly  unwarranted;  and  belongs  to  the 
Jentn  Sdralts  ewed  ttw  monotalii,  and  llocnaaa  in  whidi  Sdralti  was  too  iqrt  to 
deweinliiip  mi  the  cnstom  side,  south  of  indulge. 

Mtgedda',  tullowed  the  hosts  of  the  moun-  *  De  Wette  Einl.  ins  A.  T.  §§  307,  30&i 

tdm  to  Beit  IMk;  and  aAerwarda  re-  Winer  Raalw.  avt 
crossed  them  by  way  of  *Ar&hbtiodi  and 

Vol.  III.— 29  z 
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determining  the  position  of  the  latter.'  It  is  quite  evident, 
that  Betyhia  is  described  as  lying  south  of  tlie  ])lai!i  of  Esdrae- 
lon  not  far  from  Dothan  ;  as  commanding  one  of  the  passes 
from  tliat  plain  into  the  hill  country  ;  and  as  itself  situated  on  a 
mountain,  with  a  fountain  or  fountains  at  the  foot,"  All  these 
circumstances  forbid  us  to  seek  for  it  at  Beit  Ilia. 

We  had  mtended  to  strike  from  this  iXHiit  nortKwardB,  and 
01088  the  hills  somewhat  east  of  E(kmieh,  Jeaving  that  village  on 
our  left.  But  the  part  of  the  plain  which  we  ahonld  thus 
traverse,  was  now  full  of  the  black  tents  oi  three  encampments 
of  the  Arabs  SOkr.  Among  them  omr  baggage  might,  or  might 
not,  have  been  safe  ;  and  we  therefore  chose  rather  to  take  the 
road  for  Kilmieh,  which  carried  us  further  west  and  beyond  all 
the  Arabs. 

Leaving  Beit  Il£ft  at  8.40,  we  came  in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
fbik  in  the  load.  Here  Mr  Van  de  Yelde  |Murted  fiom  as ;  he 
goin^  to  Zer'ln,  and  we  to  Etbnieh.  Soon  afterwards  we  eromed 
a  mul  stream,  ooming  down  on  tibe  north  side  of  TeU  Sheikh 
Hasan,  near  the  momitains,  from  a  place  with  mills,  called 
er-Rahhaniyeh,  further  west.  It  nms  to  the  JahVl.  Passing 
on  through  the  plain  or  broad  valley,  and  leaving  a  low  Tell  on 
our  right,  we  came  at  9.35  to  the  Jalrtd,  which  here  flows  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  plain.  The  channel  was  in  this  part  deep 
and  narrow,  with  a  muddy  bottom  full  of  flags  and  reeds ;  not 
differing  in  am»earanoe  fiom  the  canals  diawn  fixmi  it  to  water 
the  yalley.  We  got  our  riding  horses  over  with  some  difficulty ; 
and  tin  n  called  to  a  reaper  near  by,  to  point  ont  the  best  s})ot 
for  the  loaded  mules.  A^r  several  attempts  to  cross,  we  had  to 
unload  them  ;  and  the  baggage  was  carried  over  on  tlie  hacks  of 
the  muleteers.  All  got  safely  throiigli  at  last  ;  except  tliat  the 
donkey  stuck  fjist,  and  had  to  l>e  dnigged  out  by  force,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  us  all.  We  were  thus  detained  half  an 
hour.' 

The  average  breadth  of  the  valley  we  estimated  to  he  about 
two  or  two  and  a  half  miles.   It  is  veiy  fertile ;  and  is  mostly 


>  Judith  4,  G.  7,  3.  la 

*  In  Jnditb  4,  <>  wc  rend :  BtrvXoia  koI 
BtrofiftrStalfjL,  ?)  ttrrtv  dircKOKTi  'Ea^priXuv 
Korit  Wft6au7roi/  tow  ir«8/ov  ifkr}<rloy  Aa'^>a^/I. 
fav.  7  tli<  so  two  piUoes  are  spoken  of  as 
coiiim5ui(linj<;  the  passes  into  Judoiv,  rhs 
avaMcttt  T7/S  ipfiyris.  But  wlien  it  is 
said  that  the  pass  was  "  strait  for  two  men 
at  mogt,"  this  belongs  to  the  romance.  In 
e.  e,  11.  18,  the  servanta  of  Holofisnies 
hriiig  Aehior  "  out  of  the  philii  into  the 
hill  countiy,"  to  tite  fountains  under  Be- 
tyluH,  whioh  itMlf  ia  on  the  Boroinit  of  • 
moontuii.— In  o.  7, 1-9,  HolofenwB  wiahee 


to  besiege  Retylua,  in  order  to  seize  upon 
the  pnsscs  to  the  hiU  oonntiy  (iunfidtms  r^f 
opf ;  he  encamps  in  the  valley  near 
lU  tylua,  nt  the  fonntain ;  and  hi«  host  is 
sprt-'ad  out  in  hn-adth  unto  Dothan  and  aa 
far  as  to  Belthcm,  and  in  length  from 
Bet.ylun  to  Kyamon,  which  is  ovcrngain.-<t 
Esdraelon.  Schnltz  assumes  Kvafiwy  to  ho 
the  present  Kftmieh;  which  is  donbtfol. 
See  Sept.  ed.  Tischendorf,  Lips.  I860. 

•  Bearing?"  at  the  ford  of  the  Jdlfidi 
TeU  cs-Sheikh  Uosan  176  .  Zei^in  167% 
K«mMh868*. 
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cultivated,  even  to  the  top  of  the  northern  lifllg  eastward  of 
the  Little  Hermon.   The  southern  nde  is  eveiy  where  shnt  in 

by  the  bare  rocky  wall  of  Gilboa. 

Starting  again  at  10.05,  we  passed  up  gradually  through 
fields  of  ripe  wheat,  enlivened  by  conipanios  of  reapers,  until  we 
struck  the  straight  path  from  Kiluiieh  to  the  JAh'id  ;  whence 
the  people  bring  their  supply  of  water.  A  large  herd  of  neat 
cattle  were  going  down  to  drink.  At  10.30  we  reached  Ktimieh, 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill  or  TeU  soatheast  from  DQhy.  This 
hoi  is  quite  isolated ;  on  the  north  and  east  is  a  fine  cnltivated 
basin  extending  almost  to  Kaukab,  and  drained  to  the  JaliHd 
by  a  valley  west  of  the  hill  of  Ktimieh.  The  village  is  not 
large,  and  has  no  marks  of  antiquity.  The  people  were  harvest- 
ing in  the  fields  below  ;  and  the  thmfthing  floors  around  the  vil- 
lage were  in  full  operation.* 

Several  villages  were  here  in  sight.'  Taiyibch  is  in  the  basin 
northeast  of  Ktlmieh.  MurDssQs  is  on  the  line  of  hills  which 
separate  that  basin  from  the  valley  of  JeareeL  Shflttah  is  on 
lower  ground  north  of  the  JtlM.  Wezar  was  also  in  view,  on 
one  of  the  western  peaks  of  Gilboa.' 

Leaving  Ktiniieh  at  10.45,  we  descended  into  the  basin  ; 
and  having  crossed  the  water-bed  running  westwards  at  11.05, 
we  came  at  11.45  to  Na'ilrah,  situated  on  a  rise  of  ground  in  an 
angle  near  the  northern  hills.  This  range  extends  eastwards 
from  the  Little  Hermon,  and  terminates  at  Kaukab.  At 
Na'drah  the  threshing  floors  were  in  full  operation  ;  on  one,  two 
boys  mounted  on  horses  drove  round  before  them  three  donkeys. 
Here,  as  well  as  at  Kcmneh,  the  black  volcanic  stones  continue ; 
though  less  abundant  and  lees  Uack  thaji  at  Bdsfin.  Here  we 
stopped  to  lunch.* 

Mounting  again  at  12.20,  and  descending  a  little,  we  came 
in  eight  mirmtos  to  the  well  of  the  Ullage,  in  a  small  valley. 
We  now  r(*se  gradually  ujion  the  hills  ;  which  here  were  gnissy 
or  else  covered  with  tields  of  wheat  quite  to  the  top.    At  12.45 


'  Srhnltz  held  Kumiph  to  he  the  Kva- 
fuilf  of  the  b<H>k  of  JvKlith  ;  Zeitichr.  d. 
nm^,  Ges.  III.  p.  48.  But  this  U  bur<]ly 
consistent  with  tho  right  position  of  Bety- 
lua,  rnuth  of  the  pluin  of  Kwhraelon  and 
heyund  Dothiin.  —  Tliis  naue  KvafiAw 
(.Itulith  7,  8)  i»  foaod  no  where  elseu  Maj 
it  pcrhap*  be  merely  a  tnunUrtioii  of  the 
eartier  naiM  (Heb.  and  Cbald.  h^a ,  h^Q) 
corresponding  to  the  Arahic  Fithh,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  phdii  of  r.:-<lraelon  ? 
All  these  fonns  (as  ul^o  Kvaa^'v}  signily 
a  htttnyplaee  n/  beans  The  oruHnders  s[)e!ik 
of  Fftleh  M  the  cattle  of  I-'aOa  ;  in  I'  reiich, 
Im  /kM  Sm  in  y«L  IL  p.  S28.  [itt.  17aj 


'  Bearings  nt  Kumieh  :  Diihy  327".  on- 
Na'urah  2  .  Tabor  2".  Tuiyiheh  n'A  . 
Shuttuh  Tell  Rciwin  V27\  TeU 

Um  'Ajra  146  .  TeU  Sheikh  Hasan  174". 
er-Ruhh&niyeh  190^  Zor'ia268°.  Kan- 
kab  78'.  Mun'issQi  98%  Wewr  228*. 
See  the  next  note. 

•  Not  Mezar,  as  Schnltz  writes  it  crro- 
WMdft  Me  Hitter  XV.  p.  422.  My 
companion  again  verified  thu  name  at  Kii- 
niieh.  See  Vol.  II.  pp.  316,  319.  [iu.  157, 
IGO.] 

*  Bearings  at  Na'Arah  :  Kaukab  104". 
Kumieh  188°.    Wezar  202  . 
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we  came  out  uix)u  tlie  suinniit  of  tlic  ridge;  having  the  ])oor 
village  of  Tumrali  a  few  minute  s  distant  on  our  right.  This 
ridge  lies  between  the  basin  of  Ka'uruh  and  the  northeastern 
arm  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Hera  tbe  view  of  this  noble 
plain  bnrat  suddenly  upon  us,  looking  green  and  variegated,  like 
a  carpet ;  and  wholly  different  in  this  respect  from  the  Ghor 
aud  the  valley  of  Jczreel,  which  we  had  just  left,  where  the 
hotter  climate  had  already  made  all  things  dry.  Beyond  was 
Mount  Tabor.  On  our  left,  a  mile  or  more  distant,  was  Endilr, 
the  ancient  Endor,  now  deserted  ;  it  lies  on  the  northeast 
shoulder  of  Little  Hermon,  which  projects  somewhat  into  the 
plain,  and  breaks  down  steeply  below  the  village.* 

Our  conrse  now  lay  towards  the  eastern  baiw  of  Tabor.  The 
road  kept  high  along  the  nortiiem  declivi^  of  the  ridge,  with  a 
very  gradual  descent,  and  having  the  glonoiis  plain  below  us  on 
the  left.  After  some  time  we  met  here  a  ])arty  of  about  thirty 
Jews,  men  and  women,  on  horseback,  with  bag  and  baggage, 
travelling  from  Tiberias  towards  Jerusalem.  The  women  witc 
all  riding  astride.  This  is  probably  the  nearest  route  between 
Tiberias  aud  Zer'ln.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  descent  a  path 
went  off  to  Debtlrieh  and  the  west  side  of  Tabor. 

At  the  southeastern  base  of  Tabor,  a  deep  Wady  coming 
from  the  west,  celled  Wady  Sherfir,  breaks  down  through  what 
here  appeals  as  table  land  around  the  base  of  the  mountain ; 
and  runs  off  in  a  southeasterly  direction.  Its  sides  are  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  high  ;  while  the  apparent 
table  land  through  which  it  thus  breaks  dowm,  is  strictly  the 
level  of  the  plain  on  the  west  antl  on  the  north.  There  was 
now  a  stream  of  running  water  in  the  valley,  and  a  mill ;  to 
which  we  came  at  1.40.  BisiDg  upon  the  nortiiem  side,  we  ex- 
pected to  come  out  upon  the  hi^  plain ;  but  found  ourselves, 
after  ten  minutes,  on  the  top  of  a  ridge  with  another  deep 
similar  valley  before  us,  coming  down  along  the  cast  side  of 
Tabor  from  the  KhSn  et-Tnjjar,  and  uniting  just  below  with 
Wady  Sherar.  We  were  merely  crossing  the  ridge,  wbieb  occu- 
pies the  fork  between  the  two.  The  united  valley,  as  we  could 
see,  breaks  down  in  a  deep  and  sharp  chasm  to  the  Jordan  val- 
ley ;  which  it  enters  not  fiur  below  the  Jisr  el-MejSmi'a.  It  is 
the  Wady  el-Blreh  of  our  former  journey ;  *  and  is  tiie  boundary 
between  the  provinces  of  Jerusalem  and  'Akka. 

We  now  descended  into  this  northern  valley,  and  followed  it 
up  to  the  Khan  ;  which  we  reached  at  2.40.  A  fine  stream  was 
flowing  along  the  valley ;  and  the  bottom  and  sides  were  cultivated. 

'  B«aring8  on  ridge,  near  Tamrah :    298°,  I  m.    IkiAl  810*.   D«bAiieh  841* 

Wezar202*.       rid  202°.    Kfiraieh  18ir.    Tabor  357°. 

Nft'urah  205%    Mnruasiiti  143%    £ud(kr      *  Vol  U.  p.  355.  [ilL  217.J 
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The  latter  rose  at  first  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  feet ; 
but  grew  lower  as  we  advauced.  At  the  Khun  it  is  au  open 
shallow  Wadj  ;  which  comes  out  fiom  among  the  hills  north  of 
Tabor.  The  Khftn  itself  is  described  in  a  former  Yolume.* — As 
we  approached  the  Kh&n,  the  hills  on  the  east  were  covered  with 
the  tents  of  the  Arabs  Subaih,  who  are  enemies  of  the  SOkr. 
Wady  Sherar  is  the  boundary  between  them. 

We  intended  to  proceed  to  Luhieh  by  the  direct  road,  which 
we  had  followed  in  1838  ;  but  being  misdirected  by  a  man  who 
was  n^pjiiring  a  cistern,  we  kcj)t  on  upon  the  Damascus  road 
towards  Kefr  Sabt.  Perceiving  that  we  were  wrong,  we  turned 
off  at  3.10  ^ort  to  the  left ;  and  at  3.25  stmck  the  direct  road 
from  the  Khdn  to  Luhieh,  as  it  enters  the  bw  fertfle  tract  Ibnnerlj 
described.*  Crossing  now  the  low  plain  and  ascending  the  hill, 
(where  the  basaltic  stones  are  no  longer  seen,)  we  canu^  at  4.05 
to  Lftbieh  on  its  elevated  plateau.  A  Wady  having  its  head  on 
the  north  of  LAbieh  runs  off  through  the  southern  Bflttauf  by 
Tur'iin.'  We  could  here  see,  that  the  eastern  end  of  the 
northern  Buttauf  is  shut  in  by  a  low  ridge  ;  which  causes  the 
eastern  part  of  the  plain  to  become  a  lake  in  winter^  as  has  been 
already  described.^ 

Taesday,  May  IStil. — An  elderly  Intelligent  man,  of  giave 
deportment,  who  appeared  to  be  the  Sheikh  of  the  WUage,  sat 
with  us  last  evening,  and  gave  us  inibrmation  respecting  the 
country  round  about.  Learning  that  we  purposed  \-i8iting  Khan 
Minyeh  and  Tell  Hilm,  he  ofiered  to  accompany  and  be  our 
guide  to  various  places  of  interest. 

As  we  were  making  our  preparations  early  this  morning,  the 
Sheikh  joined  us  on  horseback  We  sent  off  our  muleteers  by 
way  of  Mejdel  to  Ehfin  Minyeh ;  there  to  await  our  arrival 
Starting  at  5.45,  we  followed  for  a  time  our  fonner  road,  N.  E.  by 
B,  towards  Hattin  ;  but  soon  diverged  from  it  more  to  the  right 
in  order  to  visit  the  Hajar  en-Nusrany,  or  stone  of  the  Christians. 
On  our  right  was  the  lower  tract  of  fertile  land,  formerly  di>- 
scribed,  called  Ard  el-Ahmar  ;  which  is  cultivated  by  the  people 
of  the  villages  around  it.'  It  seems  quite  deep,  though  some 
hundreds  of  feet  above  the  lake.  At  its  opposite  extremity,  S. 
40**  £.  appeared  the  opening  of  the  valley,  which  drains  it  into 
the  Jordan  south  of  the  lake.  At  6.10  we  were  in  a  small  Wady 
running  to  el-Ahmar.  Five  minutes  later  we  crossed  the  road 
from  Nasaieth  to  Tiberias.   At  this  point  are  two  dstenis, 

'  Vol  II.  p.  368  iq.  [iiL  286.]  1|  m.  Hie  fimner  Is  on  ft  decUritjr  mtom 

»  See  Vol  II.  p.  3»j9,  [iiL  237.]  lower  gn^)nnd,  facing  Lfibieh,     For  Kofir 

•  For  LAbieh  and  its  environs,  see  Vol.  Sabt,  see  Vol  II.  p.  3(J9.  (iii.  237.1 

II.  pp.        87a  piL  236-238.]  »  See  Vol.  n.  pw  860.  f  iii.  237.]  BnTck- 

*  See  above,  p.  109. — Bearinp^s  from  lumlf  ^'tvos  the  name  of  this  tract  t»  Ard 
L&bieh :  Nimrtn,  N.  2  m.    Kefr  Sabt,  S.  cl-Uamiuu ;  Trav.  iu  Sjt.  p.  333. 

Vot.  in.— 29* 
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coTered  with  large  perfomted  stones,  much  worn  by  the  friction 
of  ropes.  We  were  now  south  of  the  eastern  simimit  of  KOrtln 
Hattin  ;  and  at  6.25  crossed  a  Wady  cominj;  d<nvu  from  just  west 
of  it,  and  forming  one  of  the  main  heads  of  tlie  tract  td-Alimar. 
Our  path  now  kept  along  nearly  parallel  with  the  Tiberias  road  ; 
and  brought  us  at  6.55  to  the  Hajar,  on  the  brow  of  the  broad 
ridge  between  el-Ahmar  and  the  pUun  of  Hattin.  Here  is  a 
cluster  of  large,  black,  basaltic  stones ;  one  of  which  the  gmde 
pointed  out  as  especially  veneiated  by  the  Christians.  Here, 
according  to  legendary  tnidition,  our  Lord  fed  the  five  thousand.^ 
The  spot  overlooks  the  plain  of  Hattin  and  the  lake  beyond  ; 
while  Safed,  Tell  HAzur,  and  Mughar,  which  we  had  recently 
vinitcd,  were  also  in  sight.  Tlie  tract  between  Safed  and  Meinm 
is  drained  by  Wady  et-Tawuhin,  wluch  nearer  the  lake  is  called 
Wady  el-'AmM.  Wady  SellAmeh,  south  of  Bamah,  deBoends 
to  the  ]al»  as  Wady  ei^Bflhtldiyeh.  A  Bhorter  Wady  which 
takes  its  liee  farther  south,  in  the  hiUs  east  of  'Arrfibeh  and 
Deir  Hanna,  enters  the  plain  of  Hattin  ;  and,  at  a  point  nearly 
opposite  the  village,  breaks  down  through  to  the  lower  plain  west 
of  Mejdel,  by  the  deep  and  singidar  chasm  of  Wady  el-Hamam. 
The  southeastern  ])ortion  of  the  plain  of  Hattin  is  drained  to 
the  lake  by  a  small  Wady,  called  Abu  el-'Omeir  ;  down  which 
the  Damascus  road  descends  to  the  fountains  on  the  shore  north 
of  Tiberias.* 

We  had  come  to  the  Hajar,  blinking  it  might  possibly  he 
the  spot  visited  by  AreuUyis  in  the  seventh  centmy,  as  the  place 
of  feeding  the  five  thousand.  But  that  place,  as  shown  to  him, 
was  a  level  grassy  plain,  with  a  fountain,  and  was  on  the  way 
from  Tiberias  to  Uapernaiini  along  the  shore  of  the  lake.  It 
could  not,  therefore,  have  been  the  present  spot.^ 

Leaving  the  Hajar  at  7.25,  we  struck  down  through  the  fields 
direct  towards  Irbid,  situated  in  front  of  the  great  chasm  of 
Wady  el-HamAm.  After  twenty  minates  we  crcwsed  our  former 
load  fiom  Hattin  to  Tiberias.  The  plain  here  is  thickly  strewn 
with  black  stones  ;  but  is  fertile  and  well  tilled.  We  reached 
Irbid  at  8.10,  on  the  brow  overlooking  the  deep  Wady  el- 
Hamam  and  its  chafm.  Here  are  heaps  of  ruins  of  ordinary 
houses,  the  stones  8([narcd  though  not  hcvra  ;  but  nothing  of 
special  interest,  except  the  remains  of  a  single  edifice.  This  was 
a  Jewish  structure,  precisely  in  the  same  style  of  Jewish  archi- 
tecture, that  we  had  seen  at  Kefi*  Bir'im  and  Meiron.*  There 


*  See  YoL  IL  ^  8M.  [iil.  276.]— Beer-  Wrigfatfe  Early  Travde  in  Pekatiiie,  p.  9 

ings  at  Hajar  en-Nunrany :  Kum  Hattin  See  olw  id  VoL  O.  p.  871       [UL  840 

(eastern)  295°.   Safod  8'.  TeU  Hum  45°.  8q.l 

Mugh&r  828*.   Wady  et-TawiUn  869*.  *  See  tbtm,  vp,  7QL  71,  74. 
yfmiy  Aim el^'OmeirN.  68*  E. 


*  AcUunnanoB  ex  Arculfo,  2.  24,  25. 
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is  a  portal  with  flcnlpiured  ornaments  towaids  the  east.  One  of 
the  interior  columns  is  standing ;  as  also  a  double  or  corner 

cohiran,  that  is,  two  columns  in  one  block,  one  in  each  direction, 
while  tlie  Inu  k  is  square.  Several  columns  are  prostrate  ;  ami 
there  is  likewise  a  line  Corinthian  capital.'  I  liave  formerly 
presented  the  evidence,  which  goes  to  show,  that  Irbid  is  the 
Arbela  of  Josephus,  and  probably  the  BeUi-Arhd  of  the  prophet 
Hosea^' 

In  our  'wanderings  among  the  rains,  we  started  a  wild  swine, 

which  had  made  the  place  itsJiome. 

-  Leaving  Irbid  at  8.15,  and  descending  steeply  into  Wady 
el-Hamam,  we  reached  the  bottom  at  8.30.  Here  was  only 
space  enough  for  a  small  brook,  which  disappeared  and  again 
ap])eared  several  times  as  we  advanced.  The  sides  of  the  chasm 
in  this  upper  or  southwestern  portion  are  precipitous  rock,  from 
five  hundred  to  six  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  length  of  the 
chasm  is  over  a  mile;  its  course  t&mt  northeast;  and  it 
becomes  giaduaUy  wider  towards  the  lower  end.  About  midway 
of  the  passage,  there  are  caverns  in  the  cliffs  on  each  side,  half 
"way  up  the  precipices  ;  though  fewer  on  the  left.  On  the  rights 
several  of  those  caverns  are  walled  u])  in  front ;  and  these  our 
guide  called  KOl'at  Ibn  Ma'an.  We  could  perceive  from  below 
no  way  of  approach  to  them  ;  exce])t  perhaps  upon  a  narrow 
projecting  led^e  of  rock,  which  runs  along  from  the  southwest  just 
below  tfam ;  baving  much  the  appearance  of  an  aqueduct,  as  if 
water  mi^t  once  have  been  brought  by  it  to  the  cayems.  These 
appear  to  be  the  caverns  described  by  Burckhardt,  as  quoted  in  a 
former  volume.  They  were  visited  by  Dr  Wilson  in  1843.' 
Further  down,  at  the  mouth  of  the  chasm,  where  the  perpendic- 
ular precipices  above  sweep  off  in  an  arc  of  a  circle  to  form  the 
southwestern  side  of  the  }»lain,  there  are  many  smaller  excava- 
tions in  these  upper  clitis  on  both  sides  of  the  ravine.  Some  of 
these,  particularly  on  the  south,  are  one  above  another,  as  if 
foiming  di£forent  stories ;  and  some  have  bem  waUed  up  in  fiont^ 
leayinff  doors  and  windows.  These  aie  "  the  curious  old  con- 
vents ^  of  Irby  and  Mangles.*  The  only  path  we  could  disooyer, 

'  Bearings  from  Irbid:   Kum  Hattin  898.  [iii.  280.1    Wilson  Lands  of  tlM 

257  .  IJajar  en-NunAnj  174'.  Safed  8'.  Bible,  II.  p.  S07  8q.^TlM  fi)ctUe«ti0n  ds- 

•  See  Vol.  II.  p.  878  aa.  898.  (iii  251,  scribed  by  Irby  and  Mangles  seems  to  bo 
280  «<i.j  This  place  is  aho  mentioned  aa  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  lower  end  of 
A  rbel  in  several  .Jewish  Itiiiernries  ;  e.  g.  the  dlMnii  Mid  to  have  no  connection  witb 
by  R.  Parcbi,  Asher's  Benj.  of  Tud,  IL  p.  caTeras;  Trar.  pp.  298,  299.  191.]  Po- 
425.  Carmoly  pp.  181,  185,  384,  448.  oocke  mentions  the  same  ;  and  refers  it 
One  writer  in  the  fourteenth  oantnnr,  with  little  probability  to  Fakhr  •d-lMlfcf 
■peaks  of  the  xoios  of  the  qrnvgognet  w.  Desor.  of  the  East,  11.  i.  p.  67. 

2W.  *  THvehsp;  299.  L91.J 

•  Bankh.  Sjyr.  p.  881.  SteYci  IL  pi 
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led  up  to  these  last  exciivntions,  on  £he  flofatheast  side ;  and  firom 
these  Dr  Wilson  reached  the  other  caverns. 

At  8.50  we  were  at  the  end  of  the  perpendicular  cliffs  ; 
which  here  are  twice  as  far  apart  as  at  the  ujtper  end  of  the 
chaKUi.  At  9.10  Wady  el-Hanifim  o]>ened  out  wide  into  tlie 
plain.  Here  were  extcuyive  fields  of  cucumbers.  At  9.25  we 
were  at  the  southeastern  point  of  the  last  projecting  hill  on  our 
left.  Oor  gaide  spoke  of  a  ram  on  the  hills  to  the  west,  called 
Kfikb.  Mejdel  was  now  a  mile  distant,  8.  15^  £.  situated  just 
where  the  hills  reach  down  to  the  lake.  Here  wc  stmck  again 
our  path  of  1838  ;  and  came  at  9.30  to  'Ain  el-Mudauwarah, 
"  tlie  Round  Fountain,"  de8cril>ed  in  a  former  volume.'  Besides 
the  many  oleanders  in  full  bloom,  there  was  now  an  abundance 
of  purple  morning  glories. 

Passing  on  along  our  former  path,  we  Came  at  9.45  to  Wady 
er*BOhlldiyeh,  the  oontimiatbii  of  Wady  BellAmeh.  A  fine 
mill  stream  issues  fWmi  it,  which  serves  to  water  aU  the  southern 
part  of  the  plain  ;  a  portion  of  it  being  actually  carried  along 
the  slope  above  the  Hound  Fountain,  and  so  to  the  tract  beyond.* 
— Furtlier  north  the  plain,  which  bears  the  name  of  el-Ghuweir, 
at  j)reRent  without  water.  We  now  took  a  direct  course 
to  Khan  INIinyeh.  At  10  o'clock  a  low  Tell,  called  Serreman, 
was  on  our  left,  with  a  few  black  stones  upon  it.  Five  minutes 
later  we  crossed  the  dry  bed  of  Wady  el-'Amtid,  the  continuation 
of  Wady  et-TawAh!n,  coming  from  tiie  region  bietween  Safed  and 
Meiidn.  We  did  not  now  notice  the  lone  prostrate  column ;  it 
being  probably  upon  a  different  track.'  We  came  at  10.25  to 
Klu'in  Minyeh  ;  and  passing  on  dismounted  on  the  green  caipet 
around  'Ain  et-Tin. 

The  ruined  Khan  is  situated  close  under  the  northern  hill, 
just  where  the  Damascus  road  ascends  ;  some  thirty  or  forty 
rods  from  the  shore  of  the  lake.^  The  fountain,  'Ain  et-Tin,  is 
a  beautiful  one,  with  an  abundance  of  sweet  and  pleasant 
water,  and  not  warm.*  The  lake  when  ftdl,  as  now,  sets  up 
nearly  or  quite  to  the  fountain.  Around  the  latter  and  alone 
the  shore  was  a  tract  of  luxuriant  clover,  of  a  freshness  and 
verdure  such  as  I  saw  nowhere  else  in  Palestine.  It  was  a 
luxury  to  rest  in  it.  Burcldiardt  testifies  to  the  same  fertility  : 
**  Near  by  are  several  other  springs,  which  occasion  a  very 

*  VoL  Q.  p.  400  sq.  [iii.  283  ra.]  tmder  the  name  of  Geeemua,  p.  658.  ItU 


*  Thia  place  w  mentioned  under  the  rivulet  of  iriwr/ wat«r p.  3i;».  The  trans- 
flame  tuuM,  Minyeh,  by  BobaaddiD  Id  die  lator  (Dr  Rienecke)  doabtless  wrote  Mtam; 
eleventh  ronturv  ;  p.  98  bis.  which  in  (tcrinan  chirographv  is  not  vory 

*  A  singuhir  typographical  error  in  re-  imlikc  htutts.  The  error  1ms  never  hcou 
lalion  to  tliis  fountain  occurs  in  the  Ger-  Oomotod.  Raumer  makc.>>  it  the  basis  «f 
nma  tramUttiott  of  Burckhardt,  pabUah«d  an  aigmMnt;  ValUL  p,  118.  Sd  edit. 
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Inxuriant  herbage  along  the  borders  of  tlie  lake.  The  pastures 
of  Minyeh  are  proverbial  for  thoir  richness."  ' 

We  here  took  our  lunch.  Before  leaving;.  T  rode  out  upon 
the  site  of  ruins  lying  south  of  the  Khan,  and  extending  down 
to  the  little  bay  along  the  shore.  They  were  now  covered  with 
u  field  of  wheat  nearly  ripe.  The  remains  are  strewed  around 
in  shapeless  heaps ;  but  are  much  more  extensive  and  consider^ 
able  than  my  former  impressbn  had  led  me  to  anticipate. 
Indeed,  there  are  here  remains  enough  not  only  to  wuiiMnt,  but 
to  require  the  hypothesis  of  a  large  ancient  place.'  That  no 
definite  traces  of  public  edifices  now  appear,  is  readily  accounted 
for  by  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiberias,  whither  the  stones  may 
easily  have  been  carried  off"  by  water  ;  and  also  by  the  fact,  that 
for  centuries  the  place  has  been  subjected  to  the  plough." 

On  the  question,  whether  this  is  the  probable  site  of  ancient 
Oapemaumy  I  shall  have  something  more  to  nj  in  tlie  sequeL 

We  now  sent  forward  our  muleteers  to  await  us  at  the  Khfin 
Jubb  YtbBuf;  and  setting  o£f  at  10.55,  we  struck  up  over  the 
rocky  and  precipitous  point  of  the  lull  above  the  fountain, 
towards  the  northeast.  There  is  no  passage  along  its  Imse,  which 
is  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  lake  ;  and  therefore  in  our 
former  journey,  we  had  made  a  circuit  on  the  Damascus  road. 
A  path  has  been  cut  in  ancient  times  along  the  rock,  some 
twenty  feet  above  the  water ;  and  we  found  no  difficulty  in 
passing.  One  feature  of  the  excavation  surprised  us  ;  namely, 
that  for  most  of  the  way  there  is  a  channel  cut  in  the  rock, 
about  three  feet  deep  and  as  many  wide,  which  seemed  evidently 
to  have  been  an  aqueduct  once  conve^-ing  water  for  irrigating  the 
northern  part  of  the  j)lain  el-Ghuweir.  Tliere  was  no  mistaking 
the  nature  and  object  of  this  channel ;  and  yet  no  waters  were 
near,  which  could  be  thus  conveyed,  except  from  the  fountains 
of  et-Tibighah.  Descending  and  crossing  the  mouth  of  an  open 
Wady,  we  reached  the  latter  plac«  at  11.10. 

Here  are  the  inmiense  brackish  fountains,  and  the  mills, 
fennerly  described  ;  as  also  the  Tanntir  Eyilb.^  The  fountains 
issue  from  under  the  hill,  just  back  of  the  village.  We  went 
thither,  and  found  built  up  solidly  around  the  main  fountain  an 
octagonal  Roman  reservoir,  now  in  ruins.  Like  those  at  Ras  el- 
'Ain  near  T^re,  it  was  obviously  built  in  order  to  raise  the  water 

'  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  319.  sotight  there  for  rnins ;   and  of  Wum 

'  Qiiaresinius  in  gpeuking  ofKh;iii  Min-  found  none.    Nurative,  p.  -168. 
yeh  (which  be  writes  JfciwA),  aays :  "  in       *  For  a  MHw  deicription  of  the  plain, 

illiiu  sita  moltie  ruinie  cemnntur."    Vol.  and  tlio  tract  around  KhAn  Minyeh,  aee  m 

n.  p.  868.— Lieut.  Ljurh,  .-ih  akinj;  of  Vol.  II.  pp.  400-403.  [iii.  282-288J 
'Aiti  ct-Tiii,  says  :     I'pon  tlic  ciifl'  nhove       *  Sm  VoL  IL  p.  406  iq.  PU.  296*1.] 
Dr  U.  pkcea  the  siteof  Capernaaml  H* 
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to  a  certain  height  fi)r  an  aquednci^  The  head  of  water  was 
sufficient  to  cany  it  to  the  channel  around  the  point  of  the 
opposite  hill  into  the  ])1ain  el-Ghiiweir  ;  but  whether  this  was 
dione  by  a  canal  around  the  sides  of  the  valley,  or  by  a  tempoiaiy 

aqueduct  direct,  or  whether  even  it  was  done  at  all,  there  arc 
now  no  further  traces  from  which  to  form  a  judgment.  The 
water  has  a  saltinh  taste,  but  is  not  unpalatable. 

Setting  oflf  again  at  11.15,  we  soon  had  on  our  right  an 
encampment  of  Arab  tents  upon  the  shore.  The  nak^  and 
ludf-naked  children  came  out  to  gaze  upon  the  Franks,  and  the 
women  did  the  same  from  their  doors.  At  11.50  we  came  to 
Tell  Hfim.  At  the  time  of  our  former  yisit  the  site  was  com- 
paratively clear  from  obstructions,  and  some  excavations  had 
been  made  ;  so  that  aceoss  was  feasible  to  all  parts  of  the  niins. 
Now  however  tlie  heu]»s  of  desulatiDn,  and  indeed  the  whole 
site,  were  overgrown  with  tall  grass  and  a  luxuriant  croj)  i)f 
tliistles  ;  so  that  we  made  our  way  with  difficulty  to  the  princi- 
pal ruin,  which  had  puzzled  ns  so  much  on  our  former  "visit, 
and  which  had  never  yet  been  ezplaaned.' 

Indeed,  it  was  mainly  on  account  of  this  structure,  that  we 
had  again  come  to  Tell  Hflm.  Ever  since  we  had  seen  the 
Jewish  remains  at  Kefr  Bir'im  and  ^Iciron,  and  now  again  at 
irl)i(l,  '  the  idea  had  arisen  in  our  minds,  that  very  probably  we 
had  found  the  key  to  the  structure  at  Tell  Hum.  And  so  it 
proved.  It  needed  but  a  glance  to  show  us,  that  we  had  before 
us  here  a  building  of  the  same  kind,  though  of  fu  greater 
dimensions  >  exhiMting  the  same  provision  <n  like  sculptured 
ornaments,  the  same  double  columns  on  a  single  block,  and 
indeed  the  same  general  architectural  features  throughout. 
The  portal  and  some  of  the  friezes  were  entirely  covered  with 
such  sculptures.  The  editice  therefore  was  once  a  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, apparently  of  unusual  size  and  magnificence  ;  suriuxssing 
everything  of  the  kind,  which  we  saw  elsewhere  ;  though  some 
of  the  structures  at  Kedes  equalled  it  perhaps  in  splendour. 

Our  Bheikh  had  told  us  last  evening  ox  a  site  of  ruins  not 
&r  fiom  Tell  Hto,  called  Kerftzeh ;  and  a  main  object  of  his 
accompanying  us  to-day  was  to  conduct  us  to  that  place.  Ac- 
coniingly  we  now  turned  our  horses'  heads  that  way ;  and  at 
11.55  began  to  follow  up  a  shallow  Wady,  wddch  comes  down 
from  the  northwest  just  l)eyoud  the  ruins.  A  path  scarcely  ]K^r- 
ceptible  led  up  the  valley,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  water-bed, 
and  often  lost  among  the  large  volcanic  stones  and  rank  grass. 
As  we  were  slowly  picking  onr  way,  the  goide  being  in  advance, 

*  Oar  attention  bad  been  drawn  to  this  '  See  VoL  IL  pp.  406-408.  [iii.  2U8- 
resenroirbytheBer.W.llTlMNiMoiiiWho  800.1 
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a  man  met  ns  and  began  to  demand  bakhshish.  No  notico 
"being  taken  of  hira,  he  suddenly  seized  hold  of  tlie  bridle  of  Dr 
Smitli's  horse.  This  drew  down  upon  him  the  wrath  of  Bashid^ 
under  which  he  slunk  away. 

After  about  forty  minutes  the  valley  bent  more  to  the  left ; 
and  we  ascended  obliquely  the  northern  slope  on  the  same 
course  as  before.  Here  was  no  path,  and  our  progress  among 
the  volcanic  stones  was  more  difficult  than  ever.  On  the  hills 
around  were  seen  dusters  of  larger  black  volcanic  rocks  ;  which, 
at  a  distance,  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  sites  o£  ruined 
towns.  We  reached  at  length  the  top  of  the  ascent,  and 
looked  down  before  us  into  a  shallow  side  valley  descending 
bouthwest  to  the  main  Wady.  In  this  side  valley,  in  a  little 
basin,  we  came  at  one  o'clock  to  a  smaU  fountain  of  bad  water, 
called  Bir  Kerdzeh.  The  ruins  we  had  been  told  of  lie  on  the 
west  side  of  tliis  same  valley,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  southwest, 
near  its  entrance  into  the  main  Wadj.  They  consist  simply  of 
a  fow  foundations  of  black  stones  ;  the  remains  evidently  of  a 
poor  and  inconsiderable  village.  They  are  known  as  Kbirbet 
Keruzch.  We  did  not  go  to  them,  as  there  was  no  path  ;  and 
because  they  were  in  full  view.  Their  distance  from  Tell  Hilm 
must  be  reckoned  at  about  three  m'iien. 

We  had  come  to  this  spot,  because  the  name  Keruzeh  bears 
a  degree  of  resemUanoe  to  the  Ohortasin  of  the  New  Testament; 
and  we  hoped  to  find,  in  the  ruins  or  the  situation,  something 
which  might  determine  the  position  of  that  ancient  place.  In 
this  we  felt  ourselves  disappointed.  The  remains  aze  too  trivial 
to  have  ever  belonged  to  a  place  of  any  importance.  Chorazin, 
too,  according  to  Jerome,  lay  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake  ;  *  but 
this  site  is  an  hour  distant,  shut  in  among  the  liills,  without  any 
view  of  the  lake,  and  remote  Irom  any  public  road  whether  an- 
cient or  modem.* 

Here  we  parted  fiom  our  Sheikh,  who  letnmed  to  his  home ; 
while  we  proceeded  on  our  way. 


Having  thus  completed  our  re-examination  of  the  western 
shore  of  the  lake,  let  us  j)au8e  for  a  few  moments,  to  consider 
how  &r  the  ftots  and  circumstanpes,  as  also  the  historical  notices, 
aid  us  in  determining  the  position  dT  Gapemanm,  Bethsaida^  and 


•  Hieron.  Comm.  in  Esa.  ix.  l.p.  83e<i 
Mart,  "  Lacum  Gencsnrcth,  in  0t\}tU  litOTB 


Capemaam  et  Tiberias  et 

Cborozaim  sitae  sint." 
'  Pococke,  iui^oiruig  for  Chonuiu,  aeemi 


to  have  heard  tho  name  KerAzc>h,  which  he 
write*  Gerasi;  VoL  II.  L  a  72.  Th© 
BeOusidft  et  plaoe  was  virited  in  184S     the  Rer.  Mr 

Keycs  tli'-ii  niio  of  tfM  AmMicHi  BOildoll- 
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Ohorazin.  Of  these  Ospemaum  wb0  the  most  important,  and 
demands  our  cMef  attention. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  how  rarely  the  Evani^elists  connect  the 
narrative  of  our  Lord's  life  and  actions  witli  tlie  mention  of  any 
delinitc  ]ihue  ;  excej)!  generally  Galilee  and  Jemsalem.  In  the 
interior  of  Galilee  only  Nazareth,  Cana,  and  Nain,  are  named  ; 
the  former  as  the  place  where  Jeeus  was  brought  up,  and  the  two 
latter  as  the  scenes  of  special  miracles.  Cm  the  dbu>re  <of  the 
lake,  we  hear  only  of  Capernaum,  where  Jesus  dwelt ;  of  Beth- 
saida  and  Chorazin,  where  many  of  his  mighty  works  were  done  ; 
of  Magdala,  as  tlie  residence  of  Mary  Magdalen  ;  and  incidentally 
of  Tiberias,  which  only  just  then  had  been  built  up  by  Herod 
Antipas,  and  was  beginning  to  rise  into  im})ortance  and  notice,' 
It  was  doubtless  for  this  reason,  that  other  towns  along  the  lake 
became  more  conspicuous  thau  Tiberian,  for  the  fn^ueut  pres- 
ence, the  teaching,  and  the  miracles  of  our  Lord. 

Gafkbnaum. — In  a  foimer  Yolume,  after  an  attentive  con* 
adoration  of  the  suhjeot,  I  expressed  the  opinion,  that  the  site 
of  Capernaum  was  most  probably  near  to  KhAn  Minyeh.'  This 
opinion  has  been  controverted  by  Dr  Wilson,  who  fixes  Caper- 
naum at  Tell  Ih'ini.'  In  this  he  has  been  followed  by  Ritter.* 
lu  reviewing  the  Kubject,  I  have  endeavoured,  for  years,  to  hold 
my  mind  open  to  conviction,  whatever  might  seem  to  be  the 
balance  of  evidence.  But  after  a  further  examination  of  the 
ground,  and  a  careful  weighing  of  the  histonoal  notices,  I  see  no 
Talid  reason  for  recalling  my  ibrmer  judgment.  On  the  contrary, 
that  judgment  appears  to  me  to  be  strengthened  hy  seversl  oon- 
siderations  not  K>rmerly  taken  into  the  account.  Let  me  he 
permitted  to  give  here  a  brief  statement  of  the  evidence,  in  the 
form  of  a  few  })roposition8. 

T.  The  land  of  Gennesaret,*  so  called,  was,  in  the  days  of 
our  Lord  and  Josephus,  a  definite  and  well  known  district. 

'  From  the  New  Testament  we  learn  only  that  this  tract  was 
on  the  west  skle  of  the  lake.*  Josephus  desciibes  it  as  extending 
along  the  lake,  and  as  heing  of  wondeiM  fertility.  It  had  i£ 
kinds  of  trees,  as  walnuts,  fig  trees,  olives,  and  also  palm  trees. 
It  likewise  produced  the  principal  fruits  all  the  year  round,  and 
grapes  and  ligs  during  ten  months  of  the  year/ 

Making  all  due  allowance  for  a  touch  of  exaggeration  in  this 
description,  no  one  has  ever  questioned  the  identity  of  this 
Gennesaret  with  the  present  plain  el-Ghuweir.  According  to 
the  latest  ohservations,  the  leYel  of  the  lake  is  at  least  six  or 


•  See  Vol.  II.  p.  3S9.  [iii.  2nfi.] 

»  See  Vol.  II.  p.  403  sq.  [iiL  288  aq  ] 
'  Lauds  of  the  Bible,  U.  n.  148  n. 

*  £idk.  XV.  pu  880 


*  Or.  ^  79  TmnmpiT,  Matt  14,  84. 

Mark  (>,  53. 

*  Mutt.  1.  c.  Mark.  I.  o.  «omn.  Jolm^  84* 

*  £.  J.  3.  la  a 
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Bcven  hundred  feet  helow  that  of  the  Mediterranean  ; '  and  the 
climate  therefore,  like  that  of  the  Ghor,  is  somewhat  Efjyjitian. 
Even  now  the  little  plain  "  has  every  appearance  of  fcTtility  ; 
and,  when  kept  in  order  and  properly  laid  out,  would  be  truly 
beautiful  and  delightful.  At  present  it  has  s(»iue  rich  pasturage 
and  cultivated  fields,  bearing  luxuriant  crops  of  com  [grain], 
and  rioe,  and  vegetables.  Wild  figs  and  quantities  of  the  Noble 
tree  are  still  found  growing  in  it  in  several  places.  Various  lines 
of  oleanders,  particularly  along  the  streams  which  run  throu^ 
it,  add  to  its  beauty.  The  soil  ia  much  of  a  dark  alluvial  loam ; 
and  contains  the  debris  of  the  basaltio  rook  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.'" . 

This  tract  is  definitely  bounded  by  the  hills  which  run  down 
to  the  lake  on  the  south  and  north  of  it,  at  Mejdel  and  at  Klifm 
Minyeh.  Josephus  says :  "  The  length  of  this  tract  extends 
along  the  shore  of  the  lake  for  thirty  stadia ;  and  its  breadth  is 
twenty; "  *  that  is,  three  Boman  mfles  and  three  quarters  in 
length  by  two  and  a  half  in  breadth.  Travellers  of  the  present 
century  give  the  length  of  el-Ghuweir  at  one  hour  with  horses, 
or  whmt  throe  English  geographical  miles;  a  very  exact  coinci- 
duiicu.*  Dr  Wilson  remarks :  "It  struck  us,  that  the  account 
wliicli  Jose})lius  gives  of  the  dimensions  of  the  valley  [plain}  is 
tolerably  correct."  ' 

II.  The  cities  of  Capernaum  and  Bethsaida  were  situated 
in,  or  adjacent  to,  the  tract  of  Qennesaret 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  appears  clearly  ftcm  incidental 
notices  in  the  Gospels.  After  the  violent  death  of  John  the 
Baptist,  our  Lord  withdrew  with  his  disciples  by  water  to  a 
solitary  place  on  the  northeast  part  of  the  lake  of  Ti])erias,  in 
the  rei^ion  of  Julias,  the  northern  Bethsaida,"  Hither  the  peoj)le 
followed  them  ;  and  here  our  Lord  miraculously  fed  the  five 
thousand  in  the  afternoon.^  Towards  evening  Jesus  directed  the 
disciplss  to  enter  the  boat,  and  pass  over  the  lake  before  him  to 
BethMida,  as  Mark  says ;  but  to  Oapertunm  according  to 
John.'  The  wind  was  high  and  contrary  ;  they  toiled  in  rowing, 
and  the  boat  laboured.'  During  the  whole  night  they  made 
little  progress  ;  until  in  the  fourth  watch,  (after  daybreak,)  Jesus 
came  to  them  walking  on  the  water.   They  took  him  into  the 

'  Lynch  Official  Bepmt^lVMifff«iMS«e-      *  Ibid.  p.  138. 
tioo,  opp.  p.  4&  *  Matt  14,  13.    Mark  6,  82.    John  6, 

•  Wboa  Landi  of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  137.  1.   For  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethsaida, 

— The  TalmutHst-*  likewise  speak  of  the  8e©  Luke  9,  10. 

great  fertilitjr  of  Geunt^snrc  t,  aud  place  it       *  Matt  14,  16  sq.     Mark  6^  85  sc^ 

amx  Hberlaa    S«e  Ughtfuot  Opp.  edL  Loke  9,  12  iq.   John  6,  5  eq. 

Lmad.  n.  p.  227.  *  Mark  6,  45.  Jolm  6»  !«.  17.  Comik. 

*  Joe.  B.  J.  3.  10.  8  fin.  Matt  14,  22. 

«  Burckhardt  p.  m  VDm  LudsoT     *  Joba  C,  18.  Muk6L4&  Ifatt.  14^ 

the  Bible,  II.  p.  138.  U. 
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"boat  ;  and  immediately,  John  says,  "the  lioat  waa  at  the  land 
whither  they  went  ; "  while,  according  to  Matthew  and  Mark, 
"  thev  came  into  the  land  of  (rrnnemiret** '  The  next  day,  the 
peo])le  wliom  they  had  loft  behind,  "  took  other  boats,  and  came 
to  Cajjcrnaum,  seeking  for  Jesus."  Tbey  found  him  at  Caper- 
naum, where  he  immediately  teaches  in  the  synagogue.* 

This  testimony  shows,  that  the  disciples  left  the  northeast 
quarter  of  the  lake  to  go  to  Bethsaida  or  Gapemauni ;  that  hj 
the  Tiolence  of  the  wind  and  waves  they  were  driven  ont  of  their 
cotuse,  and  landed  early  n(  xt  morning  in  the  tract  of  Gennesaret, 
or,  as  John  says,  "the  land  whither  thoy  went;"  and  that 
during  the  day  Jesus  repaired  to»Cai)ernaum,  where  the  j)eo])le 
who  luid  followed,  found  him.'  It  follows  as  a  necessary  conclu- 
sion, that  Capernaum  and  Bethsaida  were  situated  near  to  each 
other,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  in  or  adjacent  to  the  plain 
of  Gennesaret.  It  follows  also,  from  the  circnmstances,  almoet 
as  conclnstrely,  that  they  were  on  the  northern  border  of  this 
tract. 

This  conclusion  I  hold  to  be  incontrovertible.  It  is  likewise 
urged  with  brevity  and  force  by  Lightfoot.*  Dr  Wilson  likewise 
gives  liis  assent  to  the  conclusion  ;  *  though  with  a  reserv^ation, 
wliicli  I  shall  notice  further  on.  Singularly  enough  Kitter  makes 
no  alhision  whatever  to  this  whole  argument. 

III.  The  fountain  Kajpharnaum  of  Josephus,  in  the  tract 
Gennesaret,  was  probably  the  'Ain  et-TIn ;  and  the  village 
K^harwme^  mentioned  by  him,  was  apparently  at  the  site  cf 
mins  near  by. 

Josephus,  after  describing  the  fertility  of  Gennesaret,  as 

above,  goes  on  to  say  :  "  It  is  also  watered  by  a  most  potable 
[or  fertilizing]  fountain^  which  tlie  ])eoi>le  of  the  region  call 
Ka])barnaum.  This  some  liave  thought  to  be  a  vein  of  the  Kile  ; 
because  it  produces  fish  similar  to  the  Coracinus  of  the  lake 
near  Alexandria."' 

There  are  in  the  Ghnweir,  as  we  have  seen,  two  large  fi>un- 
tuns,  'Ain  et-Tln  and  the  Bound  Fountain.  In  a  former  volume 
I  have  related,  with  what  eagerness  I  sought  on  the  hill  adjacent 
to  the  latter  for  traces  of  ruins,  in  the  vain  hope  that  it  might 
turn  out  to  be  the  site  of  Capernaum.'    Besides  these  fountains, 

'  John  6,  21.  Matt  14,84.  Maik8,68.  nrbem  banc  in  Gennosaritide  sitam  Mm 
'  John  C,  22-25.  59.  cloram  fuciunt  EvaogelirtB  oollati. 

*  During  the  parly  pnrt  of  the  day,  Jesiia       *  VoL  II.  p.  148, 

liealed  many,  iippiin:  iitly  before  reaching       •  Jotk  B.  J.  3.  10.  8,  iral  -rrty^  SutpScrot 

Capemanin ;  Matt.  14,  35  m^.   Muk  ^  wort/AtiTdrp  [al  yoyt/utrJirp],  Kmpafma^ 

64  sq.  The  people  from  the  other  rfde  aMiw  ol  httx^pioi  iroAovtrt  rrJL— Botfi 

would  hardly  reach   Caponuinm   boforo  IM;ny  and  Stmbo  speak  of  the  Corttcinm 

•ademoou ;  as  the  boats  came  first  from  as  found  in  the  Nile.   Plin.  U.  N.  82.  19. 

Tiberias:  John S,  28.  Strabo  17.  9.  4.  n.  888. 

*  0pp.  «d.  hmaL  IL  p.  287,  "Nam      *  See  Vol  U.  p.  401.  [BL  S84.3~Y«fi 
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the  plain  is  alflo  watered  by  Btieams  firom  the  Wadys  el-Hamfimy 

cr-BabOdlyeh,  and  at  some  seaBons  el-'AmM ;  the  stream  from 
Wady  er-RObOdiyeh,  being  much  the  largest.^  Josephus  there- 
fore, in  mentioning  the  fountain  Kapharnanm,  could  hardly  refer 
to  it  as  the  main  source  of  fertility  to  the  plain  ;  for  this  is  true 
only  of  the  streams  from  the  Wadys.  More  ])robahly,  he  in- 
tended to  speak  of  it  as  a  source  of  sweet  and  potable  water,  as 
contrasted  with  the  other  warm  and  brackish  fountains  along 
ihe  sbcne.*  This  oonsideraiion  removes  the  objection  raised 
against ' iin  et-Tln,  as  not  irrigating  the  plain.  It  does  however 
occasion  a  luxuriant  verdure  in  its  vicinity  and  along  the  shore  ;* 
while  the  northern  part  of  the  plain,  further  back,  was  appar- 
ently fertilized  by  water  brought  by  the  aqneduct  around  the 
point  of  the  northern  hill. 

More  decisive,  however,  is  the  circumstance,  that  the  fountain 
Kaphamaum  was  held  to  be  a  vein  of  the  Nile,  becauRc  it  pro- 
duced a  fish  like  the  Coracinus  of  that  river.  This  might  well 
be  {he  popular  belief  as  to  a  large  fonntdn  on  the  very  shore ; 
to  which  the  lake  in  some  seasoiM  sets  qnite  up,  so  titiat  fish 
could  pass  and  repass  without  difficulty.  Kot  so  however  with 
the  Bound  Fountain,  which  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
shore  ;  and  which  could  neither  itself  have  in  it  fish  fit  for  use, 
nor  could  fish  of  any  size  pass  between  it  and  the  lake.  These 
considerations  seem  to  me  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  fountain 
Kaphamaum  with  'Ain  et-Tin. 

Josephus  further  speaks  of  a  village  Kephamome  *  in  this 
vicinity  ;  which  in  all  probability,  and  according  to  all  analogy, 
must  have  been  adjacent  to  the  finmtain.*  This  at  least  is  9ie 
prima  faoie  view,  and  seems  to  me  the  correct  one.   During  a 

Dotwitbstondina  my  vain  search  and  the  ports  a  profuse  herbage^  eipeoiallj  near 

■bsmoe  of  aDtraoes  of  s  site,  M.  De  tiia  shore;**  IL  p.  18S. 

Sanloy,  witliout  any  personal  examination,  *  Gr.  K«(>apyJ>fx7j,  Jos.  Vit.  §  72.  Here 

aathoritativoly  pronounces  that  ^ot  to  Josephus  gives  the  name  a  Greek  form  ; 

have  been  the  site  of  Capemaam !  Credai  but  m  Ko^c^mw^  he  menlgr  writes  the 

■  .huhrufi.   Niirmt.  Vol.  II.  p.  471. — M.  Do  H<4>row  form  In  Gnwk  letten;  R.  J.8. 

Saulcy  a\Mi  Hnds  niius  all  the  way  from  10.  8. 

the  Hound  Fountain  to  Abo  Sh^^heh.  *  The  langnage  of  Ktter  implies  too 

There  are  indeed  many  Vufg^  volcaiiic  much,  when  he  says :  "Tho  name  of  tlio 

stones ;  but  no  ruius.  fountnin  Kaphamaum  is  nut  nuct-sf^iriiy 

*  Dr  Wilson  says  the  stream  from  Wady  connected  with  the  name  of  the  city,  whioh 
ei-Hamftm  is  die  most  important ;  II.  p.  might  lie  in  a  wholly  different  place ;  since 
18>1.  As  we  saw  them,  that  from  Wady  such  appellative  names  are  often  repeated 
or-Uub:..iiyeh  was  at  laaat  too  timai burger  in  Pah-.stino ; "  Krdk.  XV.  p.  339.  It 
than  the  other.  would  be  difficult,  I  think,  to  find  in  Pa- 

*  Henoe  in  Joe.  B.  J.  S.  lOl  8^  the  toad-  Icstine  a  town  and  fonntain  both  bearing 
-roTivTarr;  h  to  he  prefiundf  ttld  It  tho  same  name,  which  are  not  conncctcil 

giron  in  the  earlier  editions.    and  ai^jaoent  to  each  other;  and  especially 

*  '  See  above,  pp.  344,  845.   Dr  Wilson  eo,  as  wonld  be  the  ease  here,  (if  the  city 

nUo  saya:  "'Ain  et-Tin.  .  .  which,  with  were  at  T.  II  IIuin,)  to  find  them  an  hoiir 

several  attendant  rills  rising  from  less  apart  and  with  other  fountains  and  a  town 

coplons  sooroee  in  die  nei^boorhood,  sup-  between. 
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Bkirmisli  near  the  Jordan,  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake^  the  hoiM 
of  Josephus  had  sunk  in  a  marsh,  by  which  he  was  injnred  in 
the  wrist,  and  was  therulure  conveyed  to  tlie  village  Keijhamome. 
There  he  remained  the  next  dav  in  a  feverish  state  ;  and  at 
night,  with  the  consent  of  the  physicians,'  was  conveyed  to 
Tarichcea  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake. 

JoeephuB  at  this  time  was  the  leader  of  the  GaKlipans,  who 
were  in  a  state  of  revolt  against  king  Agrippa  and  the  Bomans. 
His  head-qnarten  would  seem  to  lutve  been  at  TarichaBa ;  at 
least  he  was  frcqnently  there,  and  once  escaped  thither  by  water 
as  to  a  place  of  sornrity.'  Tiberias  vibrated  between  the  two 
jiarties.^  A  detachment  of  the  king's  troops  imder  Sylla,  had 
pitched  five  niilcs  from  Julias,  the  nortliern  Betlisaida.  Agiiinst 
these  Josephus  had  sent  two  thousand  of  his  followers,  who  in- 
trenched themselves  near  the  Joidan,  a  furlong  distant  from  Ju- 
lias. These  were  joined  hj  Josephus  himself  with  three  thousand 
troops ;  and  the  next  day  the  skirmish  took  place,  during  which 
occuned  the  accident  to  their  leader,  as  above  related.*  Subse- 
quently other  troops  were  sent  by  water  from  TarichsBa  to 
Julias' 

The  troops  of  Josephus,  hearing  of  his  accident,  turned  back 
from  the  j)ursuit.  It  would  seem  that  ]>()th  he  and  they  feared, 
that  hih  injury  was  nuich  greater  than  was  actually  the  case. 
It  was  not  unnatural,  thereiore,  that  he  should  desire  to  be  con- 
veyed, probably  by  water,  to  his  quarters  at  Tariduea;  nor 
that,  wearied  and  feverish,  he  should  stop  for  the  day  at  Eephar- 
nome  ;  whence,  afW  consulting  the  physicians,  he  proceeded  the 
next  night.' — I  have  said  he  was  probably  conveyed  by  water  ; 
since,  as  we  have  seen,  boats  were  frequently  i)assing  U])on  the 
lake,  and  would  be  at  his  command.  But  even  if  we  supposed 
him  to  have  been  carried  by  land,  we  can  conceive  of  many 
reasons,  why  he  might  prefer  to  proceed  to  Kephamome  at  two 
honr^  distuice^  rather  toan  stop  an  hour  short  at  the  place  now 
known  as  Tell  Htlm.  At  the  rormer  he  may  have  had  warmer 
adherents,  more  friends  and  acquaintances,  better  physicians, 
greater  security  from  an  attack  of  the  enemy,  or  other  like 
reasons.  Tf  the  object  in  conveying  him  after  his  injury  to 
Kephamome  was  merely  to  bring  him  to  tlic  nearest  place  of 
covert,  why  was  he  not  rather  carried  to  Julias,  which  was  but 
a  furlong  distant  ?  The  circumstances  seem  to  show,  that  ho 
was  on  his  way  to  Tarichtea.^ 

'  Viu  %  72,  S^orrf  roa  larpois-  of  course,  not  to  tbe  place  whither  ho 

*  Yite  64  Mii^  69.  ihoald  be  eonrejrod,  Imt  to  die  proprie^ 

*  Ibid-  62,  66,  99,  of  renun  inp  him  iit  all. 

*  lb.  71,  72.  *  "  The  olyect  of  cann  ing  Jo«epba5  to 

*  Ibid.  78.  Capeniuim  wm  not ...  to  cany  Ua  a 

*  Thftopiaiooof  the  phTridaiunfened  ■t^EBonliwinqrtoTaiiblMMibiittoooii- 
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T  see  no  difHculty,  therefore,  in  regarding  Ke])liarnomo  as 
adjacent  to  the  fountain  Kapharnaum  iu  the  plain  of  Gcnne- 
saret. 

IV.  The  circamBtanoes  wbkh  fix  the  mte  of  Capernaum 
within  the  tract  of  Gknneflaiet,  show  condiutvely  that  it  could 

not  li  i  \  e  been  situated  at  Tdl  "HUm, 

The  limits  of  Gknnesaret,  as  we  have  seen,  are  definitely- 
assigned  by  Josephus,  and  assented  to  by  Dr  Wilson  as  "  tolerably 
correct."  '  Its  northern  border  is  at  Khan  Minych  ;  while  Tell 
Hum  is  situated  an  hour  distant  northeast. — iiemarking  upon 
my  former  conclusion  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  the  Evange- 
lists, that  Capernaum  lay  on  that  part  of  the  western  shore 
known  as  the  region  of  Genneearet/' '  the  same  writer  says : 
*'  With  this  inference  I  agree  ;  though  I  beg  to  remark,  that  it 
throws  no  light  on  the  extent  of  the  region  of  Gennesaret,  or 
the  exact  situation  within  it  of  the  town  of  Capernaum."'  This 
is  indeed  true  in  tlie  literal  sense  of  the  words  ;  but  wlien 
the  extent  of  the  rej^ion  is  definitely  settled  by  other  testimony, 
and  assented  to  ])y  the  objector  himself,  I  submit,  whether  it  is 
any  thing  more  than  an  evasion  of  the  argument,  to  suggest 
(without  venturing  to  affirm)  a  wider  eztenaion  of  the  region. 
Tet  such  is  all  the  notice  and  all  the  reply,  which  that  main 
argument  has  ever  received.^ 

Again,  there  is  at  or  near  Tell  Ht^m  no  fountain  whatever  ; 
the  ancient  town  upon  that  spot  having  had  its  Bup])ly  of  water 
solely  from  the  lake.  This  too  is  incompatible  with  the  testi- 
mony of  Josephus.' 

An  argument  in  favour  of  Tell  Uiim  has  been  drawn  from 
the  language  of  Mark,  when  narrating  that  Jesus  and  his  disci- 
ples departed  in  a  boat  to  the  desert  place  where  he  fed  the  five 
thousand:  "And  the  people  saw  them  departing,  and  many 
knew  him,  and  ran  afoot  thither  out  of  all  cities,  and  outwent 
them,  and  came  together  unto  him."*  Here,  it  is  said,  "it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  see,  how  they  could  get  on  foot  to  the 
east  of  the  lake,  before  the  arrival  by  ship  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  after  a  passage  of  which  no  adverse  circumstance  is 
related,  if  we  suppose  them  to  start  fix)m  the  Khun  Minych, 
than  it  is  if  we  suppose  them  to  start  fiom  Tell  HCtm."'  This 

•nj  him  after  bis  Injiny  to  a  place  of  oo-  *  Kttor,  M  «•  ham  Man,  panw  onrar 

vert;**  Wilson  Land«  etc.  II.  p.  146.  This  this  chief  argnmeot witibovt  notloa;  mm 

is  tlie  main  argument  to  those  who  find  above,  p.  350. 

Capernaum  at  Tell  HAm.  *  See  HlK>ve,  p.  S50,  also  p.  351.  n.  5. 

'  See  the  fink  pnpomlkn           pp.  *  Mark  G,  m.    Comp.  Matt.  14,  18. 

348,  349.  Luke  9,  II.    John  (i,  2. 

*  S4.>e  the  tMODd  piopoAiaii  abova^  tn.  '  Land^  of  the  BiUa  IL  pi  liS.  Blttv 

^9,  850.  Eidk.  XY.  p.  841. 

■  Lands  of  the  Bible  XL  p.  146. 

yoL.in.--3o  A  A 
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B^m  18  trnc  in  the  letter ;  but  I  must  confess  myself  nnaWe  to 
Bee  its  bearing  npun  the  pa'sent  question.  It  assumes^  tliat  our 
Lord  and  his  disciples  set  off  from  Cfapemaum,  whicli  is  neither 
eaid  nor  intimated  by  any  EyangeUat.  The  circmnstanceB  make 
it  more  probable,  that  Jesus  and  the  twelve  were  on  the  north- 
western part  of  the  lake  ;  and  that,  wishing  to  retire  to  a  solitary 
place  on  the  northeastern  Fhorc,  where  there  would  be  no  boat/ 
they  ]>referred  to  take  with  them  a  boat,  in  whicli  tliey  mi<i:ht 
afterwards  pass  over  directly  to  Caj)ernaum.  They  naturally 
rowed  along  near  the  northern  shore  ;  and  the  jieople  were  able 
to  keep  pace  with  them,  and  even  to  outgo  them.* 

Y.  A  train  of  historical  notices^  extending  down  to  the 
seventeenth  centmy,  seems  to  fix  contmnously  the  site  of  Capei^ 
naom  at  Khan  lifinyeh. 

The  earliest  mention  is  by  Eosebius  and  Jerome ;  from 
which  we  only  learn,  tbat  Capernaum  in  tlieir  day  was  still  a 
town  on  the  lake  of  Genuesaret.'  In  another  place  Jerome  says, 
that  "Capernaum,  Ti])erias,  Bethsaida,  and  Chorazin,  were 
situated  on  the  shore  of  the  lake."^  Of  course  he  does  not  here 
name  the  towns  in  their  order,  for  Tiberias  was  the  southern- 
most of  all  The  chinch  mentioned  by  Epiphanins  must  have 
existed  at  that  time.' 

Antoninus  Martyr  visited  Capernaum  about  A.  D.  600.  His 
mention  of  it  is  very  brief  From  Tal>or  he  went  to  Tiberias  ; 
then  to  Capernaum,  whore  was  a  i?«s?7?Va  including  the  house 
of  Peter  ;  and  from  thence  through  encampments,  or  villages, 
or  cities,  to  the  two  sources  of  the  Jordan."  All  this  is  of  little 
importance  for  determining  the  specific  site  of  Capernaum  ;  but 
it  shows,  that  the  town  as  mentioned  by  Jerome,  and  probably 
the  church  spolren  of  by  Epiphanins,  still  existed  some  two 
centuries  later. 

The  next  notice  is  more  important  Aronlfiis  the  French  hish- 

iJolinS,  28.  biBTiiiiMi;  bntthenifiiotnoeofftTdL 

'  Another  supposed  coincidonoe  urged  in  The  name,  too,  is  firrt  bevd  «f  ill  tiia 

favour  of  Tell  Uiiin,  I  cannot  hot  regard  m  lerenteeuth  century. 

fiuioilU,  Tis.  tbat  in  the  name  Tell  Hfim  w»  *  Onomoat.  art  Oaphammtm,  EmeU- 

have  a  trace  of  the  ancient  name  Caphar  ua  calls  it «  viUagt,  adfot  {  JnOIMi  (jpp»> 

Nahuvi,  i.  e.  Nnhnni's  village;  so  Rocdi-  dum. 

gf'r  in  Allgem.  Lit  Zcit.  April,  1842,  p.  *  **LMNim  Geneawredi,  in  cnjus  Hton 

681.    Ritter  XV.  p.  341.    The  first  f>ylla-  Capernaum  et  Tiberias  ot  Bethsaida  et 

bio  of  Nahvm  might  indeed  possibly  be  Chorazaim  Bita;  sint ; "  Uicron.  in  Esii.  ix. 

dropped  ;  although  tliere  is  no  analog^'  for  1.  p.  83.  ed.  Mart 

it.   W«  might  also  admit  the  lobatitatioD  *  See  in  VoL  IL  p.  891  £iii 

nit  TeD  for  Caphur.  if  tbere  were  any  pro-  S9f.] 

bftblo  grounds  fur  it ;  just  as  in  tlie  case  '  "  DeindeTenimns  in  civitatemTiberia- 

of  'Ain  Sbenu  for  the  Egyptian  Beth-  dam.  .  ,  .   Deinde  venimus  in  Capbaiw 

dMiiMah,wh«raflieAmildnTeniainil3unif^  mnm  !n  dennim  beeti  Petri,  qua  eet  in 

the  rity  isdestrnyrd;  weVol,  I.  p.  2/5.  [i.  37  ]  Basilica,    Indo  vrnipiiti  i^  pt  r  ciistra,  vel 

But  hero  at  Tell  iium  there  is  notblng  to  Tioofl|  vel  civitate«,  ad  dnoe  fontes  venimni^ 

leadtOfoehAclniige.  Tlie  plaoe indeed  leiUoet  Jor elDta.*  Anton.  Ifnit  7. 
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op  visited  Palestine  towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  and 
related  Ids  observationH  to  Adaiunanus.  In  connection  with  the 
hike  ol'  Ualilee,  he  speaks  of  "the  level  and  grassy  plot,  where  the 
Saviour  fed  the  five  thousand ;  where  waa  ahio  a  foidiculua  or 
small  finmtaiii ;  the  ^aco  on  this  aide  of  the  lake,  lookiDg 
towards  tiie  city  of  TiberiaB,  which  was  in  the  south." '  He 
then  goes  on  to  eaf,  that  those  coming  from  Jerusalem,  who 
desire  to  go  to  Capernaum,  proceed  by  Uie  direct  way  through 
Tiberias  ;  thence  along  the  lake  of  Galilee,  and  throiigli  the  j)lace 
of  benediction  before  described  ;  from  whence,  along  the  margin 
of  the  same  lake,  by  not  a  long  circuit,  they  arrive  at  Ca])er- 
naum  upon  the  shore." '  Here  "  tlie  place  of  benediction  "  can 
only  bo  the  place  of  feeding  the  five  thousand  just  before  men- 
tiooed ;  which  is  thus  d^nitely  fixed,  as  we  have  seen  ahove, 
upon  the  shore  of  the  lake.'  The  term  fcfiiiticulua  could  haidly 
be  applied  in  strictness  either  to  'Ain  el-B&rideh  or  to  the 
Bound  Fountain  ;  and  might  seem  rather  to  refer  to  some  small 
source  on  the  shore,  not  far  perhaps  from  Mejdel.  But  no  such 
fountain  is  reported  by  modern  travellers  ;  and,  so  iav  as  wo  now 
know,  the  plot  around  'Ain  el-B;irideh  best  corresponds  with  the 
circumstances  described.  From  that  plot,  wherever  it  was,  a 
eiieuit  along  the  lake  brought  the  tiaTcJler  to  Capernaum ; 
obvionsly  the  first  town  upon  the  shoie,  and  therefore  answering 
to  Khfin  Minyeh. 

Arculfus  did  not  himself  visit  Capernaum  ;  but  he  describes 
the  place  as  he  saw  it  from  a  neighbouring  hill :  "  It  had  no 
wall ;  and  being  confined  to  a  narrow  space  between  the  moun- 
tain and  lake,  it  extended  a  long  way  upon  the  shore  fr^ni  west 
to  east,  having  the  mountain  on  the  north  and  the  lake  on  the 
south."  *  The  hill  or  mountain,  from  which  Arculfotj  had  this 
prosiject,  is  unknown.  It  was,  however,  not  the  mount  of  the 
Beatitudes  so  called,  nor  the  Bjijar  en-Nusrftny ;  for  he  nowhere 
makes  the  slightest  allusion  to  mther  of  these.'  But  as  he 
actually  visited  the  place  on  the  shore  north  of  Tiberias,  where 
the  five  thousand  were  supposed  to  have  been  ifed,  the  probability 

'  Al  that  time,  as  now,  t]ie  popular  be-  cuitaCapharnanmpsrvVBiniikBHnilinUHn^ 

Uaf  hiU  tliA  miracle  to  have  been  wrooffht  Adamnan.  2.  25. 

ootbe  VMeoftlielaln:  "Qiii  loons  dtra  *  See  above,  p.  343. 

mari  r,ulil.iM'  est,  rospicicns  civitiitom  Ti-  *  "Qoffi,  ut  Arculfaa  refert,  qui  earn  da 

behadem  ab  anstrali  plaga  abi  oocutbd-  monto  vicino  pro^azit,  nnumm  non  h»- 

teoi ;  Aidamiuui.  S.  34,  Th*  liftB  oflilw  beoa,  ungiuto  inter  mootom  et  utagnum 

miracle  was  later  diailgld  to  tha  Hl^ar  courtatu  spatio,  per  illam  maritimam  orum 

eD-Nasniny.  loogo  tramite  proteoditur,  montem  ab 

"    Qoi  ab  HieroaolTmli  deeeendentee  aqmkmali  plaga,  laovm  vero  ab  aaelmtt 

C^4lll8maum  adire  cnpiunt,  per  Tiborin-  habcns,  nb  occasu  in  ortom  ailMM  dbi- 

dem  via  vadont  recta :  deiado  aecus  iacum  gitur Adamnan.  2.  26. 

(lalilaue.  locumqoe  raperina  memoratB  *  The  aarmon  on  the  mount  had  not  ^ 

b<>iieilictio!ii3  {H^rvium  liubcnt:  a  quo  per  been  connected  with  the  Kurtin  Hattin; 

to^^uiem  cjuadom  »t«^  non  lot^o  cir<  see  in  YoL  XL  p.  371  a^.  [iiL  240  i^.J 
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iR,  ihai  lie  ascended  an  adjacent  hill  near  the  lake  for  the  ven' 
puqxjse  of  gaining  a  better  view  of  Capernaum.  From  that 
quarter  the  view  would  be  as  he  describes  it ;  embracing  the 
moantain  behind  the  town,  and  the  little  bay  on  the  aonth  of 
the  promontory ;  by  reason  of  which,  and  of  the  general  curve 
by  which  the  shore  here  trends  northeast,  the  lake  appears  to  lie^ 
and  actually  does  lie,  on  the  south  of  the  promontor}'.  The  cor- 
rectness of  these  remarks  will  he  apparent  on  eonsultin*;  not 
only  Kiepert's  maj),  but  more  especially  those  of  Lieut.  Lynch 
ami  of  M.  Isambert.'  All  these  considerations  seem  to  me  to 
render  it  more  than  probable,  that  the  Capernaum  of  Arculfus 
was  at  KhAn  Minyeh. 

This  again  is  strongly  oonfiimed  by  the  narmtive  of  St 
'WillibflJd,  who  Tinted  the  Holy  Land  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  centtiiy,  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  after  Arculfus.  From 
Tiberias  he  proceeded  along  the  lake  )>y  Magdala  to  Capernaum, 
where  was  a  house  and  a  great  wall.  Thence  he  went  on  to  Betli- 
saida,  where  was  a  cliurch  ;  and  remaining  there  one  night,  he 
came  in  the  morning  to  Chorazin,  where  also  was  a  church. 
His  next  stage  was  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.'  This  narrative 
gives  us  distinctly  the  order  of  the  towns  akog  the  lake  ;  and 
thns  fills  out  and  oonfiims  the  accounts  of  Jerome,  Antoninus, 
and  Arculfus.  The  Oapemaum  of  them  all  was  obvionsly  at 
Khan  Minyeh. 

No  further  notice  of  Capernaum  ocrnr<«  until  late  in  the 
time  of  the  crusades,  when  the  Kuri\n  llattiu  had  now  become 
the  mount  of  the  Beatitudes,  and  is  usually  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Capernaum.  Thus  Eugesippus,  who  wrote  not 
earlier  than  about  the  middle  of  the  ^elnh  oentury,  says  that 
"  the  descent  of  that  mountain,  where  our  Lord  reached  to  the 
multitudes,  was  two  miles  from  Capernaum."*  Here  he  under^ 
states  the  distance  between  KhSn  Minyeh  and  the  mouth  of 
Wady  el-Ham  am  ;  yet  in  so  doing  he  leaves  no  doubt  but  that 
he  regarded  Capernaum  as  situated  at  the  fonner  spot. 

Of  the  hke  tenor  is  the  langnag;e  of  Brocardus  near  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century.    Having  B^)oken  of  the  mount  of  the 

*  Tlie  laMvr  in  A0  Bnfletiii  do  b  Soo.  . . .  iU  fbh  doanu  «l  mum  tOMgmu . . . 

•To  HT'ogr.  Janv.  18' I. — It  is  tmo,  that  Et  inde  p«rgebant  ad  Bcthsaldam  .  .  .  Ihi 

TtU  H&m,  as  8«ea  ftx>m  a  dUtanct^  seems  est  nuno  eocleda.  £t  illio  manentes  nnam 

to  Imw  a  nomiliAi  behind  it;  Vat  it  is  noctem,  nun  peti^baat  ad  Conwaim 

onlj  »   ^'t'T   pradnal    acclivity,    wliich  ...    ibi    fxiit    eccle«i!i  rhri.«tiMnorani, 

Y«achc8  it«  elcration  a  mile  or  two  beyond,  etc."    Vita  St.  Williboldi  §§  16,17.  Saa 

At  Kh&n  Minyeh  the  ste^  wall  viMt  fan-  also  in  Wrl|^i  Eiari^TKvria  in  Palaitfake, 
mediately,  and  leaves  but  ft  lianoiripaM        IG  eq. 

between  it  and  the  bay.  •  "  Seciindo  niilliario  a  Capharnaonif 

*  *'El  iade  (sc.  Tiberiade)  ibtint  circft  datoensns  illios  montlri  (>st,  in  quo  flenno- 
niare,etpergebantKecus  viinim  Magdalene,  cinstns  est  ad  turbas  Kogw^p.  in.  I» 
£t  veniebaut  ad  Ulum  viciun  Caphamaam  Ailatii  Symmikta  p.  lOU. 
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Beatitudes,  he  pjoes  on  to  say,  that  "at  its  foot  rinos  a  fountain, 
which  sonic  dream  to  be  a  vein  of  tlie  Nile."  lie  n'ganls  it  as 
the  source  mentioned  by  Josephus  ;  but  whether  he  has  in  view 
the  Bound  Fountain  or  'Ain  el-Bdrideh,  it  is  difficult  to  say ; 
fDT  he  immediaiely  adds,  tliat  at  twenty  paces  from  the  fountain 
and  by  the  lake,  is  the  place  where  Jesus  appeared  to  his  dis- 
ciples after  liis  resurrection.  From  that  place  easterly  alter  one 
league  (hour)  is  the  city  of  Capernaum,  formerly  glorious  ;  but 
now  a  humble  village,  containing  scarcely  seven  fishermen's 
huts."'  This  again  is  decisive  as  to  the  position  of  the  Caper- 
naum of  that  day  at  Khan  Miuyeh. 

Nearly  forty  years  after  Brocardus  thus  wrote,  Marinus 
.Baimiiis  (A.  D.  1321)  presented  to  the  pope  his  pkn  for  the 
recovery  oi  the  Holy  Land,  including  a  description  of  the  coun- 
try. He  oopies  almost  literally  what  Brocardus  says  of  the 
mount  where  our  Lord  preached  ;  and  of  the  fountain  at  its 
foot,  which  Marinus  says  was  thirty  paces  from  the  lake.^ 
Then,  referring  to  his  map,  he  proceeds  :  In  no.  xxi.  is 
.Capernaum,  near  the  northern  side  of  the  lake  of  Galilee,  at 
two  leagues'  (hours')  distance  ; "  meaning  obviously  two  hours 
from  the  northern  end.'  This  again  fixes  the  Capernaum  of  his 
day  at  Khfia  Miuyeh. 

The  testimony  o{  Quaiesmius,  ahoat  A.  D.  1620,  is  brief, 
hat  dedsiTe ;  since  he  names  the  place.  On  the  site  of  Capei^ 
naum,  he  says,  are  many  ruins,  and  a  miserable  diversortum 
(Khan),  called  in  Arabic  Menich  (Minyeh),  six  miles  distant 
from  the  place  where  the  Jordan  enters  the  lake.*  This  ex- 
plains also  the  "  two  leagues"  of  Marinus  Sanutus. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  proceed  further.  The  amount  of  all 
this  series  of  testimony,  fairly  considered,  is  to  show,  that  from 
the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  down  to  Qnaresmius,  the  sito 
of  Capenaum  was  legaided  as  known ;  and,  by  the  better  chuis 


*  "  Ab  hoc  fonte  si  icris  per  viginti 
Mwu  n^n  mare  GsUImb^  eat  lociu  utn 
Chtfitw,  0to  ...  Ab  CO  loco  orfflnliB 

vrr.-i^s  per  nimm  loucam  est  Cnp^nunna, 
oivitas  quondiim  gloriosa,  wd  nuno  lHoBm 
fanmflii,  vix  aeptem  fasbens  caaaa  piwatiK 
nun     Brocardus  c.  4.  p.  173. 

*  "Ad  pedem  ejiu  oritur  Tons,  juxta 
auao  GalOieae  ad  zxz.  pasraa^  qium  jueait 
Tsnun  NOL"  Mailn.  Sarat.  8.  14.  «.  pw 
M7. 

*  "Kl  ad.  est  Caphanmatn,  prop^  latos 
aqnilonaro  maris  (Jalila-a?,  ad  duas  leu- 
ca«;"  ibid.  3.  4.  7.  p.  247.  The  phnwe 
**ad  duas  loocaa"  here  refers  to  pmp^S 
jort  as  in  the  preceding  note  "  ad  xxx  pas- 
mm  "  nfen  Uijtucta,  It  in  against  the  kwa 


of  langnage  to  place  the  terminuM  d  quo 
at  the  baae  of  the  moaataui  or  mar  it ;  if 
•0  meant,  tiie  dann  -wooM  bave  be«n  pre- 
ceded bv  tjtih  iir  the  like,  ns  (•)>e\vb('n'.— • 
Dr  Wilson  appeals  to  the  map  of  M.  Sa- 
mtna,  This  fa  radieriniBafe  gmund ;  riaoo 
on  his  map  he  puts  the  mount  of  Beati- 
tudes at  quite  a  distance  north  of  the  lake. 
It  Mona  very  donbtflil  whether  Samttot 
0T«r  saw  the  lake. 

*  "In  prscseiitia  in  illius  (bc.  Caphar- 
nanm)  situ  mult4e  ndiMB  oanmntDr,  et  mi- 
serabilc  divLT^orium  .  ,  .  Aloooundr  .T,ir- 
dauiii  iuHuit  in  nnire  GulilM»  Altai  ud  bcx 
aifflftoftik  Arabice  i/«me4  mmeapalttr.'' 
Qoaxein.  IL  86a 
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of  pil«2:riniR  at  least,  was  held  to  be  in  the  northern  end  of  the 
plain  el-Ghuweir. 

In  ooDchuion,  let  me  recaptnlate  the  points  whioh  I  ham 
endeaTomed  to  maintain,  m. 

That  G^nnesafet  was  a  known  and  limited  tract. 

That,  according  to  the  ETangelists,  Capemaom  was  situated 
in  or  near  that  tract. 

That  the  circumstanceB  mentioned  by  Josephua  go  to  ^  it 
near  'Aiu  ct-Tin. 

That  down  to  the  eeyenteenth  century  it  was  recognised 
there  by  all  the  more  intelligent  travellerB, 

It  was  apparently  during  the  same  eeyenteenth  centnry,  that 
the  tradition  began  to  waver,  and  to  transfer  the  site  of  Caper- 
naum to  Tell  Hdm.  The  latter  is  first  mentioned  by  Nan, 
about  A.  D.  1674.' 

Bethsaida.  Besides  the  general  inference  from  the  name 
and  otlier  circumstances,  that  Bethsaida  was  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  not  far  from  Capernaum,  we  have  (I  tliink)  already  dis- 
covered some  data,  by  which  to  assign  for  it  a  more  specific  po- 
sition. 

ho  When  our  Lord  sent  away  the  disciples  from  the  place  where 
had  fed  the  five  thonsand  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  the 

lake,  Mark  relates  that  they  entered  into  a  boat  in  order  to  cross 
the  lake  to  Bethsaida ;  while  John  says,  they  departed  for 
Capernaum.  Being  driven  out  of  their  course  by  the  wind,  and 
waves,  after  daybreak  Jesus  comes  to  them  walking  on  the 
w  ater ;  they  land  in  the  tract  Gennesaret,  and  repair  to 
Capernaum.' 

Here  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  Mark  and  John  dis- 
appears at  once,  if  Bethsaida  lay  near  to  Capernaum,  and  if  the 

disciples  perhaps  intended  first  to  touch  at  the  finmer  place, 
before  landing  at  the  latter.  As  they  were  driven  out  of  their 
course  towards  the  south,  and  came  to  Capernaum  from  that 
quarter,  it  would  seem  most  probable  that  Bethsaida  lay  north 

of  Ca])ernaum. 

This  view  is  strengtliencd  by  the  language  of  Jerome, 
where  he  says  that  "  Capernaum,  Tiberias,  Bethsaida,  and  Cho- 
laain,  were  situated  <m  tiie  shore  d  tiie  lake."  *  He  probably 
here  names  Oapemaum  first^  as  the  most  important ;  tad  then 
Tiberias,  the  southernmost,  as  more  important  in  his  day  than 
the  two  remaining  places ;  one  of  which,  at  least,  was  then 
deserted.   As  neither  of  these  two  towns  are  ever  spoken  in 

'  Nan,  Voyage  p.  672.    See  above,  in  '  See  above,  p.  354.  n.  4. — Onomast. 

Vol.  II.  p.  408.  [iil  800.]  art,  Bethutida :  "  Cmta«  est  Galil«B  . .  . 

*  Mark  6,  45.   John  G,  17. — Maik  6,  propk  Btsgnam  Genesareth.**  EoMbiot 

68.   Matt  14,  84.   John  6,  24.  26.  wji:  tr^s  rfl  TwiivaplTy  ?Jfii^. 
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Scripture  or  elsewhere,  as  in  any  connection  with  the  tract  of 
Gennesaret,  they  are  more  probably  to  be  sought  as  before,  ou 
the  north  of  Capernaum. 

To  all  this  comes  tbe  direct  testimony  of  St.  WilHbald 
alieady  qi20ted.*  He  passed  firam  Tiberias  along  the  lake  by 
Hagdala  to  Capernaum  ;  and  thenre  to  Bcthsaida,  where  he 
remained  over  night.  This  accords  with  and  confirms  the  infer- 
ence above  drawn  from  Scripture  and  tlic  language  of  Jerome. 

We  have  found  Capernaum  at  Khan  Minyeli  ;  and  the 
problem  now  is,  to  find  a  ])lace  corresponding  to  Bethsaida,  on 
the  shore  north  of  the  Khun,  and  not  far  distant  from  it. 
Such  a  place  is  et-T&bighah,  situated  on  the  shore  about  two 
thirds  of  a  mile  north  <n  the  Eh&u,  and  presenting  the  evidence 
of  its  antiquity  in  the  massiTC  Boman  reservoir  above  described^ 
and  in  other  less  important  remams.* 

There  seems  good  reason,  therefore,  for  fixing  upon  et-Til- 
bighah  as  the  ancient  Bcthsaida  of  Galilee.' 

CnoRAZiN. — I  have  already  related  the  circumstances,  which 
forbid  me  to  regard  the  trivial  remains  at  Keruzch  as  repre- 
senting the  site  of  the  ancient  Chorazin.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  both  Bcthsaida  and  Choiaadn  appear  to 
have  been  places  of  importance.  Bcthsaida  is  ezpiess^  called 
a  city,'  Ohorazin  is  mentioned  but  twice  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and,  on  the  first  occasion,  it  is  said  that  oar  Lord 
began  to  upl)rnid  the  cities  wherein  most  of  his  mifrhty  works 
wer6  done."*  These  cities,  both  there  and  in  the  other  passage, 
were  Chorazin,  Bcthsaida,  and  Capernaum.  In  the  same  con-' 
nectiou,  Chorazin  and  Bcthsaida  are  contrasted  with  Tyre  and 
Sidon ;  showing  not  indeed  that  they  were  laigie  cities  like 
those,  but  that  at  any  rate  they  were  not  merely  inconsiderable 
villages.  It  would  seem,  that  the  Uiree,  Capemaiun,  Bethsaidtk 
and  Chorazin,  were  at  that  epoch,  and  before  the  building  up  of 
Tiberias,  the  chief  towns  along  the  lake  ;  and  our  Lord,  residing 
in  Capernaum,  showed  forth  his  mighty  works  cliiefly  in  those 
three  places,  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other. 

'  S«e  aboTB,  fK  S5&  b«  oF  miicli  weight    And  ftnrilier,  it 

•  See  above,  pp.  345,  34fi.  doos  not  njipoar  from  Seetzen's  narrativef 

*  Ritter  places  Bethaaida  at  KMn  Min-  that  he  learned  thia  name  from  his  guide* 
jeh ;  chienj  on  Ae  anAority  of  Seetaen,  at  alL  Mora  probably  he  olitained  It  from 
wlio  is  supposed  to  hnvx?  hi  arrl  tlirre  tho  tlio  flrrck  bishop  of  T^tp  and  Si'don,  with 
name  B&t-Szaida  from  his  gmdes  ;  Erdk.  whom  he  lodged  at  Hasbeija ;  from  whom 
XV.  pii.  888-885.  See  above,  VoL  II.  p.  too,  doabtleM,  he  leaned  Utai  Tell  Htei 
40,'>.  n.  3.  [iii.  p.  296.  n.] — The  sn^'^ction,  Avas  Capcmanm,  and  that  Chorazin  was 
that  the  testimony  of  those  guides,  who  cast  of  the  lake;  Reiaeo,  BerL  1864,  Bd. 
came  from  tbe  eastern  nde  of  the  lake,  I.  pp.  844,  846,  comp.  fft  888|  SS7. 
might  rest  on  ancient  tradition,  which  had  *  See  above,  p.  847. 

been  for  centuries  lost  among  the  people  *  John  1,  46. 

onttowMtcr  thtlakakfa  too  flmolIU  to  *  MM;  11, 21 ;  oompt  Lnko  18L 
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Suflebias  and  Jerome  merely  speak  of  Chorazin  in  their  day 
as  deserted  ;  it  lay  two  Boman  miles  from  Capernaum,  but  the 
direction  is  not  given.*  But  Jerome  elsewhere  says  expressly, 
that  att  these  towns  lay  upon  the  sftore  of  the  lake  ;  and  he 
apparently  names  Ghoiazin  as  the  northommost.*  To  the  same 
purpose  is  the  testimony  of  St.  Willibald  already  quoted  above." 
He  passed  from  Tiherias  by  Magdala  to  Capernaum,  Bethsaida, 
and  Chorazin  in  succession  ;  and  thence  to  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan.  The  sli;^ht  mention  of  Chorazin  by  Brocanlus  like\vise 
places  it  on  the  nortlieast  of  Capernaum,  towards  the  entrance 
of  the  Jordan  into  the  lake.* 

In  view  of  all  the  preceding  considerations,  and  regarding 
the  site  of  Capernaum  as  at  Khin  Minyeh,  I  am  unable  to 
resist  the  conclusion,  that  the  site  of  Chorazin  is  to  be  sought  at 
Tell  ll\\m.  It  was  a  Jewish  city;  and  the  remains  of  its 
s])lendid  syna^gue  testify  to  its  ancient  importance,  even  as 
contmsted  with  Tyre  and  Ridon. 

Thus  with  the  remains  of  the  three  ancient  sites  still  seen 
along  the  shore,  Khun  Minyeh,  et-Tubighah,  and  Tell  Hum,  we 
are  able,  on  something  more  than  memy  probable  grounds,  to 
connect  the  names  of  the  tbree  lost  ancient  cities,  Capemanm, 
Bethsaida,  and  Chorazin.' 

Should  any  one  still  be  disposed  to  lay  weight  upon  the  name 
Kerrizeh,  as  having  some  possi])le  connection  with  the  ancient 
Chorazin  ;  let  him  consider,  \vliether,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
town  upon  the  shore,  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  may  not  have 
retired  to  that  spot,  and  there  built  up  a  village  bearing  the  same 
name.  A  complete  analogy  for  such  an  hypothesis  exists  in  the 
case  of  the  ancient  Zare^th  or  Sarepta,  on  the  shore  between 
Tyre  and  Sidon.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  site  are  still  seen 
on  the  plain  near  the  sea;  while  its  modem  representative,  the 


art.  C/toroz'iini.    As  in  the  wliic  li  is  not  riulilce,  but  was  boyoDd  Jot^ 

of  Capematun,  Eosebius  hero  calls  dun ;  B.  J.  2.  9.  1,  'O  fiiy  (*(Ktinrot)  .  .  . 

Cbonudn  a  villeuje,  K^fiti :  Jeromp,  nppi-  Krl^ti  Ktuadptttw,  xiv  r§  ttdroe  ravKaytrucy 

<iuiR.— The  reading  of  the  (in-ek     t-rro-  'lovKiiia.    in  like  manner  I'liny  and  Jc- 

neon^y  tea/M  (ifif)  idUm;  while  that  of  rotnebothspeakof  Julias  aieiut  of  the  Jar- 

on  aiqr  of  dM  Tttrioat  theoarios,  dan ;  e.  g.  PUn.  H.  N.  5.  10^  **  Jotrtenw 

oan  only  be  r^udodaaOD  f^ppronillia^n  in  lamm  ho  fundit  .  .  .  nnicrnis  circunisrp- 

to  die  truth.  turn  oppidia^  a6  orienU  Juliade  et  Hippo." 

*  Hferon.  Comm.  la  Eta.  ix.  1,  p.  88,  ed.  Hleron.  Comm.  in  Matt  xvi.  18,  **  Phflip- 
Mart.  Lncum  (ifnesnrpth,  in  ctijus  Htore  pus  .  .  .  cx  nomine  filj.i-  ejus  (Aiigiisti) 
(.'aprniMuin  ct  Tiberias  et  Bethsaida  et  Juliadom  tran*  Jordatutn  extruxit."  lint 
Chorozaitn  sits  lint"                           '  M.  Do  Sanloy  in  a  slashiug  style  of  criti- 

*  Sec  above,  p  t]r>Ct.  c\<sm  extond?  Gaulonitis  to  the  west  of  the 

*  •*  Proitidu  h  i-ivitiitc  Corozaim  et  ostio  lako  ;  thinks  Pliny  was  mistakeQ  ;  aod  ro- 
flovil  Joinlaiiis  contra  aquflooBm,**  etc.  fers  the  Julias  of  Jerome  to  Herod's  JvUas 
BrocarJvs  c.  4.  p.  1 7.'5.  in  Pcrcji,  althouijl)  Jerome  is  expressly 

*  M.  Do  i>aulcy  assume-:,  that  Tell  Hum  sjx'uking  of  tliat  built  by  Philip.  S«e 
was  the  site  of  Jnlitis,  the  northern  Beth-  more  above  iaVoLU.  p>  818.  a»  8.  [liL 
eaida ;  Narrat.  XL  p.  489  aq.    But  Jose-  SOa  n.  8.J 

phua  places  Julias  in  lower  GanlonitiBi 
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village  SOiafend,  lies  at  a  distance  upon  the  hills  hack  of  the 


We  set  off  from  Btr  Keiftieh  ftt  1.40,  takmg  a  ooime  aboat 
K.  30**  W.  in  order  to  strike  a  road  leading  from  the  north  end 
of  the  lake  to  8a^   This  was  said  to  pass  not  &r  from  Jnbb 

ytisuf,  where  our  muleteers  were  to  wait  for  ns.  Wo  would 
gladly  have  taken  the  route  by  the  ruins,  and  so  up  along  the 
main  valley  ;  but  there  was  no  trace  of  a  path  in  that  direction. 
We  rose  gradually  as  we  advanced  ;  and  at  1.55  came  out  upon 
the  higher  open  re<!;ion.'  At  2.10  we  came  to  our  former  road 
(in  183S)  from  the  lake  to  Safed,  and  turned  into  it  on  a  course 
about  K.  70^  W.  At  2.25  we  croesed  one  of  the  heads  of  the  val- 
ley we  had  ascended  from  Tell  HtUn,  here  running  about  B.  20^  E. 
and  ten  minutes  later  descended  into  the  other  and  main  bead, 
coming  down  from  the  very  base  of  the  higher  Safed  hills.  Bising 
upon  the  other  side  we  came  at  2  . '5 5  to  the  DamascuB  road, 
which  come.s  u|)  from  Khan  Minyeh  by  Khan  Jubb  Ytisuf,  and 
passes  on  to  tbc  V)ri(lge  below  the  HiHeh.  Here  we  waited  fifteen 
minutes,  wliile  a  messenger  brought  up  the  muleteers  from  the 
KhAn,  some  half  a  mile  distant. 

At  3.10  we  set  off  again  on  the  northern  road.  The  path  to 
the  bridge  soon  diverg^  on  the  right.  We  Ire^t  along  on  a 
direct  course  near  the  higher  lulls  ;  and,  recrossmg  the  main 
head  of  the  valley  above  mentioned,  liad  it  upon  our  left  as  we 
gradually  ascended.  It  here  has  the  Rafed  mountain  for  its 
western  bank.'  As  we  reached  the  higher  tmct,  we  had  apjain 
traces  of  a  limestone  formation  ;  almost  the  only  stones  not  vol- 
canic, which  we  had  seen  since  Liibieh,  except  the  precipices  of 
Wady  HamAm.  Hear  the  highest  point  we  fell  in  with  a  large 
black  snake,  three  feet  or  more  long,  the  only  one  I  saw  in  the 
oonntiy. 

On  coming  in  view  of  the  lake  of  the  Hilleh,  the  road  descends 
gradually  to  the  plain  along  its  shore.  After  following  this  road 
for  a  time,  we  turned  more  to  the  left,  and  ascending  reached  at 
4.20  the  village  of  Ja'i^neli.  It  lies  nearly  midway  up  the  de- 
clivity of  the  western  mountain  ;  and  is  one  of  the  four  villages, 
which  occupy  this  declivity,  overlooking  the  Ard  el-Khait  and 
the  lake  of  we  Htdeh  beyond.  HeriL  mdeed,  we  could  overlook 
both  the  lakes ;  and  could  see  that  the  BtUSh  was  the  highest 
by  some  hundreds  of  feet,  as  it  seemed.  The  Tillage  of  Ja'toeh 

'  Sec  YoL  II.  pp.  474,  475.  [iiL  412,  Hattin  228'.  We  were  now  upon  high 

413.]  table  land. 

■  Beimngs  at  1.55  :  Tiberia.4  lO.T.  Blr      *  Bearings  afe  8.4St   Tibariag  184'. 

Keriieh  217%  i  m.    M<^el  212  .    Kurn  Kkui  192'. 
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Ih  Btill  south  of  the  upper  lake.  A  Wady  with  a  small  Btream 
deaoends  <ni  tlie  sontii  of  the  TiUage.  Another  villaee,  Fir'im^ 
liee  on  tiie  north,  aboat  a  mile  distant,  ^th  a  Wady  m  tiie  same 
name  just  b^oud,  which  descends  to  the  lake.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh 
was  here  seen  in  all  his  majesty.  The  snows  and  ico  upon  his 
orown  were  much  diminished,  since  we  last  saw  him  in  April.' 

In  one  of  the  lanes  of  Ja'i"ineh  I  came  upon  the  broken  shaft 
of  a  granite  column,  still  standing.  On  a  garden  wall  near  by 
was  a  capital  of  limestone,  of  the  Jewish  type,  that  is,  a  sort  of 
Doric  with  parallel  rings.  It  once  belonged,  probably,  to  a  syna- 
gogue. 

In  the  Ehait  there  is  an  enoampment  of  Turkmlbis,  chiefly  at 
el-MQnt&r  ;  they  are  said  to  have  remained  here  from  former 
times,  and  keep  themselves  distinct.  There  is  also  an  encamp- 
ment of  Kurds.  Besides  these,  there  arc  the  various  tribes  of 
Arabs  dwelling  in  tents. — The  Jhr  Bendt  Ya'kub  seemed  to  bo 
about  five  miles  distant.  It  wa.s  not  lierc  visible,  nor  its  Khin  ; 
but  wc  could  sec  the  road  passing  up  from  it,  and  leading  across 
the  country  beyond  the  Jordan. 

Both  yesterday  and  to  day  we  passed  several  fields  of  grain 
in  the  process  of  harvesting,  while  otheis  near  by  were  yet  quite 
green.  This  was  said  to  be  in  consequence  of  the  earlier  sowing 
of  the  former.    The  earlier  tlie  seed-time,  the  earlier  the  harvest. 

During  the  day  I  had  found  myself  quite  unwell,  and 
reached  Ja'ilneh  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion.  The  complaint 
increased  from  day  to  day ;  and  afterwards  detained  me  for 
several  days  at  Hasbeiya. 

Wednesday,  May  I9ih, — ^We  sent  off  the  muleteers  by  the 
road  along  the  plain ;  intending  ourselTes  to  take  a  route  lying 
above  the  fix>t  of  the  mountains  along  the  line  of  villages.  Our 
object  in  this  was  to  visit  a  site  of  ruins,  called  Kasytin,  of 
which  we  had  several  times  heard,  even  as  £u  back  as  at  Kefr 
Bir'im. 

Leaving  Ja'i^neh  at  6.20,  we  came  at  6.45  to  the  channel  of 
Wady  Fir'im  ;  the  village  being  above  us  on  the  left,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  On  the  way  we  started  up  an  immense 
hawk  or  vulture,  with  yellow  breast  and  black  wings,  as  large  as 
a  midd^  sised  dog.  Our  Arabs  called  it  Atab,  At  7  o'ckwk 
we  were  at  Hughftr,  the  third  village ;  and  passed  directly  under 
it.  We  saw  here  columns  in  a  wall,  and  sepulchral  excavations. 
Here  Jebel  Sfinnin  came  in  pii::ht  ;  liavinp:  on  it  apparently  more 
snow  than  Hermon.'   At  7.15  was  the  fountain  of  the  village ; 

*  B«niiifliiit  Jft'teflh :  FlilmS*.  Ha-     *  Bearitq^  ftmn  fSvghktt  •l-ManUH- 

Akt  25".  South  end  of  lake  nV.  Tell  el-  beh  156°.  ol-Muritftr  lOO  T- 11  rl-Ferw 
Fetai,  bevood  the  JordaOf  95  .  Jebel  esh-   100°.    South  end  ot'  kkc  GO  .  North  end 


;  d-MttntlraS*. 


oTlalMaO*.  JdMleMbdUiae*.  J«b- 
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lying  neaier  indeed  to  the  next  yiUage,  but  used  only  by 

jiughar. 

We  came  at  7.25  to  KQba'a,  the  largest  of  the  four  vill^^, 
situated  on  a  projecting  point  between  two  small  Wadys.  We 
passed  back  of  H,  wbero  on  ihe  ridge  was  a  small  ]^oiid  of  water 
ooUeoted  from  a  fountain.  At  7.37  was  the  fountain  of  KObA'a, 
and  a  sepulchre  in  a  large  rock  near  by.  We  now  came  to  the 
deep  Wady  Lauz,  and  descended  its  steep  grassj'  declivity, 
crossing  the  water-bed  at  7.45.  It  seemed  to  be  connected  with 
a  ravine,  which  was  seen  croHsing  the  plain  towards  the  south  end 
of  the  lake.  After  ascending  the  northern  bank,  we  almost 
immediately  descended  again  into  Wady  'Amflkah,  a  deep 
lavuie  oommg  down  fiom  8.  70^  W.  and  uniting  just  abore  ns  * 
with  another  one  on  the  north.  On  its  northern  side,  a  little 
east  of  us,  was  a  Tell  called  Mughr  en-Namar,  from  caves  near 
it.  Crossing  the  water-bed  at  8.07,  we  ascended  and  kept  along 
as  before,  over  low  spurs  and  shallow  Wadys.  At  8.35  we 
reached  Martla,  the  ruin  of  a  small  village  built  of  unhewn 
stones,  like  those  behind  us,  with  a  tank  now  dry.  A  few  olive 
trees  and  lig  trees  around  it  seemed  to  show,  that  it  had  not 
been  long  desolate.   There  was  here  also  a  small  arable  tract. 


Passing  on  and  crossing  another  ravine,  wc  saw  at  8.50  two 
sepulchres  hewn  in  the  rocks  ;  and  came  at  9  o'clock  to  the  site 
called  Kasyiln.  Having  so  often  heard  of  these  ruins,  we  were 
disappointed  in  finding  only  the  remains  of  a  common  town, 
larger  indeed  than  Martls,  but  like  it  built  of  unhewn  stones, 
and  now  thickly  oveigiown  with  thistles.  There  was  also  a 
tank  now  without  water.  The  declivity  in  front  descends  to 
Wady  Ilendiy,  here  coming  out  from  the  W.  N.  W.  of  which  in- 
deed it  forms  the  high  southwestern  side.  The  Hendaj  is  joined 
not  far  above  by  Wady  'Uba,  which  is  just  nortli  of  Kasyftn.* — 
I  afterwards  learned  from  the  Rev.  Mr  Porter  of  Damascus,  that 
he  and  Dr  Paulding  once  passed  up  Ironi  the  moutli  of  Wady 
Hendaj  to  Safed.  After  ascending  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  they 
came  to  a  site  of  ruins  on  the  southern  side,  for  which  they 
heard  no  name ;  but  fiiund  oolnmns  aa  of  a  temple,  and  dao  ant 
upright  atone  three  hig^  with  a  Qre^  inscription,  which 
they  did  not  copy.  This  spot  could  cnl}  have  been  Easytln ; 
though  we  saw  there  no  columns  nor  inscriptions.  The  col- 
umns, not  imprebahly,  may  have  been  thoae  cf  a  Jewish  syna- 
gogue. 

Around  Kasy^ln  is  an  arable  tract  larger  than  that  at 
d  Sunnln  20%    TeU  el-HOnAwdi,  jiut      *  BMiingt  at  Kuvun:  Marikt  191% 


•rar'AnlUmidi  19*. 
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Martls.  Our  ride  tlius  far  to-day  had  been  quite  an  uncomfort- 
able one,  mostly  without  a  path  and  through  tracts  rendfired 
almoflt  impaaaable  hy  the  manj  thisUfis.  The  re^on  is  one  of 
hills  and  spun,  oonnderably  elevated  above  the  phun,  but  haviDg 
much  higher  monntams  towards  the  west. 

There  being  no  road  to  the  north  across  Wady  Hendaj,  we 
now,  at  9.10,  turned  down  eastward  into  the  mouth  of  that 
valley,  descending  first  over  a  gentle  cultivated  slope  and  then 
by  a  very  steep  declivity  ;  in  all  not  less  than  from  three  hun- 
dred to  four  hundred  feet*  We  came  to  the  bottom  at  9.35, 
and  found  a  fine  limpid  stream  of  water.  Farther  up,  the  Wady 
is  called  d-Mu'addimi!yeh,  and  has  its  beginning  near  el-Jish.* 
We  followed  down  ifaie  brook  to  the  plain.  A  travelled  road 
Ijasses  up  the  valley,  coming  apparently  from  the  Jisr  Benat 
Ya'kol).  Crossing  the  point  of  the  left  hand  hill  at  0.55,'  we 
turned  to  the  left  on  a  northern  road  ;  and  at  10  o'clock  came 
to  a  fork  where  it  is  crossed  hy  a  roud  from  the  Jisr  to  Kedes. 
Here  our  muleteers  were  waiting.  We  followed  the  Kedes  road  ; 
and  at  10.10  began  to  ascend  the  hills,  which  here  again  ran 
quite  down  to  the  lake.*  Our  course  was  about  northwest 
The  plain  along  the  lake  is  fertile,  and  differs  fiom  the  Ghdr  in 
being  productive  without  irrigation. 

In  ascending  the  hills,  we  rose  first  to  a  small  fertile  plain  ; 
and  then  again  to  another  larger  ;  forming  two  steps  of  the 
ascent.  The  second  is  drained  hv  a  Wadv,  which  breaks  down 
to  the  Htileh  through  a  gap  ;  this  at  11  o'clock  bore  east, 
and  is  a  little  south  of  Mell^ah.  Here  we  began  to  climb 
tibe  still  hi^er  hills  in  the  northwest ;  from  which,  as  we 
ascended,  there  was  a  fine  view  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
lake.  At  11.15  we  came  out  upon  the  hi(^  plain  or  plateau  of 
Kedes  ;  and  had  on  our  left,  S.  G0°  W.  a  prominent  Tell  with 
ruins,  called  Khuraibeh.  We  turned  <M,  without  a  path,  to 
visit  it. 

On  approaching  the  foot  of  the  Tell  we  came  uy>oh  an  oil- 
press  of  former  days.  We  ascended  from  the  north ;  and  here, 
not  for  above  the  base,  was  an  ancient  sepulchre  in  good  preset^ 
vation.  The  lower  (northern)  side  of  a  sunken  rock  had  been 
laid  bare,  and  hewn  so  as  to  form  a  perpendicular  surface ;  in 
this  was  a  door,  with  an  inclined  plane  leading  down  to  it ; 
while  upon  the  rock  above  was  a  cyclopcan  wall.  We  saw 
no  other  tonihs.  We  reached  the  toj)  at  11.40,  The  })lace  is 
high  and  sightly ;  overlooking  the  deep  and  rugged  Wady 

•  See  Vol.  n.  p.  446.  [iii.  370.]  B«dftwy  rnms  along  the  low  hills  whioh 

•  At  9.6fi,  el-UuiT&weh  bore  12*.  bonmd  ttia  bottom  land  of  the  plmm  oath* 

•  Beaiii«t  at  laiO:  Chimih  144%  8  wnth. 
n.  Wflkkto  ITS*,  S  m.  Time  an  two 
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HendAj  on  the  soiitli,  and  tlie  plain  of  Kedcs  towards  tho 
north,  witli  a  fine  view  of  the  hike  and  the  plain  of  the  Hilleh 
north  of  it.  Wa<iy  Hendaj  breaks  down  just  above  between  lofty 
precipices.  At  the  foot  of  the  Tell  on  the  north,  is  a  strip  of 
lower  plain,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide^  and  some  fifty  feet 
or  more  below  tho  plun  of  Efldes.  li  lias  on  the  nortili  a  10CI7 
eminenoe,  and  k  drained  to  the  Hend&j  a  Wady  on  the  west 
oftheTelL 

On  the  summit  of  the  Tell  are  many  large  heaps  of  stones. 
Some  of  the  RtoncH  are  large  and  squared,  but  not  hewn.  We 
saw  neither  bevelled  stones,  nor  columns.  Most  of  the  stones, 
aj)parently,  had  often  been  built  up  into  houses  of  dilierent 
epochs.  Here  also  were  two  oil-presses  ;  or,  rather,  one  of  them 
was  perhaps  the  vat  ibr  receiving  the  oil ;  it  was  roimd  and  deep, 
and  lower  and  smaller  than  the  press.  These  presses  show,  that 
the  olive  was  once  extensively  cultivated  here ;  while  now  not 
an  olive  tree  is  seen.  Many  oaks  (Balttta)  aie  scatteied  round 
about.* 

This  Tell  had  been  seen  and  noted  by  Dr  Smith  when  at  Kedes 
in  1844  ;  and  1  liud  formerly  suggested  the  inquir}',  whether  it 
might  not  i)ossibly  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ilazor  of  Naphtali.' 
We  had  now  come  hither  to  examine  this  point  upon  the  spot. 
The  Hazor  of  Naphtali  *  was  obvicmsly  the  Hazor  of  Jabin ;  who 
gathered  many  kings  together  against  Joshua  to  the  waters  of 
Merom,  the  pn  scnt  lake  of  the  Htlleh;  but  was  discomfited  by 
that  leader,  and  Hazor  burned  with  fire.^  This  account  pre- 
supposes that  Hazor  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  ;  and  Jose- 
phus  says  expressly,  that  it  "  lay  over  tlie  lake  Semechonitis,"  as 
he  names  it.*  At  a  later  period  another  Jabin  of  Razor  op- 
pressed Israel,  whose  armies  were  discomfited  by  Deborah  and 
barak.*  The  same  Hazor,  apparently,  was  fortifi^  by  Solomon.' 
We  read,  further,  that  under  Pekah  kiue  of  Israel,  Tiglath- 
pileser  kmg  of  Assyria  came  and  took  Jjon,  and  Abel-beth^ 
Maachah,  and  Janoah,  and  Kedesh,  and  ELazor,  and  Gilead,  and 
Galilee,  all  the  land  of  Naphtali,  and  carried  them  captive  to 
Assyria." "  Tiglath-pileser  came  from  the  north,  and  Ijon, 
Abel,  Kedesh,  and  Gilead,  arc  mentioned  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  known  to  lie,  from  north  to  south.  Hence  arises  a 
very  strong  presumption,  that  Hazor,  being  mentioned  next  to 

'  Bearings  from  TdlKbnraibeh :  Kedes  *  JoA.  11,  1-13. 

i".  el-Hiirr.iweh  67°.  Tell  el-Keras  1 17".  *  Jo9.  Atitt  5.  6.  1,      'Aad^pov  ir6\ftts 

North  end  of  lake  87".  Soath  end  of  lake  .  .  .  avr^  8i  CnrtMcurcu  t^s  Xc/uxwytrtSos 

116".    'AlraaStt*.   Wajj  H«Qdl(J,  OOOm  \lf^yr,s. 

above,  242°.  •  Judg.  c.  4. 

•  See  BJblioth.  Sacra,  1847.  p.  403.  '  1  K.  9, 16. 
Comp.  Biblioth .  Swx  184e.     812, 2U.  ■  S  K,  lA, 

•  Joih.  19,  86. 
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Kedesh,  was  not  far  distant  fiom  it  towards  tlic  soutli.  This 
aftsbi  IB  strengthened  by  the  eiumieiation  of  the  fenced  cities  of 
iTaphtali  in  Sie  lererse  order,  from  south  to  north,  vis.  Sun- 
math,  Bakkatb,  and  Chinneretli,  and  Adamah,  and  Eamah,  and 
Hazor,  and  Kedeah."  ^  There  is  no  further  mention  of  this 
Hazor  after  tlic  invasion  of  Tigtath-pileseTy  except  histoncally 
by  Joscphus  as  above  cited. 

So  far  as  tlie  situation  is  concerned,  no  spot  could  correspond 
more  completely  to  the  data  above  collected,  than  this  Tell.  It 
overlooks  the  lake  and  plain  of  the  Htileh,  being  nearly  opposite 
the  northern  extremil^  of  the  dinner ;  it  is  mstant  one  hour 
fiom  Kedes  towards  tbe  soath ;  and  is  in  itself  a  position  of 
great  strength.  The  present  indefinite  name  'Huins,'  affords 
no  dew.  The  main  objection  is  perhaps  the  absence  of  all  a]>- 
pearance  of  fortifications  and  of  large  structures  ;  but  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  place  was  destroyed  before  the  Jewish 
exile,  and  never  afterwards  built  up  ;  except,  according  to  what 
now  appears,  as  an  agricultural  village.  That  it  was  once  a 
large  place,  is  eridenl  The  sepnlchro  marks  high  antiquity, 
wealth,  and  probable  rank ;  while  the  structnres  wfich  now  gLve 
distinction  to  Kedes  are  of  a  far  later  date.  I  am  therefore  led 
to  lay  no  great  stress  upon  this  objection  ;  and  am  disposed  to 
rest  in  the  conclusion,  that  this  spot  was  the  site  q£  the  Haaor 
of  Naphtali. 

Should  any  one  object,  that  in  tliis  way  the  regal  cities  of 
Hazor  and  Kedes  would  be  brought  too  near  eacli  other,  let 
him  remember  the  analogous  cases  of  Taanach  and  Me^iddo, 
Gibeah  and  Bamah,  Bethel  and  AL 

We  had  already  examined  two  places,  bearing  names  some- 
what similar  to  Hazor,  and  we  afterwards  Tinted  a  third  on  the 
east  of  B&nids.*  But  neither  of  them  correspond  at  all  with  the 
historical  notices,  which  must  determine  the  site  of  Hazor. 

Leaving  the  summit  of  the  Tell  at  11.55,  we  descended 
towards  the  northwest,  and  continued  on  in  that  direction  till 
we  struck  a  road  to  Kedes  on  the  west  of  the  rocky  eminence 
above  mentioned.  We  now  kept  on  through  the  plain,  and  at 
12.50  dismoonted  at  the  northern  fonntain  of  Kedea.  The 
Tillage  was  west  of  ns,  on  its  hill ;  and  we  did  not  ascend  to  it 

Kedes  is  situated  upon  a  rather  high  ridge,  which  juts  out 
about  £.  S.  £.  from  the  western  hills.  Towards  the  south  this 
ridge  is  separated  from  the  high  i)lain  by  a  Wady  or  strip  of 
lower  plain  ;  in  which,  under  the  village,  is  a  copious  fountain 
of  limpid  water.    The  village  stands  upon  the  highest  part  of  the 

>  Josh.  19,  35-37.  81.    For  tho  Wcly  .>f  Slidkli  OtlmiMlil- 

'  See  above  for  HnaAr,  pp.  62, 63.   For   Uainiy,  see  under  Maj  ^<  th. 
KUibtl  Haite  aod  TaU  JEuAr,  we  p. 
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ridge,  a  sort  of  Tell.  East  of  this  there  is  an  offset  in  the  ridj^e, 
and  then  another  lower  Tell ;  and  still  a  low  ridf^e  nins  out  from 
the  foot  of  the  latter,  ending  in  a  rocky  blufi'  in  the  middle 
of  the  plain  fiirther  eosl  ThB  ivbok  plain  norili  and  east  of 
the  village,  and  for  some  distance  also  towards  i^e  sontheast,  is 
lower  than  the  plain  further  south  by  some  iifly  feet  or  more; 
The  fountain  at  which  we  stopped  is  north  of  the  ridge,  on  a 
tract  a  little  elevated  aboTc  the  lower  plain.  The  latter  is  shut 
in  by  low  hills  on  tlie  oast.  At  a  ]ioint  nearly  east  of  the  viUapje, 
a  Wady  seems  to  break  down  through  them  to  the  Htlleh  ;  but 
my  comjjanion,  who  was  here  in  April  1844,  passed  that  way, 
and  found  that  the  plain  has  no  outlet.  That  portion  of  it 
was  then  covered  wifli  water,  which  seemed  to  he  fast  drying 
up.*  This  line  of  hUls  sfants  ont  Kedes  fimn  any  view  of  the 
Hi'ileh  ;  but  we  could  see  over  thcni  the  extensive  table  land  of 
Jeiddr  beyond  the  HiUeh ;  while  Jebel  esh- Sheikh  rose  in  foil 
grandeur  before  us.* 

The  whole  eastern  declivity,  irom  the  high  region  east  of 
Bint  Jebeil  to  the  lluleh,  is  understood  to  descend  by  four  steps, 
with  three  intervemng  plateaus.  The  first  of  these  latter  is  the 
valley  or  plain  at  the  head  of  which  is  'Aitherftn,  and  which  is 
drained  to  the  Litftny.  The  next  is  the  plain  north  of  MAli- 
hlyeh,  said  to  be  drained  to  that  of  Kedes.  The  third  is  the 
plain  of  Kedes  itself;  from  which  there  is  a  great  and  steep 
descent  to  the  Hiileh. 

The  site  of  Kedes  is  a  splendid  one,  well  watered  and  sur- 
rounded by  fertile  ])lain8.  But  there  seemed  to  l)e  a  general 
impression  among  the  people  of  the  region,  that  the  water  of 
both  the  fountains  is  unwholesome.  At  the  time  of  our  former 
jonmey,  in  1838,  the  viUage  was  said  to  be  deserted.  In  1844 
Dr  Smith  £mnd  it  occupied  by  people  fimn  Hamin,  who  had 
moved  over  a  few  months  previous^.  In  the  village  he  saw  one 
or  two  prostrate  columns ;  but  it  seems  to  contain  no  other  traces 
of  antiquity.' 

The  remains  of  antiquity  lie  mainly  on  the  plain  below  the 
village,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  northern  fountain.  Round  about 
the  fountain  itself  are  quite  a  number  of  sarcophagi,  some  of 
which  are  used  as  drinking-troughs.  They  are  all  hewn  smooth, 
both  mside  and  outside,  but  not  sculptured.  East  of  the 
fimntain  are  the  remains  of  two  ancient  structures,  built  of 
hewn  stone,  and  of  good  workmanship.  The  easternmost  is  the 
largest  Its  walls  are  standing ;  and  in  its  eastern  front  is  a 

'  E.  Smith  in  Bibliotb.  Sac.  May  1849,  53\   Tell  el-Fems  122°.  el-Khnnibeli 

p.  876.  18G  .    lienit  195% 

■  Bearing*  from  Kedes,  Uken  in  1S44  :  *  fiiUiotll.  8ml  ib.  p. 
Jebel  eah-SbeiJdi  50  .   Castle  of  BiniU 
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large  portal,  with  smaDer  side  portals.  Wc  saw  no  columns, 
Imt  noticed  Ck>iiiithiaii  capitals  amoug  the  twdb.  The  whole 
cbaracter  of  this  stracture  and  of  its  aichitectnre  is  deddedlj 
Jewish  ;  resembling  entirely  that  of  the  edifices  we  had  seen  at 
Ke&  Bir^im,  Meudn,  Irbid,  and  Tell  Btan,  It  was  once  a  syn^ 
agogiie. 

The  western  edifice  is  smaller,  and  l)iiLlt  on  a  different  plan. 
It  is  square,  ])erhaps  twenty-five  feet  on  each  side,  with  an  onm- 
mented  jM^rtal  towards  the  south.  From  this  portal  a  vault  with 
a  round  arch  runs  through  the  building  to  the  north  wall ;  and 
another  similar  one  crosses  it  at  right  angles.  Whether  there 
was  once  a  dome,  we  could  not  detennine.  At  the  ode  of  the 
portal  is  a  small  uiclie.  This  structure,  too,  I  was  led  to  regard 
as  probably  Jewish ;  both  from  the  general  style  of  the  architec- 
ture, and  from  its  resemblance  to  some  of  the  delineations  we 
have  of  Jewish  tomhs.' 

Between  these  two  structures  are  several  lar^c  and  remark- 
able sarcophagi.  They  stand  parallel  to  each  other  on  a  raised 
pedestal  or  platform,  five  or  six  feet  high.  That  on  the  west  is 
double ;  that  is,  two  sarcophagi  are  excavated  side  b^  side  in 
one  huge  block,  having  a  single  cover  for  both,  which  is  sculp- 
tured to  represent  scales.  That  on  the  east  is  precisely  similar 
in  its  general  form.  The  third  is  single  ;  and  probably  a  fourth 
once  occupied  the  space  now  vacant.  The  outside  of  these  sarco- 
])ha|^i  was  once  elaborately  sculptured  with  figures  ;  but  the 
action  of  the  weather  has  so  worn  upon  the  stone,  that  the 
figures  cannot  now  be  made  out.  1  cannot  resist  the  conviction, 
that  these  likewise  were  Jewish  tombs. 

Kedesh  is  first  mentioned  as  the  city  of  a  Oanaanitish  kin^, 
subdued  by  Joshua  ;  it  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali, 
and  became  one  of  the  cities  of  refiige.*  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Barak  ;  and  being  captured  by  Tiglath-pileser,  the  inhabi- 
tants were  carried  away  into  ca])tivity.'  After  the  exUe  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  apocryphal  booLs,  as  still  existino; ;  *  and 
Jose])hus  s})eaks  of  it,  under  the  name  Cydtessa,  as  a  stroufz;  and 
populous  inland  town  of  the  Tyrians.*  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
caU  it  Oydissus ;  and  place  it  twenty  Boman  miles  fiom  Tyre 
and  near  to  Paneas.* 

We  hear  no  more  of  Kedesh  until  the  times  of  the  crusades, 
when  it  was  visited  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela.  He  found  here  no 
Jews  ;  but  several  sepulchres  of  Jewish  saints  ;  and  among  them 
that  of  Bamk.^    Later  Jeiivish  itineraries  place  here  also  the 

'  Especiallv  in  •  Jkbw  lUrAbot,*  Cttw  •  Judg  4,  6  —2  K.  15,  29. 

moly  p.  ilV.i  sq.  «  1  M»oc.  11,  63.  73.    Tob.  1,  2. 

•  Josh.  12.  22.— Josb.  19,  37.    Joseph.  •  Gr.  wfht  KvtotaaoTs,  Jm  IL  J.  C  S.  & 

Antt  a.  1.  24.— Jg«h.  20^  7.   21,  82.   1  *  Ononuwt.  art.  Ofdes. 

Chr.  6,  76.  *  Bay*  of  Tud.  L  p.  82. 
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iombB  of  Deborah  and  Jael/  Brocardus  Bpeaka  of  Keilosli  in 
temiS  appropriate  to  tlic  present  day.'  T  am  not  aware  that  it 
has  fiince  ]>cen  visited  by  Frank  travellers,  until  the  present 
century.  We  heard  of  it  in  1838,  when  at  Benit  ;  and  were 
told,  that  it  had  been  visited  by  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  a  few 
years  before.'  Bertou  was  there  the  same  year,  soon  after  we 
1^  Syria.*  Major  Bobe  paaaed  this  way  in  1841,  and  Dr  Smith 
in  1844  *  But  none  of  tnefle,  except  the  latter,  have  given  any 
description  of  the  place. 

Setting  off  from  the  fountain  of  Kedes  at  2.20,  we  went 
north  through  the  low  plain,  by  a  road  mucli  obstructed  by 
thistles.  We  came  at  2.40  to  the  hills,  among  which  wc 
entered  by  a  Wady  coming  from  a  little  west  of  north.  Five 
minutes  within  the  Wady  was  a  well  with  water.  At  2.55  the 
main  branch  of  the  valley  came  down  ftom  the  left ;  and  at  a 
bend,  on  its  h^jti  western  side,  &cing  us,  was  the  village  of 
Buleida.  This  branch  was  said  to  drain  the  whole  tract  lying 
east  of  the  valley  descending  from  'Ather(bi.  We  now  ascended 
out  of  the  valley,  very  steeidy,  on  the  west  of  a  smaller  branch  ; 
and  came  out  at  3.05  U}>on  a  tine  arable  tract  of  table  land,  near 
to  several  very  large  and  fine  Butm  trees,'  We  continued 
ascending  gradually  through  this  tract  towards  the  north ;  and 
then  descending  a  little  came  at  3.40  to  the  extensive  villi^  of 
Meis,  called  alro  Meis  el-JebeL  The  road  firom  *Akk&  to  Ufts- 
beiya  passes  through  this  place,  falling  into  ours  a  little  on  the 
south  of  the  village. 

Tlie  village  is  separated  into  two  parts,  west  and  east,  by  a 
shallow  depression,  in  which  we  ])itehed  our  tent.  Southwest  of 
the  villai^o  was  a  tine  pond  of  rain  water,  at  which  the  herds 
were  drinking.  This  water  is  used  also  by  the  inhabitants  ; 
though  there  was  said  to  he  a  good  fountain  in  a  valley  north  of 
the  viUage.  The  whole  region  is  a  beantiM  tract  <n  conntiy, 
lying  east  of  the  district  around  Tibnln,  and  connected  with  it. 
The  village  too  is  large,  and  looked  thrifty ;  and  the  people 
seemed  comparatively  comfortable. 

Thursday,  May  20th. — We  left  Meis  at  6.10,  goiiig  down 
immediately  into  a  small  plain  or  basin  on  the  north,  extending 
from  west  to  east  ;  which  was  said  to  have  no  outlet,  and  to 
become  a  lake  in  winter.    It  was  now  under  cultivation.  The 

'  Cumoly,  pp.  264^  878, 460.  •  BlUlellL  Saor.  1848.  p.  11.— Ibid. 

'  Br.K>ard,  c.  7.  p.  173,  "<  V.le»  Ncph-  1849,  p.  374  sq. 
tiiliiu,  quaj  ,  .  .  abuiidut  omuibuis  iMiuiii.       *  Bearings  ut  3.05 :  ol-IIumiweh  ir>4"'. 

MonctrantariUic magna: ruiiUB,6tMpllklir»  Tell  el-Feras  127".    Kedes  180  .  Khu> 

pdoherrima  antiqnonim."  mihoh  183^    Muhoibib  305\  llulei.lii 

•  See  Vol  II.  p.  489.  [iii.  355.]  W.  \  m.— Bearing  at  a.20:  Muheibib  W. 

«  BnU.  dttla  Soe^  4e  CKtegr.  Sept  1889,  —Ax  asfi^  KbanSMh  bora  181*. 
p.  144. 
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region  liere  ia  liigh,  aud  too  cold  for  tlie  raising  of  cotton.  The 
hills  bc^re  tis  were  coveted  with  oak  trees.  At  6.30  and  6.35 
we  passed  the  heads  of  two  Wadys,  going  westward  to  another, 
called  Wady  el-Jemal,  which  runs  to  the  Lltftny.    At  7  o'clock 

wo  had  an  extensive  ])n)spect  towards  the  west,  including  the 
fortress  of  Ti])nin.'  Continninp:  to  nscenfl,  we  came  at  7.15  to 
tlie  ])n)w  south  of  liiiuin,  enininaiidiug  a  wide  and  noble  view 
of  the  Hulc.'li  below  m  on  the  ripclit.' 

The  prospect  was  a  splendid  one.  In  the  far  distance  Jebcl 
Silmiin  was  visible,  with  much  snow  still  upon  it.  Near  at 
hand,  ovcragainst  m  in  the  northeast,  was  Jehel  esh-Sheikh, 
having  strips  of  snow  and  ice  running  down  fiom  the  snnunit,  ap- 
parently in  ravines. 

The  whole  plain  of  the  Huleh  was  before  us,  cultivated  quite 
down  to  the  marsh  ;  and  more  extensive  than  both  marsh  and 
lake  together.  We  thought  we  could  here  trace  clearly  the 
various  streams  flowing  tlirough  the  plain,  and  distinguish 
accurately  their  points  of  junction.  These  I  carefully  noted  ; 
but  the  subsequent  result  taught  me  a  lesson  in  respect  to  judg- 
ments formed  under  such  circumstances ;  I  mean,  when  lookii^ 
down  from  a  lofty  point  of  view  upon  an  extensive  tract  <n 
country  l)elow.  A  few  days  afterwards,  when  I  came  to  traverse 
the  Htlleh,  and  follow  the  streams  to  their  junction,  most  of  my 
notes  })roved  to  be  entirely  wrong.  Here  too,  Hunin,  Abil,  and 
MutuUeh,  were  in  sight  before  us  on  the  western  hills. 

Setting  oft'  again  at  7.30,  and  descending,  we  reached  Hunin 
at  8  o'clock.  Here  arc  the  ruins  of  a  large  fortress,  with  a  poor 
village  adjacent  to  it  on  the  south.  The  place  is  in  a  notch  of 
the  mountain,  running  northwest  and  southeast^  and  cleaving 
the  mountain  nearly  half  way  to  its  base.  In  this  notch  is  a  low 
and  broad  Tell,  on  whieli  the  ruins  and  village  are  situated. 
Tlie  narrow  valley  towards  the  northwest  nms  to  the  Lit  Any. 
On  tlie  east  tliere  is  a  small  shallow  Wady  descending  stee])ly 
towards  the  Hnloh.  Ilunin  belongs  to  the  distnct  of  Belad 
Bcsh&rah  ;  and  a  branch  of  the  family  of  the  ruling  Sheikhs 
formerly  resided  here.  But  since  the  great  earthquake  of  Janu- 
ary lBd7,  no  part  of  the  castle  has  Men  habitable  ;  and  these 
feudal  clueft  have  all  settled  in  and  around  Tibnln.* 

The  more  ancient  fortress  occupied  a  large  area,  including 
the  greater  part  of  the  ground  now  covered  by  the  viUage  on 
the  south.  The  later  Turkish  fortress,  also  now  in  ruins,  with 
nine  or  ten  round  towers,  took  in  only  about  a  third  part  of  the 

>  Beuings  at  7t  TOmln  874*.   M&run  tSlleli  25°.    KM'nt  es-Sobeibeb,  near  B&< 

2?rr.  Makeiblb2ir.  el*lCdlk^900*.  nia^,  74^   AbU  32 \ 

Meii  21  r.  *  W.  M.  Thomaoa  in  Biblioth.  Sftcra, 

•  Bearings  at  7.16 1  UtOnS',  «l-Uo-  1616,  p.  20a 
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game  area  on  tlie  north.  At  the  northwest  corner  and  along  the 
whole  of  the  northern  side,  the  solid  rock  of  the  foundation  is 
cut  away,  forming  a  fosse  in  some  parts  twenty  feet  decj)  and 
nearly  as  many  broad  ;  close  ujion  the  inside  of  which  tlie  wall 
is  built.  On  the  east  the  wall  is  carried  along  the  brow  of  the 
Tell.  In  this  Dorthern  and  later  portion  no  remains  of  antiquity 
are  viffible,  except  a  few  amall  bevelled  stones  on  the  eastern 
side,  and  also  near  the  Torldsh  portal  in  the  south  side.  Hete 
is  a  beTelled  stone  of  laiger  dimensionB.  A  few  other  bevelled 
stones  are  found  in  dififerent  parts  ;  and  some  are  built  into  the 
walls  of  the  houses  of  the  villar^e.  In  the  village,  outside  of 
the  later  fortress,  is  a  tine  ancient  portal  nearly  complete,  built 
of  large  bevelled  stones  still  in  their  place,  with  grooves  for  the 
doors;  it  is  the  finest  fragment  among  all  the  remains.  A 
peculiar  feature  of  this  ruin  consists  in  several  pieces  of  ancient 
wdl  built  of  unhewn  stones ;  that  is,  of  stones  broken  to  a 
smooth  fece,  bat  not  sqnared,  and  laid  up  in  this  rude  irregular 
manner.  Such  fragments  of  wall  are  fomid  in  several  parts  of 
the  fortress.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  tin  like  elsewhere. 
The  fortress  must  anciently  have  been  a  place  of  great  strength  ; 
but  its  jiresent  appearance  disapjwinted  us,  as  not  equal  to  the 
reports  we  had  heard  respecting  it.  From  it  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  lake  is  visible.'  The  place  was  visited  in  1843  by 
the  Bey.  W.  K.  Thomson  * 

It  is  difficult  to  account  fer  the  position  of  this  ancient 
f  )r tress,  except  as  commanding  the  plam  of  the  Hilleh  below. 
That  it  must  have  existed  in  the  days  of  the  Israelites,  seems 
hardly  to  admit  of  question.  Yet  I  am  not  aware  of  any  ]>lace 
named  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  which  it  can  be  regarded  as 
corresponding,  with  any  degree  of  probability  ;  unless  it  be  Beth 
Jiehob,  called  also  Btfiohj  a  city  and  perhaps  a  district  not  for 
from  the  city  Dan.  Six  hundred  Danites,  it  is  said,  came  to 
Laish,  to  "a  people  quiet  and  secure,"  fer  fiom  Sidon,  and  in 
the  valley  (deep  plain)  "  that  is  Isy  Beth-Rehob •  there  they 
built  a  city  and  called  it  Dan.  But  the  city  Dan,  as  we  shall 
see,  was  situated  at  Tell  el-K§dy.*  The  same  Rehoh  is 
probably  meant,  wlien  it  is  said  of  the  spies  sent  from  Kadesh- 
barnea,  that  they  searched  the  land  "unto  "Rehol),  as  one  gocth 
to  Hamath."'  It  is  hardly  probable  tliat  the  spies  went  beyond 
the  usual  northern  limit  of  Palestine  at  Dan  ;  and  from  that 
point  the  direct  way  to  Hamath  is  up  through  the  Wady  et- 

'  Beariogsfrom  Ufinin:  Kul'at  B^LoLls      •  yjeb  S'n— p-^nb  "lex  JndiL 


•  See  BibliotK  Sacra,  1846^  ^  901  I4.  •  BA,  TWn  ibb  3h-m».  Nvn.  !«» 
Bitter  Eidk.  XV.  pi  242  Ki.  21. 
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Tc'iin  aiul  the  BOka'a.'    To  all  theBC  circumstances  the  position 
of  Iluniu  well  corresponds  ;  and  we  shall  perhaps  not  greatly 
err,  if  we  Ngaid  it  as  representiDg  the  ancient  Beth-Behoo.' 
We  set  off  again  from  HfUiln  at  8.35 ;  and  croflBing  a  de- 

presaion  we  struck  tip  northeast  between  the  mountain  and  a 
lower  hill  on  the  right  through  a  wooded  tract.    We  came  at 

8.50  to  the  top  of  the  ascent;  and  then  descondcil  for  a  time  in 
tlie  Fame  direction,  through  a  narrow  vallov  with  green  bushes 
and  8tri})s  df  wheat  not  yet  ripe.  Afterwards  wc  kept  on  at  the 
same  level  along  the  declivity,  considerably  above  the  j)lain  ;  the 
trees  having  ceased  as  we  descended.  We  crossed  several  spurs 
and  Wadys ;  one  of  the  latter  descending  towards  Ahil,  to^the 
Derdftrs^.  Climbing  the  steep  northern  declivity,  we  had  Abil 
on  our  right  at  1).30,  a  little  below  us.  It  lies  on  a  marked 
Tell ;  which,  below  the  summit,  has  an  offset  ttnvartls  the  south. 
It  is  situated  upon  the  east  side  of*  the  Derdarah,  llio  stream 
comiuir  from  Meri  'Aviln.  Abil  is  inliabitcd  bv  Christians.  We 
could  here  see  the  chasm  by  wliich  the  stream  comes  down,  very 
narrow  and  deep,  almost  as  if  artificial.  It  issues  from  the  Merj 
on  the  cast  of  el-MutQlleh  ;  then  makes  a  deep  turn  westward 
between  the  two  villages  ;  and  continues  down  on  the  west  of 
AbiL  The  latter  is  caSed  also  sometimes^  on  account  of  its  fine 
wheat,  Abil  cl-Kamh. 

This  Abil  may  well  be  regarded,  as  representing  the  ancient 
Abel  or  Abel  Belli  Maachah  of  this  region,  known  to  us  in 
Scripture.  It  probably  had  the  latter  name,  a.s  lying  near  Beth 
Maachah  ;  from  which  it  is  also  distinguished.^  Once  it  is 
called  Abel-maim.^  It  is  twice  mentioned  with  other  places  in 
the  order  from  north  to  south ;  once,  Ijon  (Ucb.  'lydrij  Arab. 
'Ayto),  Dan,  Abel,  and  all  Cinneroth  ;  and  again,  Ijon, 
Abel,  Janoah,  Kedesh,  Hazor,  Gilead." '  These  notices  all  cor- 
respond well  to  the  position  of  Abil. — That  this  place  is  the  true 
Abel  of  Scripture,  rather  than  Ibl  el-Hawa,  situated  on  the 
ridge  between  Merj  'Ayfin  and  Wady  et-Teim,  is  probable  for 
two  reasons.  The  former  lies  on  a  Tell  like  most  of  the  ancient 
strong  cities  ;  and,  further,  its  situation  is  such,  that  the  series 
**  Ijon,  Dan,  Abel,"  as  above,  is  not  unnatural  ;  which  would 

'  So  too  "  tli'»  Syrians  of  Reth-Reboh,"  '  There  wa«  another  Ilehob  in  the  trilie 

spoken  of  in  2  .Sam.  10,  G,  are  in  v.  8  of  Axher,  further  west ;  Jo«ih.  lU,  28i.  SO. 

nUled         Syriam  of  Beholk.'*  Comp.  21, 81.  Jadg;  1, 81. 

KittorT\'.p.  21S.— Thephra«jn«n  ifisb  »  2  Sara.  20,  14.  18. 

aeems  in  Num.  13,  21,  to  be  fkm  in  iti  «  2  Chr.  16,  4  ;  comji.  1  K.  Ifi,  20. 

atnct  meamng,  **m  men  oome  [go]  to  i  ,  u-  ic         t     a  ^  o  ,0  j  1- 

HMDfttl)             KT,Klish  version.  ^  I,;  all  '  ^  ^'       20.  Joe.  Antt.  8.J2.  4.  Jo- 

other  pauagia  th.-  phnise  rcfc  w  to  a  point  '7°™  OOWmifced  film  AfitX- 
in  tiie  extreme  northern  border  of  Pales- 

tine  ;  <u>  .Iit.l^.  :\  'A.  1  K.  8,  65.  •to.    Sm  *  2  K.  15,  29. 
below,  at  the  end  of  Sect.  XLL 
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not  be  the  case  with  Ibl  el-Hawa,  lying  as  it  does  noriheast  of 

The  village  el-MutOlleh  is  inhabited  by  Dnizes  ;  and  is  the 
most  southern  spot  occupied  by  that  portion  of  the  sect  which 
clusters  around  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  It  and  Abil  are  alRo  the 
most  southem  villages  of  the  district  Meij  ' Ayilbi.  M utiQleh  lies 
upon  the  hill  bordering  upon  the  Meij,  through  which  the  Der- 
dftmh  breaks  down  ;  and  enjoys  a  commanding  view  of  the 
great  basin  of  the  Hilleh.  Hence  its  name,  which  signities  *  a 
look  out,'  or  rather  '  a  look  down/  But  from  most  of"  tlie  Merj 
itHclf  the  vilhige  is  not  visible.  Its  site  is  more  than  two  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  Merj. 

While  thus  in  view  of  Abil  and  el-Mutulleh,  we  were  upon 
a  small  elsTated  plain,  drained  towards  the  northwest  a 
Wady  in  that  quarter.  We  were  now  approaching  the  end  of 
the  moontain  on  our  lefl,  and  at  9.40  could  look  across  the 
L!t&ny  and  up  Wady  Jermfik  to  the  high  r^on  around  Jerj^l'a. 
Very  soon  also  the  castle  esh-Shilkif  came  out  from  behind  the 
mountain,  perched  high  upon  what  appeared  from  this  side  like  a 
lofty  wall.  The  Wady  which  drains  the  little  plain  soon  opens 
out  into  a  broad  valley  or  cultivated  tract,  extending  to  the 
Lituny  at  a  point  not  far  south  of  the  castle.  It  was  full  of 
wheat  fields  and  olire  groves ;  and  in  it  on  the  southern  side 
was  the  large  village  of  Kefr  Kily,  which  at  9.50  here  N.  35"*  W. 
half  a  nule  distant.  Further  down,  on  the  same  side,  where  the 
higher  ground  descends  towards  the  Litiiny,  stands  the  larger 
village  of  Deir  Mimfis,  which  we  had  before  seen  from  the 
castle. — At  this  valley  the  mountains  on  the  south  terminate  l 
further  north  are  only  the  lower  hills  around  the  Merj. 

There  w^as  now  a  gentle  descent ;  and  at  10  o'clock  we 
reached  the  brow  of  the  Meij,  and  looked  down  upon  it  in  its 
whole  extent.  It  is  a  heautifol  oval  plain,  surrounded  by  not 
high  hills ;  its  longest  diameter  being  from  N.  N.  W.  to  S.  S.  E. 
about  three  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  about  two  miles.  It  is 
separated  from  Wady  et-Teim  on  the  east,  and  from  the  valley  of 
the  Litany  on  the  west,  only  by  these  linos  of  hills.  The  whole 
plain  is  level  like  a  floor ;  and  is  well  watered  and  mostly 
uuder  cultivation.  A  portion  of  it  is  pasture  ground,  to  which 
we  came  afterwards  ;  and  beyond  the  middle  is  a  grove  of  trees 
and  bushes. — ^Here  we  stopped  some  twenty  minutes  for  rest. 

We  now,  at  10.25  descended  into  the  Meij ;  and  at  10.40 
crossed  the  great  road  leading  from  tlie  Htileh  by  Muttllleh  to 
the  Jisr  el>KhQrdela  near  the  castle.  The  road  we  were  follow- 
ing led  directly  to  Kliiyam  on  Ihe  northeastern  hills.   At  10.55 

'  TIio  like  view  is  given  by  W.  >r.    comp.  213,  2U.    E.  Sinitli  in  Ms.  Jotir.' 
TlioiUM'n,  in  IMblioth.  Sacr.  lS4<i.  p.  204,   AprU  25,  1S44.    Hitter  Krdk.  XW.^HU 
Vol..  III.  -32 
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we  cro88c<l  a  suiall  Rtream  coming  from  the  west ;  ami  at  11.10 
came  to  the  principal  stream  of  the  Meij.  It  was  now  stopped 
by  a  dam  jiist  ^ow  the  path,  for  the  purpose  of  inigation  ; 
aod  men  were  washing  sheep  in  the  pond  urns  Conned.  The 

water  was  too  deep  to  be  forded  at  the  road  ;  and  we  therefore 
struck  up  along  the  west  Imnk  of  the  stream,  through  fields  in 
wliich  many  people  were  plougliing.  We  found  at  last  a  good 
crossing-place  ;  the  stream  was  not  large,  ]>ut  the  channel  is  in 
many  jihiees  m'lTV.  We  came  into  our  road  again  at  11.30, 
having  lust  ten  minutes  by  our  circuit ;  and  stopped  immedi- 
ately at  a  small  Ibontaln  foit  Innch,  under  fig  tiees. 

0])i)08ite  to  us,  on  the  left,  were  the  pastures  of  the  Merj ; 
where  at  this  time  many  horses  were  tethered,  belonging  proba- 
bly to  the  government.  There  were  several  tents  for  their 
keepers.  We  had  crossed  a  ]>()rtion  of  the  tract,  and  admired  the 
luxuriant  pasturage  ;  the  white  clover  l)eing  in  some  parts  eight 
inelu's  high.  We  liad  seen  the  same  yesterday  around  Kedea. 
In  this  region,  for  the  tirst  time,  we  fell  in  with  the  tall  silver 
poplars,  so  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus. 

Setting  off  ag^  at  12.30,  we  soon  diveiged  IWnn  the 
Ehiyam  road  towards  the  left,  on  a  road  leading  to  Judeideh, 
in  order  to  visit  the  large  Tell  at  the  nortibwestem  extremity  of 
the  Merj.  In  ten  minutes  we  were  opposite,  as  we  supposed,  to 
the  great  fountain  of  the  Merj,  situated  (as  we  had  heard  an<l  as 
Dr  Smith  had  been  told  on  a  former  journey ')  in  tlie  northern 
part  of  the  grove  of  trees  on  our  left.  But  at  12.50  tliere  was 
on  our  left  a  large  reservoir,  or  rather  a  solid  wall  or  dam,  now 
broken,  below  hirge  fountains  Issuing  from  under  a  low  bank ;  and 
evidently  intend^  to  raise  the  water  to  a  sufficient  height  for 
mills  or  for  irrigating  the  whole  |)lain.  When  I  passed  this  way 
again  the  next  week  with  Mr  Thomson,  we  understood  that  this 
was  the  main  fountain,  the  tnie  Birket  DcRldrah. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  we  struck  across  the  fields  without  a 
path,  directly  towards  tlie  Tell.  At  1.05  we  crossed  with  some 
dithculty  a  rividet  from  a  narrow  arm  of  tlie  jdain  running  up 
northeast ;  and  at  1.10  reached  the  foot  of  the  Tell.  It  is 
usually  known  as  Tell  Dibbin,  from  a  village  not  £gur  distant ; 
and  is  also  called  Tell  Nfima.  Id  the  phiin,  on  the  north  and 
northeast,  at  the  &ot  of  the  Tell,  are  traces  of  ruins  ;  among 
which  we  £>und  fragments  of  columns.  The  ascent  of  the  TeU 
is  very  steep  nn  this  side.  The  top  is  a  level  tract  of  consider- 
able extent,  umler  good  cultivation,  with  a  few  traces  of  lieaps  of 
stones,  as  of  former  buildings  ;  and  perhaps  of  walls  on  the  east 
and  west.  The  lieight  of  the  Tell  above  the  plain  is  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  feet,  according  to  the  measurement  of  Dr  Do 

'  Ms.  Joura.  April  20,  l6iL 
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Forest/  Along  its  eastern  foot  runs  the  great  road  from  Sidoa 
to  Hftsbeiya  and  Damasciis,  coming  up  nom  the  Jisr  el-KhOr- 
dela.  Tms  is  the  most  lefvel  and  feasible  of  all  the  routes 
between  DamaocuB  and  the  coast ;  and  perhaps  the  only  one  on 

which  a  carriage  road  could  well  be  oonstructed.' 

The  plain  of  the  Merj  at  this  upper  end  is  1822  feet  above 
the  sea,  according  to  Dr  De  Forest.  Although  tlic  ])lain 
api^ears  so  level,  it  yet  declines  greatly  towards  tlie  south  j  being 
some  330  feet  lower  in  that  part,  towards  iMutulleh. 

This  Tell  Dihbin  is  a  noble  site  for  a  city  ;  overlooking  as 
it  does,  the  whdd  plain  of  the  Meij,  and  CMrnnanding  one  of  the 
great  roads  between  the  seacoast  and  the  interior.  Unmistaka- 
ble traces  likewise  show,  that  in  very  ancient  times  the  place 
was  occupied  by  a  city.  Shall  we  perhaps  be  wrong  in  re^ud- 
ing  it  as  tlie  site  of  the  ancient  Ijon  (Heb.  ly^n),  the  name  of 
which  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  Arabic  'Ayiui  ?  ^  ^Ve  have 
a  like  analog}'  iu  the  case  of  Jabesh-gik'ad  ;  where  its  name  as 
a  city  lias  perished,  but  has  been  handed  down  in  connection  with 
the  valley,  Wady  Yabia.  Ijon  is  twice  mentioned  as  the  north- 
ernmost dr  the  cities  in  this  region ;  once  where  Benhadad,  at  the 
call  of  Asa,  ravages  Ijon,  Dan,  Abel,  and  all  Oinneroth  and 
again  when  Tiglath-pileser  invaded  the  land,  and  carried  away 
into  captivity  the  inhabitants  of  "  Ijon,  and  Abel,  and  Janoah, 
and  Kedesh,  and  Ilazor."*  After  the  captivity  Ijon  is  no  more 
heard  of ;  and  its  Tell  and  a  few  fragments  are  all  that  remain 
to  mark  its  probable  site.' 

We  left  the  foot  of  the  Tell  at  1.15,  by  the  Sidon  road  and 
hastened  on  towards  Hfisbeiya ;  passing  up  northeast  through 
the  long  narrow  arm  of  the  plain,  beforo  mentioned.  In  it  was 
the  brook  we  had  crossed ;  which  seemed  at  one  place  on  our 
right  to  have  once  had  a  large  dam,  now  broken.  Ati2  o'clock 
we  rose  from  the  extremity  of  this  arm  upon  a  small  higher 
plain.'  This  we  now  crossed  towards  the  ridge  wliich  separates 
it  Irom  Wady  et-Teim.    The  plain  terminated  at  2.15 ;  and 

'  Bearings  firom  Tell  Dibhtn  :  cl-Jndei-  *  The  poeetble  identity  of  Bon  and 

deb  N.   Tamn  Nlhm  IV.   Khijam  187%  wm  sn^eated  hy  the  reviewer  of 

«3oHlirrlw«h  189%  MeaUiad  211*.   el>  Banmei's  PnlftHina  In  the  MOndiner  OeL 

KIiurcHu  I,  L'-JS  .  Kuluat  24r .— M.  .-Mi  ul  Anzci^-t  n,  IS.nn,  ,,.  0i)2.    Ho  writ-  s  Iiuw- 

u  a  sammit  with  n  Wely  uortk  of  Uunia,  ever  Adachun.    'i'bo  same  suggvstiuu  was 

overiooking  the  Merj.  ma^  nidepeiideiitij  in  my  fortner  work, 

*  Comp.  W.  M.  Thomson  fai  BlUioth.  (><lit.  1,  Vol.  III.  p.  .Itn.  nn  !  .\\^\^.  p.  130. 
Saor.  1846,  p.  207.  The  identity  ia  aseumed  by  W.  M.  Thom- 

*  Heb.  li^K  pr.  *•  nun,'  1  K.  15,  20.  ^aa  in  Bibliotfa.  Sao.  1846,  p.  204;  oomp. 
2  K.  15,  29.  ■  2  Chr.  16,  4.    St  pt.  MAp  ^  214.    Rittcr  Erdk.  XV.  p.  241  aq. 

2  Chr.  16,  4.    Joenkhos  Ai^,  Antt.  8.  *  Bearings  at  2  o'clock:  Kh&lwAt  el- 

13.  4.    The  Arahie  *Ay«^n  has  oha^ed  Bivad  72%   Ibl  135%   Tell  DIbUn  224%' 

the  yl/r/"  to in,  and  (dignifies 'fountafi*'  el-Khurt«ihrli  220  .     Kubi'&t  231%  d- 

«  1 IL  15,  20.   2  Chr.  16,  4.  Judeideh  262%   Neby  Siiud  ?  S24% 
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just  tlierc  a  Wtuly  breaks  down  tlirougli  the  riflge  to  the  Nahr 
Hasbdny.  Its  high  southern  declivity  is  prettily  wooded.*  The 
path  keeps  along  high  on  the  noraiem  ode ;  and  at  2.30  we 
turned  north  around  uie  shoulder  of  the  mountain. 

The  Hasbrmy  was  now  deep  below  us  in  its  narrow  dell ; 
while  immediately  overagainst  us  J ebel  esh-Sheikh  towered  in 
grandeur.  Here  for  tlie  first  time  I  l)€came  aware  of  the  lower 
parallel  rid«;e  along  the  western  side  of  Horraon,  perliaps  two 
thirds  as  high  as  the  main  ridge  ;  and  separated  from  the  latter 
by  lofty  and  almost  inaccessible  valleys.  This  lower  ridge  has 
been  mentmed  by  no  traireUer.'  OppiDBiie  to  the  point  where 
we  now  were,  an  enoimous  goige,  Wady  Shib'a,  breaks  down 
through  this  parallel  ridge  ;  and,  crossing  an  open  Rloi)e  at  its 
foot,  cleaves  again  the  line  of  rocky  hills  which  border  the 
stream  of  Wady  et-Teim.  Further  north,  this  valley  of  the 
Hasbdny,  here  so  narrow,  opens  out  into  a  fine  basin  of  cul- 
tivated land  ;  the  bottom  of  wliich  is  covered  with  olive  and 
mulberry  trees,  and  the  western  slope  tilled  to  the  top ;  while 
the  eastern  side  is  too  rocky  for  tillage,  except  in  patches. 

We  now  descended  very  steeply  towards  the  north  into  this 
hasin ;  and  reached,  at  2.45,  the  large  mined  Kh&n  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  This  was  a  quadrangle  eighty  paces  square ; 
with  ornamented  entrances  from  the  east  and  west.  It  is  now 
only  a  place  for  holding  a  great  weekly  fair  on  Tuesdays  ;  at 
which  the  jieasantry  collect  from  all  the  region  round  aViout,  to 
buy  and  sell  whatever  they  have  need  of,  or  wush  to  dispose  of. 
The  Khan,  it  seems,  was  not  sulBciently  capacious  for  the 
Tenders  to  expose  their  wares ;  and  hence  some  sixty  stalls, 
arranged  in  rows,  have  been  erected  for  that  purpose  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill  south  of  the  Khfin.' 

Keeping  the  road  on  the  west  side  of  the  stream,  we  bad  at 
3  o'clock  the  village  of  Kaukaba  high  above  us  on  the  left  hand 
slope,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  At  3.25  we  reached  the 
northern  part  of  the  basin,  where  tlie  valley  again  Incomes 
narrow.  Here  we  forded  the  river,  a  fine  large  full  stream  from 
the  great  fountain  not  far  above  ;  and  having  at  this  point  a 
mill-race  and  mill  on  its  western  bonk.  From  the  fi>rd  we  pro- 
ceeded up  the  valley  eastward  to  HAsbeiya.  The  valley  is  called 
Wady  BOsts ;  it  is  at  first  quite  open  and  broad ;  then  narrow 

*  South  of  this  wooded  tract,  on  the  top  '  It  is  dMcribed  in  the  valoablo  GeolO'- 

of  the  ridge,  lies  Ibl ;  from  which  the  fol-  gical  Report  of  Dr  Anderson,  published 

lowin^i  bpiiriiigs  w  t-re  taken  in  1S44 :  .lu-  Inter  in  the  Mime  venr,  appended  to  IJeut. 

dcideb  SfJV.    Khivam  210^%    Meahhod  Lvnch's  rvport ;  sec  Ljnch*«  Official  Bo- 

222'.  Tene)-H(lrriwehl96^  KefrShAtm  port,  18r>2,  p.  112  sq. 

118^".     Kefr  HumAm  108  .     Hnsheiyet  '  Sec  W.  M.  Thomaon  in  BiUktik  Sm. 

el-Kukh«r  95|'.    'Ain  Jurfa  65  .   Abu  1S46,  p.  l^Q, 
KuobOiBr.  Nehy  Syod  826*. 
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and  rocTcy,  and  the  road  cvcrywliere  most  execrable.  Tlio 
stones  are  volcanic.  At  3.55  we  were  opposite  the  western  jiurt 
of  the  town  ;  and  passing  still  up  the  valley  around  the  project- 
ing lull  on  wliioli  the  city  liesi  we  came  at  4.05  to  the  nufldon 
house  in  the  eastern  part 

Here  we  Ibnnd  the  Bev.  Mr  Thomson  of  Sidon,  who  had 
heen  awaiting;  our  arriwil  for  two  or  three  days.  The  house  was 
occupied  by  John  Wortabet,  a  pupil  of  tlie  missionaries  ;  who 
already  had  charn;e  of  the  recently  formed  Protestant  church  in 
ITasbeiya,  of  wliich  he  has  since  been  ordained  and  installed  as 
pastor.  His  niotlier  and  sister  were  residing  with  him  ;  the 
latter  likewise  educated  in  the  missionary  schools.  In  this 
welcome  home  I  was  detained  for  four  days,  by  the  iUnees  which 
still  hung  upon  me.  To  the  inmates  of  that  home  I  owe  many 
thanks  for  their  kind  offices  and  unwearied  hospitality. 

We  paid  olf  our  muleteers,  who  had  been  hired  only  until  we 
should  reach  this  place.  They  had  often  quarrelled  anionf]^ 
themselves,  so  tliat  I  had  no  desire  to  retain  them  longer  ;  more 
especially  as  there  was  a  prospect  of  beins;  detained  here  for 
several  days.  One  only  was  kept  to  accompany  Dr  Smith  to 
Beirftt. 

Fndapf  May  21s^.  Dr  Smith  and  Bashid  left  very  early 

for  Sidon,  which  they  reached  at  evening  ;  and  arrived  at  BeirCit 
early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day.  Of  all  our  former  com* 
vany,  only  Besharah  was  now  left  to  me ;  and  he  remained 
faithful,  active,  and  obliging  to  the  end.  Mr  Thomson  took 
henceforth  the  ])lace  of  Dr  Smith,  and  had  brouglit  with  him 
his  head  family  servant ;  so  that  all  our  travelling  arrangements 
continued  as  before. 

Both  this  day  and  the  following  I  remained  quiet,  and 
mostly  in  hed.  Mr  Wortahet  had  studied  medicine  Under  the 
three  missionary  ])hysiciana  then  in  the  country ;  ^  and  to  his 
advice,  coupled  with  rest,  I  owe  my  speedy  recovery.  The  time 
did  not  pass  heavily  ;  as  T  was  interested  in  this  near  view  of 
native  manners  and  customs,  and  also  of  the  daily  experience 
of  the  missionaries  in  their  intereoiirae  with  the  people. 

A  cage  with  a  pair  of  cream-coloured  jiigeons  fn)m  Damas- 
cus huiig  in  the  piazza.  They  were  of  the  species  called  by  the 
Arahe  Ya  Katim,  fiom  the  reputed  sound  ^  their  cooing ;  but 
this  sound  is  very  difficult  to  be  made  out  by  Franks.  The 
swallows  too  made  themsdves  quite  at  home;  and  built  their 
nests  even  in  the  kitchen. 

Sunday^  May  23cf.  Public  worship  was  held  forenoon 
and  afternoon  in  the  large  parlour  of  the  mission  house,  which 

'  He  Im  dnoo  noabrad  ilio  honorary  degree  of  11 D.  torn  Tale  Gotk^n. 
Vol.  IlL-a2* 
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served  as  a  ehapeL  Mr  Wortabet  pieached  in  ihe  morning, 
md  Mr  ThomMm  in  the  afternoon.  The  audience  nnmbered 
horn  thirty  to  forty  ;  and  Bometonee  amounts  to  a  hundred.  I 

tried  to  be  present ;  but  a  i'aiutness  coming  over  me,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  to  my  bed. — A  subscription  was  already  on  foot 
for  erecting  a  Protestant  church  in  Hasbeiya;  and  a  building 
sufficiently  large  fur  the  wants  of  the  community  has  since  been 
completed. 

This  missionaiy  station  has  long  been  under  the  supervision 
of  Mesen  Thomson  and  Van  Dyck,  who  reride  at  Sidony  bnt 
frequently  visit  Hfisheiya  1fi>r  days  and  weeks  at  a  time.  The 

history  of  the  ProtcBtant  movement  in  Hfisbeiya  is  one  of  great 
interest ;  but  is  too  well  known  to  he  repeated  herc.^ 

Monday/,  May  24t/i.  Having  regained  my  strength  in  part, 
I  rode  out  towards  evening  with  Mr  Thomson  to  visit  the  foun- 
tain of  the  Jordan,  The  road  leads  down  along  the  northern  side 
of  the  valley  to  the  bridge  over  the  stream,  a  strong  stoue  btruc» 
ture,  nearly  half  a  mik  nnrth  of  the  foid  by  which  we  crossed  on 
Thursday.  The  fountain  is  some  thirty  rods  north  of  the 
bridge.  Here,  at  the  end  of  the  ridge  running  down  on  the 
north  of  Hdsbeiya,  is  a  volcanic  bluff  called  Kds  el-'Aujeh ;  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  fountain  bursts  forth  in  the  very  channel 
of  the  valley.'*  It  sends  forth  at  once  a  large  volume  of  water ; 
and  is  called  Neba'  el-Hasbany,  or  also  KAs  en-Neba*.  A 
strong  and  j)ennauent  dam  is  thrown  across  just  l)elow  the 
fountain.  A  head  of  water  is  thus  raised  and  a  small  pond 
formed,  from  which  the  water  is  turned  into  a  wide  mill-raoe. 
In  this  way  all  the  beauty  and  romance  of  the  spot  is  destroyed. 
The  fountain,  as  such,  is  not  visible;  except  that  just  above 
the  dam  the  water  is  seen  boiling  up  on  the  surface  of  the  pool, 
Mid  quite  across  it.  There  are  a  few  trees  along  the  bank,  and 
a  large  rock  rises  on  the  east  sitle  of  the  ])ool. 

Tlus  fountain  is  the  furthest  perennial  source  of  the  Jordan. 
We  passed  on  up  the  valley  for  some  distance  ;  but  found  at  this 
season  only  a  small  stream  coming  down  from  above,  said  to  be 
the  product  of  small  fountains  higher  up.  Indeed,  when  we 
crossed  the  valley  a  fow  days  afterwards  not  &r  above,  there  was 
at  first  no  stream  visible.  Yet  during  the  rainy  season  a  great 
body  of  water  descends  from  the  upper  part  of  Wady  et-Teim 
and  the  lu  ij^^hts  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  around  Rasheiya,  causing  a 
formidable  torrent  along  tlie  valley.    For  some  miles  above  the 

'  See  the  Anotwl  Reports  of  the  Amo-  yam  221°.    Meiihhad  2231°.  Kanksba 

liran  Board  of  Commiwiouers  for  Foreimi  2.57^  Hasbeiyn  ITiG'.  'Ain  KQnyeh  121% 

Mimona,  for  aeveral  years  poi^t ;  alio  the  Mimis  76\    Kufeir  r>;r.    l)liuiiL'il)ch  51\ 

Tohunea  of  tbo  Miwionaiy  Herald.  Libbeijra  Bb",  Coutm  of  the  Wa(^  ahovc^ 

a  BMiiuDi  flmn  Rit  «l-*Anieh,  above  58*. 
tfi»gBnfttoteiii»1844:Ibl8i»%  KU- 
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fountain  the  valley  is  narrow,  with  a  rocky  bed  ;  but  Still  higher 
up  it  a^ain  spreads  out  into  a  l)road  rolling  basin. 

We  now  proceeded  to  the  famous  bitumen  pits,  situated  on 
the  western  declivity,  opposite  the  foid  and  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  distant  from  the  latter.  The  suiftce  at  the  wells  is  a 
gentle  sbpe  ot  indurated  marl,  with  nodules  of  flint;  but 
nothing  to  indicate  bitumen.  There  are  some  twenty  or  thirty 
welb;  some  of  them  fifty  feet  deep.  New  ones  are  often 
opened ;  and  old  ones,  which  have  been  abandoned,  arc  some- 
times sunk  deeper.  The  ntrata  of  mineral  at  the  bottom  are 
then  worked  horizontally,  and  the  product  drawn  up  by  a  wind- 
lass. The  bitumen  is  hard,  and  is  regarded  as  of  the  huebt 
quality.  The  tract  and  the  welk  belong  to  the  government, 
and  are  fiumed  by  those  who  desire  to  work  them.  The  work- 
ing for  the  year  liad  ceased  a  few  days  before.  The  Utnmen  is 
sold  chiefly  at  Damascus.  It  is  mainly  used  on  vines,  to  keep 
off  insects  which  destroy  the  grapes.  It  melts  with  a  strong 
heat,  and  being  then  mixed  with  a  little  oil,  is  daubed  upon  the 
vine  near  its  root.* 

From  the  bitumen  pits  there  is  a  good  view  of  the  west  side 
of  Jebel  e.sh-!Sheikh,  and  of  its  lower  parallel  ridge.  The  lofty 
main  ridge,  as  here  and  elsewhere  seen  fiom  the  side,  has  two 
summits ;  of  which  the  northeastemmost  is  much  the  highest, 
perhaps  by  a  thousand  feet.  Both  of  these  were  now  marked 
with  strips  of  snow  and  ice  radiating  down  their  sides.*  The 
parallel  ridge  is  some  two  or  three  thousand  feet  lower  ;  and  runs 
the  wh(de  h^nj;th  of  esh-Sheikh,  fn)ni  near  Rasheiva  to  the 
southern  end  over  Banifis.  It  is  unbroken,  save  once  near  tlie 
village  of  Shib'a  ;  where  the  high  upper  valley  beginning  near 
the  northeastern  end  breaks  down  through  to  Wady  et-Teim.' 
Not  ihr  south  of  that  p(»nt  is  a  water-shed  in  the  hich  valley ; 
which  then  again  declines  towards  the  southwest,  and  descends 
to  the  southern  plain,  not  far  west  of  Brinias,  through  the  deep 
gorge  of  Wady  el-'Asal,  on  the  east  of  a  high  conical  peak. 

From  the  wells  there  is  a  view  of  the  higher  parts  of  the 
town  of  Hasbeiya.   We  returned  home  by  way  of  the  lord. 


'  See  also  Soetzen's  Reisen,  I.  pp.  324,  from  bolow.    He  speaks  of  the  ridge  mfh 

88S,  820,  330.  Burcklmrdt  Trav.  in  Syn'a  nin;^  out  towards  B&ni&s  as  much  lower 

Si.   Dr  Anderson's  GeoL  Keport,  in  than  that  mnmit.   Probably  in  looking 

Lynoh't  (MBdoI  Report,  1852,  pi  liS.  down  npon  H  longHndlnally,  ihe  lower 

*  The  Rev.  .T.  1..  Porter  of  Daiuuacas  summit  mt'iitioncfl  in  the  text  did  not  i)ro- 

visitod  the  summit  of  Henuon  in  the  au-  minentij  strike  the  eye.    See  Biblioth. 

tnmn  of  1868.  He  deNrib«e  the  Idi^ert  Saon.  1864,  p.  66. 

prak  ns  rompnsod  strictly  of  three  pcakfi,  •  j^e  ■bOT*^  87S. 
bo  ucar  each  other  as  to  appear  only  as  one 
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The  important  valley,  Wady  et-Teim,  was  the  refuge  of 
Derazy,  the  founder  of  the  Druse  religion,  early  In  the  eleventh 
centuiy ;  and  is  therefore  connected  with  the  earliest  histoiy  of 
that  Bingiilar  race.*   In  the  fourteenth  and  fiftoontli  centunee, 

the  valley  is  mentioned  hj  Abulfeda  and  edh-Dhilhiry.' 

The  short  vallev,  in  wiiich  Hasbeiva  almost  lies  hidden, 
commences  at  no  great  distance  east  of  the  town.'  The  head  of 
it  is  in  a  remarkable  amphitheatre,  enclosed  on  three  sides  by 
high  hills,  terraced  and  covered  with  vines,  fig  trees,  and  olive 
trees,  to  their  top.  The  western  part  is  formed  by  the  rocky  hill 
on  and  around  which  the  city  is  huilt,  projecting  from  the  flonth- 
em  hills,  and  confining  the  valley  to  a  narrow  dell  along  its 
northern  side  ;  thus  almost  coni[)k'ting  the  circle  of  the  amphi- 
theatre. The  hills  on  the  north  and  south  of  this  head  of  the 
valley  rise  not  less  than  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  above  it.  The 
eastern  side  is  still  hif^her  ;  the  western  much  lower.  The  toj) 
of  this  lower  projecting  hill,  above  the  narrow  valley,  is  occii])ied 
by  the  palace  (so  called)  of  the  Emir  and  its  appurtenances. 
Below  the  palace,  on  the  western  declivity,  is  the  Jewish  quarter. 
Back  of  uie  palace,  towards  the  south,  are  the  houses  of  the 
town  rising  &r  up  along  the  side  of  the  higher  hill,  and  covering 
a  large  space.  They  extend  also  down  the  northeastern  side  of 
the  lower  projecting  hill,  quite  to  the  bed  of  the  valley.  Indeed, 
they  have  already  begun  to  spread  across  the  channel  towards 
the  northeast  ;  where,  on  account  of  the  steepness  of  the  ground, 
the  buildings  stand  as  high  as  in  the  old  part  of  the  town.  The 
Busis,  alter  leaving  its  deli,  soon  expands  ;  and  its  channel, 
passing  throngb  a  wide  open  tract,  enters  tiie  Hashfiny  a  little 
above  the  for£ 

A  good  view  of  H^sbciya  is  obtainetl  from  the  northern  hill, 
on  the  road  leading  to  the  bridge,  which  we  followed  on  Monday. 
This  is  the  near  view,  looking  down  upon  the  whole  town.  The 

houst's  are  st  cii  extending  far  up  towards  the  south  and  south- 
west of  the  Emir's  jmlace  ;  and  then  on  the  east  down  to  the 
water-course  and  across  it.  This  last  is  the  Protestant  quarter. 
Another  beautiful  view  of  the  town  and  amphitheatre  is  from 
the  little  village  of  'Ain  Ktlnyeh,  directly  east  of  Hfisbciya, 

'  See  De  Sacy  Expos^  de  la  Kt  li;,'.  ilea  ml  \vc«k.«  in  tlie  pliicc  in  1844. — TJic  pftT- 

l)ruze«,  I,  p.  ci-clxxiii,  aq.  Hihliotli.  iSucra,  lier  trnvcllers  seem  not  t<»  liavo  visited 

184.S,  p.  220  sq.  Wady  ct  Toira.    Forer  von  Haimendmf 

•  Abuir.  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kuhlcr,  p.  20.  pa.wd  along  it  from  tlic  Iluh  h  to  tho 

edh-Dluhiry  spcnks  of  Wady  ct-Tcim  o«  a  BiikA'a  and  Ba'albek  in  I5G<; ;   p.  280, 

di'trift  in  tht-  province  of  Dama^cna,  con-  Nunih.    1616.     Se<'t/i'n  vi.'iiteil  lUKt  de- 

taiiiingSGO viUageti ;  aee Rosemn.  Analect.  scribed  tho  rc^on  iu  1806 ;  Keieen,  Berlin 

Arab.  III.  p.  22.    Lat  p.  46.  18S4.  I.  p.  823  nq.    ZachV  Monatl.  Cbrr. 

'  In  doscribini;  Il.ishi  iya  iukI  tlif  n^;;ion  XN'III.    pj).    3U»  -;V14       Tiien    foHinvc  l 

arouud,  I  have  tho  bciielit  of  a  maiiiwcript  Burckhanit,  Trav.  in  Svr.  pp.  82-4S.  Comp. 

jonriMl  bgr  Dr  E.  Sniih  j  who  spent  mn-  Bitter  Erdk.  XV.  IfiS 
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and  half  an  hour  distant,  on  the  very  brow  of  the  amphitheatre. 
A  third  and  more  distant  view  is  in  the  opposite  direction,  from 
the  high  ridge  west  of  Wady  el-Teim.  Looking  from  this  point 
about  E.  S.  E.  up  the  Wady  BQsis,  the  eye  takes  in  tlie  whole 
valley  and  ampmtkeatre  with  the  town.  Here  especially  the 
amphitheatre  is  seen  to  he  s  deep  basin  sank  in  the  midst  of  a 
broad  ridge  descending  from  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  westwards  ;  which 
basin  the  narrow  TaUey  drains  to  the  Hasbdny.  The  latitude 
of  Hasbeiya,  as  detcnnined  by  Lieut.  Lyncli,  is  N.  33^  25'  13". 

Large  quantities  of  grapes  are  raised  around  ITasbeiya  ;  the 
Boutliern  hill  is  covered  witli  vineyards.  The  grapes  are  mostly 
eaten  or  made  into  raisins ;  while  some  are  trodden  and  tlie  juice 
boiled  down  to  fonn  the  syrup  called  Diba.  Walking  out  one 
aUbemoon  with  Hb  Wortabet,  along  the  upper  water-course  in 
the  northeast  quarter,  we  came  upon  a  press  fer  the  preparation 
of  Dibs.  There  were  two  shallow  vats  side  by  side,  in  which  the 
grapes  were  trodden.  From  these  the  juice  was  drawn  off  into 
a  small  channel  outside,  and  conducted  into  three  smaller  and 
deep  vats,  where  it  was  left  to  settle  and  become  clear.  All  these 
vats  were  excavated  in  tlie  solid  rock.  The  juice  was  then  con- 
veyed to  a  large  boiler  just  below,  where  it  was  boiled  away  to 
the  proper  consistence  ;  and  then,  lastly^  was  put  to  oool  in  two 
or  three  still  smaller  vats. 

The  Emirs  of  HSsbeiya  are  a  Muslim  branch  of  the  house  of 
Sheh6b  ;  distinct  from  those  who  have  so  long  ruled  in  Mount 
Lebanon.  The  head  of  tlie  house  is  the  hereditary  governor  of 
the  district  of  Hasbeiya  ;  ])ut  dependent  of  course  upon  the  Pasha 
of  Damascus.  The  palace,  so  called,  is  a  shabby  concern  ;  but 
covers  a  large  plot  of  ground,  and  is  the  dwelling  of  various 
branches  of  the  ^mily*.  The  present  Emir  was  regarded  as  a 
weak  and  fiuthless  man,  blowing  hot  and  cold  wiui  the  same 
breath.  He  was  at  ibis  time  rather  fiivourably  disposed  towards 
the  missionaries,  and  Mr  Wortabet  was  acting  as  his  family 
physician.  Yet  he  was  ever  ready  to  vex  the  Protestants  ;  and 
was  even  now  revising  to  let  them  pay  their  taxes  except  as 
members  of  the  Greek  church  ;  directly  in  the  face  of  the  law 
and  of  tlie  })ractice  every  where  else. 

The  liighest  point  of  the  hill  above  Hasbaya  on  the  south, 
is  downed  by  a  Druzo  place  of  worship,  or  collection  of  chapels, 
called  Khfllwftt  el-Biyfid.  These  KhiUwehs  arc  generally  situ- 
ated quite  alone,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
or  the  borders  of  a  forest ;  and  from  this  their  solitary  position 
they  take  their  name,  signifying  *  solitude.'  They  arc  hardly 
distinguished  in  size  and  structure  from  common  dwelling 
hou.ses.  The  KhQlwat  el-Biyad  is  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
sacred  places  of  the  Druzes.   It  was  plundered  iu  1638,  after 
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the  decisivo  battle  of  Shib'a  ;  the  secret  adytum  was  entered  ; 
and  the  sacred  books  contained  in  several  chests  were  scattered 
thiougliout  the  countiy  and  the  world.* 

Tbe  KliOlwdt  el-Biyfid  is  distant  aboat  twenty  minutes  fiom 

Hdsbeiya  ;  and  is  eituated  a  few  rods  went  of  the  road  leading  to 

'Ain  jQrfa  and  Hibbariyeh.  The  position  commands  a  view 
over  the  Merj  'Ayiln  and  the  district  of  Shukif.  nearly  to  the 
8oa  ;  and  the  view  towards  the  fiouth  takes  in  the  Htdeh.  For 
extent  and  beauty  of  ])ro8pect  few  ])]ticos  equal  it." 

The  little  village  of  'Ain  KOnyeh,  half  an  hour  east  of  Tlas- 
beiya,  has  been  already  mentioned.  From  a  fine  foimtain  there,  a 
small  aqueduct  conveys  water  to  the  palace  of  the  Emirs  below. 
Hence  the  name  of  the  Tillage.' 

Another  village,  Shuweiya,  lies  fifteen  minutes  from  'Ain 
KOnyeli  hifj^hcr  up,  in  nearly  the  same  direction  from  Hasbeiya. 
It  is  inhal)itc'd  by  Druzes,  and  is  about  half  an  hour  distant 
from  the  KhOlwut  el-Biyad.  It  lies  on  another  ])cak  among  this 
ampliitheatre  of  hills.  This  ]K)int  is  higher  than  either  of  the 
preceding,  and  the  prospect  more  extensive,  but  less  interesting. 
Towards  the  north  the  village  of  'Ain  'Ata,  marked  by  a  white 
dome,  is  seen  high  up  near  we  base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  in  the 
district  of  Basheiya.  From  it  a  high  lidge  extends  down  to  the 
Easbany,  and  fonns  the  boundary  between  the  two  districts  of 
Rasheiya  and  Hasbeiya  ;  or,  as  they  are  called,  upper  and  lower 
Wady  et-Teim.  Between  this  ridge  and  the  BOsis,  two  Wadys 
descend  to  the  Hasbfiny.  The  northernmost  has  the  large 
Christian  village  of  Kufeir  on  its  northern  declivity  ;  and  the 
village  called  Khulwct  cl-Kufeir  on  its  southern.  The  southern 
Wady  is  mnoh  the  broadest ;  and  indeed  may  perhaps  be  le- 
garded  as  divided  into  two  by  a  low  ridge,  on  which  stands  the 
village  of  Mimis.  ITigher  up,  on  its  northern  side,  is  the  village 
of 'Ain  Tinta.  Kaukaba,  Libbeiya,  Neby  Sfifa  (or  Thelthatha), 
and  Muhaiilithch,  are  places  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  ridge 
which  borders  the  valley  of  the  Hasbany  on  the  west.  Alx)ve  Sliu- 
wciya,  towards  the  east,  only  a  narrow  ridge  separates  the  valley 
i)i  Miiuis  from  that  of  Shib'a  ;  and  connects  the  hill  of  8huwciya 

'  E.  Smith  in  Mbs.  HeraW,  184r>,p.  46.  Tell  cl-Hurruwoh  203^     Kliiynm  229'. 

The  same  writer  says  furthnr;  "Women  Bd  2S8  .     .ludoidoh  25^)^     Kul'at  psh- 

«»e  tiniversally  cxclnde<l  from  residing  in  Shukif  240 Kaiiknba  208".    Neby 'Aly 

Khniwchs ;  but  the  occupauts  otU-n  have  et-Tahir  2(14  '.    Ncbv  Sijiid  .301 Lib- 

tiieir  families  in  some  a^jMMit  building,  beiya  27°.    'Ain  KQnyeh  G7\    'Ain  'Ata 

At  Khulwat  el-Biyfid,  wo  were  told,  that  Shuweiya  SO".    Hibb&riyeh  147'. 

women  only  came  up  from  the  town  [U&s>  'Ain  Tannfirah  N.    cl-Mnhaiditlieh  88". 

baiTs]  in  tbe  morning,  to  cook  and  clean  '  Bearings  at  'Ain  Kunyeb,  1844  :  Mn- 

■nd  fcMp  bouM  for  tbe  men,  and  went  baiditbeb  84%   Kb&lw&t  el-Bijiid  245% 

down  ttg^  to  their  honses  in  the       in  KOTit  edk^^fiUf  846%  BUtmijm  870". 

tlic  evening,  not  being  allowed  to  lodge  OB  Nt  bv         892%    Tenm  NOu^  S.  peak, 

tbe  hiU;"  ibid.  82i»i% 

•  Bettingi  at  KUSlwIt  el-Biy  &d,  1844 1 
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with  the  moiintain  back.  Along  this  ridge  passes  tlie  road  from 
Hiisbeiva  to  Shib'a  ;  firom  which  also  there  branches  oQ  a  summer 
road  to  Damascus.' 

The  ridge  extending  down  firom  'Ain  Ktlnyeh,  on  the  north  of 
Hfisbeiya,  separaieB  Wady  Bdsts  from  the  valley  of  Mlmie ;  and 
has  at  its  lower  extremity  the  bluff  called  Bag  el-'Aujeh,  akeady 
mentioned.  The  elevation  of  several  points  in  and  around 
Hasbeiya  was  determined  by  Dr  De  Forest  the  same  year^  with 
the  aneroid  barometer^  as  follows : 


'  Bcarinjrd  nt  Shnweiyn,          :  'Ain  278J.    Judeideh  257\    Kul'nt  csli-STiukif 

'Atar>(!\  'Ain  TintaX-)!  .  Libbeiya  111°.  2r>r.    Ibl  241^  •    Kliiyam  239  .  Mesh- 

Dbtiiu'ibob  20}.    Mirais  5\    Neby  Sufa  hnd  283^.     Hibbartyeh  214".  el-FeHta 

20i°.    el.Mttluudith«h  83%    Kaakabft  247°.  'Ain  JOifa  261°.  lUabdya  281'. 
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FBOK  HABBSITA  TO  BAKIAB^  AHD  BACK. 

The  state  of  ar^itation  and  disquiet  among  the  Dmzcs  of 
Lebanon,  already  alluded  to,  had  not  yet  been  wholly  allayed. 
Strag«z:linj:!;  bands  of  that  people,  or  of  those  actmg  under  colour 
of  tlieir  name,  were  often  heard  of  in  these  regions,  as  comniit- 
ting  deeds  of  violence  and  roMx  ry,  8uch  rumours  reached  ua 
almost  daily  at  liubbeiya  ;  lying  as  it  does  on  one  of  the  main 
roads  between  the  DroEes  of  l^banon  and  those  of  Hanrdn ; 
and  itself  too  numbering  many  Dnuses  among  its  inhabitants, 
some  of  whom  are  men  of  influence.' 

Wliat  more  diiectly  affected  our  plans  was  the  report,  that  a 
party  of  fifteen  or  twenty  Dnizes  from  the  Metn  liad  posted 
themselves  in  a  wood  near  Baniris,  and  were  robbing  whomsoever 
they  pleased  ;  though  not  all  that  passed  that  way.  A  Jew  had 
been  robbed  on  Saturday,  and  several  peasants  on  Sunday. 
But  on  Monday,  an  English  gentleman  with  his  &niily,  including 
ihiee  ladies,  came  throng^  from  BAniiis  to  Hfisbei^  without 
seeing  any  one.  It  was  said  the  party  had  sent  defiance  to  the 
Emir  of  Hfisbeiya,  as  the  goyeraor  of  tiiie  district.  At  any  rate, 
that  functionary  was  cowed,  and  took  not  a  single  step  against 
the  marauders.  All  the  roads  to  Damascus  were  regarded  as 
unsiiie. 

As  we  purposed  to  set  off  for  Buuias,  if  possible,  on  Tuesday, 
we  took  the  precaution  to  obtain  a  letter  from  the  chief  Druze 
Bheikh  of  the  r«eion,  residing  in  H&sbeiya.*  He  gave  it  with 
feadiness ;  and  luso  agreed  to  send  with  us  two  of  his  own  people 
armed.  We  engaged  likewise  three  Dnuse  muleteera  for  tiie 
excursion. 

'  See  more  on  this  salgect,  p.  8,  above,  translation  is  sabjoised  in  Note  V,  end  of 
*  Am  tfaii  letter  is  a  modd  in  iti  wej, «  the  TohniMi 
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Tuesday,  May  2.V/i'.— This  moruin<:^,  to  tlie  astonisliment  of 
ever)'  one,  the  weather  threatened  rain ;  tiiid  two  shght  showers 
actually  fell.  As  my  Btrength  was  now  partially  restored,  we 
concluded  to  set  off  and  travel  loBiuelf.  Our  party  conflkted 
of  Mr  Thomson  and  myself,  onr  two  servants,  the  three  Dnize 
mtileteerSy  and  the  Sheikli's  two  armed  retainers.  An  active 
young  man,  desiring  to  go  to  Bdnias  on  business,  asked  permis- 
sion to  join  us  ;  and  made  himsolf  quite  usefid  during  the  ex- 
cnrKion.  We  sent  forward  tlie  nuileteers  and  ba^^prnnre  to  J iidei- 
deli,  with  one  of  the  armed  men  ;  we  ourselves  proposinp^  to  go 
with  the  other  by  way  of  Burghuz  and  the  chasm  of  the  Litany. 

We  left  the  mission  house  at  11  o'clock ;  reached  the  ford 
of  the  Hasbfiny  in  forty  minutes ;  and  turning  to  the  left,  came, 
at  11.50,  to  the  fork  of  the  road  to  Eauhaha.  We  passed  in 
sight  of  the  Khan,  where  there  was  this  day  a  regular  fair.  This 
is  much  frequented  by  the  people  of  Lebanon,  the  HOdeh,  Wady 
et-Tcim,  and  even  from  Hauran.  The  light  showers  to  day  had 
thinned  the  number  somewhat  ;  yet  we  saw  and  iMl  in  with 
many.  At  12.05  we  passed  just  under  Kaukaba  lying  high  on 
the  western  slope  ;  and  stopped  five  minutes  under  the  olivo 
'  trees  on  account  of  another  sprinkling  of  rain.  The  village,  as 
usual,  looked  much  the  best  when  seen  from  a  distance. 

A  broad  and  deep  valley,  well  cultivated,  extends  up  west- 
wards from  the  Khan,  breaking  through  the  western  ridpe  and 
cleaving  it  more  than  half  way  to  its  base.  The  ascent  in  it  from 
the  Has1)any  is  rrradual  and  gentle  ;  but  on  the  western  side, 
towards  the  Litany,  it  deseenils  suddenly  and  steeply  to  the  river 
just  below  the  bridjxe  of  Burglulz.  Through  tliis  notch  ]ivasscs 
the  road  from  the  Khan  to  tliat  bridge  ;  and  thence  up  the  side 
of  Lebanon  along  Wady  Sifsif  to  Kef  r  Hilneh  and  Jezzln.  *  The 
vallejr  of  this  notch  is  understood  to  separate  Meij  ' Ayiln  from 
the  district  of  H&Bibeiya ;  and  is  of  course  the  dividing  line,  in 
this  quarter,  between  the  Pashaliks  of  Sidon  and  Damascus. 

We  kept  along  from  Kaukaba  high  up  around  the  shoulder 
of  the  northern  hill  ;  and  then  descended  gradually  to  join  tlio 
road  from  the  Klian  upon  the  water-shed.  Tliis  we  struck  at 
12.30,  and  began  immediately  the  steep  descent  towards  the 
bridge.  At  12,50  we  stopped  on  tiic  plateau  of  the  little  Druze 
village  of  Bfirghuz  ;  the  latter  beins  about  forty  rods  north  of 
us,  luid  the  river  and  bridge  still  twoliundred  feet  or  more  below 
us.  The  bridge  is  siiid  to  be  Roman.  We  here  could  see  the 
character  of  the  river  and  its  chasm  for  some  distance  above  and 
below. 

Immediately  north  of  BOighOz,  a  broad  low  spur  or  swell  of 

*  Corop.  WilBon  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL  p.  192  iq. 
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ground  is  tlii  iiWTi  off  from  llic  base  of  Lebanon  across  tlie  river  to 
the  eastern  ridge.  Tliia  swell  is  a  mile  or  more  in  width.  The 
river  breaks  down  throagh  the  whole  distance  by  a  singular 
chasm,  very  narrow  and  winding,  with  hanks  from  three  hundred 
to  five  hundred  feet  high  tiXiA  onen  approaching  the  perpendic- 
ular. Much  of  this  cfaaam  we  were  here,  or  afterwards,  able  to 
overlook.  It  makes  many  short  turns  and  sharp  angles.  We 
could  see  tlio  river  at  the  bottom,  like  a  small  mountain  brook, 
tumhhng,  foaming,  and  roaring  along  its  steep  rocky  l>ed.  South 
of  Burghuz,  for  a  short  distunee,  the  ground  is  lower,  and  the 
valley  of  the  river  broader  ;  and  advantage  is  taken  of  this  for  a 
road  down  the  steep  hanks,  and  a  hridge  over  the  stream.  Jnst 
below  the  bridge  the  river  turns  westwards  for  a  little ;  and  then 
ag:iin  towards  the  soutL 

We  Btop])cd  here  near  BurghOz  for  twenty  minutes,  partly  on 
accoufit  of  iinother  sli>:;ht  shower.  But  this  was  the  last;  and 
the  afternoon  was  clear  and  cool. 

We  set  off  again  at  1.10,  for  Behit ;  not  by  the  usual  road, 
but  keeping  along  through  the  fields,  without  a  path,  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  chasm,  which  the  river  has  here  cut  through 
another  ridge  extending  out  fiom  Lebanon  towards  the  south. 
TMs  ridge  is  obviously  a  prolongation  of  the  southern  foot  of 
Lebanon  itself,  passing  over  into  the  lower  ridge  on  the  east  of 
esh-Shukif  The  river  strikes  and  enters  it  very  obliquely  not  far 
1n'1'i>v  tlic  hridge  of  BurghQz ;  and  cleaves  it  lengthwise,  l)ut 
nearest  tlie  eastern  side  ;  until  jnst  below  Beliit  the  stream  turns 
almost  at  a  riglit  angle,  and  cuts  through  tlio  ridge  to  its  western 
side.  Here,  issuing  into  a  more  open  tract,  it  turns  south  again, 
and  flows  under  esh-Shllklf.  The  ridge  thus  left  upon  the 
eastern  side  is  veiy  thin,  sharp,  and  steep.  We  kept  id«yng  near 
its  Bumnut ;  sometimes  lookii^;  down  into  the  abyss  of  the  tor- 
rent on  our  right ;  and  sometimes  passing  around  on  the  eastern 
side  of  high  sharp  peaks.  It  was  a  diray  and  dangerous  path, 
and  the  ride  liighly  exciting.* 

The  general  course  of  the  chasm  from  near  Jisr  ]>iirglifiz  to 
Belat,  is  from  about  N.  E.  by  N.  to  S.  W.  by  8.  The  dei)th 
varies,  according  to  the  hills  on  each  side,  from  eight  hundred  to 
twelve  hundred  Ibet.  The  chasm  ia  thus  far  tolerably  straight ; 
except  one  obtuse  angle  towards  the  south  in  ap])roaclung  &l&t. 
The  sides  are  very  steep,  but  not  perpendicular,  and  are  covered 
with  shrubs  ;  resembling  the  high  banks  of  the  same  river  east 
of  Jisr  Ka'kalyeh ;  though  the  chasm  is  here  narrower  and 
deeper.^ 

We  came  to  the  little  village  of  Belat  at  2.25,  situated  on 

'  Bonrin^  nt  1.30:  BltagbfiBN.  76' E.      *  Sw  abovi,  p.  S8. 
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the  eastern  side  of  the  chasm,  with  a  broad  tract  of  lil<;li  ground 
behind  it.  From  the  village  we  descended  five  minutes  to  reach 
the  brow  of  the  clitis.  Here,  just  ])etbre  the  gulf  turns  west, 
the  sides  l)ec()uie  mure  per])endicular,  or  at  least  exceedingly 
precipitous.  Eagles  were  soaring  over  the  chasm,  having  their 
nests  in  the  weetem  difb.  At  the  bottom,  just  north  of  the 
village,  is  a  mill ;  and  a  dizzy  path  leads  down  to  it.  The  depth 
of  the  chasm  on  the  eastern  side  is  seven  hundred  feet ;  as  ascer- 
tained with  the  aneroid  by  Mr  Thomson  and  Dr  De  Forest  a  few 
days  previously.  The  village  lies  still  some  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  higher  ;  and  the  hills  further  north  are  yet  loftier.  The 
westeru  clitf  is  not  less  than  some  nine  hundred  feet  above  the 
stream  ;  and  its  top  is  apparently  a  fine  level  plateau  of  green 
grass  studded  with  small  oak  trees.  The  bottom  of  the  chasm  is 
quite  narrow,  and  is  wholly  filled  by  the  stream.  It  was  a  rude 
scene  of  wildness  and  grsndenr,  never  to  be  foraotten.  I  know 
of  nothing  similar  to  it,  unless  perhaps  the  cdeorated  chasm  of 
the  nver  Salsach  at  the  Pass  Lueg,  on  the  way  fSrom  Salabuig 

to  Gastein. 

In  the  sides  of  the  chasm,  opposite  to  Belat,  there  house 
great  numbers  of  the  little  animal  called  Webr,  the  jShaphan  or 
coney  of  Scripture,  the  Hyrnx  Syriacus  of  naturalists.  Mr 
Thomson  in  bis  former  visits  had  seen  them  coming  out  of  the 
clefts  and  holes  of  the  rocks ;  in  winter  at  midday ;  in  summer 
only  towards  evening.* 

We  left  Belat  at  2.55,  for  Dibhln  and  Judeideh,  on  a  general 
course  south.  At  3.05  we  were  opposite  the  bend  in  the  chasm 
of  the  river,  and  could  look  down  its  westerly  course.  The  sides 
are  here  nearly  perpendicular,  and  the  chasm  still  narrower.  At 
the  western  end  is  a  sj)ot  called  the  Khfltweh,  where  the  river  is 
said  to  be  more  compressed  than  at  any  other  point.  The  stream 
has  worn  itself  a  deep  channel  or  flume  in  the  rock ;  so  narrow^, 
it  was  said,  that  one  can  step  across  it* 

The  place  where  we  stood  is  an  ancient  site,  now  called  Neby 
Hasktn.  Here  were  fragments  of  two  columns,  and  also  two 
sarcophagi  cut  in  an  isolated  rock.  A  small  Wady  comes  in 
here  from  the  south,  draining  a  pretty  jilain  lying  towards  Judei- 
deh.    This  plain  is  jmrallel  to  the  arm  of  the  Meij  wiiich  we 

'  See  more  on  tliis  animal,  Gesen.  Heb.  if  in  fortiiro  »nd  hantcning  to  escape  (nm 

Lex.  art.  *,B"S  .  Tht-saur  p.  1467.  See-  eo  narrow  and  rough  a  bcil.  Atoneplac« 
tzen  in  Rittcr'a  Krdk.  .XV.  p.  598.    WHion  "  ^^^^y  The  awift- 

Ijinds  of  th.'  Hit.Ie  ri.  p.  L'S  ««].    Frowel         of  the  current  praTenfeed  our  Moer- 

in  Jc.iinv  A^iiit.  S«t.  111.  Tom.  V.  p.  .'iU.  *«"rfn*r     ^epth.    A  pole  eliarbt  feet  long 

'  Till*  rhiisni         horn  swXvA  by  Dr  bottum  ;  nn.i  broke  short 

De  l  orert  u  few  dfiv,'«  hof-n',  who  thus  o**  curreut  oa  a  eeooud  attempt, 

speaks  of  it :  "  For  M>me  2'iO  feet  the  ri-  KhOtweh  is  the  wttitom  termination 
vpr  nins  thro.igh  a  strait,  witli  a  yairing  «?markat.U>  pu<-<;  the  bank*  below 

width  from  six  to  twelTe  feet,  writhli^  h  ^>*^8  »        ISf^^  »*^t»-"  Joum. 
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ascentled  on  Tlinmlay  last  ;  and  is  Sfparated  from  the  latter 
only  by  a  small  ridge.  At  3.20  we  passed  Dibbln  in  the  plain  ; 
and  at  3.35  reached  Jndeideh,  on  the  western  side  of  the  head  of 
the  plain.' 

Here  we  rested  for  a  time,  and  then  sent  on  the  muleteers  lay 

the  direct  road  to  Khiyam  ;  while  we  proceeded  by  way  of  Tell 
Dibbin,  in  order  to  look  for  some  excavated  Fopiilchrea  we  had 
heard  of.  Lc^avinji;  Jiideideh  at  4.45,  wc  came  at  5,10  to  tlio 
west  side  of  tlie  great  Tell.  Finding  nothing  here,  we  returned 
on  our  path  a  little,  to  a  knoll,  where  is  a  mere  excavation,  which 
may,  or  may  not,  have  been  a  sepulchre.  We  now  at  5.15 
Btrack  across  the  fields  sontheastwaid  to  the  road  in  the  Meij, 
which  we  had  left  on  Thnisday  in  order  to  reach  the  Tell ;  and 
£>llowed  it  till  5.45,  when  we  were  opposite  the  broken  dam  and 
reservoir  of  the  great  fountain."  We  here  turned  to  the  left, 
and  ascended  the  lont;  declivity  to  Khiyam,  which  we  reached 
at  6.15.  The  direct  distance  from  Judeideh  is  about  three  miles. 
We  ])itched  our  tent  among  the  threshing  tloors  of  the  village. 

Khiyam  is  the  chief  town  in  the  district  of  Merj  'AyOn ;  and 
is  reckoned  at  five  hundred  men,  indicating  a  population  of  about 
two  thousand  sonls.  The  inhahitants  are  mostly  Met&wileh,  with 
some  Greeks  and  Greek  Catholics.  There  are  a  few  Protestanta 
from  the  latter  sects  ;  htkI  a  Protestant  scliool  had  been  op^ed. 

We  could  here  look  down  upon  both  Merj  'Ajtin  in  the  west, 
and  Wady  et-Teim  in  the  east.  The  descent  into  the  latter  is 
gnuhial  and  easy  ;  the  valley  is  broader,  and  the  hills  in  it 
lower,  than  lurther  north.  Indeed,  at  this  point  the  hills  nearly 
cease.    Quite  a  number  of  villages  were  likewise  in  sight." 

The  evening  was  beautiful.  The  moon,  just  in  her  second 
quarter,  shone  brightly  in  a  cloudless  and  serene  sky ;  and  the 
heavens  were  studded  with  innumerable  stars. 

Wednesday y  May  2(yth.  The  sun  rose  in  purest  splendour 
from  behind  the  loftiest  peak  of  Uermon.  Thd  moimtain  lay 
before  us  in  all  its  grandeur,  presenting  a  full  view  of  its  west- 
ern side  from  the  base  to  the  summit. 

Leaving  Khivam  at  7.10,  we  bent  our  coni-se  towards  el- 
G  hujar  and  Tell  el-Kady.  Keeping  at  first  along  the  brow  of 
tiie  ridge,  we  had  at  7.30  from  a  pn^ecting  point  a  view  of  the 
whole  of  the  Htdeh,  lake  and  all.  The  marsh  seems  to  extend 
up  on  the  western  side  further  than  in  the  middle.   We  soon 

•  Bearings  at  Judeideh  :  Dibbiu  N.  16'  Tihnin  265'.  Kurat  esh-SIiiikif  271'. 
E.    MS.  70'E.  Khiyam  &  20*  E.  8  m.  KuluVit  271^-    Tell  Dibbin  313.  Ju- 

•  See  above,  p.  874.  doideh  3.1.'.  '.    Cluirch  in  do.  330  .  Neby 

•  Bearings  at  Khiyam :  Ibl  30^.  'Ain  Sijud  330^'.  Tauiu  Niba  (south  peak) 
Kfinych  05^  Khulwat  el-Biyad  .50  .  15  .  JeM  Sfinatn  87%  Tdl  al^JKMy 
BaiMj«t  d-F&kMr  78%  Kefr  HainAm  176% 
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"began  to  depcend  obliquely  and  rather  steeply  towards  the 
Hilleh,  by  a  rocky  path  ;  and  at  8.10  were  at  the  foot  of  the 
declivitj  and  upon  the  plain.  At  8.15  the  rain  of  Berada  was 
on  our  right,  just  above  the  base  of  die  dedivity,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant  team  ns.  It  has  several  excavated  sepulchres,  now 
used  as  storehouses  for  grain.  The  rains  of  a  former  village  are 
seen  around  and  below  the  caverns.* 

Nearly  opposite  Khiyam  the  hills  within  Wady  et-Teim  dis- 
appear ;  and  the  valley  opens  out  towards  the  south  into  a  wide 
and  tolerably  level  plain,  extending  from  the  bottom  of  the 
western  ridge  to  the  very  base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  But  this 
plain  in  the  north  is  much  higher  than  the  region  around  Tell 
el-Kfidy  ;  and  the  latter  again  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
lower  plain  of  the  Hiileh.  In  passing  to  Tell  el-Kildy  we 
descended  no  less  than  three  steps  or  offsets,  here  running  in  the 
direction  from  northeast  to  southwest.  Tell  el-Kady  itself  is 
connected  with  a  fourth  like  offset  ;  and  there  are  Rtill  two 
others  further  south.  The  line  of  these  last  three  otlsots  runs 
more  from  east  to  west.  The  difi'erence  of  elevation  between 
one  plateau  and  another  is  in  general  not  less  than  hity  feet  ; 
and  sometimes  more. 

We  were  now  upon  the  first  and  highest  plateau,  here  called 
Ard  Serada  ;  and  kept  on  across  it  in  the  direction  of  the  vil- 
lage el-GhtSjar,  marked  by  the  white  dome  of  a  Wely.  The 
region  is  volcanic.  Towards  the  eastern  side  of  this  plateau  the 
Hasbuny  has  its  course,  in  a  deep  and  ]m'ci])itous  gulf.  At 
8,50  we  came  to  the  deserted  village  of  Luwcizeh,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  gulf ;  and  descended  steeply  and  with  difficulty 
among  the  trap  boulders  and  globular  basalt  to  the  river  at 
9  o^dock.  It  is  here  larger  than  at  Hfisbeiya,  having  received 
the  stream  coming  from  'Ain  Seraiyib,  under  the  western  base 
of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh. 

Five  minutes  below  the  ford  is  the  great  fountain  called 
Lnweizany,  hunzting  forth  under  isolated  strata  of  limestone 
rock  on  tlic  western  margin  of  tlie  stream.  Thickets  of  olean- 
ders, and  marshy  ground,  prevented  our  reaching  the  fountain  ; 
but  the  size  of  the  stream  below  was  evidently  very  much 
increased.  The  source  was  said  to  be  as  copious  as  the  Keba' 
Hasbfiny,  and  less  fluctuating.  The  bottom  of  the  valley 
seemed  here  full  of  springs ;  and  several  small  ones  were  burst- 
ing forth  upon  the  east  side. 

Starting  again  at  9.35,  we  immediately  ascended  the  eastern 
bank  very  obliquely,  and  by  an  easier  road  than  that  on  the 
western  bank.  Here  again  was  the  globular  basalt.  For  a 
'  Seetzcn  qwdu  of  Sttvda  m  ia  hifdaj  inlwliited  bj  CluUlisiM  ancl  Dnizca:  Bat- 

MD  I.  p.  sas. 
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part  of  the  way  the  path  runs  aloug  the  briuk  of  a  precipice, 
and  k  dangeioiu.  We  ooald  now  look  down  npon  the  short 
limestODe  strata  over  the  ibuntam ;  all  the  rest  is  trap.  Indeed, 

the  river  has  worn  for  itself  this  chasm  in  the  hard  trap  rock. 
The  depth  is  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet ;  the  chasm  is 
quite  narrow,  vdih  very  steep,  and  in  some  places  perpendicular 
banks.  It  is  remarkubk',  that  the  Hasbilny  on  issuing  fnini  its 
mountain  glen,  nearly  opposite  Khiyani,  into  tlic  ^^rcat  vok  anic 
plain  towards  the  Huleli,  does  not  follow  the  lowest  })art  of  the 
plain  ;  but  keepe  aloug  in  its  deep  chasm  through  the  western 
and  highest  plateau. 

As  we  approached  eUGhOjar,  situated  on  the  eastern  hank 
of  the  golf,  we  struck  down  through  the  fields  towards  the  left, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  village  and  gain  the  road  leading  from  it  to 
Tell  cl-Kady.  The  inhabitants  of  Ghnjar,  liko  those  of  'Ain 
Fit  and  Za'ura,  are  Nusairiyeh  ;  and  these  three  villages  contain 
the  only  people  of  that  sect  in  all  the  region.  At  9.45  the  vil- 
lage with  its  white  dome,  was  close  on  our  right,  some  forty  rods 
distant  It  lies  just  on  the  brow  of  the  first  offset,  between  the 
highest  plateau  and  the  next  lower.  The  bridge  known  as  Jisr 
el-GhOjar,  is  at  a  considerable  distance  below  iStd  village.'  Oi^ 
each  of  the  two  next  lower  plateaus  was  a  small  stream  running 
through  it.  On  the  third  was  a  much  larger  stream,  to  which  wo 
came  at  10.15  ;  it  comes  from  a  fountain  at  the  foot  of  Jeln  1 
esh-Sheikh,  and  falls  into  the  river  that  issues  from  Tell  el- 
Kady.  The  path  led  along  through  wheat  fields  and  among 
heaps  of  black  basaltic  rocks.  We  reached  the  Tell  at  10.35, 
and  rested  beneath  the  shade  of  the  noble  Sindidn. 

On  approacln'ng  Tell  el-Kfidy  from  this  quarter,  the  first 
object  which  strikes  the  eye  is  an  immense  stream  of  the  most 
limpid  water  pouring  from  its  western  side.  The  Tell  is  oblong  ; 
its  greatest  length  extending  from  west  to  east.  Its  height,  on 
the  northern  ])art,  is  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  ]ilain. 
The  western  end  apj)ears  as  if  built  up  with  large  trap  boulders ; 
and  through  these  the  water  gushes  out  several  feet  above  the 
base.  It  forms  a  little  lake  at  the  bottom,  and  then  rushes 
down  a  steep  channel  to  the  next  lower  plateau.  This  is  one  of 
the  largest  fountains  in  the  world ;  the  stream  iltat  issues  from  it 
being  not  less  than  four  times  as  large  as  the  Hasb&ny,  even 
after  all  the  accessions  which  the  latter  receives. 

Not  all  the  water,  however,  from  the  interior  of  the  Tell, 

m 

*  Somewhere  aontbwest  of  d-Glii:^,  nified  into  the  mins  of  mn  immenee  at|^, 

and  not  far  firom  ez-ZAk,  on  the  edge  of  his  Hacor;  NftrmtiTe  IT.  pp.  616-620.  Wo 

tlie  ujipor  plateiin,  woiiM  800111  tO  lie  the  saw  iiiiiny  such  tructs  htariiig  n  strikiiit; 

truct  of  Tolconic  stones  and  rodu,  which,  rcseinbluoce  to  ancient  ruins;  but  never 

M  it  would  aeeiD,  M.  D«  Smdogr  utf  niag^  thought  of  maldiig  of  them  ngdiMd  dliea. . 
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flicapes  in  this  way.  In  the  Burfuce  of  the  Tell  directly  aboTe  is 
a  cavity  of  some  extent,  into  wluch  ihe  water  also  lises ;  and  nms 
off,  as  a  Gonadeiable  stream,  through  a  break  in  the  edge  of  the 
Tell,  tumbUng  down  its  soumweetem  side.  This  stream  drives 
two  nulls,  and  fiimishes  watei^power  enough  for  any  number. 
It  then  goes  to  join  #he  other  river.  This  of  itself  would  be 
regarde(l  aa  a  very  large  fountain.  Just  in  the  break  of  the  Tell 
Btands  tlie  noble  oak  (Sindian)  under  which  we  rested.  Its  vast 
Ijoughs  spread  widely  around  ;  though  its  trunk  is  not  as  largo 
as  some  we  had  seen.  Beneath  it  is  the  grave  of  a  Muhamme-r 
dan  saint,  a  paraUelognmi  of  stones  dumsily  laid  up,  with  many 
rags  hanging  upon  the  branches  above.  There  are  also  smaller 
trees  scattered  upon  the  Tell,  and  the  mills  aie  almost  buiied 
beneath  the  luxuriant  vegetation. 

The  Tell  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  a  little  west  of 
south,  from  tlie  southwest  corner  of  the  mountains,  nearly  in  a 
line  with  the  western  base  of  Jebel  esh-Slieikh.  It  is  about 
midway  of  the  Hideh  from  west  to  east.  It  stands  connected 
with  the  step  or  o&et  between  two  plateaus  ;  so  that  the  south- 
em  side  of  we  Tell  is  twice  as  high  as  the  northern,  rising  above 
the  plain  at  its  southern  base  not  less  than  eighty  or  ninety  feet. 
The  Ibrm,  though  oblong,  is  irregular.  The  top  is  an  area  of 
several  acres,  jierhaps  tifty  rods  in  length,  and  somewhat  highest 
towards  the  ejist.  It  is  in  part  cultivated,  and  tliere  were  now 
patches  of  wheat  upon  it ;  but  the  greater  portion  was  given  u]) 
to  rank  grass,  weeds,  thistles,  and  brushwood  ;  so  that  it  could 
be  examined  only  with  difficulty.  Singularly  enough,  this  Tell 
and  ofiGset  form  the  dividine  line  between  the  volcanic  and  lime- 
stone formations.  The  Teu  and  all  the  plain  north  are  volcanic ; 
while  all  the  plain  of  the  Htkleh  south,  as  &r  as  our  examination 
extended,  is  Umestone. 

The  elevation  of  this  spot  above  the  sea,  is  six  hundred  forty- 
seven  feet,  as  determined  by  Dr  De  Forest  a  few  days  before. 

Mr  Thomson  was  the  first,  I  believe,  to  regard  this  Tell  as 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,'  in  which  he  has  been  followed 
by  others.  As  the  region  is  volcanic,  and  as  the  lake  Phiala  is 
held  by  all  to  be  an  ancient  crater,  there  is  no  lack  of  anslogy 
or  of  probability*  in  supposing  this  Tell  to  be  of  the  same  char- 
acter. StiU,  Dr  Anderson,  the  geologist  of  the  Dead  Sea  Ex- 
pedition, saw  here  no  evidence  of  the  fi>nner  existence  of  a 
crater."  * 

*  In  1843 ;      BibUotbec*  Sftcra,  1S46,    "  The  Tt-U  seenie  to  bare  bod  some  Tolcanio 

619S.   I  Sod  tiM  Mue  ideft  exprwued  In  origin ;  bnt  w«  did  not  nolioe  upon  it  aaj 
r  Smith's  Ma  .Tourn.il  in  1S44.  nnpcanmcc  of  a  onitwr^  Landt  «f  tiM 

*  In  Lynob'B  Oflicial  Report,  p.  108;  for   Bible,  U.  p.  174. 
PbialA  Mt    110.  Dr  IVumd  alio  i^t 
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On  tbe  Tell,  near  the  upper  fountain^  ore  iome  remains  of 

bouses,  apparently  not  ancient.  But  tbe  ebief  nuns  are  on  tbe 
Bouthern  declivity  of  the  TeU.  Here  are  many  heaps  of  stones, 
most  of  them  volcanic  and  of  good  size.  Among  them  arc 
mingled  blocks  of  limestone  squared  ;  one  of  these  is  verj'  long, 
and  has  a  groove  along  the  middle.  The  town  which  stood  hero 
was  doubtless  built  mainly  oi'  the  volcanic  stones  of  the  region  ; 
and  tbese  remain,  and  are  some  of  Ibem  quite  large.  Bnrc]£ardt 
was  told  of  tondations  a  quarter  of  an  boor  further  north;  but 
wc  did  not  look  fat  them.' 

This  great  foimtain  and  stream  is  now  oalled  el-Lcddun ; 
which  may  possibly  be  a  corruption  fiom  the  name  2>a«.'  Jose- 
ph us,  wliile  he  assumes  the  fountain  at  B^inifis  as  the  main 
source  of  the  Jordan,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  somewhat  longer 
course,  speaks  also  of  the  fountains  of  "  the  lesser  Jordan"  at 
Pan.^  Of  the  identity  of  these  with  Tell  el-K&dy,  there  can  be 
no  question. 

The  laty  of  Dan,  too,  was  situated  at  these  fountains ;  and 
the  slight  ruins  ujx  in  tlio  Tell  are  apparently  its  only  remains. 
The  testimony  of  Josephus  is  explicit.*    Eusebius  and  Jerome 

describe  Dan  as  l)eing  four  Roman  miles  distant  from  Paneas  on 
the  way  to  Tyi-e  ;  and  here  too,  they  say,  the  Jordan  breaks 
fortli.'  The  Targum  of  Jerusalem  likewise  writes  'Dan  of 
Ciiisarea  implying  its  vicinity  to  Cit'sarea  Philippi.*  Against 
all  this  testimony,  a  single  indefinite  remark  of  Jerome,  in  wliich 
be  mi^ht  be  supposed  to  confound  Dan  with  Paneas,  can  have 
no  weight.' 

The  story  of  the  founding  of  Dan  is  given  in  the  books  of 
Joshua  and  Judges.  Originally  belonging  to  Sidon,  under  the 
name  of  Lrstcm  or  Lnish,  it  was  seized  and  named  l^an  by  a 
warlike  colony  of  Dauites.^    It  became  afterwards  a  chief  seat 

'  Trnv.  in  Syr.  p.  42.  sftr;  Mi^  ,{ait  a  npetMon  of  A*  auM 

'  Biirtkliardt  heard   only   tlie   namo  proprvsitioi!  mid  article,  wliii  li  li:ivo»lwi<^f 

Dhan  ;  Trav.  p.  42.    Dr  Smith  in  his  Ma.  been  incorporated  into  the  word. 
Jouninl,  1844,  writes  thns  :  "First,  erf-       •  Jos.  B.  J.  4.  I.  1,  Wffyift  t/tni^tvnu 

D.'in,  by  tri'iiting  the  article  as  part  of  the  rhr  fiiKphv  icaXovutvov  'lopJSdvny  irirh 

word,  may  have  become  Kd>lin ;  tlicii  with  rhy  rr)s  xpwf^t  fioi>s  vt^Vt  irpocirdfiwoiMri 
the  article  again  prefixed,  it  would  bo  ol-         fitydK^,  Antt  1.  10.  1.  flk  6.  &  1. 

Eddiin.    Join  the  /  of  the  Kecond  article,  ib.  8.  8.  4. 

and  it  becomes  LeddAn ;  ainllinally  prefix       *  Jo«.  Antt,  1.  10.  1,  x«pl  Aayov  o5t«j 

the  article  again,  ai:d  you  have  el-LedAm.  yhp  Ji  irtpa  rod  'lopSdvov  irpoaayoptvtreu 

A  amilar  case,  wij  mnoh  to  the  point»  b  miyii.   ik  6.  8»  L  lU  &  &  4.   B.  J.  4. 

'Anfir,  tbe  name  of  a  pablie  promenade  1.  1. 

jort  outside  the  wall  of  Beirut.    It<  i.ri-in       '  Onomast.  arts.  Dan,  iMtin. 
ii  *Ala  et-Sur,  'at  or  upon  the  waU;'      •  Taig.  Hienw.  G«u  U,  14. 
Mfa«t,  by  a  oommoneontnirtloit,  becomes      »  Hieroa.  Comm.  fat  Eteoh.  xViii.  18, 

and  being  then  joined  with  the  wunl,  "Dan  .  .  .  iihi  hodie  Paneas;"  i.  e  in  tlio 

forms  *AMur.    Now  cvciy  day  you  bear  vicinity.    Comp.  Gesen.  Notes  on  Burck- 

'Ala  el-'AssAr ;  whiclt,  by  a  nnial  ooittnw-  hordt  p.  494.   Relaad  Palast  p.  921. 
tkn  of  *Ala    into      beoomea  'Al-A*.      •  Jodi.  19, 47.  Jndg.  18.  S6-S9 
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of  Jeroboam's  idolatry,  where  one  of  the  golden  calves  was  set 
up  ;  was  conquered  wi^  other  towns  by  the  Syrians ;  and  in  the 
days  of  BueebiUB  was  itiU  a  unaQ  village.^  The  name,  however, 
is  perhaps  best  known,  in  the  almost  proverbial  expression, 
"ftom  Dan  to  Beerdieba,"aB  denoting  the  whole  length  of  the 
Promised  Land.' 

Quite  a  number  of  places  were  visible  from  the  Tell  ;  many 
of  which  we  knew  already,  and  others  with  which  we  became 
acquainted  afterwards.  Sid  DahM  is  a  Wely  on  the  margin  of 
the  Huleh,  towards  the  foot  of  the  eastern  hills.  'Azuriyut  is  a 
hi^  Tell  with  trees  upon  it,  on  ground  descending  towards  the 
Hiileh.  The  exact  position  of  Sin  Ibl  I  do  not  remember ;  nor 
was  Biinifis  yet  in  sight.* 

Wo  stopped  for  two  hours  xmder  the  splendid  oak,  rested, 
and  took  lunch.  Our  muleteers  gjithered  tlie  stalks  and  ears  of 
wheat,  nearly  rijie,  Init  not  yet  hard  ;  l)Ound  them  into  small 
wisps  ;  and  rousted  them  over  a  blazing  fire.  In  this  way  is 
pre]mred  a  sort  of  parched  grain,  wliich  is  palatable,  but  not  as 
good  as  that  roasted  on  an  iron  plate/ 

Finding  that  one  of  the  Dmze  attendants,  sent  with  us  by  the 
Sheikh  in  Hasbeiya,  was  a  native  of  the  Htkleh,  and  perfectly 
acquainted  with  it,  we  determined  to  make  an  excursion  into  the 
lower  plain,  and  visit,  if  possilile,  the  junction  of  the  various 
streams,  which  pour  their  waters  into  the  Huleh.  We  thoroforo 
sent  off  our  muleteers  to  await  us  on  the  road  to  Brmias,  near  the 
foot  of  the  hills.    Mounting  at  and  descending  along  the 

south  side  of  Tell  el-Kady,  we  were  surprised  to  find  ourselves 
again  upon  a  limestone  formation,  and  also  upon  firm  dry  groimd 
instead  of  a  marsh.  At  1  o'clock  we  came  to  a  low  mound  of 
rubbish  with  cut  stones,  evidently  the  remains  of  a  former  town, 
now  covered  thickly  with  thistles.  It  is  called  Difiieh ;  and 
probably  marks  the  site  of  an  ancient  V(tphnr,  mentioned  by 
Josephus  as  near  the  source  of  the  lesser  Jordan  and  the  temple 
of  the  golden  calf'    Here  are  three  or  lour  old  orange  trees  ; 

'  1  K.  12,  28.  29.  15,  20.   Onomast.  nearly  west ;  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  42.  Irby 

sit.  2>afi.  and  Mangles  d!d  not  yidt  the  ipot  Rich- 

'  Jodg.  20^  1.    1  San.  8^  80.    9  Sam.  anl-^on  was  there  ;  Imt  it  is  ratlx  r  dilTl- 

17,  11.  colt  to  recognise  Tell  el-Kady  iu  his  FU  el 

*  Bearings  from  Tell  el-Kudr  in  1844:  JTatMf  Tnv.  It  p.  449  sq.  The  hest 
Sin  IM  44\  Month  of  Wady  'Asnl  SO  .  pnhlishnd  nccnnnt  is  by  Mr  Thomson, 
Ctijtle  of  Bftni.l8  89'.  'Ain  KOnyih  Kir,  .  liilUioUi.  Sac.  ISlG,  p.  196  eq.  Tonip. 
'A  in  Fit  124".  Zn'finih  12G  .  ''AKirtyut  Wilson  Lands  of  the  Bible  II.  p.  170  »q. 
r.7'\  Sid  Dahfid  174'.  Difneh  202.  »  Jowjilms  s^ny?,  R.J.  4.  1.  1,  that  tho 
Al'il  2S7  .  Mt"^hhad  287'.  cl-Ghijar  marshes  of  the  lake  extend  up  fitxfi 
81G  .    St'radn  319  .    Ibl  .153  J".  Ai^njt  x«'/>'0v  .  .  .  inry&s  f^'"^'''*  °^  '''P^ 

*  Toll  I'l-Kady  is  slightly  mentioned  by  <pouaai  rhy  ^iKphv  Ka\ovntt>oy  'lopS^Kqy 
Sffptzen,  Kci.sen  I.  p.  837,  comp.  pp.  .821,  iurb  rhy  tTji  xp^^^i^  3oi>i  »'»«»'  "tX.  Hem 
.'12.'5.  Burckhiirdt  visited  and  describes  it ;  Ilavercamp  and  Ileland  (p.  2G.1)  propose 
but,  by  an  error  of  the  pen  or  pesa,  it  it  to  read  Ad*ni»  for  Acl^irqr,  which  however 
ptttdmaaN.  EL  of  Btaika  imiMA  of  b  nnneoessary.    The  preaent  exiitanoe 
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Beyeral  Btump  of  palm  trees ;  and  also  some  pomegnuuites  and 

fig  trees  looking  ^eiy  old. 

The  tract  for  some  distance  south  is  called  Ard  Difneh.  It 
was  now  covered  with  glorious  fields  of  whent,  ciillivated  by 
])e'0|)le  from  Hasbeiya  ;  and  was  everywhere  studde<l  with  noble 
oaks  and  othor  trees.  Five  minutes  south  of  Difnoh  was  a 
maguiticent  Mdhini  or  red  oak,  the  branches  of  which  were  full 
of  bird's  nests  ;  a  peculiarity  which  even  Mr  Thomson  had  never 
before  seen  in  Syria.  Just  here  was  another  step  or  ofiet  to  the 
next  lower  plateau.  Streams  of  water,  some  of  them  of  cod~ 
Riderable  sise,  were  every  where  flowing  in  great  abundance  ; 
being  mostly  canals  drawn  from  the  Leddan  southeastward 
towards  the  river  of  BAniAR.  In  like  mann^^r  many  canals  are 
also  led  out  from  the  liasbuuy,  for  the  purpose  of  tiimilar  irriga- 
tion. 

At  1.20  we  reached  a  place  called  el-Mans iiry^  at  the  last 
step  or  ofiiwt  down  to  the  lowest  plain.  This  is  a  station  of  the 
fixed  Ghaw&rineb  ;  who  dwell  in  tents,  but  do  not  move  about 
They  have  a  few  magazmee  with  mud  waUs  and  roofs  of  straw, 
where  tliey  store  both  gmin  and  straw,  but  chiefly  the  latter. 
The  wlu-at  is  mostly  carried  to  the  villages,  or  sold.  Some  fine 
ti-ees  mark  this  place  also  ;  and  thure  are  two  or  tliree  mills 
driven  by  a  stream  from  the  Leddan,  which  is  brought  down  the 
olfset.  There  were  said  to  be  not  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
such  streams  drawn  from  that  river.  Here  too  were  many  bees. 
The  hives  are  merely  cylinders  of  wicker  work  coated  with  mud, 
and  laid  up  together  in  a  sort  of  pyramidal  stack,  protected  by  a 
rude  thatch  or  an  old  tent-mat.  We  saw  many  hundreds  of 
these  hives  in  the  plain.  The  ever  flowering  Uilleh  is  a  fine 
range  for  the  bees,  and  large  quantities  of  honey  are  here 
gather'd. 

We  were  now  upon  the  lower  plain  of  the  Ilfileh,  and  could 
see  the  stream  from  Bauias  meandering  ou  our  left,  and  not  far 
distant.  At  1.40  we  came  upon  it  and  forded  it ;  and  ten  min- 
utes later  forded  it  again.  Just  here,  on  its  elevated  right  bank, 
is  a  rather  conspicuous  Wely  called  Sheildi  Hazaib,  with  trees 
and  a  few  tents  near  it ;  another  fixed  station  of  the  Ghaw&rineh. 
Passing  on  we  had  at  1.55,  close  on  our  right,  the  main  stream 
from  Tell  el-Kady,  running  parallel  to  that  from  Banias,  witli  a 
swift  current,  in  a  deep  narrow  channel,  fifteen  or  twenty  leet 
below  the  level  of  the  ]»lain.  It  was  almost  wholly  concealed  by 
the  canes  and  bushes  that  line  the  banks.  At  2  o'clock  we  came 
to  the  junction  of  these  two  streams,  in  a  broad  open  area,  where 
the  river  spreads  itself  out.   We  here  forded  tlie  Leddftn ;  the 

lieroof  theuuneDifiichfapportitlMeotii-  Tm^.  mid  Yolgi  Nqd.  84,  11;  proUbly 
noa  raidiflig. — /)qpAiij«  ia  nwl  in  fhe  ft  oomptioB  for  ^Aim^ 
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water  eoming  nearly  up  to  the  boiBes*  belHei.  At  2.10  we 
Btrack  a  BmaOer  bnmch  from  the  Tell,  taken  out  for  the  pur}X)ae8 
of  irrigation,  and  Yexy  turbid.   It  is  called  Bureg.  We  forded 

ity  and  went  on. 

At  length,  at  2.20,  we  came  upon  the  Ilasbany  at  its  junc- 
tion with  till'  other  united  Bt reams.  Tliis  spot  is  a  tliird  of  a 
mile  north  of  Tell  Sheikh  Yvi8uf,  the  southernmost  Tell  in  the 
middle  of  the  plain.'  The  distance  from  Tell  el-Kudy  is  about 
five  miles.  From  the  junction  the  united  stream  passes  down 
on  the  west  side  of  Tell  Sheikh  T^hsuf,  and  pursues  its  course 
southward  through  the  flat  marshy  phun  of  the  lower  Htdeh  to 
the  lake.  Above  the  jimction  the  streams  were  all  running 
swiftly  in  channels  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
plain. 

The  relative  size  of  the  three  streams  we  estimated  as 
follows.  That  from  Banian  is  twice  as  huge  as  llie  Ilasbany  ; 
while  the  Leddan,  including  its  branch  the  Bureij,  is  twice  if 
not  three  times  the  size  of  that  from  Bani^.  The  river  below 
the  junction  is  apparently  about  as  large  as  the  Jordan  at  the 
Jisr  Ben&t  Yalcdb. 

The  stream  from  Bdnifts  is  here  the  clearest  of  all,  being 
less  used  for  irrigation  ;  and  is  crowded  with  fish.  The  water 
of  the  Leddan  is  of  a  turbid  ash  colour.  That  of  the  Hasbuny 
is  muddy  and  of  a  dark  yellow.  At  the  junction,  as  it  entered 
the  main  stream,  its  yellow  waters  were  crowded  to  the  western 
bank,  as  far  as  wc  could  see ;  ibrmiug  a  narrow  strip  not  wider 
than  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole. 

The  Derdfirahy  coming  from  Meij  'AyAn,  we  did  not  see ; 
nor  did  we  here  gain  any  information  respecting  it.  As  we  saw 
it  the  week  before  from  the  high  point  south  of  HCknln,  it  appeared 
to  wind  through  the  western  part  of  the  plain,  and  unite  with 
the  Hasbany,  jn-obably  above  the  main  junction.  As  however 
this  stream  dries  up  in  summer,  and  cannot  theretore  be 
reckoned  among  the  perennial  sources  of  the  Jordan,  we  did  not 
take  it  into  account  in  our  examination.* 

From  Sheikh  Hasaib  southwards  tiie  plain  of  the  H^h 
appears  as  a  dead  lerel  quite  down  to  the  lake  ;  a  distance  of 
six  miles  or  more.  On  the  west  side,  the  marah  extends  up 
north  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  streams,  or  even  farther  ; 
while  on  the  eastern  side  the  land  is  tilled  almost  down  to  the 
lake.  The  rich  soil  is  evcr}'where  a  deposit,  which  has  l)eeii 
formed  as  the  lake  and  marsh  have  been  gradually  hiled  up,  by 

'  Benit^  ftom  th«  jnnetlon  of  the  fimntaiiw  of  Mellllnh  and  B«lftl,  at  tiie 

•tnaiU  in  ^BfiUh:  Ilunin  307\  Tell  f<f>t  of  tltp  western  hills.  For  tlic«o  fpo 
•l-KAdy  2r.   Cutle  of  itunia*  55 Vol.  II.  pp.  43r»,  436.  [iii.  34 1.1  W.  Thom- 

'  Nor  did  we^oTcoaiM^TUttlie  iM^  ton  in  BtUiotb.  Sm.  1846.  ^  109. 
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tlie  annual  contributions  of  the  different  streams  during  the 
winter  and  spring  floods.  Mr  Thomson  compared  it  wiSi  tlw 
Boil  of  the  lower  portion  Tkf  the  Mimssippi.  It  is  eztremety 
fertile ;  and  all  kinds  of  grain  grow  in  it  ahundantly.  Large 
crops  o(  wheat,  barley,  dhurah  (maise)  yellow  and  white,  siniRini 
(eeaame),  rice,  and  other  plants,  are  obtained  with  very  little 
labour.  Rice  is  sown  on  the  hard  and  chapjied  ground  ;  and  is 
merely  flooded  with  water.  The  yield  is  good,  but  the  q^uidity 
inferior. 

This  region  still  merits  the  praise  accorded  to  it  by  the 
Danite  epies :  "  We  have  seen  the  land,  and  Miold,  it  is  Vei^ 
good, ....  a  place  where  there  is  no  want  of  anything  that  is  in 
the  earth."  *  The  climate,  however,  is  hot  and  too  unhealthy  for 
any  inhabitants,  except  the  Ghaw&rineh.  But  their  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep,  fatten  on  the  rich  pastures  ;  while  large  herds 
of  Idack  and  ahnost  hairless  bulfalos  (of  which  we  saw  many) 
luxuriate  in  the  streams  and  in  the  deep  mire  of  the  marshes. 

Thus  another  problem  of  physical  geograjjliy  was  now 
determined.  The  upper  branches  of  the  Jordan  unite  and  flow 
to  the  lake  of  the  Htleh  as  one  stream.* 

We  returned  hy  the  same  wa^  to  el-MansCkiy.  From 
thence,  at  3.30,  we  struck  off  to  the  right  towards  the  northeast, 
to  gain  the  road  from  Tell  el-Kddy  to  Bfinius  near  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  where  our  muleteerfi  were  waiting.  The  lofty  masses 
of  Ilermon  were  now  directly  before  ns.  Ovcragainst  \is  came 
(Inwn  the  vast  gorge  of  Wiuly  el-'A.sal,  Hceining  to  cleave  the 
mountain  almost  to  its  base,  and  issuing  from  it  between  two 
high  bulwarks.  It  separates  the  lower  western  ridge,  already 
described,  from  the  loftier  central  ridge  and  summits  of  the 
mountain.  More  to  the  right  the  castte  of  BAnifis  towered  in 
its  strength.  "\Vc  kept  on  through  the  fields,  sometimes  without 
a  path,  and  fording  sevenil  streams  from  the  Leddiin.  Many 
herds  of  cattle  were  at  j)astiire  in  the  fields  ;  and  at  one  of  the 
fords  a  large  lierd  was  eros.^ing.  On  our  right,  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile  or  two,  was  a  large  Wely  with  windows,  looking  like  a 
dwelling  house  ;  a  ]>laee  of  pilgrimage  for  the  Muhammedans  at 
certain  seasons.  1  suppose  it  to  be  the  Sid  Dahild  mentioned 
above. — At  4.15  we  joined  our  muleteers  upon  the  Bfinifis  road. 

Between  this  point  and  Bfinifis  lay  the  supposed  danger  of 

>  Jtldg.  IS,  9.  10.  the  districts  wliidl  haA  belonged  to  Zeno- 

'  See  more  on  the  reijlon  of  the  II61eh  dorus,  Iviii;;  between  Traehonitit;  ami  Cali- 

in  VoL  II.  pp.  4;i5,  4:30.  [iii.  841-343]  lee,  viz.  I'niieas  hikI  OuAcida,  mi<i  the  re- 

Tl)c  name  ei-Hiileh  wu  already  applied  to  gion  n  un  i  about.    To  this  Ou\aba,  and 

the  district  which  contains  the  lake,  by  to  the  sitimtion,  tlie  inwlern  IJi'ilth  well 

Boh:iedilin,  iu  tlie  twelfth  century;  Vita  corre.'«iK>i)ds.    Jos.  Aatt.  16.  10.3;  comp. 

Salad,  p.  98.  But  the  nftme  icemito  have  B.  J.  1.  20.  4.  Tnch  in  ZdtMhr.  d.  maig. 

existed  al«o  in  ancient  times ;  for,  accord-  Ge«.  IL  p.  428^  note. 
Ing  to  Jo«ephu8,  Augustus  gave  to  llerod 
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Druze  robbers.  We  were  now  eleven  persona  in  all  ;  a  mulo- 
teer  from  Sidon  having  joined  us.  Six  were  armed,  and  tive 
were  themaelyes  Dnuses.  My  oompuuon  now  Bearohed  fbr  our 
letter  of  mtroduction  fiom  tne  Druse  Sheikh,  and  disoorered 
that  he  had  kft  it  at  Hiiabeiya  in  the  pocket  of  another  ooat. 
But  we  went  on  gaily ;  and  neither  saw  nor  heard  anytliing  of 
robbers  so  long  as  we  remained  in  tlie  neighlx)urhood  of  Banias. 

Mounting  at  4.30,  we  turned  otf  a  few  steps  on  the  right,  to 
look  at  a  Khun  called  Duweir,  with  a  few  rade  buildings,  erected 
out  of  the  materials  of  an  earlier  ])lace  now  in  ruins.  These 
are  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slope  of  the  hill. 
.  We  immediately  ascended  the  steep  slope,  and  came  out  at 
the  top  upon  tiie  heantiM  terrace  on  which  BAnifts  is  situated. 
Passing  on  among  fine  copses  of  trees,  and  splendid  fields  of 
wheat,  and  water-courses  drawn  fix)m  the  noble  fountain,  we 
came  at  5.05  much  exhausted  to  the  village  in  the  angle  of  tho 
mountains.  TTore  we  pitched  our  tent  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
spreading  terehinth.s  so  often  mentioned  by  travellers.' 

This  terrace  of  Bunias  was  to  me  an  entirely  new  feature  in 
the  region ;  no  traveller  had  ever  mentioned  it.^  Towards  tho 
north  it  abuts  upon  the  fiank  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  between  tho 
gorge  of  Wady  el-'Asal  and  the  angle  of  the  mountain  with  the 
eastern  hills ;  on  the  east  it  lies  against  the  declivity  of  the 
same  range ;  while  on  the  south  it  runs  together  and  mingles 
with  the  gentler  slopes  of  the  same  hills.  It  is  thus  nearly  trian- 
gular ;  is  highest  towards  the  north  ;  and  sl<>}>es  very  gently 
towards  the  south. ^  The  elevation  at  Banias,  in  the  interior 
northeastern  angle,  is  eleven  hundnd  lorty-scven  feet  above  tho 
sea  ;  being  five  hundred  feet  higher  than  Tell  el-Kady.  In  this 
ang^e  the  great  fountain  bursts  forth ;  and  sends  its  waters  down 
a  ravine  of  its  own,  southwest  to  the  plain  of  the  HtUeh.  Yet 
they  are  also  drawn  off  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  terrace ; 
and  are  even  carried  down  its  western  declivity,  to  irrigate 
portions  of  the  plain  below,  to  which  the  waters  from  Tell 
el-K;\dy  cannot  be  conducted. 

■  The  formation  of  the  terrace  is  wholly  limestone  ;  but  at 
Baniiis  the  igneous  rocks  again  present  them.selves.* 

The  wall  of  hills  on  the  east  of  the  Huleh,  is  much  lower 
than  the  mountains  which  shut  in  the  lake  and  plain  on  tho 

»  S«etzen,  Rci«>n  I.  p.  ,^.*U.    E.  Smitll  pbin Biblioth.  Sacm,  184(>,  p.  187.  Bat 

in  Ms.  Jonro.  1S44.    W.  M.  Thonuon  in  thi«  »Tes  no  idea  of  the  reality. 

Biblioth.  Soeim.  ISiS, jk  188.  Do  Smakj  *  Ezeept  in  tarn,  Hbk  tmaoe  hM  • 

Narrative,  IT.  p.  .'.'U. '  grneral  re.x^'m bianco  totfiatat  PoOft}  ae« 

*  The  only  allusion  to  it  u  by  Mr  Thorn-  above,  pp.  82 1,  326. 

■on:  **Tbe  platform,  or  tarraoe,  upon  *  Dr  AadezMm  bk  I^jraoli't  Oflloid  B»- 

vUch  B&niftR  is  hiiilt.,  may  be  elevated  poffi)  pp.  106^  100. 
about  one  hundred  (e«t  above  the  extensive 

Vol.  1X1.-34 
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west.  It  lines  gradually  and  brokenly  to  table  land  on  the 
top  ;  on  wliieh,  at  some  distance  baek,  an  seen  a  fine  of  Telle 
extending  from  north  to  eonth ;  the  eouthemmost  of  which  is  Tell 
Feras.   This  broad  ridge  is  thrown  off  from  the  southeastem 

base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  ;  and  extends  southwards  until  it  is 
lost  in  the  table  land  on  the  east  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  We 
took  pains,  both  here  and  afterwards,  to  loam  tlic  name  of  this 
ridge  among  the  people ;  but  could  hear  it  spoken  of  only  as 
Jebel  lU'ish. 

Two  principal  Wadys  come  down  from  the  east  upon  the 
temee  near  its  ai^^  The  nortibem  one  is  Wady  Khflshftbeh, 
on  the  north  of  the  fountain  and  the  castle  ;  the  other  is  Wady 
Za'Areh  on  the  sonth  of  the  Tillage.* 

Durmg  the  evening  we  received  a  note  left  for  us  by  Dr  De 
Forest  and  his  party,  who  had  spent  a  night  at  B&ni^  a  week 
])n n  ionsly.  We  thus  loamed  the  result  of  his  ohscrvations  with 
the  aneroid,  as  c^ivm  aln^ve. 

Thuraihnj,  M'u/  "27 (it. — We  had  jdannctl  for  to-day  an  excur- 
sion to  the  lake  I'hiula  ;  to  return  by  way  of  the  castle  on  the 
mountain.  I  defer  therefore,  for  the  present,  the  more  detailed 
account  of  the  fountain  and  yillage  of  Bftnifis. 

The  general  direction  of  that  lake  from  Bftnifts  is  a  little 
south  of  east.  Betting  off  at  8  o'clock,  we  passed  out  of  the 
village  at  the  southeast  comer,  without  crossing  the  brook  of 
Wady  Za'areh.  This  Wady  comes  down  steeply  throufjh  open 
jxround  from  the  soiitlieast,  around  the  southwest  end  of  a  liigh 
ridge  ;  tlie  otlier  side  of  which  is  skirted  by  the  Fame  \\'ady 
running  southwest.  As  the  Wady  thus  sweeps  around  the  end 
of  the  ridge,  and  reaches  the  western  base  of  the  higher  hills,  it 
is  apparently  cut  off  and  covered  over  by  a  sloping  plain  or 
gentle  declivity  of  arable  land ;  throuj^  which,  however,  it 
breaks  down  by  a  very  deep  and  narrow  chasm  in  the  underhnng 
volcanic  r<  Is.  with  jagged  perpendicular  sides.  This  chasm 
extends  ahnost  down  to  Bfinias  ;  and  is  so  narrow,  as  hardlv  to 
be  noticed  until  one  comes  quite  near  to  it.  Our  course  hiy 
more  t(»  the  left.  We  cros.sed  a  small  Wady  and  brook  ;  then 
wound  to  the  right  uj)  a  8t<;ep  hill  ;  and  at  8.50  came  to  a 
fountain  below  'Aiu  Kfinyeh.  At  9  o'clock  we  reached  that 
village ;  from  which  Eiadn  bore  due  west. 

We  now  struck  up  over  the  hich  ridge,  around  the  south* 
western  end  of  which  Wadv  Za'ireh  comes  down.  The  ascent 
was  very  steep.  Keaching  the  top  at  9.20,  we  kej>t  along  high 
on  the  southeastem  ude  of  the  ridge,  having  Wady  Za'&reh  at 

'  So  written  by  Dr  Smith.   Mr  Thoiii>  1^;  pfw  88,  40l   W«  oodd  not 

Fnii  writc.«i  SiiViry.    This  i!«  the  ruvinc  epo-    IlMUrof  a&J  TOCh  naOMt 
ktii  of  bj  Burckbardt  a«         Kyb  or  el- 
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first  deep  dcIow  us,  here  nmning  southwest.  Dcscendinp^  very 
obliquely  and  gradually,  we  came  at  9.45  to  the  channel  of  the 
Wady  with  its  pleasant  stream.  Here  was  also  a  pretty  cascade, 
the  water  fidling  over  a  rock  ten  feet  bigb,  along  three  cievicesy 
preeenting  the  appearance  of  three  white  rihhone  of  foam.  On 
the  soaih  hflmk  of  the  Wady  is  a  Meata'ah  or  goat  Tillage,  called 
Mesddy ;  consist in(]^  of  a  dairy  hut  or  two,  where  the  goats, 
which  ranpic  these  hills  in  summer,  are  fi^thered  at  night  ami 
milked.  13elow  this  point  the  brook  descends  rapidly  by  a  wild 
volcanic  gorge,  until  swoe]>ing  around  the  end  of  the  ridge  it 
turns  northwest  towards  Hanias. 

Crossing  the  brook,  we  beiit  our  course  a  little  more  south- 
east ;  and  at  9.55  reached  the  hajnik  of  the  lake  on  its  north 
side.  In  seven  minntes  more  we  rode  down  the  steep  declivity 
to  the  margin  of  the  water.  From  the  brow  above,  tiie  village 
of  Mejdel  Shcras  bore  N.  20°  E.  distant  about  two  miles. 

The  lake  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bowl,  ai)parently  an 
ancient  crater  not  less  than  from  a  hundred  and  lifty  to  two 
hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  tract.  The  form 
is  an  irregular  circle  ;  the  diameter  of  the  water  being  u  mile 
and  perhaps  more.  It  made  upon  me  the  impression  ot  a  larger 
lake  than  I  had  anticipated.  The  tract  around  is  high  tahlo 
land,  rising  on  the  south  of  the  lake  almost  at  once  into  wooded 
or  bushy  lulls  ;  and  skirted  at  some  distance  on  the  east  likewise 
by  a  wooded  range.  The  declivities  of  the  basin  itself  are 
dreary  and  desolate,  with  only  an  occasional  shrub  and  a  few 
patches  of  tillage  ;  but  the  country  around,  though  not  fertile, 
is  more  cultivated. 

The  water  of  the  lake  is  stagnant  and  impure,  with  a  slimy 
look.  Just  at  the  margin  it  was  muddy  for  a  few  feet ;  and  did 
not  seem  to  be  dear  and  pure  in  any  part.  At  a  short  distance 
ftom  the  shore  was  a  broad  belt  of  water  plants,  now  turned 
brown,  and  in  some  places  resembling  islands.  The  middle  of 
the  lake  wjis  free.  \Vild  ducks  were  swimming  in  different  pcurts. 
A  large  hawk  was  sailing  above  them,  and  occasionally  swooping 
<lown  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  if  to  seize  a  duck  or  a  iVog. 
Our  Druzes  liied  at  liim,  and  broke  his  wing  ;  he  fell  among  tli'» 
water  plants,  and  could  not  there  be  reached.  Myriads  and 
myriads  of  frogs  lined  the  shores ;  and  it  was  amusing  to  sec 
them  perched  uuckly  along  the  stones,  as  if  drawn  up  in  battle 
array  to  keep  off  intruders.  It  is  the  very  paradise  of  frogs. 
The  lake  supplies  the  whole  country  with  leeches ;  which  aro 
gathered  by  men  wading  in,  and  letting  the  leeches  fasten  them- 
selves upon  their  1^.   The  ground  along  the  margin  is  mostly 

'  So  Dr  AudePMin  in  Lynch's  OU'.  Ilcp.  p.  110. 
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without  reeds  or  rushes  ;  and  is  covered  with  small  black  volcanic 
Btoues.  The  shores  and  sides  of  the  crater  exhibit  everywhere 
small  glistening  black  crystals,  resembling  hornblende.^ 

There  seems  no  room  for  question  bat  that  this  lake  is  the 
ancient  Phiala  described  by  Josephus  ;  so  called  from  its  bowl- 
like form,  and  situated  on  the  right  of  the  road  leading  from 
'  Ca3sarea  Philippi  to  Traclioiiitis.'  But  the  position  and  every 
circumstance  go  to  show  the  absurdity  of  tlie  popidar  legend, 
which  made  this  lake  a  feeder  of  the  fountain  at  BaniAs.'  Not 
only,  in  such  case,  must  its  waters  pass  under  the  brook  of  the 
Za'areh ;  but  the  supply  of  such  a  fountain  would  in  one  day 
ezhauBt  the  lake.  The  bright,  limpid,  sparkling  waters  of  the 
former  can  have  no  connection  widi  the  dark,  stagnant,  slimy 
masses  which  fill  the  latter. 

Seetzcn  heard  of  the  lake,  but  did  not  visit  it.*  Burckhardt 
makes  no  allusion  to  it.  It  was  first  examined  by  Irby  and 
Mangles,  in  juissinf^^  from  Damascus  to  Biinias  in  1818.'  Of  late 
years  it  has  been  scvliuI  times  visited."  The  ]>restnt  name  is 
usually  given  as  Birket  er-Kam  ;  but  we  heard  distinctly  the 
pronunciation  Birket  e^Bftn;  and  so  Seetzen  heard  it  and  gives 
it  in  Arabic  letters.^ 

We  left  the  upper  brow  of  the  lake  at  10.25,  on  a  course 
about  N.  N.  W.  in  order  to  go  directly  to  the  oaks  of  Sheikh 
Othman  el-HazOry.  We  crossed  the  fields  without  a  path,  and 
came  after  ten  minutes  to  the  Wady  Za'fireh  higher  up  than 
before.  We  found  it  liere  a  narrow  but  very  pretty  meadow-like 
plain,  with  a  fine  brook.  A  little  farther  U]),  on  our  right,  was 
a  Wely  iu  the  valley,  called  feheikh  Yafiir}'  ;  from  which  this 
upper  part  of  the  vsJley^  takes  the  name  of  Meij  Yaidry*  We 
could  here  see  it  coming  down  quite  from  the  southeastern  base 
of  Jebel  esh-Bheikh ;  the  mountain  rising  at  once  out  of  this 
little  plain  to  an  elevation  of  fi>ur  thousand  ftet  or  more  above  it. 


*  Dr  Anderson  1.  c.  p.  110. 

*  Jot.  B.  J.  3.  la  7.  All  UuB  ooiTca- 
ponds  exkctly ;  and  w  no  other  body 
of  water  in  tlio  roi;Inn  to  which  the  de- 
acriptiou  is  at  all  applicable.  Two  oircnm- 
atanoM  abow,  faowever,  tiiiit  Joaaplnii  him- 
pflf  had  not  seen  the  lake.  He  my^  it  is 
a  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  from  Ca:sarea ; 
while  in  fiMt  it  U  little  more  than  half 
that  diRtance,  Ho  spraks  also  of  the  wa- 
ter as  always  up  to  the  briin,  and  never 
runnin;;  over. 

»  Jo*.  B.  J.  ibid. 

*  Rcisen,  I.  pp.  ."m,  .33r>. 

*  Travels  p.  '287.  [87.] 

*  By  Mr  Tipping  in  1842 ;  Bibliotk  Sac. 
184d,  pp.  13,  14.    Mr  Thomson  about 


1844  ;  Bihlioth.  Sac.  1846,  p.  191.  Cnpt. 
Newbold,  about  the  aame  time ;  Joom.  of 
R  Anat  Soo.  XVI.  pk  8.    Dr  AnderMo 

in  I^IS;  see  Ljnjch's  Off.  Rep.  p.  110. 
See  Kitter  XV.  p.  174  sq.— Mr  Tipping 
Tinted  alio  a  Biikeli    north  of  JnbhAta, 

ver}'  hif^h,  in  the  centre  of  a  Mimll  oblou^ 
plain,  under  Jebcl  esh-Sbeikh,  with  muddy 
water,  fiDed  by  tte  ineUing  of  the  snow. 

It  nearly  dries  np  in  snmmer,  and  is  abont 

2G0  Itct  in  diumeter."  ibid.  According  to 
Capt.  Newbold  this  is  called  Birket  ol- 
Merj  el-Man,  and  flows  to  Wady  el-'Asal; 
.lourn.  of  R  Asint  Soc.  XVI.  p.  16  eq. 

'  K«'iscn  I.  pp.  :VM,  aa."). 
■  This  is  the  little  plain  and  tomb  men- 
tioned by  Irby  and  Manglea ;  p.  286.  [87.] 
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It  is  the  lower  Bouth western  peak  c£  eahrOkeikh,  which  is  here 
seen,  radiant  with  its  icy  crown. 

Beyond  this  plain,  on  tlie  cast,  a  spur  is  thrown  off  from  esh- 
Slioikli,  that  is,  from  below  the  saddle  between  the  two  peaks, 
much  lower  than  the  mountain,  though  still  high  ;  which  how- 
ever soon  BuJo  down  towards  the  sonth  into  wooded  hffis  of  no 
great  elevation.  These  form  the  Hne  of  Tells  already  spoken  of 
as  ending  in  Tell  el-Feras.  This  is  strictly  the  JeM  Heiili. 
The  Damascus  road  x>a8Be8  out  of  the  little  plain  over  a  notch 
in  this  ridge  ;  and  so  down  the  other  side  by  way  of  Beit  Jcnn. 
The  ridge  which  we  had  crosseil  on  our  way  up,  was  now  before 
us,  skirting  the  little  plain  or  valley  on  the  northwest.  It  has  its 
beginning  in  like  manner,  at  the  base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  ; 
where,  west  of  the  little  plain,  the  large  village  of  Mejdel  esh- 
Shems  lies  among  the  hills.  Near  that  village  a  valley  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ridge  has  its  head,  and  passes  down  westward 
on  the  north  of  the  castle.  We  crossed  the  brook  and  plain  ; 
and  ascended  the  ridge,  reaching  the  top  at  10.55.  Here  both 
the  great  fortresses  of  BSnifts  and  esh-Shukif  lay  before  \is.' 

\Ve  now  kept  along  on  the  northwestern  side  of  tlio  ridge, 
descending  gradually  and  obliquely  ;  and  crossed  the  Dama.scus 
road,  which  here  passes  along  on  the  declivity  of  the  ridge  to 
Mejdel.  The  Wady  below  on  our  right  opens  out  into  a  small 
basin,  partially  cultivated.  About  11.40  toe  ridge  on  our  left) 
now  hi^h  above  us,  apparently  a  spur  or  point  of  that  adjacent 
to  Merj  Yafrtry,  suddenly  terminated  in  a  high  bluff ;  while  a 
low  ridge  from  its  foot  ran  oflf  northwest  towards  the  castle. 
We  kept  along  the  latter  ;  and  at  11.55  came  to  the  tomb  of 
Sheikh  'Othmdn  HazClry,  on  a  knoll  or  hummock  upon  the  ridge. 
The  knoll  is  covered  with  a  copse  of  noble  oak  trees,  forming  a 
truly  venerable  grove,  with  a  deep  religious  gloom.  The  Wely 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  grove,  merely  a  common  Muslim  tomb 
surrounded  by  a  shabby  stone  wall.  Just  below,  on  the  south- 
west, is  a  small  fountain,  'Ain  el-Hazilry  ;  and  here  too  is  the 
head  of  the  open  Wady,  which  nms  down  on  the  south  of  the 
castle. — Around  the  Wely  are  no  remains  whatever  ;  and  none 
have  ever  existed  there.  The  castle  bore  N.  75-^  W.  about  three 
eighths  of  a  mile  distant.  Between  tliis  point  and  the  castle 
was  another  like  point  or  knoll,  about  equiJly  high. 

From  Sheikh 'Othm&nel-HftKtUy  we  coidd  kx»  np  along  the 
great  Wady  or  chasm,  which  comes  down  from  the  very  base  of 
the  southwestern  peak  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  to  the  village  of  J ub- 
b&ta,  situated  on  its  eastern  brink.   Up  through  this  chasm  we 

'  Bearings  at  10.55,  on  ridgs :  CMtleof  North  side  of  lake  PhiaU  16r,diiL  abooft 
BlaUii  SSr.    Kfil'at  adk^OUr  296!    1^  nil*. 

Vou  in.— 34*  D  D 
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could  see  the  snows  of  the  snmniit.  Below  Jubb&ta  the  chasm 
liecomes  nanower  and  deeper ;  and,  tuming  more  west,  it  cuts 
off  from  the  ^eiy  flank  of  esh-Bheikh  the  thin  sharp  ridge  on 
which  the  castle  stands.  This  is  Wady  Khfishfibch  ;  and  passes 
on  down  to  Banias  on  the  north  of  the  fountain.  Just  above 
the  castio  it  is  joined  by  the  Wady  from  Mejdel,  now  also 
become  a  chasm. 

Leaving  tlio  Wely  at  1.20  we  came  in  seven  minutes  to  the 
next  knoll ;  on  which  are  a  few  remains  called  llaztiry.  There 
are  here  some  trivial  limndations,  bat  no  masses  cf  rains. 
Possibly  a  small  outpost  of  the  castle  may  have  stood  here  ;  but 
the  remains  are  more  like  those  of  a  Mezra'ah  or  goat  village.  This 
is  doubtless  the  site  of  which  Burokhaidt  heard  ;  but  w  hich  by 
some  mistake  he  reports  as  "  the  ruins  of  a  city  called  Haztlry 
one  hour  to  the  north"  of  Sheikh  'Othman  el-Hazilry.'  This 
distance  would  remove  the  ruins  to  some  point  among  the  inacces- 
sible steeps  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  j  where  certainly  no  such  city 
ever  existed.  It  is  therefore  an  error,  when  Bitter  assumes, 
that  in  this  quarter  was  situated  the  ancient  JTcMor  of  the  books 
of  Joshua  and  Judges.' — This  was  now  the  third  HIstr  or 
Haziiry  that  I  had  visited ;  neither  of  whkh  can  be  regarded 
as  the  Hazor  of  Scripture. 

Leaving  Huzilrj'  we  descended  to  the  deep  saddle  between  it 
and  the  castle  ;  and,  climbing  a  very  steep  and  difficult  ascent 
to  the  latter,  we  kept  aldiig  the  southern  wall,  and  reached,  at 
1.50,  tho  only  entrance,  through  one  of  the  southern  towers. 
Here  we  found  ourselves  within  the  most  extensive  and  beet  pre- 
served ancient  fortress  in  the  whole  country.'  It  stands  upon' 
the  eastern  and  highest  point  of  the  thin  ridge  sliced  off  (as  it 
were)  from  the  flank  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  by  the  Wady  Khfl- 
shubeh  ;  and  which  is  connected  only  with  the  ridge  of  Hnzi'^ry 
towards  the  E.  S.  E.  by  the  saddle  just  mentioned.  The  castle 
CO  vera  this  high  thin  point ;  and  follows  its  irregularities.  Wo 
estimated  its  length  from  east  to  west  at  eight  hundred  or  a 
thousand  feet ;  its  breadth  at  each  end  being  about  two  hundred 
&et ;  while  in  the  middle  it  is  only  from  one  half  to  two  thirds 
as  broad.   The  direction  of  the  ridge  is  from  E.  K,  £.  to 

w.  s.  w.* 

The  interior  of  the  fortress  is  an  uneven  area  of  four  or  five 
acres.  In  some  parts  the  rock  still  rises  higher  than  the  walls  ;  iu 
otliers  the  ground  was  now  ploughed  and  planted  with  tobacco 
aud  other  vegetables.    Here  are  also  seveml  bouses,  forming  a 

*  Bnrckhardt,  Trav.  p.  44.  which  however  seems  Icsa  ancient  Abul- 
'  Erdk.  XV.  pb  S60  iq.  comp.  p.  206.       fwla  Tab.  Syr.  p.  106. 

*  Mr  Thomson  wu  disposed  to  except      *  The  castle  bears  from  Banias  N.  71'* 
perhaps  the  K&l'at  el-Merkab,  Bordi  of    E.  and  this  is  About  the  line  of  the  ridge. 
TortoMt  lDN*wa  alio  w  BalnUe  «r  BflUnte; 
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small  village.  The  fortress  was  dependent  for  water  wliolly  on 
its  cisterns.  One  of  these,  in  the  open  area  near  the  western 
end,  is  of  immense  size  ;  and  even  now  contained  much  water. 
Others  are  found  in  diifereut  parts.  Besides  these,  there  exists  a 
large  reaeivoir  outside  of  the  castle  in  the  saddle  below  the  east- 
em  end. 

The  western  and  lower  end  of  the  fortress,  which  overlooks 
the  whole  region  below,  exhibits  in  some  parts  specimens  of  the 
heaviest  and  finest  work.  At  the  northwosf:  comer  especially, 
large  Ktones  lie  scattered,  which  are  six  or  eight  feet  in  length, 
finely  wrought,  and  beveUed.  Several  of  the  towers  along  the 
southern  wall  are  in  like  manner  finished  with  superior  bevelled 
work.  In  particular,  one  round  tower,  with  fine  sloping  work 
below,  presents  9^  finished  bevel  at  least  not  inferior  to  Uiat  of 
the  tower  Hippicns  at  Jerusalem. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  ridg^  is  the  highest ;  and  this  was 
taken  advantage  of,  to  form  an  upper  citadel,  commanding  the 
rest  of  the  castle.  It  is  separated  from  the  lower  western  por- 
tion by  a  regular  interior  cross  wall,  with  towers  and  trench ; 
and  is  without  entrance  or  approach,  except  through  the  lower 
fortress.  Here,  more  than  anywhere,  the  beetling  towers  and 
ramparts  impoid  over  the  northern  precipice,  and  look  down 
into  the  chasm  of  Wady  EhQsh&beh  six  or  seven  hnndied  feet 
below.  Within  this  citadel  are  the  loftiest  and  strongest  toweis ; 
and  this  portion  is  the  best  preserved  of  all.  Not  less  tlian  one 
third  of  it  is  ancient  bevelled  work  ;  exhibiting  a  better  and 
more  linished  bevel,  than  is  perhaps  elsewhere  found  out  of 
Jerusalem. 

The  Saracens  and  crusaders  made  no  additions  to  the  for- 
tress. They  did  nothing  in  the  citadel,  but  patch  up  a  law  por- 
tions of  it,  where  Him  was  necessary  finr  defence ;  leaving  all  the 

rest  as  they  found  it.  Their  repairs  are  everywhere  quite  dis- 
tinct and  visible.  Nor  did  they  do  much  more  in  the  lower  or 
western  part.  Yet  there  are  quite  a  number  of  Arabic  inscriptions, 
mostly  dated  about  A.  H.  625  equivalent  to  A.  D.  1227, 
recounting  that  such  and  such  a  prince,  with  a  long  pedigree, 
built  up  this  or  that  tower  at  a  certain  time. 

There  are  numeraos  subtenaneaa  lOoms,  vaults,  passa^s, 
and  the  like,  which  we  did  not  visit.  At  the  western  end  is  a 
stairway  cut  in  the  rock,  descending  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  or 
fifty  degrees.  This  my  companion  had  formerly  entered  for  a 
few  steps,  and  found  it  choked  up  with  rulibish.  Popidar  belief, 
nevertheless,  regards  it  as  extending  down  to  the  tbuntain  of 
Banias.^ 
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The  fortrosa  is  not  loss  than  a  thousand  feet  or  more  above 
tlic  town  of  JJanias  ;  and  is  therefore  a})oTit  equal  in  elevation  to 
the  Krd'at  esh-Shiikif,  which  towers  in  full  view  overagainst  it.* 
The  prospect  oirer  ihb  Hldeh  and  the  moimtaiiiB  opposite  is 
magmficent,  though  indefinite.' 

The  whole  fortvesB  made  upon  us  a  de€p  impreBsion  of 
antiquity  and  strength  ;  and  of  the  immense  amount  of  labour 
and  expense  employed  in  its  construction.  Tt  has  come  down  to 
us  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  8i>ecimena  of  tlie  military'  architec- 
ture of  the  Phenicians,  or  possibly  of  the  Syro-Grecians ;  and 
whoever  will  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  resources  and 
the  prowess  of  those  ancient  nations,  must  not  fail  to  study  the 
ruins  of  this  noble  fortress. 

Situated  more  than  two  miles  distant  fiom  BAm&s,  the  oastle 
could  never  have  been  built  for  the  jtrotoction  of  that  place ;  and 
is  not  improbably  older  than  the  city.  It  was  doubtless  erected 
in  order  to  command  the  great  road  leading  over  from  tlie  Hilleh 
into  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It  may  have  been  a  border  Ibrtress 
of  the  Sidonians,  to  whom  this  region  early  belonged.* 

The  fortress  is  now  ordinarily  known  to  travellers  as  the 
castle  of  BfiniAs ;  but  such  is  not  its  specific  name.  Arabian 
writers  speak  of  it  as  the  Krd'at  ee-Subsibeh ;  but  it  is  rarely 
mentioned  by  them,  and  mostly  in  connection  with  the  nei^- 
bouring  city/ 

We  left  the  castle  at  3.10  ;  and  descended  at  once,  and 
without  path,  the  steep  declivity  immediately  below  the  en- 
trance. By  this  means  we  saved  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in 
distance  ;  but  the  descent  was  not  without  danger.  We  then 
kept  along  the  southern  base  of  the  ridge,  and  reached  our  tent 
beneath  the  terebinth  in  BSni^  at  4  o'dock. 

The  situation  of  BdniSs  is  unique  ;  combining  in  an  unusual 
degree  the  elements  of  grandeur  and  beauty.  It  nestles  in  its 
recess  at  the  southern  base  of  the  mighty  Herraon,  which  towers 
in  majesty  to  an  elevation  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  feet  al)ove. 
Its  terrace  I  have  already  described  ;  *  over  which  the  abundant 
waters  of  the  glorious  fountain  spread  luxuriant  fertility  and  the 


*  The  elervmtion  of  BuniiU,  as  we  hare 
■•en,  it  1147  EucL  feet;  p.  397.  That 
of  eeh  Sh&klf  U  2206  feet  above  the  sea ; 
p.  19. 

'  Bearingi  firom  the  castle  bj  Wildeii> 
bnieh,  we  fetter  XV.  p.  287:  Mcjdel  N. 

72'  E.  .TubUitaN'.  71. E.  1  h..ur  .list. 
HftaunrCruin)  N.  87  E.  'Aia  Kunjch 
8.  10*'^W.— Aooofldfaig  to  Dr  Smith,  the 
dim-tion  of  Btlni:\a  is  S.  71°  W.  Tell  el- 
K4dy  S.  W.  Hunin  S.  HV  W.  Kftl'at 
cdi-ShBkir  N.  SO*  W. 


•  See  Jndg.  18,  7.  28. 

«  Abulfed.  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kfihler,  pp.  19, 
96.  Wilkcn  Oesch.  d.  Kreiizzugt?,  11.  p. 
r>Gd.  VII.  p.  328. — On  a  former  jonnioy 
Mr  Tbomaon  qwaks  of  two  encampmenta 
of  Amba  wHiMn  Wady  el-Tdm,  called  ea- 
Snban  and  CR-Subcih.  But  thr-M^  ii,itnp« 
would  Kem  to  have  no  oounectiou  with  the 
oastle.  See  BiUiolfa.  SM^^  1846,  ppi  187, 
198. 

*  See  above,  p.  897. 
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graceful  intorchanp^o  of  copse,  lawn,  and  waving  fields.  The 
situation  is  charming.  Lying  too  so  high  above  the  Hilleh,  its 
atmosphere  partakes  of  the  salubrity  of  tlie  rtdjacent  moimtains. 
The  vicinity  of  the  mountain,  the  many  woods,  and  the  rich 
fields  of  grain  around  Banias,  make  it  the  resort  of  an  abundance 
of  flame,  Pantlien  and  wolveB  are  on  the  mountain ;  wild  swine 
and  gaselleB  Inxnriate  among  the  grain.  Uany  of  the  swine  are 
killed  by  the  peasants,  who  watch  their  fields  by  night.  Wild 
ducks,  partridges,  snipe,  and  other  birds,  are  in  plen  t  y. ' 

Of  tlic  tlirco  Wadys  which  form  so  prominent  a  feature  in 
the  region  of  Bfinias,  two  are  wild  ravines  in  Jebel  osh-Sheikh. 
\\^uly  el-'Asal,  as  we  have  seen,*  issues  from  its  deep  gorge 
immediately  on  the  west  of  the  terrace.  It  has  its  beginning  a 
little  south  of  the  village  of  Shib'a,  about  four  hours  N.  N.  E. 
of  B&niis ;  and  forms  the  mighty  cleft  between  the  lower  and 
upper  masses  of  Hermon.  It  is  without  a  -village  or  hamlet  in 
its  entire  extent ;  nor  are  there  in  it  any  fountains.  It  is  a  wild, 
thickly  wooded,  solitary  mountain  range,  the  abode  of  wolves 
and  panthers  ;  ^  frequented  only  by  the  shepherds  of  Shib'a  and 
the  V>urners  of  charcoal  for  the  Damascus  market.  A  rugged 
niount^iin  patli  leads  from  Shib'a  along  the  eastern  side  of  this 
valley  and  so  around  to  J ubbata  and  MejdeL* 

Both  the  other  Wadys  descend  fiom  tiie  east,  and  issue  upon 
the  terrace  itself  Wady  KhQshftbeh,  as  we  have  seen,'  be^ns 
at  the  very  base  of  the  southwestern  peak  of  esh-Sheikh,  and  ex- 
tends down  the  steep  declivity  southwest  to  Jubbata;  below  which, 
turning  W.  S.  W.  it  severs  from  the  body  of  the  mountain  the 
thin  ridge  on  which  the  castle  stands.  In  the  rainy  sen  son,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  Hermon,  an  immense 
volume  of  water  nuist  rush  down  this  chasm  ;  but  at  this  season 
it  was  wholly  without  water.  It  extends  down  to  the  level 
ground  of  the  terrace ;  and  then  its  rooky  water-bed  turns  S.  8. 
W.  around  the  lower  end  of  the  ridge  thus  cut  off  by  it,  and 
goes  to  join  the  channel  fiom  the  fountain,  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  city  fortress. 

The  third  valley,  Wady  Za'areh,  has  already  been  described 
as  coming  from  tlu»  base  of  Ilermon  beyond  Mcjdcl,  taking  a 
course  soulliwest  throughthe  Merj  Yafury  and  a  wild  ravine  ;  then 
8wee])ing  around  northwest  and  descending  to  Baniiis.*  It  enters 
U[)on  the  terrace  a  few  rods  south  of  the  lower  end  of  the  castle 
ridge  ;  and  passing  down  along  the  south  side  of  the  city  fortress, 

'  W.  TliomsoQ  in  Biblioth.  Sac  1846, p.  route.    It  was  also  followed  l»y  Dr  Andor- 

*   188  M}.    Irbj  aud  Mangles  p.  S90.  [88.|  eon;   see  hU  gt>ulogical  aocoimt  of  the 

*  Sc«  a1>ore,  pp.  3*Mi,  397.  wliolo  tract,  in  Ljrnoh'ft  0£  Kap.  ppL  lll- 

*  Cotnp.  Seetzeii,  lU'iacu   I.   p.   326.  lU. 

Burckhardt,  p.  45.  »  .Sec  ahovo,      401 .  4itL'. 

*  Mr  Thoiiuoa  IumI  once  pwsed  hy  that      *  See  above,  pp.3U8,  400. 
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unites  its  pretty  brook  just  below  with  tbe  stream  from  the  great 
fountain. 

Within  the  angle  thus  formed  on  the  tenaoe  itself  between 
the  channels  of  these  two  Wad  js,  are  situated  the  great  fountain 

and  the  modem  village  of  B&nifis. 

The  position  of  tiie  fountain  has  never  been  fully  de8cril)ed. 
It  bursts  forth  from  under  the  western  end  of  the  liigh  ridge  of 
the  castle,  which  (as  we  have  seen)  is  severed  from  the  liaiik  of 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh  by  tlie  deep  Wacly  KhOshfibeh.  The  fountain 
therefore  is  wholly  on  the  south  of  tliat  Wady  ;  and  lias  no 
visible  connection  whatever  with  the  mountain.  The  ridgo 
terminates  here  in  a  precipice  of  limestone  rock,'  the  stiata  m 
which  incline  towards  the  west  at  an  angle  of  about  45^  There 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  great  breaking  down  of  the  rocks  and 
strata  from  the  front  €i  the  precipice ;  leaving  on  the  north  a 
lower  projection  jutting  out,  on  which  is  perched  the  small  ^VIus- 
lira  Wely  of  Sheikh  Khudr.'  The  main  prccipice  is  south  of 
this,  facing  about  S.  W.  by  W.  and  rising  from  a  hundred  to  a 
hundred  and  lifty  feet  above  tbe  water  of  the  fountain.  Near 
the  angle  formed  by  the  projection,  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  anciently  a  cavern,  from  which  the  water  probably  issued  ; 
but  it  would  also  seem,  that  tbe  rock  above  the  cavern  bad  been 
bnjken  away  probably  by  earthquakes  ;  so  that  the  former  front 
of  the  cavern  is  now  filled  up  by  the  £Edlen  rooks  and  stones 
(debris)  which  also  extend  out  for  some  distance  before  it. 
Through  the  bottom  of  this  mass  of  rocks  and  IVnginents  tho 
water  now  gushes  forth.  But  further  towards  the  south,  also, 
W'hero  apparently  there  was  no  cavern,  there  is  the  sjune  beajiing 
up  of  debris  before  tho  foot  of  the  precipice ;  and  through  this 
too,  in  like  manner,  the  water  issues  less  abundantly,  spreading 
itself  perhaps  from  the  cavern. 

This  spot  and  cavern  was  anciently  called  Panium,  and 
would  seem  to  have  been  consecrated  to  the  god  Pan  ;  though 
there  is  no  historical  mention  of  any  temple  of  Pan.^  The 
temple  wldch  Herod  the  Great  erected  was  in  honour  of  Augus- 
tus/   In  the  iace  of  the  precipice  south  of  the  cavern,  and  now 

'  The  fbootaln  "imes  flrom  beneath  ofZonodorns,  near  the  place  called  Pantum. 

tiie  Hmcstonc,  whcro  it  i-*  joitied  by  basuil-  This  is  a  fine  cave  in  a  mountain  ;  un«Ior 

tie  rocks;"  Dr  Aodenon  in  Ljnch's  Off.  which  there  is  a  ^reat  cavity  in  tht>  earth ; 

Rep.  p.  109.  Snd  ihn  cayern  is  abrupt,  and  \xry  deep, 

'  The  M:ir  .Tirji-;  of  the  <}l«ek%  ud  St  and  fuU  of  still  wntcr.    Over  it  hanjjs  a 

Gcoige  of  tbe  Latins.  TBSt  mountain ;  and  under  tlie  cavern  rise 

*  Compb  Phflaatofg.  Hlit  7. 8.  Reland  tibe  sprlnfi  of  Ae  river  Jordan.  Berod 
Fal  p.  918  sq.  ndomcd  t]iU  piano,  which  wa"  already  a 

*  Jos.  Antt.  15.  10.  3,  "  Ilerod  having  very  remarkable  one,  still  further  bpr  tlie 
accompooied  CsBsar  [Augustus]  to  the  saa,  erection  or  this  temple,  which  he  dedicated 
and  returned  hoine.  erected  to  him  u  hean-  tO  CBWr.**    Comp.  Jos  Bw  J.  1*  81.  S. 
tiful  temple  of  white  luurble,  in  tbe  country 
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only  juflt  above  the  debris,  though  once  probably  high  above  the 
granmdi  are  seraial  Yotive  niolies  with  inscriptioiis.  Tlie  north- 
enimoBt  niche  is  large  and  deep,  with  a  smaUer  one  above  it; 
Thtee  othen  further  Bontli  are  amaller  and  low  down  ;  and  etill 
others  may  exist  beneath  the  stones.  Some  of  tlte  niches  are 
beautifully  finished  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  shell  or  pectcn. 

The  longest  inscription  is  over  the  small  niche  on  the  south ; 
and  contains  the  designation  of  the  j)erson  who  consec  rated  it  as 
IEPEV5  0EOY  HANOS,  '  priest  of  Pan,'  implying  here  a  tem- 
ple of  that  god ;  with  also  a  jpro  salute  for  the  reigning  em- 
peroiB.  It  has  been  several  times  partially  copied ;  but  is 
much  defiioed.'  Another  inscription  quite  high  up  on  the  south, 
appears  to  contain  the  name  of  an  Agrippa,  with  the  title 
APXON  ETOY2,  perhaps  *  archon  of  the  year.'  It  has  also  been 
copied.' 

The  spot  is  now  called  by  the  pco]»le  Mu|:;harat  Biniius  or 
Mugliarat  er-Kas  en-Neba*.  Fn)ni  bcneuth  and  tlin)U<4li  the 
mass  of  rocks  and  stones,  which  hll  up  and  hide  the  entrance  of 
the  cavern,  gushes  fi>rth  the  Kahr  Bfinias,  a  full  and  rushing 
river,  twice  as  large  as  the  stream  from  the  fountain  near  Hfis- 
beiya.  The  water  is  of  the  purest  and  finest  quality,  limpid, 
bright,  and  simrkling.  Gathering  to  itself  the  other  streams  just 
below  the  village,  and  yet  itself  distributing  its  waters  over  the 
terrace  and  portions  of  the  western  }»lain  for  the  pur])ose8  of 
irrigation,  it  nishes  onwartl  in  a  r.ivine  of  its  own,  with  switt 
course,  towards  the  southwest  down  to  the  lower  plain,  and  so  to 
the  lower  Hiileh.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  streams  of 
the  Jordan. 

The  ancient  popular  belief  recorded  by  Josephus,  that  this 

fountain  had  some  connection  with  the  lake  Phiala,  we  have 
already  seen  to  be  without  foundation  notwithstanding  the 
experiment  of  the  tctrarch  Philip,  who  caused  chaff  to  be 
thrown  into  the  lake,  which  was  said  to  have  a]>peared  again  at 
Panium.  Still  more  absurd  is  the  popular  hypothesis  at  the 
present  day,  that  this  stream  comes  ultimately  from  a  fountain 
near  Shib'a,  four  or  five  hours  distant,  and  lying  very  high  on 
the  northwestern  side  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.*  There  is  indeed  near 
BhiVa  such  a  fountain ;  but  its  stream  flows  down  westward 
to  the  Hasbikny.  More  in  accordance  with  fact  would  it  be,  to 
regard  the  brook,  which  comes  down  from  Merj  YafAr}'  through 
Wady  Za'&reb,  as  the  remote  source  of  the  Nahr  B&ni^  But 

'  First  by  5>c<!tzeD,  though  only  rcoontlv  Tliomson,  pnllBdnd  tn  tiie  Kbfiottl.  8m. 

pobliahed,  Keiaea  L  a  333.    Tbea  1846.  p.  m. 

Burekhwrdt,  p.  89.  JJbo  hy  MrThoniflon,  *  Jo*.  B.  J.  8.  la  7.   See  ebore,  p.  400. 

Bibliofh  Sac.  lH4S.n.  194.    By  Dr  WH-  *  W.  Thomson  in  Biblintk  Sac.  184G. 

son,  Lands  of  the  Biue,  II.  p.  176.  pp.  190-192.    Dr  Anderaon  iu  Lyaoh'v 

*  Bj  Seetaen,  ReiwB  L  p.  886b  ByUr  CMC  Rep>  Pb  109. 
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ihiB  rivtilet  apparenfly  dries  up  in  Baimner;  and  is  new 
leoktmed  as  a  Bource  of  the  larger  stream. 

In  ^e  rocky  channel  of  Wady  KbQsbibcli,  as  it  issues  upon 
tba  terrace  of  Bdnius,  and  nearly  opposite  Sheikh  Khfidr, 
another  fountain  hursts  forth,  which  anywhere  eke  would  he 
roixardcd  as  large  ;  thoup;h  here  it  has  heen  liitherto  entirely 
overlooked.  It  is  a])j»arently  on  a  level  witli  the  great  iountuin,  - 
and  would  seem  indeed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  latter.  A  btreum 
flows  from  it,  wluoh  jcnns  the  kig^ir  (me  at  the  northwest  comer 
of  the  citj  ^Mrtreas. 

The  present  Tillage  and  the  ancient  fintress  of  the  town  are 
Bituated  between  the  stream  from  the  great  fountain  and  the 
Wady  Za'areh.  The  village  is  a  wretched  one.  Travellers  vary 
in  their  accounts  of  the  number  of  houses,  from  twenty  up  to  one 
hundred  and  lifty.  There  will  he  no  great  error  in  estimating 
them  at  fifty  or  sixty.'  Two  or  tliree  of  the  houscb  have  two 
stories  ;  cs[)ecially  one  built  upon  the  ruin  of  the  northeast 
tower  <^  the  fortress,  which  serves  as  a  basement.  The  houses 
are  mostly  within  the  fortress,  in  its  eastern  part ;  a  few  only 
are  outside  upon  its  northeast  quarter. 

This  fortress,  the  citadel  of  the  ancient  city,  still  exists  in 
its  outline.  It  was  nn  irregular  quadrangle  or  trapezium,  with 
massive  walls  and  heavy  towers  at  the  corners,  and  also  othei-s 
intermediate  ujion  the  walls.  The  interior  area  is  jierhaps  three 
or  lour  acres.  On  the  east,  south,  and  west,  the  walls  are  still 
standing  for  some  feet  above  their  foundations ;  and  some  of  the 
towers  are  still  higher.  The  southern  wall  runs  along  the  rocky 
chasm  and  brook  of  Wady  Za'Areh  ;  the  northern  and  western 
walls  are  still  washed  l)y  the  stream  of  the  great  fountain ; 
"while  on  the  cast  a  trench,  cut  through  to  Wady  Za'areh,  was 
doubtless  filled  from  the  stream  of  the  samefoimtaiu.  The  corner 
towers  were  round,  and  built  of  large  bevelled  stones  ;  some  of 
♦  the  work  is  vory  massive.  In  the  middle  of  the  southern  side  is 
a  tower,  with  a  gateway  or  jjortal  leading  through  it,  which 
bears  marks  of  ancient  origin ;  though  it  has  been  built  over 
by  the  Saracens  as  recorded  in  an  Arabic  inscription.  From  it 
a  stone  bridge,  also  in  part  ancient,  leads  across  the  Wady  to 
the  opposite  bank.  At  its  northern  end,  broken  granite  columns 
are  laitl  horizontally  in  the  wall.  Below  the  citadel,  the  rush- 
ing waten5  from  the  fountains  meet,  after  driving  two  or  three 
mills,  and  hasten  away  towards  the  lluleh.  Just  by  the  bridge, 
too,  is  another  mill ;  to  which  the  water  is  conveyed  from  the 

'  Mr  Thomson  hiw  fifty;  Biblioth.  Sar.  II'iiipI  in  Zoitschr.  dcr  morgenl.  Ges.  11. p. 

1846,  p.  188.    I)r  Wilson,  sixty;  Lands  431.    Burckhardt,  on  tho  coutniy,  ha* 

of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  176.— But  8««tz«n  has  one  handred  and  Mty;  p.  38. 
oaljr  tw«n^,  Bdflon.  L  p.  686;  and  ao 
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fountain  by  a  covered  canal  through  the  citadel — Along  the 
Btreet  leading  north  from  the  bridge  and  portal,  are  seen  among 
the  houses  sevezal  Boman  arches^  now  only  Just  above  the 
ground. 

This  fortress  appeals  to  have  stood  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  ancient  city  ;  a  large  portion  of  which  was  evidently  situated 
on  the  south  of  Wady  Za'areh,  and  extended  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  it.  The  ground  is  here  somewhat  higher,  jutting  down  a 
little  from  tlie  eastern  hill.  A  long  reach  of  the  ancient  south- 
ern city  wall  still  remains,  running  down  oblitiuely  W.  N.  W. 
to  tibe  biook.  On  the  west  also  of  the  citadid,  fiur  along  the 
loads  leading  to  Tell  d-Kddy  and  H&sbeiya,  there  fxe  traces  of 
houses  and  temples.  Colomns  and  fragments  of  cdmnns  ate 
scattered  in  all  directions. 

Near  the  old  city  wall,  in  the  southeast,  is  a  natural  pond  of 
considerable  size,  apparently  of  rain  water  gathered  from  the 
hills.  It  has  np  connection  with  any  of  the  other  waters  of  the 
terrace. 

The  best  view  of  Bftnifis  is  from  the  little  Wely  of  Sheikh 
Khtidr,  near  the  great  fountain.' 

From  the  name  of  the  grotto,  Pcmt'tim,  the  transition  is 
easy  to  Paneae^  as  the  name  of  the  ancient  city.  Neither  of 
these  names,  however,  can  be  historically  traced  back  much  if 
any  beyond  the  time  of  the  first  Herod.  No  allusion  to  them  is 
found  in  the  Old  Testament  ;  although  other  ] duces  are  spoken 
of  in  the  immediate  neigh bourhcKid.  Was  this  remarkable  spot 
wholly  overlooked  ;  or  did  it  then  perhaps  bear  some  other 
name  ?  « 

In  the  book  of  Joshua,  the  promised  land,  as  subdued  by 
that  leader,  is  described  as  extending  "  from  the  mount  Halak 
[bald  mountain],  that  gpcth  up  to  Seir,  even  imto  Baal-gad  in 
the  valley  of  Lebanon  under  mount  Hennon." Again,  the 
portion  of  the  land  7iot  subdued  by  Joshua  is  spoken  of  as  reach- 
ing "from  13aul-gad  under  mount  ITermon  unto  the  entering 
into  Hainath  ;  "  and  in  another  parallul  "/assage  we  find  Baal- 
hermou  instead  of  Baal-gad.^  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
Baal-gad  and  Baal-hermon  were  different  names  of  the  same 
place ;  that  this  place  was  in  a  valley  under  Hoimon ;  *  and  that 

>  BMrings  BtBiniftt,  from  the  wodieMt  «  Called  indeed  •pSSin  nr^a,  rnRey 
oramr  tower,  in  1844:  Custlo  of  B.  7V.        I.-l  nt  .n. :  but  not  the  BukfiX  which  i« 

luid  ''HS"  eaur.  p.  2b2.     Heb.  Lex.  art.  n;p?a. 

»  JoHh!  1 1,  1 7 ;  and  »,  in  revcreed  or-  ^Iner  Realir.  wt  Lebanon  U.  p.  25  'Ste 

der,  Josk  12,  7.  Au.<-.-.T.  r.,njc  n  so  UuA-i^ad  nd 

'  Josh.  VA,      cotnp  Jmlg.  3,  3.    See  rad.ce.s  montia  Aurmoix;    OnomasU  art. 

too  1  Chr.  6,  23.— For    the  pntering  into  -««"'5"'a- 
Banrnth,**  aea  bcIoWf  At  the  end  of  Sect  Xn. 
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it  here  semd  to  mark  the  northemmoet  limit  of  Palestine,  to 

which  the  conquests  of  Joshua  extended  ;  just  as,  at  a  later 
period,  after  the  city  of  Dan  had  been  built,  tiiat  place  is  always 
put  as  the  northern  limit,  Tlie  name  Baal-gad  (god  of  fortune) 
implies  a  place  of  heathen  worship  which  apparently  took 
al8(i  the  name  of  Baal-hennou  £rom  its  connection  with  that 
mountain. 

All  these  considerations  go  to  make  it  probable,  ihAt  Baal-gad 
was  no  oflier  than  ibis  romantic  spot,  this  secluded  grotto  at  the 
fi>untain  of  Jordan,  where  the  Phenicians  or  Syrians  had  estab- 
lished the  worship  of  one  of  their  Baals.'  In  process  of  time 
this  was  supplanted  by  the  service  of  the  Grecian  Pan ;  and 
thus  the  name  Fcmium  was  introduced,  and  the  earlier  <Hie 
forgotten. 

The  name  Bunias  is  merely  the  Arabic  pronunciation  of  the 
ancient  name  Pancas.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  temple 
built  at  the  fountain  by  the  hr&t  Uerod  in  honour  of  Augustus.* 
Whether  the  adjacent  town  already  existed,  or  sprung  up  after- 
wards, is  unknown.  At  a  later  period,  the  place  made  part  of 
the  territory  of  Philip,  tetraroh  of  Trachonitis  ;  was  enlarged 
and  embellished  by  him  ;  and  named  Ccesarca  Philip})i,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  Caesarea  of  the  sea-coast.*  Under  this  name 
it  a|)})ears  in  the  New  Testament,  and  was  visited  by  our  Lord.' 
Agrij)pa  afterwards  gave  it  the  name  of  iS'eronias  for  a  time  ; 
Ves])a8ian  visited  it ;  and  Titus,  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
exhibited  here  public  spectacles,  in  which  the  captive  Jews  wero 
compelled  to  fight  with  one  another  or  with  wild  beasts,  and 
many  perished.*  Coins  of  Csssarea-Paneas,  as  it  was  also  called, 
are  still  extant.'  In  the  fourth  century,  it  was  already  a  bishop- 
ric (jf  Phenicia  under  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch ;  its  bishop 
PhilocaluH  was  ])resent  at  the  council  of  Nicca  in  A.  D.  325  ; 
and  another,  Olympius,  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon  in  A.  D. 
4.51.'  In  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  the  earlier  name 
Paneas  was  again  predominant,  and  has  continued  current 
under  the  Muhammedan  dominion  to  the  present  day,* 

'  Boal-gad,  *  god  of  ibrtuno,'  is  rcl'erred  *  See  above,  p.  406. 

I17  QeMnins  to  Jupiter,  ThaMar.  p.  964;  *  Joseph.  Antiq.  18.  9L  1.  B.  J.  8.  9.  1. 

by  IComto  Vttna,  dtoPhSnliiar  L  ppb  *  Matt  16,  13.   Mark  8,  27. 

m  650.  •  Ji>«epli.  Antiq.  20.  9.  4.    B.  J.  3.  9. 

*  So  GeMuiiu  Thetanr.  p.  22S.  RatmiMr  &  ib.  7.  2.  1. 

Faliit.  ed.  3.  p.  215.  n.— Otliers  suppose  '  Eckhcl  Hoctr.  Niimm.  ITT.  p.  3M0. 

Bsa1-<;ad  to  have  been  Ht'liopolis,  uow  Mionnet  M6daille«  Aut  V.  p.  iJl  1  sq.  The, 

Ba'nlhek  ;  but  there  is  nn  evidence  nor  coini  eactaod  ftuB  Aiigutui  to  HeKogftlw- 

probnliility,  either  tlmt  Joshua's  conquests  lu«. 

extended  so  far;  or  that  liu'albek  wa«  •  Labb.  Concll.  Tom.  11.  col.  51.  Le 

ever  regarded  ns  tlie  northern  extremilj  of  Qfiien  Oriens  Chr.  II.  p. 

Palestine ;  or  that  the  neighbouring  por-  '  Euseb.  liist  Ecc.  7.    1 7.  Ilicron. 

tioii  of  Anti-Lebanon  wr«  ever  called  Her-  Comm.  in  Eioch.  xxTiL  1 8,  '*  Dan  . . .  oU 

non.  Bitter  Erdk.  XVII.  p.  889  aq.  bodie  Pwiea%  qiua  qnondaai  Cmana  PhU 
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During  the  crusades,  Bunias  was  the  scene  of  various  chan(:^e8 
and  conflicts.  It  first  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Christians 
iu  A.  JD.  1129  or  1130,  along  with  the  fortress  es-Subeibeh  on 
the  liioimiam ;  being  delhi^d  over  to  thiein  by  its  lamaelite 
goyemor,  sfter  their  unsacceBsftil  attempt  upon  Damawms  in 
behalf  of  that  sect.  The  city  and  castle  were  given  as  a  fief  to 
the  kniglit  Rayner  Brus.'  In  A.  D.  1132,  during  the  absence 
of  Rayner,  Baniiis  was  taken  after  a  short  assault  by  the  Sultan 
Jsraa'il  of  Damascus.''  It  was  recaptured  \)j  the  Franks,  aided 
by  tlie  Damascenes  themselves,  in  A.  D.  1139  ;  tlie  temporal 
control  restored  to  Rayner  Brus  ;  and  the  city  made  a  Latin 
bishopric  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of  Tyre.' 
Bfinifis  ftU  afterwards  by  inheritance  into  the  poeseasion  of  the 
constable  HoUfroy,  who  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Hospitalers  for 
its  protection  ;  in  A.  D.  1157  it  was  besieged  by  the  formidable 
Noreddin,  who  succeeded  in  taking  and  burning  the  town, 
but  was  not  able  to  master  the  fortress  situated  in  the  city 
itself.*  The  place  was  reheved,  and  tlie  fortitications  imme- 
diately rebuilt,  by  king  Baldwin  III.  But  in  A.  D.  11G5,  Nu- 
roddin  again  attacked  Banias  during  the  absence  of  Houfroy,  and 
with  better  snoceas ;  after  a  short  siege  it  surrendered,  and  ncTor 
came  agam  into  the  |K>wer  of  the  Fruiks.* 

In  A.  D  1172,  king  Amalric  besieged  BftniAs  for  fifteen  days 
in  vain.'  The  place,  with  others,  was  dismantled  by  Sultan 
Mu'adh-dhem  in  A.  1).  1219.''  Tlie  Cliristians' once  more  in 
A.  1).  1253  made  an  expedition  from  Tyre  against  Banias,  under 
the  command  of  the  Seneschal  Joinville,  and  got  jjossession  of 
the  town  for  the  moment ;  but  not  being  able  to  subdue  Korat 
es-Subeibeb  on  the  mountain,  they  immediately  abandoned  their 
conquest,  and  retired  to  Sidon.* 

Benjamin  of  Tudela  mentions  Bftnids  and  the  grotto  of  the 

lippi  Tocabatar."  Eiuebiai  relates  (L  c)  ib.  pp.  684,  687  sq.  Le  Quien  Orieaa 
rrom  tradition,  tiiat  this  was  tiie  place  Christ.  III.  p.  18S6. 


where  oar  Lord  heuled  the  woman  with  nn  *  Will.  Tyr.  IS.  12.    Wilken  ib.  III.  2L 

issue  ef  blood.  Matt  9,  20.   He  says,  that  pp.  43,  44.    KelDuud  £xtr.  p.  107. 

as  a  metrameiit  of  that  mirade,  Utere  was  *  YHSL  Tyr.  19.  10.   Reinand  Extr.  p. 

the  Imi/f'ti  stattie  of  a  man  in  a  mantle,  1?1.    AVilkm  ih.  p.  f)2. — Iu  another  place 

with  a  wumati  kucelinf;  bofore  him  as  a  Wilken  mtMitious  a  Banias  us  having  ht  en 

mppHant    This  he  Imd  himself  nccn.    It  capttirod  hy  Saladin  in  A.  D.  118H.  Hut 

was  probably  Bet  up  in  honour  of  one  of  the  tlif  jiltice  tlu  ro  meant,  is  tl.c  city  liiihiiiw 

enipt* rors.    Sec  Gicseler  KG.  I  p.  79.  [(»(J.]  iintl  tlie  fuitrofis  i  l-M«  rkub,  on  the  sea- 

Beland  Pal.'tst.  p.  922,  coast  north  of  Tortosa.    h'ce  Wilken  ib. 

*  Abulfcd.  Annal.  A.  H.  r>23,  Tom.  III.  VII.  p.  :{27.  n.  l^inaud  Kxtr.  p.  22.'). 
p.  482.  W'ilL  Tyr.  13.  26.  ib.  14.  19.  Schultens  Index  in  Vit.  Salad,  art.  J/urAa- 
^Vilkcn.  GrK^h.  der.  Kr.  II.  p,  6891    Id.  Intsn.    Brocardns  c.  2.  p.  171. 

Comm.  de  BelL  orno.  p.  68.  <  WilL  Tvr.  20.  23.   Wilken  ib.  UL  ii 

*  Wm.  Tyr.  14.  17,  19.   mkmiUi.  ^  158. 

p.  612  B(i.  '  Wnken  ibi  l.  M.  p.  2.']6. 

*  WiU.  Trr.  16.  9-11.  Reinand  Ex-  *  Wilken  ibid.  VIL  p.  327  and  Join- 
tnitt  dn  Hut,  Jaahn,  p.  70  iq.  Wilkea  vOle  m  then  died. 
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Jordan ;  but  in  such  terms  as  to  leave  it  doubtftd,  wliether  In 
ever  visited  the  spot.^  He  epealoB  of  it  under  the  name  of 
Belin&8,  a  name  vn  was  current  also  among  the  crusaders.* 
Brocardus  has  a  notice  of  tlie  ])lace  ;  and  A])ulfcda  describes  it 
and  tlie  castle  es-Subeibeh.'  lint  since  the  time  of  the  cnisades, 
1  find  no  account  of  its  having  been  visited  by  any  Frank  trav- 
eller, until  Seetzen  took  it  in  his  way  from  Damascus  to  Tiberias 
in  A.  D.  1806.* 

We  now  had  visited  the  sources  of  all  the  streams,  which  go 
to  form  the  upper  Jordan,  above  the  lake  el-H^deh.  Three  such 
streams  enter  or  spring  up  in  the  region  cf  the  Htleh,  from  the 
north ;  of  which  only  the  two  eastern  are  mentioned  in  histoiy, 
as  the  sources  of  the  greater  and  lesser  Jordan.  Hence  the 
later  groundless  etymolo<;y  of  the  name  Jordan,  as  if  compounded 
of  Jor  and  Da7i,  the  8U]t])0sed  names  of  the  two  sources.*  The 
western  and  longest  stream  of  all,  coming  from  llasbeiya, 
although  uuijuestionably  its  waters  constitute  the  remotest  head 
of  the  Jordan,  appears  never  to  have  been  IdatorioaUy  ineluded 
under  that  name.*  Why  this  was  bo,  we  aie  nowhere  informed ; 
and  it  behooves  ns  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  usage  of  so  many 
ages.   The  attempt  to  introdnoe  a  change  at  this  late  hour, 


*  Beni.  of  Tnd.  hj  Aaher,  L  p.  82. 

*  Win.  Tyr.  IS.  10.  Jao.  do  Vftriae.  c. 

8.'.  p.  1070.  Brocardus  c.  3.  p.  172. — 
This  name  seems  to  have  ariaeo  from  oon- 
foonding  the  two  AnUenunei  BiidAi  and 
BiiliiiuH  or  Belinix.  S«m"  p.  111.  n.  6. 
ii  eland  PaL  p.  U20.  Scbultens  Index  in 
Vifc  Salad,  art  McarktOmn,  Wilken  & 
Vn.  p  :V27.  n. 

'  Brocardus  L  &  Abolfedae  Tab.  Syr. 
n,96.  Sdnltm lodaz in Vh.  Salad. art 

*  Sir  J.  Maandcvillc  and  W.  do  Baldcn- 
•aLabooftA.  D.  1380,  botb  speak  of  Be- 
Knta  (Bloiia) ;  but  tliey  both  in  travelling 
to  DamawttB  eroavd  the  Jordan  by  the 

bri(l;:i'  bt'low  the  liike  of  Tibcna**.  Maun- 
dev.  1  ravels  p.  lir>.  Lood.  1638.  W.  de 
Baldensel  In  Basnage  'Ilieflaiir.  lY.  p.  865. 
So  too,  jirobftbly,  Ludolf  do  Suclietn,  § 
43  ult.  i'tirer  von  Uaimendorl'  passed 
akng  HAleh  and  np  Wady  et-Tefao  In 
1566;  but  did  not  visit  Buniaa;  p  280. 
Sandys  speakst  of  the  cattle  of  Bauius  as 
oeeufM  In  Us  daj  by  Fakbr  «d-Dln ;  p. 
165. 

*  Tbo  nb.Huriiitv  of  this  etviuolo;r\'  is 
obvious;  f<>r  the  nume  Jordan  is  meruly 
the  Greek  fynn  ('lopBdyTjs)  for  thi-  Ili  brt  w 
^jH^,  larde'tt,  which  liws  no  rehitiou  to 
tbe  name  Dan.  Farther,  the 

dan  was  applied  to  the  river  from  tbe  eai>- 


Ueet  tlmei;  and  wo  have  it  oon^ntly  in 
the  Soriptnres  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  at 
least  five  centuries  In  forf  tho  naiin-  Pun 
was  given  to  the  ciQr  at  its  source.  Vet 
tiiia  etymology  goes  bade  at  least  to  the 
time  of  Jerome;  Comm.  in  Matt.  xvi.  13, 
"  Jordones  oritur  ad  radices  Libani ;  et 
habet  dooi  fbotes,  nnum  noxnino  ,A«r,  et 
nltemm  Dan;  qui  simul  mixti  .IoiTl:ii)i9 
n<mien  efliciunt."  Hence  it  wa-*  ci'piud  by 
Adainnaiuis  de  Lor.  Suiict.  2.  1"J;  by 
Williiun  of  Tyre  1.'?.  IS;  by  Drifrnrdus  c. 
3.  p.  172;  by  Murinuh  buuutus  on  bis 
map;  bgr  Adnchomius  p.  109,  etc.  etc 
The  same  traditiono]  etymology  seems  also 
to  be  current  among  the  Christians  of  the 
country ;  for  Bun  khordt  was  told,  that 
the  ancient  name  ot  the  fonntain  of  Ba- 
ntts  was  Jftr;  and  the  soaroe  at  Toll  c1- 
Kaily,  he  siiys,  was  .^till  calli-d  Dhiiu  ;  mak- 
ing u^ther  tbe  name  Jordan.  All  this 
was  mnbtless  derived  by  him  from  die 
Gn'ek  priost^  ;  and  is  quit'-  >iin;b\r  to  our 
experience  at  Taiyibeb.  See  Vol.  I.  pp. 
448,  460.  [il  12S,  12S.]  Bwekhardt  pp. 
42,  43.  Coinp.  Gesenitts  Notes  on  Burok'> 
hardt,  p. 

*  The  earliest  notice  of  this  stream  seems 
to  be  by  J "ur.  r  vnn  llaii'if  iidiirf  in  A.  D. 
ir»66,  in  trsivelliug  up  \\  ady  et-Teim  to 
the  Buk&'a  aiid  Ba'albak;  a  88Ui  Nilnibb 
164& 
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would  ho  alike  unnecessary  and  futile.  As  well  might  we  require 
the  majestic  fiornls  of  tlie  Mississippi  and  Missouri  to  exclumgo 
these  names  above  their  junction  ;  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is,  of 
the  two,  hy  far  the  longer  and  miglitier  stream. 

But  whatever  nuiy  luiTe  Iwen  the  csiue  of  this  sQence  in  le- 
gaid  to  the  longest  stream  and  remotest  source  of  the  Jordan, 
the  like  analogy  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  other  three  Syiian 
rivers,  which  take  their  rise  in  the  BOka'a  and  Anti-Lebanon  ; 
the  Barada,  the  Litany,  and  the  Orontes.  Thus  the  proper  head 
of  the  lirst  is  in  the  plain  south  of  Zebedany,  in  the  highest  part  of 
Anti-Lebanon  ;  while  Al)ulfeda  expressly  says,  that  "  the  source 
of  the  river  of  Damascus  "  is  at  the  great  fountain  of  Fijeh,  half 
way  down  the  moontain.'  The  Litany  has  one  of  its  heads  in 
tiie  fine  stream  at  Ba'albek ;  yet  tiie  great  fountains  near 
'Anjar  are  nsoally  spoken  of  as  its  source.  In  like  manner  the 
large  fountain  at  Lebweh  is  the  true  head  of  the  Orontes ;  yet 
what  are  known  as  the  sources  of  that  riTor^  aie  the  abundant 
fountains  near  Hrtrmul. 

The  idea  which  in  all  these  cases  lies  at  the  foundation,  would 
seem  to  be.  to  regard  as  the  source  of  a  river,  not  its  remotest 
head,  but  its  most  copious  fountains. 

Friday,  May  2m.— left  Bftnifts  fi>r  HAshdya  at  7.10, 
by  a  road  lying  north  of  that  whiolL  leads  to  Tell  el-K&dy.  Fif- 
teen minutes  brought  ns  to  the  western  brow  of  the  terrace. 
Here  on  our  rii^ht  a  liigher  ridge  ran  along  the  very  brow,  shut- 
ting out  any  view  of  Banij\s  from  the  west.  We  descended 
along  rivulets  carried  down  from  the  fountain  to  water  the  lower 
plain.  At  7.37  we  crossed  the  deep  and  dry  water-bed  of  Wady 
'Asal ;  which  issues  fix)m  its  great  mountain  chasm  in  the  angle 
between  the  terrace  and  the  moontain.  Our  course  was  now 
northwest,  directly  towards  el-GhOjar  audits  white-domed  Wely ; 
and  this  is  here  the  general  direction  of  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

At  8  o'clock  the  road  forked,  and  we  began  to  turn  around 
the  angle  of  the  mountain  into  the  plain  of  Wady  et-Teim.  As 
we  kept  near  the  base  of  the  mountain,  on  high  ground,  the 
plain  on  the  left  was  below  us.  A  Ibuutain  was  on  our  left  below 
at  8.20  ;  apparently  the  source  of  the  stream  we  luid  crossed  on 
Wednesday,  running  to  TeU  el-Efidy.  Our  course  along  the 
base  of  the  mountain  became  now  K.  10**  E.  At  8.35  we 
stopped  at  a  small  fountain  by  the  road,  called  Khurwa'ah, 
opposite  to  a  small  Arab  village  on  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
This  spot  aflbrded  a  £lq6  view  of  the  plain  of  et-Teim  and  of  the 
Htdeh  beyond. 

>  AUIftdftTU>.Q]Fi;«d.E0lilar,^15. 
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Wc  hero  took  a  giiide  to  conduct  us  up  the  steep  mountain 
s'ule  t(»  Kfirat  Pnistra,  a  tract  of  ruins  lying  o]»posite  to  us,  on 
the  brow  of  au  ahiiost  precipitous  projecting  nhoulder  or  terrace 
of  the  moantaiii,  at  least  a  thomand  ftet  above  the  plain.  It 
took  UB  nearly  Mt  j  minutes  to  ascend  to  the  top,  by  a  path  as 
steep  as  can  well  be  climbed  by  hotsee.  At  thirty  minntes,  on 
a  lower  projecting  point,  were  some  ruins,  with  a  tank  and 
cistern.  We  coul<l  not  make  out  the  character  of  the  remains  ; 
except  perha]  )s  traces  of  the  four  walls  of  one  building,  and  of  a 
Bmall  room  laid  up  with  mortar.  The  spot  seemed  to  us  to 
have  been  merely  a  small  hamlet  or  suburb  dependent  on  the 
place  higher  up ;  but  far  less  extensive  and  less  peiiiectly  pte- 
senred. 

The  summit  of  the  projecting  flhoolder  is  crowded  with 
ruins  of  edifices,  built  indeed  of  hewn  stones,  but  without  archi- 
tectural ornament,  and  laid  up  coarsely  without  cement.  It 
seemed  to  have  been  a  site  of  temples.  We  were  able  to  make 
out  not  less  than  /our  with  certainty,  and  probably  more  ;  hav- 
ing grooved  portals  of  hewn  stone,  and  rows  of  rude  columns  in 
the  interior.  Many  squared  stones,  and  not  a  few  hewn,  lay  in 
heaps  round  abou^  aU  of  limestone,  and  all  leaving  an  impres- 
sion of  rudeness.  The  temples  were  l&om  thirty  to  fi^^  ^set  in 
length,  and  of  proportionato  width.— ^The  place  could  never 
have  been  eitlier  a  fortress  or  a  town.  It  seemed  rather  a  spot 
consecrated  to  religious  worship.  Perhaps  the  priests  and  their 
families  resided  at  the  hamlet  lower  down. 

The  ruins  are  on  the  projecting  point  ;  back  of  which  is  a 
small  space  or  plateau  before  the  mountain  rises  again.  Here 
are  two  small  tanks  ;  and  among  the  ruins  is  a  cistern  vaulted 
and  cemented.  The  mountain  tract  rises  into  the  high  bulwaik 
on  the  west  of  Wady  'AsaL  The  summit  of  Hermon  is  notliere 
visible.  A  deep  rugged  gorge,  called  Wady  Nenn\r  (Panther 
valley)  has  its  head  east  of  the  hill  of  Kul'at  Bustm,  and 
passes  down  to  the  plain  alwut  a  mile  further  south.  High  up 
on  the  opposite  side,  southeast  of  the  ruins,  is  a  Mezra'ah  (goat 
village)  of  shepherds  belonging  to  Shib'a,  the  highest  village  of 
Jebel  eeh-Sbeikh,  whose  thousands  of  goats  range  these  rugged 
mountains  for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  south  of  Smb'a.  The  land 
round  Korat  Bustra  belongs  to  Kefir  8h4ba,  a  village  further 
north  upon  the  mountain. 

The  remains  at  Kfil'at  Bustm  present  a  riddle,  which  I  am 
not  able  to  solve.  There  is  no  mark  of  Christianitv  about  them  : 
they  could  have  been  neitlier  cliurches  nor  convents.  The  whole 
collection  greatlv  resembles,  in  location  and  arrangement,  the 
EhQlwftt  (cliapeis)  cf  the  Druses,  like  that  of  el-Biy&  on  the  hill 
south  of  HAsbeiya.  The  work  however  is  heavier,  the  stones 
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larger,  and  the  .estalilislimcnt  altogether  more  extenBive  than  a 
place  of  Driize  Khulwat.'  The  ruins  may  be  of  hi<^h  antiquity  ; 
as  the  stone  is  so  compact  and  so  impregnated  with  metal  that 
time  Bcarcely  pnxluces  any  change  upon  it.  This  may  perhaps 
have  been  one  of  the  '^hi^h  places"  consecrated  by  the  Byrians 
or  Phenicia&B  to  the  worship  of  their  Baalim. 

The  spot  had  before  been  visited  by  no  Frank  traveller 
cx((  pt  Burckhaidt."  The  prospect  is  exceedingly  beautiful; 
though  hardly  more  extensive  than  from  the  fountain  below. ^ 

We  descended  again  to  'Ain  Khurvva'ah  in  forty-five  min- 
utes ;  and  set  off  thence  at  12.35.  After  half  an  hour  hills 
began  to  rise  along  the  middle  of  Wady  et-Teim  ;  that  is,  in  the 
interval  between  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  and  the  ridge  on  the  west  of 
the  plain ;  our  road  keeping  along  on  the  east  these  hiUs,  At 
1.15  .we  came  to  Wady  Seraiyib,  with  a  fh&e  stream  which  oomes 
from  a  large  fountain  at  the  foot  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  This 
fountain  is  regarded  as  one  q£  the  main  feeders  of  the  Hasbany. 
It  is  said  to  intermit  in  BummiSrj  and  return  in  its  full  strength 
in  winter  ;  perhaps  nothing  more  than  as  atfected  by  the  differ- 
ent seasons.  As  we  now  saw  it,  there  was  said  to  be  not  more 
than  one  fourth  part  of  its  usual  supply  of  water  ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  a  quarter  sis  large  as  Hasb&ny.  The  water 
is  limpid  and  beantifbL 

A  ridge  on  the  north  of  tliis  Wady  connects  on  the  left,  at 
right  angles,  wnth  another  long  hill,  nmning  north  parallel  with 
the  Hasbany.  Crossing  the  said  ridge  we  descended  grafUially 
towards  the  basin  of  Wady  Khureibeh,  having  on  our  left  at 
1.35  the  village  of  Khureibeh,  situated  on  the  said  long 
hill,  about  a  mile  distant.  Wady  Khureibeh  comes  down 
W.  8.  W.  from  the  mountain,  and  forms  a  pretty  plain  or  hasiB 
on  the  northeast  and  north  of  the  village  and  its  IM.  Here  the 
usual  road  to  Hasbeiya  passes  down  towards  the  left  to  the  Has- 
hitny,  which  it  follows  up  quite  to  the  Khdn. 

We  kept  on  more  to  the  right ;  and  after  crossing  the  bed 
of  Wady  Khureibeh  at  1.45,  we  climbed  a  xcry  long  ascent  to 
the  large  village  of  Rasheiyet  el-FQkhar,  to  which  we  came  at 
2.20.  It  lies  very  high,  on  a  broad  ridge  running  down 
W.  S.  W.  from  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  between  Wady  Khureibeh 

'  The  reaemblanoe  to  a  pUoe  of  Dnue  some  of  the  itonee.   Several  other  mine 

KbUwit,  b  Toy  ttrfUiig;  enwpk  in  A»  «f  ftliksdMrMtarararepcNreedlBtiiisiMvt 

particulars  speoBadintiMtext;  see  above,  ofllormon.  The  most  noted  is  at  a  place 
pp.  881,  382.  Ibyit  peifaaps  have  been  called  Sid  Dona,  northeast  of  MQt&kdk 
such  a  gpol^  pertainbg  to  the  earlier  history  '  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  4 1 . 
of  the  Dmxes,  and  now  forpotton  ? — There  *  Bearings  from  Kftl'at  Bnstra  :  Tell  el- 
is  said  to  be  a  collection  ot  .Himilur  mins  at  K&dy  207'.  H6nin  242°.  cl-Ghuiar  252\ 
Mutilcih,  a  much  higher  point  K.  by  N.  of  K.  esh-Shuklf  293*.  Kbiyom  317  .  Cha«m 
JUsbegretel-F&kh&r.  It  is  called  ed-Deir ;  of  JordaB  and  lain  «f  Tiberiaa  beyoid, 
aaidw  Greek  croM  ia  aaid  to  b«  aeen  on  193*. 
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[SW.IX. 


.  and  tlic  pjreat  open  tract  below  Wady  Slii])'a.  Tlie  village  ia 
celebrated  for  its  pottery  ;  for  tbe  mauulkcturc  of  which  it  is  one 
of  the  chief  seats.  There  are  many  large  dome-shaped  fnrnaces 
for  burning  the  ware  ;  and  many  specimens  were  standing  outside 
of  ihe  houses  ;  such  as  furnaces  (TannlUr),  tall  jars,  and  tbe  like. 
This  pottery  ware  is  sent  around  to  all  the  fairs  of  tlie  country, 
and  far  into  Haurfi.n  ;  as  also  to  Hums  and  Hamah. — Although 
the  place  lies  so  high,  yet  it  is  so  shut  in  by  mountains  and  hills, 
that  few  villa<^es  are  \nsible  from  it.  The  two  places  Kefr 
Hamam  and  Kefr  Shiiba  arc  seen  in  a  line  in  the  soutlieast, 
beyond  Wady  Khureibeli,  on  the  mountain  side,  at  different 
heights  ;  Kefr  JShuba  being  the  highest.' 

¥tom  BAsheiyet  el-FOkbAr  the  UBiial  xoad  to  Hfisbeiya  pasBes 
down  thioogh  el-Fttrdle,  ntnated  in  the  lower  gap  of  Wady 
Shib'a.  We  took  a  road  more  to  the  right,  in  order  to  visit 
Uibbdriyeh.  It  led  us  along  on  the  high  ground  and  around  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill,  overlooking  the  open  tract  of  Hibbariyeh  ; 
until  at  2.45  we  began  to  descend,  by  a  very  long  and  steep 
declivity,  directly  towards  that  village,  N.  75°  E.  Far  below  us 
on  the  left,  was  el-Ftirdis,  in  the  lower  part  of  Wady  Shib'a,  as 
it  goes  to  the  HaahAny.  Fflidls  is  dueotly  east  of  Kanhaha, 
and  ahont  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  it, — On  a  high  point 
of  the  ridge  hack  of  Hibbc\riyeh  is  said  to  be  the  ruin  called 
Deir  Matlileiby  mentioned  above. 

We  now  approached  the  great  Wady  Sliib'a ;  which  here 
breaks  down  by  an  enormous  gorgt)  through  the  western  ridge  of 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  At  the  base  of  the  mountain  it  expands  into 
a  broad  open  tract  of  several  hundred  acres  of  tolerably  smooth 
though  rocky  land,  havmg  a  conndembk  dope  towards  the  west. 
Through  the  midcUe  of  it  runs  the  deep  water-bed  of  the  Wady, 
a  rocky  chasm,  with  a  turbid  brook,  gatheied  fiom  the  snows  of 
Hcrinoii.  It  sometimes  dries  up  in  September  and  October. 
The  tract  is  separated  from  the  Hasbdny  by  hills  connected  with 
the  ridges  on  the  north  and  south  ;  and  through  these  the  Wady 
finds  its  way  down  to  the  river.  In  this  part  is  FQnlis  ;  and  on 
the  northern  hill  is  'Ain  JOrla.  In  the  high  upper  portion  of  the 
Wady,  above  the  western  ridge  of  Hermon,  where,  coming  from 
towards  Bfisheiya,  it  still  runs  southweet,  lies  the  viUa^  of 
Shib'a,  an  hour  and  a  half  distant  £rom  Hibbftityefa.  It  is  the 
highest  village  of  the  mountains  ;  and  is  said  to  own  five  and 
twenty  thousand  goats,  which  range  over  the  higher  parts  of  the 
mountain  as  their  pasture.  The  people  of  Shib'a  send  large 
quantities  of  cheese  and  dried  leben  to  Damascus  and  other 
places.    Near  Shib'a  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  in  1838, 

'  Bearings  at  Rttahcivet  el-l  ukhAr :  Kdr  UamAm  S.  40'  £.  1  m.   Kefr  SiiOba 
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lietween  the  Egyptian  army  and  the  Brazes ;  in  wbich  the  latter 
were  defeated. 

We  reached  Hibbariyeli  at  3.25.  Just  before  coming  to  it, 
there  was  on  our  right  a  remarkable  circular  cavity  in  the  lime- 
Btone  rock,  with  perpendicular  Bides,  some  fifty  ieet  deep  and 
twenty  rods  in  diameter  ;  as  if  the  interior  area  had  sunk  down 
perpendicularly.  The  hottom  was  tilled,  and  planted  with  olive 
trees.  The  vUlage  lies  quite  on  the  upper  (eastern)  side  of  the 
open  tract,  just  at  the  opening  of  the  great  gorge  of  Wady 
^b'a,  and  south  of  the  water-bed.' 

The  only  point  of  interest  in  the  village,  apart  from  its  re- 
markable position,  is  the  beautiful  ruin  of  an  ancient  temple,  now 
standing  in  a  ploughed  field.  It  fronts  directly  upon  the  great 
cbasm,  looking  up  the  mighty  gorge,  as  if  to  catch  the  first 
beams  of  the  morning  sun  rising  over  Hermon.  The  walls  are 
Btandin|f,  except  on  Sie  north  side.  The  whole  length  of  the 
edifice  is  fifty-eight  feet  firom  east  to  west ;  and  its  hreadth, 
thirty-one  feet.  At  the  comers  are  square  |nlasters,  with  Ionic 
capitals.  Between  these,  in  the  eastern  front,  were  two  round 
columns,  forming  the  portico.  The  walls  are  six  feet  thick. 
The  stones  are  many  of  them  large  ;  one  measured  fifteen  feet 
long  by  about  two  feet  nine  inches  square.  Some  of  them  are 
artially  bevelled  ;  though  not  in  so  finished  a  manner  as  at 
erosalem  or  in  the  castle  of  BdniSis.*  Along  the  wall,  near  the 
foundation,  is  an  ornamented  ledge  ;  and  arove,  at  the  eaves,  a 
double  cornice,  with  a  line  of  rounded  stones  hetween.  At  each 
end  is  a  noble  pediment.  Inside  of  the  portico  are  ornamental 
niches.  The  dimensions  of  the  temple  had  previoasly  been  taken 
by  Mr  Thomson  as  follows : 


length       ...  58  feet. 

Brfeadth  .      .  81  " 

Portico,  depth    .      .  l.H  " 

♦*     width    .      .  23  " 

Body,  S.  to  W.  .  Slf 


Body,  N.  to  S.   .      .  28  feet. 

ReceeB  at  W.  end,  length  19 

"         "        depth  11  " 

Height  of  wall  .  .  32 
ThiokncGB  of  do. .  0 


This  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  and  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  the  many  ancient  temples,  with  which  Lebanon,  Anti- 
Lebanon,  and  the  valleys  between,  are  thronged.  Their  number 
in  not  yet  known  ;  but  I  visited  no  Icrr  than  thirteon  during  my 
present  journey  ;  and  that  without  varying  my  intended  course 
except  slightly  in  one  or  two  instances.  They  are  found  in  all 
situations ;  crowning  bills  and  mountain  tops ;  or  secluded  in 

*  Bearings  from  Hibbortyeh :  Comne  mj  raooDections,  and  according  to  tnj 
iNwk  towards  Roshoiyet  cl-Fukhur  S.  75'  notes  made  at  tlio  time.  Mr  Thomson  has 
W.    'Ain  .lurfa  \.  40"  W.  1^  m.  apain  vinited  tbe  temple,  and  npwii  tlM 

*  The  above  statement  it  according  (o  ^^tnnca  at  nol  bevelled. 
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valleys  and  deep  gorges.  The  founders  and  worshippers  have 
disappeared  for  unknown  ages  ;  whether  they  were  Phcnicians  or 
G^mco-Syrians  we  cannot  tell ;  they  have  left  behind  no  trace 
bnt  these  their  works ;  and  no  record  to  show  how  or  why  these 

works  were  erected. 

We  left  Tlililiariycli  at  3.45,  on  a  direct  course  for  'Ain  Jurfii," 
in  order  to  reaeb  a<j;aiu  tlie  road  to  llaslx'iya.  At  4  o'clock  wo 
crossed  the  deep  chasm  and  brook  of  Wady  Shih'a  ;  and  at  4.15 
reached  the  low  ground  or  Wady  at  the  foot  of  the  western  liill. 
The  ascent  to  the  village  was  quite  steep,  rough,  and  very  zig- 
zag. We  reached  'Ain  J fiifik  a  small  and  unimportant  place,  at 
4.30  ;  and  turned  more  norui  along  the  road  to  Hasbeiya,  con- 
tinuing to  ascend  in  the  general  course  of  the  valley  of  the 
Hasbany.  We  reached  the  top  of  the  ascent  at  4.45  ;  and  came 
out  upon  the  cultivated  taVile  land  on  the  ridge  south  of  Has- 
beiva.  We  were  ten  minutes  in  crossing  this  tract  ^nth  its 
vineyards  ;  having  the  KhQhvat  of  el-Biyad  a  short  distance  on 
our  left.'  From  thence  a  long  and  steep  descent  brought  us  to 
the  upper  part  of  Hfisbeiya ;  and  at  5.10  we  reached  our  home 
in  the  mission  house. 

The  elevation  of  the  following  points  upon  our  route  of 
to  day,  had  recently  been  determined  by  Dr  De  Forest  with  the 
anen»d.* 


Eng.  feet 

Plnin  at  S.  W.  angle  of  J.  osb-Shoikh      .      .  855 

liridge  of  Nahr  Soroiyib   1237* 

KAaheiyet  ol-Fukb&r   2475 

Boad  N.  £.  of  do   2554 

HIbbArlyeb  22G1 

Foot  of  asoent  to  *Ain  JOriSft   .      .      •  .1721 

'AinJuria   2374 

BotdnesrKhfilwAtd-BiyAd  ....  2711 
HAsbeiys,  Fdaoe  2160 


It  hence  aj)j)ears,  that  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  'Ain  jQrfa 
wo  ascended  nine  liundred  and  ninety  feet  in  tliirty  minutes  : 
and  again  descended  five  hundred  and  fifty-one  feet  to  Hatibeiya 
in  fifteen  minutes. 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  May  and  SOf^;— We  remained 
in  Hfiabeiya,  and  had  two  days  of  rest  and  qiiiet.  The  usual 
exercises  of  public  worship  were  held  on  the  Eiabbath ;  and  this 
time  I  had  the  privily  of  bei^g  present. 

<  See  abovt^  99.881,889.  •  See  alio  dbore,  p.  888. 
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FBOK    HABBSITA    TO  DAMASCUS. 

SsTXftAL  nmtes  lead  fiom  Hfisbeiya  to  Damascus.  The 
shortest  ascends  hy  Shuweiya,  and  so  across  the  monntain  south 

of  Bfishciva  :  this  is  a  summer  road.*  A  second  cr(»sses  the  hill 
north  of  H&sbeiya,  and  passes  through  Mimis  and  Kufeir  to 
Rasheiya.  A  tlurd  joins  the  great  Sidon  road  at  the  fountain 
of  the  Hasbiiny  ;  and,  following  up  the  valley,  either  turns  to 
Kasheiya  ;  or,  continuing  on  as  far  as  Muhaidithch,  thence 
ascends  the  eastern  mountain  by  Wady  'Arab  and  Bekka.  The 
first  two  loutes  approach  Damascus  hj  waj  of  Kataaa ;  although 
a  less  travelled  hranch  goes  off  fiom  Bftsheiya  to  DlmAs.  Toe 
third  route  likewise  goes  to  Dimds,  uniting  near  the  ruined 
KhAn  MeithelCln  with  the  road  coming  from  Beirftt. 

As  we  desired  to  visit  several  points  of  interest,  we  concluded 
to  take  a  route  more  circuitous  than  any  of  the  ahove,  and  bend 
our  course  lirst  to  the  Kilweh  or  natural  bridge  over  tlie  Litany. 

Monday f  May  31st. — We  were  ready  for  an  early  start.  Mr 
Thomson  was  still  to  accomj)any  me ;  and  Mr  Wortabet  con- 
cluded to  make  his  first  visit  to  Damascus.  Kastf,  the  Wakil 
of  the  Protestants  in  Hisheija,  likewise  joined  us ;  having  to  go 
to  Damascus  on  business  for  his  people.  The  Emir  had  re- 
fused to  let  the  Protestants  pay  their  taxes,  except  as  members 
of  the  Greek  church  ;  a  procedure  directly  contrary  to  the  law 
and  to  tlie  ])ractice  ever}'where  else.  This  could  be  resisted  only 
by  an  a])peal  to  the  government  at  Damascus.  A  number  of 
persons  also  called,  professing  their  desire  to  become  Protestants, 
and  desiring  the  counsel  of  Mr  Thomson.  All  this  detained 
us. 

Having  sent  off  our  muleteers  to  await  us  at  Neby  Sdfi^  we 

*  See  above,  p.  38a 
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started  at  8  o'clock  ;  and  striking  up  the  northern  hill,  had  a  fine 
view  of  the  town  behind  us.  Our  course  was  now  N.  25°  W.  de- 
scending to  the  channel  of  Wady  et-Teim  ;  which  we  reached  at 
8.25.  It  here  ran  W.  B.  W.  was  nanow,  and  without  water.  We 
followed  it  down  for  ten  minntes,  and  then  crossed  it ;  there  was 
liere  a  little  water  percolating  among  the  stones.  We  now  began 
the  long  ascent  of  the  western  ridge,  on  a  coarse  ahout  W.  S.  W. 
On  our  left,  just  west  of  the  groat  fountain,  was  the  small  source 
*Ain  Tanniirah, watering  an  enclosed  tract  of  orthnrds  and  gar- 
dens belonging  to  the  Emirs  of  Hasbeiya.  Fifteen  minutes 
further  up,  on  our  right,  was  another  similar  fountain  and 
irrigated  tract,  called  'Ain  el-BSrideh.  Turning  a  little  to  the 
lefty  and  climhing  aronnd  a  projecting  Tell,  we  came  out  at 
9.10,  upon  the  summit  of  the  ridge. 

This  ridge  is  called  ed-Uahar.  North  of  Kaukaba  its  course 
is  nearly  from  northeast  to  southwest  ;  and  it  alone  lies  between 
Wady  et-Teim  and  the  chasm  of  the  Lit  Any.  Its  course  is 
almost  a  straight  line  as  far  north  as  to  !Muhaiditheh.  South  of 
Kaukaba  it  turns  S.  S.  W.  or  S.  by  W.  and  has  between  it 
and  the  Litany  the  whole  of  Merj  'Ayuu.  The  whole  region — 
streams^  valleys,  ridges,  and  idl — einkB  down  Tery  rapidly 
towards  the  south.  The  ridge  ed-Dahar,  £rom  the  pdnt  where 
we  stood,  rises  much  towards  the  north  ;  hut  is  perhaps  nowhere 
higher  than  here  above  the  valley.  Tliis  spot  affords  the  distant 
view  of  Hasbeiya^  already  referred  to.^  We  stopped  here  for  five 
minutes.'* 

We  now  turned  northeast  along  the  top  of  the  ridge  for 
an  hour ;  passing  over  some  low  sunmiits,  and  around  others. 
This  is  one  of  the  roads  leading  from  the  Iluk-h  to  the  BiikA'a. 
At  10.15  we  came  to  a  well,  ciuled  Bir  ed-Dahar.  The  decliv- 
ities of  the  ridge  on  each  side,  though  high  and  steep,  (the 
eastern  being  the  steepest,)  are  chal^  and  smooth,  in  great  part 
arable,  and  not  much  broken  by  ravines  and  ledges  of  rock.  As 
we  travelled  along  the  top,  we  had  on  our  right  the  whole  extent 
of  Jebel  esh-»Sheikh,  with  its  icy  crown  above,  and  its  dark 
masses  of  limestone  rocks  below,  broken  up  by  numerous  deep 
ravines  descending  from  the  lofty  sides  to  the  Hasbany.  Below 
the  highest  point,  the  western  ridge  of  the  mountain  begins  to 
decline  northwards ;  and  sinks  down  towards  Bfisheiya  to  the 
level  of  the  a4jacent  ridges  and  hills.  Wady  et-Teim  continued 
thus  &r  narrow  and  shut  in  by  lower  hills  ;  but  further  north  it 
opens  out  again  into  a  rolling  basin,  several  miles  long  by  some 
two  miles  broad,  and  running  in  among  the  easteni  hills. 

'  Seo  above,  p  381.  llfi'.     Ilashch-a  123\     cl-Bna.l  ir.l\ 

'  Bearings  at  9. 10  from  the  ridgo  ed-  Rislu-ivct  cl-Fiiklu'ir  177  .      Ciiaani  of 

Dahar :  Kufeir  78^°.    Mimin  84  .    Jebel  Jordan  Ixtlow  the  II uli-h  ]90\  Krakftto 

«ilrS]leikI^bighMt  point,  94%   Sbnwaijra  227%  KM'Mt  eah-ShOkif  286% 
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On  our  left,  beyond  the  valley  and  chasm  of  the  LitAny,  was 
the  high  unbroken  wall  formed  by  the  highest  ridge  or  backbone  of 
Lebanon.  On  tliis  side  it  is  in  most  parts  precipitous  ;  and  seems 
to  be  not  more  tlian  half  as  high  as  when  viewed  from  the  west, 
where  the  mountain  rises  in  successive  plateaus.  Its  steeps  also, 
as  here  seen,  are  dark,  and  in  some  parts  wooded,  with  occasioDal 
ravines.  The  Taum  K!ha  (Twins  of  Kiha),  two  shaip  and 
towering  pyramids,  appear  to  stand  in  connection  with  this  high 
ndge  ;  though  the  line  between  them  would  seem  to  lie  a  little 
farther  west.  Their  declivities  on  this  side  extend  quite  down  to 
the  eastern  valley.  The  main  fid^e  runs  on  further  south  as 
Jebel  Rihan  ;  towards  tlic  north  there  are  in  it  two  or  three 
lower  spots  or  gaps,  through  which  roads  cross  over. — Nearer  at 
hand,  along  the  base  of  this  main  ridge,  runs  a  line  of  lower 
hills,  appearing  Hke  thin,  sharp  ridges,  partly  grassy  and  still 
green  ;  and  al^ut  as  hi^  as  Dahar  on  which  we  were  now 
tiaveUiing.  Behind  these  hiUs  a  northern  branch  of  Wady  Sif- 
s&f  runs  down  northeast  to  the  Litany,  issuing  by  a  break  in 
the  line  of  hills  nearly  opposite  the  Kilweh.  Further  north  the 
hills  are  lower  ;  and  behind  tliem  is  likewise  a  valley  nmning 
down  nortlicast  to  tlie  Litany,  in  which  is  the  large  village  of 
Meshghiirah  surrounded  by  trees  and  gardens.' 

We  have  already  seen,'  that  just  north  of  BiirghQz  a  broad 
bw  spur  or  swell  of  land  is  thrown  off  from  the  base  of  Lebanon 
across  the  valley  of  the  Lttftny,  quite  to  the  eastern  ridge. 
Through  this  broad  swell  the  river  breaks  in  its  deep,  narrow, 
almost  perpendicular  chasm  ;  the  lower  portion  of  which  we 
had  seen  at  Burghilz.  North  of  this  swell  in  a  lower  tract  or 
basin,  with  some  arable  land.  In  this  part  stands  the  little 
^letiiwileh  village  of  Kilya,  quite  on  the  eastern  brink  of  the 
chasm  ;  which  here  also  is  deep  and  narrow.  On  the  opposite 
brink  is  another  small  village  called  Lusah.  The  inhabitants  of 
these  two  villages  can  converse  with  each  other  across  the 
chasm  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  steepness  of  the  banks,  they 
have  a  footpath  leading  down  thnn  on  each  side.  On  the  norm 
of  this  basin  a  still  higher  and  broader  spur  is  thrown  off  from. 
the  base  of  Lebanon  across  the  valley  ;  and  through  this  too  the 
river  breaks  by  a  similar  but  still  deeper  chasm.  On  this  broader 
ridge  is  situated  the  village  of  Yulnnur,  on  the  east  brink  of  the 
chasm  ;  and  beyond  it  in  the  chasm  is  the  Kuweh. 

'  Abnlfetlsi  spcnks  of  the  'city*  Mesh-  21.11.    It  is  also  mentioned  near  the  end 

gfafirnh,  as  one  of  th«  p|— WBtHll  in  the  of  th(>  cni'^ades,  in  the  thirtoonth  cettltaXfi 

ooantiy,  mtuated  in   a  valley  rendered  Wiikcn  (iesch.  der  Kr.  VI.  p.  ir»r»,  n. 

beantifiil  by  trees  and  strvauu  of  wat«r;  '  See  almve,  pp.  385,  386. — ThU  regum 

Tab.  Syr.  ed  Kdhler  p.  93.    In  A»  D.  was  extensively  explored  ia  1844  by  the 

1 176^  king  Baldwin  IV.  mademaoEeiunioD  Rev.  Dr  Smith,  of  whoee  mmmaript  joor- 

Atan  Sidoo  to  tiM  BSklTai  and  gum  flm  nals  I  have  here  made  um. 
to  Meuaara,  i.  e.  Medudranli;  Will  Tjt,  ■ 
V0Ultt-3« 
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Through  both  these  hr(wl  spun  and  the  mtenrening  basin, 
as  far  down  as  in  Bilrghfiz,  the  river  ever}'where  thus  flows 
between  the  panic  precij)itous  banks,  vaninj;  from  a  hundred  to 
a  thousand  feet  in  lieiglit.  There  is  about  the  chasm  this  pecu- 
liarity, that  for  most  of  the  way  there  is  no  depression  of  the 
ground  on  approaching  the  banks,  the  undulations  of  sui&ce  on 
each  nda  being  the  same ;  bo  that  wbenerer  one  kaes  sight  of 
the  chasm,  he  would  not  suapeot,  that  the  whole  tract  was  not 
<me  oontinuons  surface. 

From  Bir  ed-Dahar  we  now  (at  10.15)  turned  more  to  the 
left  and  nearly  north  towards  YOhmur,  descending  obliquely  and 
gradually  along  the  wc8tcrn  declivity,  and  crossing  several 
small  ravines  nmning  to  the  Litany.  Just  south  of  that  village 
is  a  very  deep  gorge,  cut  down  in  the  left  bank  by  a  short 
Wady.  Anending  finm  it  we  reached  YfChmnr  at  11.80*  It 
stands  among  rooks  on  a  high  p(nnt  on  the  brink  of  the  chasm ; 
the  inhabitants  are  Metfiwileh.  Here  was  a  winepress  bewn  in 
the  rock,  possibly  ancient.  The  banks  of  the  chasm  at  this  place 
are  perhaps  higher  than  at  any  other  point ;  we  judged  the  depth 
to  be  not  less  than  a  tliousand  feet.  The  rock  is  less  compact 
than  lower  down  the  stream,  and  has  in  many  places  been 
worn  away  or  has  slidden  down  ;  thus  widening  the  chasm  above, 
and  varying  its  character  below.  The  chasm  is  here  deeper  and 
nanower  than  at  BelAt.  The  foaming  stlvery  stream  at  the 
bottom  rashes  on  from  lapid  to  lapid,  decked  with  the  gay 
blossoms  of  the  oleandeis  along  its  margin. 

We  continued  our  way  northwards  till  11.45 ;  when  we 
began  to  descend  into  the  chasm  to  reach  the  Ki'iweh.  The 
a<ljacent  land  here  spreads  out  into  an  open  tract,  rocky  and 
partially  sloping,  but  cultivated  and  in  some  parts  green  ;  the 
eastern  ridge  retiring  in  almost  a  semicircular  sweep.  A  small 
Wady  breaks  down  by  a  leap  to  the  river  below.  Along  this  we 
began  to  desoend ;  bat  soon  toined  to  the  left  aronnd  the  high 
rocky  diff,  and  descending  obliquely  along  the  precipice  south- 
west, reached  the  Ktlweh  at  the  bottom  at  12  o'clock.  The 
])at]i  is  steep,  and  in  some  spots  rans  along  the  brink  of  the 
precipice  ;  but  is  not  difficult,  except  in  one  place  of  slipper}' 
rocks,  where  we  dismounted  in  going  down,  but  rode  up  the 
whole  distance  in  returning.  This  is  a  regular  puldic  road, 
though  not  much  travelled,  leading  over  the  Kilweh  and  up 
into  Lebanon  to  Jezafai  and  other  places.  As  we  afterwards 
left  the  bank  above,  we  saw  a  party  descending  from  the  moun- 
tain to  the  bridge  on  their  way  to  Damascus,  as  we  afterwards 
learned. 

The  scenery  of  the  chasm  is  in  the  highest  degree  wild, 
pictoiesque,  and  grand.   In  descending,  as  one  looks  down  inta 
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the  stream  far  below,  he  sees  iinincnse  caverns  and  arches  in  the 
opposite  wall  of  rock  ;  and  above  theiu  are  other  caverns  partly 
artificial,  wMoh  an  iaid  to  hm  been  fonnerly  the  haunt  of 
lobbera.  When  at  the  bottom,  the  tniTeUer  is  completely  shut 
in  by  the  perpendicular  jagged  walls  of  the  chasm,  rising 
from  four  to  five  hundred  feet  above  the  bridge.  Hocks  from 
above  in  ancient  times  have  fallen  into  the  stream,  confining  it 
to  a  narrower  channel,  and  in  some  parts  covering  it  quite 
over.  Upon  these  rocks,  in  the  course  of  time,  there  has  accu- 
mulated a  covering  of  earth,  forming  a  broad  bridge  over  a  very 
contiacted  channd.  In  the  northern  part  the  oorering  iB  not 
quite  complete ;  a  veiy  narrow  and  ragged  fissure  bemg  left, 
which  is  now  filled  and  covered  with  fig  and  other  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  road-way,  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  is  ten  feet 
wide,  and  like  a  chauss6e  in  form.  South  of  this  is  a  lower 
terrace,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  wide.  The  following  meas- 
urements had  already  been  made  by  Mr  Thomson : 

Breadth  ot  the  dimnel     .     •     •     .      Sfi  tMk. 

Whole  width  of  bridge       .       •       ;       .       68  " 

Width  of  roadway  10  " 

Hoiglit  of  road  above  tiie  water  .  .  •  105 
ThldmeiB  of  the  bridge  oir  aroh  .     .     .  90 

The  opening  towards  the  north,  by  which  the  stream  enters, 
is  covered  and  liidden  bv  trees  and  bushes  ;  as  is  also  the  south- 
em  exit,  except  as  viewed  from  a  point  on  the  left  bank  Ix'low 
the  bridge.  As  there  seen,  the  rocks  appear  to  form  an  angle 
over  the  channel,  like  the  sharp  roof  of  a  Dutch  house.  This 
too  is  mostly  covered  with  fig  trees.  The  river  tumbles,  foams, 
and  roars  over  the  lOcks  in  its  steep  and  rugged  channel  in  the 
most  picturesque  manner.  The  high  walls  of  the  chasm  an 
mostly  naked  ;  but  at  the  bottom,  along  the  margin  of  the 
water,  are  many  trees,  and  among  them  fig  trees  and  vines, 
intermingled  with  the  gay  blossoms  of  the  oleander. 

It  is  difficult  to  reach  the  water  below  the  bridge,  where 
the  chasm  presents  its  .giandest  and  most  romantic  features. 
To  do  so  one  must  soramHe  along  on  the  western  side  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  pass  under  huge  rocks  of  the  overhanging 
strata,  forming  a  large  cavern,  and  declining  towards  the  south. 
"With  some  hazard  one  reaches  the  water,  just  where  further 
progress  is  arrested  by  perpendicular  clitis.  Here  the  channel  of 
the  stream  is  contracted  to  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  ;  and  through 
it  the  water  pours  with  great  impetuosity.  Just  below,  a  rock 
has  faSknk  nearly  across  the  narrow  channd,  and  another  projects 
firom  the  eastern  side,  leaving  only  a  passage  of  two  or  thne  feet, 
and  forming  almost  another  natural  bri&e.  The  soeneiy  jusi 
hero  is  magnificent 
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Such  is  tbe  Kdweli ;  whicli  has  ramoined  wholly  unknown 

to  travellers,  until  visited  by  Dr  Smith  in  LSI 4.' 

Leavinf^  the  brow  above  the  K(iweh  at  2.15,  we  returned  for 

ton  niiniitt's  towiinls  Yolimur,  and  then  turned  to  the  k*ft  across 
tlic  lields,  to  cut  otV  an  aiij^lc  and  gain  a  road  to  Neby  Sufa. 
Many  of  the  fields  were  Ktrictly  vineyards  ;  the  stocks  of  the 


ground,  or  sometimes  trained  uonff  the  rides  and  over  the  tops 
of  large  rocks.  We  strack  the  xoSk  at  2.35,  ahont  half  a  mue 
northeast  of  Yflhmnr. 

At  this  point  Sohmor  was  visible,  another  Metfi^ileb  village 

on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  an  hour  higher  up.  Two  or  three 
trees  also  marked  the  direction  of  Menhghfirali  ;  and  'Aitcnith 
was  likewise  in  sight,  a  village  next  north  of  Meshghurah  on  the 
eastern  foot  of  Lebanon.'  The  mouth  of  Wady  Sifsftf  was 
opposite  to  us  beyond  the  Litftny,  opening  at  a  considerable 
height,  just  south  of  where  the  road  ascends  from  the  K^iweh. 
Not  far  north  of  us  Ihe  giotmd  began  to  descend ;  this  being  the 
northern  part  of  the  broad  swell  which  here  crosses  the  Lttfiny. 
At  the  bottom  the  land  is  considerably  lower,  but  ascends 
grndii.illy  further  towards  the  north.  The  open  tract  on  the  east 
continues  for  some  distance  ;  the  ridge  on  our  riglit  gradually 
sweeping  round  again  to  near  the  river  just  above  Suhmur.  At 
tliis  village  the  chasm  of  the  river  continues  ;  but  is  less  deep. 
A  good  hour  above  Sfihmur  is  the  bridge  of  KOr'dn,  which  crosses 
the  lAt&Dj  on  six  arches  of  stone ;  the  river  here  having  an 
alluvial  margin.  The  bridge  is  named  from  the  viUage  of 
KOr'to,  lying  about  half  a  mile  nearly  east  of  it.  Over  this 
bridge  passes  the  road  from  Sidon  to  Damascus  followed  by  Maun- 
drell  iu  A.  D.  1G97.  It  comes  down  by  Meshghflrah,  passes  on 
by  Jubb  Jenin  and  'Aithy,  and  ascending  Anti-Lebanon  joins  the 
road  from  Muhaiditheh  by  Bekka,  before  reaching  DiniAs." 

Keeping  on  our  way  about  E.  by  N,  we  rose  gradually  over 
the  low  rocky  broken  iidges  and  hills,  which  fill  up  the  interval 
towards  the  eastern  ridge.  The  path  became  at  last  so  blind, 
that  we  lost  it ;  and,  having  no  guide,  we  continued  our  course 
as  we  best  could,  without  a  path.  At  length,  about  3.20,  wo 
reached  the  top  of  the  lidge  ed-Dahar,  which  here  proved  to  be 

>  See  BiUkA.  Smn,  1849,  v-,  878.—  •  MranareU.  April  Si-SOUt  —  Msni- 

Some  of  I-ient.  LjBSlfl  fttty  visited  the  drcll  fp^nlc*  of  crossinp;  on  Anti-Ijebnnon 

jilace  in  ISIS;  Nmmtfve  p.  480.    It  waa  a  small  rivulet  called  "  Ayn  Yentloe,"  per- 

alao  visitt-d  in  18r>()  \,y  (iraf    SeUfeflbn;  h«pi  af>  coming  from  the  villa^^  of  Yuntah, 


•  Bearings  at  'JM^  :  Sulimur  27  .  Yuh-  in  Bibliotk  Sac.  1854,  p.  42. — liurckhnrdt 

mur'-'IO  .    S.  fH'uk  of  Nilia  296\    Thhs  took  the  lam o  route  from  Jabb  Jenin  to 

of  Meshghurah  340  .     'Aitenith  N. —  Damascns  in  1812,  a  journey  of  two  dajni 

Them  bearings  were  taken  in  1841.    For  for  cttravana ;  Trav.  p.  208. 
Hoabgb&nh,  mo  above,    421.  - 


vines  were  not  fastened 


Hitter  XVII.  pp.  ans. 


near  which  is  a  fountain.   Set-  .1.  L.  I'orter 
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quite  broad.   Just  at  this  point  it  begins  to  £>rk,  80  as  further 

north  to  form  two  ridges,  enclosing  between  them  the  pretty 
bowl-like  basin  or  ])lain  of  Merj  Shemiseh,  into  wliicli  we  now 
looked  down  on  our  left.  It  in  entirely  shut  in  by  the  hills  ;  is 
fertile  and  eultivuted,  but  without  inhabitants.  It  is  drained 
in  the  northwest  by  Wady  Mishk  ;  which  runs  to  the  Litany  in 
a  ^reetioii  N.  65  W.  about  half  an  hour  north  of  Stthmur. 
SeTeRd  small  Wadys  extend  up  from  the  little  plain  ;  one 
towards  the  northeast  ;  another  on  tbe  north  of  Kefr  ^lishky,  a 
viQi^  overlooking  Wady  et-Teim ;  another  south  of  that  vil- 
lage towards  Neby  Sflfa  ;  and  a  main  one  runs  up  south  in  the 
fork  of  the  ridge.  Down  this  latter  comes  the  road  from  the 
south  along  tlie  top  of  tlie  Dahar.  After  crossing  the  plain,  this 
road  ascends  the  northern  hill  to  Mejdel  Belhis  on  its  top  ;  and 
thence  passing  on  descends  to  K&mid  el-Lauz  in  the  plain  of 
the  Baul'a.  Another  road  from  Neby  Sofit  joins  it  in  the  Meij ; 
and  a  road  leads  down  Wady  Mishk  and  so  to  the  bridge  of 
Knr'iin.  The  little  hamlet  of  Shemiseh,  from  which  the  Merj 
takes  its  name,  is  on  the  hill  at  the  left  of  the  opening  by  which 
Wady  Mishk  issues  from  the  plain. 

On  the  north  of  Merj  Shemiseh  the  land  rises  again ;  and 
seems  to  assume  the  cliaracter  of  a  broad  uneven  elevated  tract, 
occupying  the  whole  space  between  Wady  et-Teim  and  the 
LttSny,  except  a  strip  of  plain  along  that  river ;  and  extending 
north  nearly  to  Wadv  Falt^.  On  its  southeastern  part  is 
Mejdel  Belhis  overlooking  the  Meij.  Towards  the  west  it 
presents  a  broad  front,  of  naked  aspect.  The  villages  of 
K(\r'f\n,  Ba'liila,  Lala,  and  Jubb  Jcnin,  lie  along  its  base  from 
soutli  to  north.  The  first  and  last  are  large  places,  quite  down 
on  the  edge  of  the  ])hiiu  ;  the  other  two  are  liigher  up.  Jubb 
Jenin  is  at  the  nortliwcst  angle  ;  and  near  it  is  another  bridge  over 
the  Litdny.'  From  this  angle  a  low  line  of  hills  extends  quite 
across  the  Lltftny  to  the  foot  of  Lebanon.  Through  these  hills 
the  river  breaks  by  a  chasm,  not  deep  indeed,  hut  otherwise  simi- 
lar to  that  through  wliich  it  flows  further  down.  These  hills 
and  this  broad  liigli  tract  constitute  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  great  plain  of  the  Buka'a.  Between  Jubb  Jenin  and  Wady 
Faliij  there  extends  up  southeast  an  oll'set  of  the  BOk&'a,  in 
which  is  the  once  large  town  of  Kamid  el-Lauz.* 

We  crossed  the  Wady  and  road  in  the  fork  near  its  head  at 
3.25.'  Climlnng  a  rocky  ledge  before  ns,  we  reached  the  top  of 
the  easternmost  ridge  at  3.30.   This  portion  is  still  broad ;  and 

'  Bnrckhardt  Trav.  in  Syr.  pt  207.  *  Bearings  at  3.25  :  Course  of  the  Wady 

*  Abulfeda  mentiom  the  *city'K&mid   46°.   M<ydelB«lhi«  36\    South  peak  of 


Ion ;  Tub.  Syr.  ed.  K6hler,  p.  93. 
Vol.  II  I.— 30* 
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the  surface  is  tliicklv  strewn  with  lartrc  rocks.  CroPsin<]j  it  wo 
came  at  3.45  to  Libbeiya,  a  small  village  on  the  eastern  brow, 
overlooking  Wadj  et-Teim.*  Here  is  an  ancient  sarcophagus 
of  Isige  dimennoDB.  After  stopping  for  five  miimtes,  we  Irapt 
along  the  eastern  brow  of  this  rocky  ridge,  on  a  northeasterlj 
course,  and  -came  at  3.45  to  Neby  SOfe.  The  place  lies  in  a  gap 
of  this  ridge,  between  Wady  et-Teim  and  Mcrj  Shcniisch  ;  but 
still  quite  elevated  al)rive  Wady  ct-Teim.  Here  we  found  our 
muleteers,  and  pitched  our  tent  in  a  field  below  the  villaf]je. 
Near  by  were  two  large  sarcojjhagi  lying  side  by  side,  with  the 
cover  of  one  of  them  standing  up  on  end. 

The  ])roper  Arabic  name  m  the  village  is  Thelih&tha ;  aod 
80  it  28  given  m  our  former  listB.  The  name  Nebj  Sttfa  is 
understood  to  come  from  a  Wely, 

The  main  object  of  attentum  and  attraction  at  this  place,  is 
another  ancient  temple  in  ruins.  It  stood  here  facing  the  east, 
directly  ovcraf^ainst  Hermon  in  his  most  im|)osing  asj)ect.  The 
temple  was  larger  than  that  at  Ili])l)anyeh  ;  tlie  stones  not 
bevelled  and  not  as  large,  though  three  feet  thick  ;  the  entabla- 
ture less  heavy  ;  the  pediment  more  elegant ;  and  the  general 
character  of  the  architecture  lighter  and  more  graceful  It  is 
however  in  a  very  dilapidated  state ;  only  a  part  of  the  northern 
wall  is  standing.  The  northeast  corner,  with  its  pilasters  and 
entablature  and  a  fragment  of  the  pediment,  remains  yet  erect, 
and  towers  above  all  the  rest.  Standing  thus  alone,  it  f()rms  a 
very  striking  and  picturesque  feature.  The  altar  at  tlie  western 
end  has  under  it  a  vault,  with  steps  leading  down  to  it.  In  tlic 
eastern  front  were  columns,  probably  of  a  portico  now  broken 
down.  The  wall  exhibits  thirteen  courses  of  stones,  each  three 
feet  thick  ;  the  entablature  being  four  and  a  half  feet.— The  fol- 
lowing measurements  were  made  by  Mr  Thomson  on  a  fonner 
visit 

Length,  from  £.  to  W.        •        •        •         72^  feet. 
Width,  from  N.  to  a         .        .        .  35 

HciKbt  of  wall        .  .  .  .         43J  " 

Columus,  diuinetor  .         •         •        •  3 

From^Keby  Sttfe  the  basin  or  plain  of  the  upper  Wady  et- 
Teim  is  seen  extending  fer  to  the  N.  N.  E.  The  highest  point 
of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  bears  S.  E.  by  8.  The  mountain  did  not 
here  impart  such  an  impression  of  loftiness,  as  from  some  other 
points  of  view.  Only  a  portion  of  the  main  ridge  was  in  sight ; 
the  lower  masses  of  the  mountain  being  hidden  by  the  less 

»  Bcarinps  at  LjW>eiva  in  lS4i:  Bek-  'Ata  ins\  Kliulwot  ol-Kuffir  174 J". 
kJfaHf)  .  iWir  I..|,vu  ;•(>'.  Kfinnabeh  10f)\  Mimis  194\  Sbiiwoiva  l'.H)i  .  Khflhrftt 
Dhumjibch  1U7  .    bei  iiieli  169".     'Aiu   el-Bi^&d  208%    KUi/um  217  . 
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elevated  ridges  along  its  base.  The  great  western  ridge  is  seen 
declining  towards  the  northeast.  A  larj^e  Wady  issues  from 
behind  it,  and  sweeping  around  its  northern  end  turns  southwest 
to  Wady  et-Teini.  Just  nortli  of  tliis  are  tlie  ends  of  two  or 
tlirce  short  ridges,  wliich  run  ofl'  E.  E.  among  which  ia  sit- 
uated the  town  of  BIkaheiya,  not  here  TXBible.  These  ridges 
aeemed  to  fie  transversely  to  the  western  deelivities  of  Anti- 
Lehanon,  on  the  left ;  and  to  be  only  thus  far  connected  with 
them.  From  the  hig^  point  of  Jebel  eeh-Sheikh,  a  ridge  runs 
down  E.  N.  E.  seeming  liardly  to  connect  with  Anti-Lebanon  at 
all,  but  mtlier  to  sink  down  tow^^^ds  the  plain  of  Damascus. 

Tuesday  J  June  \st. — We  set  olY  at  7  o'clock  ;  intending  to 
proceed  directly  to  Kefr  Kuk,  and  thence  choose  our  road  to 
Damascus  according  to  circumstances.  We  had  a  long  and  steep 
descent  to  the  hoan  of  Wadj  et-Tehn ;  and  leachM  the  Da- 
mascnB  road  at  7^25,  near  a  firantain  and  tank;  having  on 
our  right  a  fine  Tell,  called  Tell  et-Tiny,  and  by  some  Tell  ez- 
ZeitOny.  Here  the  Christians  of  H&sbeiya  and  the  lower  Wady 
et-Teim  were  attacked  by  the  Muslims  and  Druzes  in  1845,  as 
they  were  lieein<x  to  Zahlch.  South  of  the  Tell  is  a  tine  ]>lain. 
Further  north,  tlie  bottom  of  the  wide  valley,  wliich  from  above 
looked  like  a  level  plain,  is  seen  to  be  uneven,  rolling,  and 
interBpersed  with  low  broken  hilk. 

Our  coniBe  was  now  about  K.  E.  by  N.  paraDel  to  the  weetem 
hills,  ibr  abont  an  hour.  At  8.20  there  wae  a  small  dry  water- 
course on  our  right ;  and  the  tract  beyond  it  was  volcanic. 
Here,  opposite  to  Kefr  I^lishky,  we  turned  more  to  the  right, 
crossed  the  water-bed,  and  rose  upon  an  extensive  plateau  of 
trap  fonnatiou.  Our  course  was  N.  E.  by  E.  At  8.50  we 
reached  the  brow  of  a  descent,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  plateau, 
into  the  main  channel  of  the  wide  basin.  A  low  column  was 
on  the  brow.  Five  nunutee  brought  ne  to  the  water-bed ;  from 
which  we  rose  to  the  eastern  bank.  We  conld  see  the  open 
valley  extending  up  beyond  Muhaiditheh  towards  the  BCika'a, 
with  low  hills  on  the  western  side  ;  the  hills  appearing  low, 
because  the  basin  of  the  Wady  is  here  very  high.  The  whole 
region  has  few  trees  and  is  bleak.  On  our  right  we  could  now 
see  the  short  ridges  nmning  E.  N.  E.  between  us  and  Jebel  esh- 
Sheikli,  having  no  direct  connection  with  Anti-Lebanon.  At 
Neby  B0&  we  had  only  seen  thmr  western  ends,  appearing  like 
bluffs.  Here  too  we  could  see  the  great  ravine  coming  down  from 
behind  the  western  ridge  of  esh-Sheikh,  and  sweeping  round 
southwest  into  the  plain ;  after  being  joined  by  other  ravines 
from  the  northeast. 

We  now  wound  up  gradually  among  low  hills,  still  N.  E.  by 
E.  to  a  higher  plain^  and  came  at  9.20  to  a  ^ue  fountain  ; 
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having  before  us  the  large  village  of  Dahar  el-Ahraar,  half  a 
mile  distant.  Here  the  houses  of  Rasheiya  were  visible,  a  mile 
and  a  half  on  our  right,  on  the  east  end  of  a  ridge,  high  above 
the  plain,  and  bearing  S.  25*^  E.  Muhaiditheh  bore  Scorn  here 
about  N.  18«  W. 


The  fckOowing  is  the  infonnatioiL  obtamed,  relative  to  the 
northern  part  of  Wady  et-Teim,  and  its  oonnectbn  with  the 

BQka'a.' 

The  lai^  villar^e  of  Muhaiditheh,  usually  contracted  to 
Muhaiteh.  inhabited  by  (xreek  Ghri.stians  and  Druzes,  stands 
upon  a  jtrojectiun  from  the  western  line  of  hills,  at  the  j)uiiit 
where  these  hills,  making  a  considerable  angle,  turn  more  directly 
northward.*  The  plain  also  continues  towards  the  north,  bounded 
by  these  hills  on  the  west,  and  by  the  base  of  Anti-Lebanon  on 
the  east ;  and  being  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  width. 
The  wTstem  line  of  hills  runs  on  thus  parallel  to  Anti-Lebanon, 
almost  without  interruption  ;  rising  in  one  part  into  a  high  point, 
on  which  is  the  village  of  Sultan  Ya'kob  ;  and  tlien  gradually 
declining,  until  they  are  l<»Ht  in  the  great  plain  a  little  north  of 
Mejdel  'Anjar.  The  interval  between  this  line  of  hills  and  Auti- 
Lebantm  retains  the  same  general  form  of  a  valley,  until  it  meets 
the  BOkA'a  at  Neba'  'Anjar.  But  the  highest  part  of  Wady 
et-Teim,  and  its  proper  water-shed,  is  about  an  hour  nortli  of 
Muhaiditheh,  and  hidf  an  hour  south  of  'Ain  (or  Neba')  Falilj. 

I  afterwards  crossed  the  northern  part  of  this  intermediate 
valley  at  Mejdel  'Anjar  ;  and  found  it  there  sloping  upwards 
towards  the  south.'  This  rise  c<»ntinue8,  however,  only  as  far  as 
to  Sultan  Ya'kob  ;  wliere  the  l)oltom  of  the  valley  is  ([uite  as 
high  as  the  head  of  Wady  et-Teim  further  south.  The  inter- 
yening  tract,  about  an  hour  in  length,  is  depressed,  £>iming  a 
deep  arable  basin  in  the  valley,  with  an  outlet  from  it  through  a 
gap  in  the  western  hills  into  the  Bfik&'a.  This  outlet  is  called 
Wady  Faliij  ;  and  on  its  southern  side  is  the  fine  fountain, 
'A in  Fal(^.*  The  distance  through  the  hills  is  about  half  a 
mile. 

The  following  places,  fipom  Neby  SUfa  northwards,  are  situated 

'  IbIS44  Dr  E.  Smith  examimMl  this  li/ishciya  161°.    Dahar  d-Ahmar  145\ 

region  carefally       Cnr  as  to  'Ain  I'nluj.  K^-fr  T)inis  100°.  Ebirbet  BAha  72%  Me- 

HU  notes  are  bifuru  mv  ;  and  to  tliom  I  uui  diikliah  62*. 

greatly  indebted.  '  Se«  bdow,  tinder  .Tune  8th. 

*  Bearings  at  Muhaiditheh  in  1844 :  *  Bearinn  from  'Ain  Falig  in  1844 1 

Kefr  Waky  2Sr.   Kankaba  Abn  'Ara-  Solt&n  YMh  81".    HOmmlrah  61^". 

beh  227^    Kummbch  208  .    'Ain  'Ata  Kfiar  HfiauntaJi  69*.  BAkAlOC'. 
198%  BeULel^l92%  Tanniinli  190% 
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on  or  in  connection  with  ihid  western  line  of  bills^  at  the  specified 
intervening  distances.^ 


From  Keby  Sikfii 

Kefr  Mishky  .  • 

Kaukaba  Abu  'Arabeh 
Muhaiditheb,  (from  Kefr  M.) 
Bafidb 

Blreh 

Watershed,  (from  M.)  . 

'A{ii(orNeba*)IUfti 

SulUin  Ya'kOb 

'Aiii  es-Suwoireb  •  • 
Hejdel  'Anjar         •  • 


1  boor. 
1*  « 


♦ 


u 
«c 

u 
t( 
tt 


The  following  are  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley,  along 
the  foot  of  AntL-Lebanon.  Khirbct  Rdha  is  on  the  south  side  of 
Wady  'Arab  as  it  enters  the  plain,  bearing  from  Muhaiteh  N. 
72"^  E.  Hin;li  on  the  mountain  is  seen  the  village  of  Bekka.  A 
little  further  north  comes  down  another  Wady  from  N.  75^^  E. 
the  most  remote  tributary  of  Wady  et-Teim.  On  its  north- 
western side,  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  is  the  village  of 
HedHkhah.  OveiagaanBt  Bnltfin  Ta'kdb  i8  'Aithy,  situated  ten 
minateB  up  a  valley  which  hue  enters  the  plain,*  Twenty-fiye 
znmnteB  further  north  is  Hfimm&rab,  vdth  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle,  KQsr  Htlmm&rah,  just  above  it  on  a  hill  projecting  from 
the  eastern  mountain.  Opposite  'Ain  es-Suweireh,  is  the  village 
of  the  same  name,  one  hour  south  of  'Anjar.  Just  south  of 
Sultdn  Ya'kob  is  a  gap  or  low  saddle  in  the  hills,  caUed  'Akjibet 
K&mid.  Through  it  i>a88e8  the  road  coming  from  Jubb  Jeniu 
and  Kftmid  el<-IiBUz  to  'Aithy ;  being  part  m  the  aortbeni  road 
between  Sidon  and  Damascua* 

From  Muhaiteh  the  DamascUB  load  crosses  the  plain  of 
Watly  et-T(>iin  obliquely,  and  enteiB  the  mouth  of  Wady  'Arab. 
Half  an  hour  higher  up  is  an  open  mcadow-Uke  tract,  with 
water  oozing  up  in  many  places.  A  large  village,  'Ain  'Arab, 
lies  on  the  southern  margin  of  the  meadow  ;  from  which  the 
valley  takes  its  name.  Several  mills  along  its  lower  part  indi- 
cate, that  in  winter  it  is  the  channel  of  a  considerable  stream. 
Higher  up,  the  valley  takes  the  name  of  Wadj  Bekka.  A  good 
hour  above ' Ain  'Arab  is  the  little  village  of  Bekka,  on  the  top 

*  The  di«tiinrp'»  ftre  gWon  (excppt  Kefr  however,  nre  hero  not  fully  to  he  rcVied  on. 

Huhky)  from  the  manuscript  notes  of  Dr  Thid  waa  his  first  reported  journey ;  and 

Smith,  as  far  as  to  'Ain  Fal{y.    The  rest  falls  far  short  of  that  fulness  and  accuracy 

are  from  Burckhanlt,  Tniv.  in  Syr.  p  32.  of  observation,  for  which  he  WM  aft«r> 

From  a  comparison  of  distances,  it  appears,  wards  so  di8tingui.shpd. 

that  BanduMidl^s  el-Emheite  ana  «1-  *  Dr  De  Forest  in  Joum.  of  IhB  Am, 

Hcimte  are  one  and  t!i<>  same  plMMyftDd  Oriental  Soc.  Vol.  III.  p.  362. 

identical  with  ol-Mulmitch.  liis  diallHwaa,  *  See  above,  p.  424. 
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of  a  rocky  rid^c,  at  the  highest  point  of  tlie  road  as  it  crosses 
the  uiouutain.'  Towards  the  west  nothing  iuipcdes  the  ^)ros2)ect. 
The  place  has  traces  of  antiquity  ;  especially  the  rums  of  a 
small  Grecian  temple,  with  the  walls  partly  standing,  and  frag- 
ments of  columns  and  a  Corinthian  capital  Bekka  is  on  the 
lii^li  groimd  N.  N.  E.  from  Kefr  Kilk.  A  little  further  on,  and 
half  a  mile  on  the  north  of  the  road,  is  the  village  of  YOntah.* 
The  tract  around  is  irregular  and  hroken  ;  and  is  drained  towards 
the  southwest  hy  a  Wady  running  to  the  hasin  of  Kefr  Kuk. 

Tlie  great  valley,  whicli  thus  litrius  the  prolongution  of  Wady 
et-Teim  into  the  Buku'a,  liaa  been  hitherto  unknown  to  Frank 
traveUerB.  Buroldiardt  is  the  only  Frank,  who  is  known  to  luKve 
passed  through  it ; '  and  his  account  is  so  Toiy  imperfect,  that 
no  person,  who  has  not  visited  the  region,  can  recognise  its 
features.  Dr  Smith  in  1844  advanced  from  the  south  as  fiur  as 
'Ain  Faluj.  The  great  road  from  Damascus  to  Beirtit  issues 
firom  Anti-Lebanon  opposite  to  Mejdel  'Anjar,  and  crosses  the 
lower  end  of  this  side  valley.  Beyond  the  fountains  of  'Anjar, 
a  similar  line  of  liills  rises  again,  I'urming  a  like  valley  along  the 
base  of  Anti-Lebanon,  extending  quite  to  Ba'albek.  In  this 
▼alley,  too,  the  water  flows  in  some  parts  towards  the  south  and 
in  others  towards  the  north.  This  latter  valley  I  afterwards 
tra  \  ( I  od  in  its  whole  length.* 

From  the  preceding  statements  it  appears,  that  the  ridge 
intervening  between  Jel)el  esli-Sheikh  and  the  soutliern  part  of 
Lebanon,  known  by  the  general  name  of  ed-Dahar,  is  not  ]>roji- 
erly  a  spur  diverging  fmui  Anti-Lebanon  and  running  diagonally 
to  meet  the  spurs  oi"  Lebanon,  as  1  have  formerly  represented  it.^ 
It  may  rather  be  said  to  commence  in  the  line  of  hills  at  Ba'al- 
bek ;  which  run  on  with  some  interruptionB,  parallel  to  the  base 
of  Anti-Lebanon ;  and  at  the  head  of  Wady  et-Teim  become  a 
lidge,  the  Dahar,  lying  between  et-Teim  and  the  Litany,  and 
lising  further  south  into  the  mountains  of  Utaahi  and  Safed. 


From  the  fountain  where  we  had  stopped,  the  road  continues 
on  hy  Dahar  el-Ahmar  direct  to  Kefr  Kiik,  and  thence  to  Da- 
mascus by  way  of  Dimas.  We  concluded  to  turn  aside  to 
Klisheiya,  which  was  here  in  sight.  Leaving  the  foimtain, 
therefore,  at  9.25,  we  struck  across  the  plain  S.  25°  K.  and  at 

*  Bearings  from  Bckkti  in  1841  :  Sultan  •  F&rer  ▼OH  ffidmendorf   may  havo 

YalE^b            Med^kkhah  293  .    Wady  passed  this  way  in  A.  D.  I5GG';  but  it 

Pali^  2S8*.  Muhaidithob,  direction  abont  does  not  appear  from  his  langnugc ;  p.  280. 

250'.  Numb.  1G4G. 

'  Comp.  .1.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sao.  *  See  below,  under  Jnno  !>th. 

1854,  p.  42  »q.  »  Bibl  Res.  lit  edit  UI.  pp.  344,  345. 
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9.45  reached  the  bottom  of  the  very  steep  ascent.  Twenty  min- 
utes brought  us  to  the  top,  and  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  town. 
It  lies  on  the  eastern  end  of  a  ridge,  which  here  sinks  down 
at  once  to  a  Darrow  plateau,  some  eight  bandied  or  a  thousand 
feet  ahoTe  the  plain  we  had  croeaed.  On  this  plateau  the  eaatem 
part  of  the  town  is  built  The  honsee  of  the  western  part  rise 
to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  fiice  towaide  the  southwest.  On 
the  south  of  the  place  is  a  pretty  valley.  The  ])alaco  of  the 
Emirs,  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Sheh&b,  is  in  the  higher.part 
of  the  town.* 

Rdsheiya  is  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  upper  Wady 
et-Teim.  It  seems  to  be  about  half  the  size  of  H&sbeiya ;  and 
may  oontain  some  fimr  thotuaad  inhabitants.  Its  eleratioii 
cannot  be  much  (if  any)  less  tiian  fi>ar  thousand  &et  above  the 
sea.  It  commands  a  vast  and  varied  panorama  of  elevated 
vaUeys,  plains,  and  mountain  ranges,  towards  the  west,  north, 
and  cast.  The  whole  eastern  face  of  Lebanon  is  in  sight  from 
the  Twins  of  Niha  to  Jebel  Siinnin  with  its  snows.  The  western 
side  of  Anti-Lebanon  and  the  adjacent  plain  are  not  in  view, 
being  intercepted  by  intervening  ridges ;  but  the  intermediate 
hills  and  plains  between  the  two  great  ranges,  and  the  wild  and 
confhsed  unes  and  peaks  of  inner  Anti-Lebanon,  are  embraced 
in  the  view.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  is  near  at  hand.  Tlie  highest 
point,  with  its  crown  of  radiant  stripes,  is  directly  south  ol  the 
town.  We  were  probably  nearer  to  it  here  than  at  any  other 
point ;  yet  as  we  were  now  so  high,  and  one  low  viih^e  still  inter- 
vened between  us  and  its  base,  the  imjircssion  of  its  altitude 
was  less  imposinpj  than  often  before.  The  water  south  of  the 
town  and  from  all  the  northwestern  and  northern  sides  of  Jebel 
esh-Sheikh^  is  drained  off  through  a  deep  gorge  southwest  of 
Bdsheiya  mto  Wady  et-Teim;  the  main  channel  of  which 
passes  down  between  Sef  inch  on  the  east  and  Dhuneibeh  on  the 
west,  and  reaches  the  Hasbany  at  the  gieat  fimntain.  These  upper 
channels  were  now  all  dry  ;  but  in  winter  a  lug0  Tolume  o£ 
water  is  gathered  and  sweeps  along  them. 

The  lower  western  ridge  of  Jebel  csh-Sheikh,  of  which  I  have 
already  several  times  spoken,  extends  all  the  way  from  this 
northern  end  of  that  mountain  near  Basheiya,  to  the  southern 
termination  of  Heimon  at  BAnids ;  a  distance  of  ten  or  eleven 
hours,  or  about  thirty  miles.  The  only  break  in  it  is  made  by 
the  Wady  Shib'a.  Wady  el-'Asal  drains  all  that  part  of  the 
high  valley  south  of  Shib'a  to  the  Htlleh  near  B&nifis.  A  portion 
further  north  is  drained  by  Wady  Sliib'a  ;  and  the  water  from 
the  remaining  and  most  northern  part  paaaes  down  through  the 
gorge  below  Kasheiya. 

*  BeariDgsfromBa«heija:MahaidUhehN.19  W.   Kefr  K&k  N.  (iO°  £. 
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On  tbe  last  day  of  the  following  AugiiRt,  1852,  tlio  Ecv. 
J.  L.  Porter  of  Duiimscus,  with  a  i>iirty,  Hscendcd  Jebel  esh- 
Sheikh  from  Basheiyu,  and  speut  the  uight  uear  its  eummit.' 
He  deaoribeB  the  highest  point  as  oompMod  of  three  separate 
adjacent  pei^,  two  on  the  east  and  one  towards  the  west ;  hut 
so  near  each  otiier  as  from  below  to  appear  but  as  one  sommit. 
On  the  southeastern  of  these  peaks  arc  some  interesting  remains 
Bound  al>out  a  rock  some  fifteen  feet  In^h,  are  the  foundations 
of  a  circular  wall,  sixty  feet  in  diiimeler,  formed  of  stones  care- 
fully hewn,  and  apparently  of  great  antitinity.  In  the  centre 
of  it,  and  of  the  interior  rock,  is  a  rude  excavation  eiglit  feet 
dec]),  and  open  above.  On  the  south,  within  the  enclosure,  and 
on  the  very  brow  of  the  precipice,  are  large  heaps  of  hewn  stones, 
some  of  tiiem  hevelled.  Here  also  are  the  foundations  of  what 
appeared  to  he  a  small  temple.  No  columns  m  m  inst^  riptions 
were  seen.  The  ruin  is  called  KQl'at  'Antar.  Here  then  was 
prohably  another  seat  of  the  ancient  Syrophcnician  worship. 
The  whole  of  Hermon  was  girded  with  temples.  This  sanctuary 
upon  its  summit  is  mentioned  by  Jerome  ;  and  the  wliole  moun- 
tain itself  was  revered  as  a  holy  place  by  the  neighbouring  ISyro- 
phenician  tribes.* 

Laige  banks  of  snow  were  l}nng  in  the  ravines  around  the 
summit.  In  ancient  times  Tjrre,  and  doubtless  also  Sidon,  was 
supplied  in  summer  with  snow  fiom  Hermon ;  as  BeirOt  is  now 
supplied  from  Jebel  Silnnin.' 

Through  a  defect  in  his  barometer,  Mr  Porter  was  unable  to 
determine  the  height  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  Russegger  estimates 
it  at  nine  thousand  feet ;  which,  in  comparison  with  Sflnnin  and 
the  peaks  above  the  cedars,  Mr  Porter  regards  as  too  low.* 

From  BAsheiya  the  main  road  to  Damascus  proceeds  by 
'Aiha  and  Btlkhleh  to  Eatana ;  and  this,  of  all  the  travelled 
roads,  passes  nearest  under  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain. 
Another  branches  off  to  Kefr  Kdk  and  Dim&s.  Leaving  Rd- 
sheiya  at  10.10,  we  took  the  former  road  in  order  to  visit  'Aiha. 
It  leads  across  the  narrow  plateau,  and  keeps  high  along  the 
northern  declivity  of  the  last  ridge  which  here  lies  along  the  base 
of  Uermon.    Alter  fiitcen  minutes  we  could  look  down  on  our 

'  Mr  Porter  has  described  this  excursion,  •  Hieron.  ia  Onomast  art  JErvum  ■ 

and  the  view  from  the  mooatain,  ia  the  *'  de  quo  nnno  tuAym  lUTea  Tjmm  ob 

BfljBoliiedli  Sacra,  Jati.  1854.   See  deUeiae  femntor." 

cially  p.  48  iq.    See  also  alxive,  p.  370.  *  Ru&sogger's  Rc  isien  I.  pp.  717,  718. 

*  See  Moven  die  Phduizier  L  p.  668.  Biblioth.  Sacra.  lSo4,  p.  64.   J.ynch's  et- 

EmeUna,  in  Onomast  art  jBmm,  aayat  tfanatobaboiitSOOOfeet;  Narrative,  p  488. 

<parr\  8J  frt       *htpft.Sev  vpos  ofopid^fadai.  On  Pftermanu'ii  ump,  1851,  it  i-;  marked 

Kcd  its  itp^v  rtfuurdtu  inrh  ruv  tdyttf.  This  at  ten  thousand  fu«t ;  but  on  what  aa- 

JerooM  thus  n?nders :  "  dicitorqiw  ewe  ia  ttiority  I  do  not  know.   It  may  safely  b« 

vertico  rjii.<<  iuMgiio  tompliuii)  q[Oiod  ab  regarded  aa  higher  than  SAnnin. 
ethnicis  cultui  habctur." 
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loft  into  a  low,  circular,  j)leasant  jtlain,  two  Diiles  or  more  in 
diametor,  sliut  in  by  nioiuitain  ridges  on  tlio  nortli,  cant,  and 
Bouth  ;  and  in  the  west  by  a  lower  ridge  riumiug  out  N.  N.  E. 
from  near  Bfiaheiya..  Towards  the  eastern  part  of  this  fine  plain 
^  lies  Kefr  Ktky  on  two  low  hills ;  and  a  road  to  Damascus  is 
seen  beyond  it  passing  over  a  low  place  in  the  mountain. 

We  reached  'Aiha  at  10.40,  half  an  hour  from  Rasheiya. 
The  village  is  still  high  up  on  the  declivity  of  the  ridge  next  to 
esh-Sheikh.  The  road  passes  on  by  the  village,  and  soon  ascends 
obli<|uely  through  a  ravine  descending  from  tlie  same  ridge, 
which  there  bends  more  to  the  northeast.  Then  crossing  an 
elevated  tract,  with  the  steeps  of  Hermon  towering  ou  the  right, 
the  road  descends  to  Bfikhleh,  where  we  shall  again  meet  it.  The 
village  of  'Aiha  is  small  and  mean ;  but  is  the  site  of  another 
uncient  temple,  now  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  stones  mostly 
built  into  the  hovels  of  the  Tillage  or  buried  imder  rubbish.  The 
stones  are  tolerably  large,  well  hewn,  but  not  bevelled.  The 
structure  would  seem  to  have  been  of  greater  ditni>nRinna  than 
that  at  Neby  Sufa. 

We  left  'Aiha  at  10.50,  taking  a  direct  road  to  Kefr  Kilk, 
N.  20°  E.  We  had  still  a  steep  descent  into  the  circular  plain  ; 
which  we  reached  at  11.05.  On  the  way  down  is  a  magnificent 
oak  tree,  one  of  the  ▼eiy  laigest  in  the  country,  with  the  tomb  of  a 
Muslim  saint  beneath  it.  This  plain  is  entirely  level,  and  has  no 
outlet  for  its  waters ;  as  we  ourselves  could  see.  During  the  rainy 
season,  the  water  spreads  over  it  and  forms  a  lake.  Indeed  it  is 
Eaid,  that  in  winter  a  vast  fl>untain  bursts  up  from  below,  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  plain,  tlirough  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  and 
aids  to  form  the  lake.  A  similar,  though  smaller  fountain  is 
WBod  to  issue  likewise  in  the  southeast  part.  As  the  spring 
advances,  the  water  subsides,  and  at  last  disappears  (it  is  said) 
at  the  same  plaoesw  The  land  is  then  ploughed  and  sown  or 
planted  with  summer  crops.  At  the  bottom  of  the  main  fissure 
a  stream  is  always  flowing,  according  to  the  testimony  of  those 
w  ho  are  said  to  have  been  let  down  into  it  by  ropes.  The  people 
here  suppose,  that  this  stream  is  the  siime  with  that  which  issues 
at  the  fountain  of  the  Hasbany  ;  and  the  ancient  story  of  casting 
chaff  into  lake  Phiala  is  still  current  in  respect  to  this  chasm  and 
fountain.  When  the  winter  rains  are  abundant,  the  lake  is 
many  feet  deep ;  as  we  could  see  by  the  water-marks  upon  the 
rocks  and  along  the  margin.  There  have  also  been  seasons, 
when  the  lake  did  not  dry  up  din  ing  the  whole  summer.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  little  rain  falls,  the  lake  is  low,  and  sometimes 
does  not  rise  at  all.  Such  had  been  the  case  the  present  season. 
There  are  several  similar,  though  smaller  depressions  in  Anti- 
Lebanon  ;  from  which  the  water  has  no  outlet^  but  gradually 
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dries  away  or  sinks  into  tlic  earth.    One  of  these  is  near  Deirel- 
'Aehayir,  to  wliich  we  came  at  evening. 

This  plAin  k  deviated  thiee  thouMiid  five  bnndred  EDglish 
feet  above  the  sea,  as  detennined  by  tbe  Bev.  Mr  Porter ;  tbe 

elevation  being  a  handred  feet  less  tbaa  tliat  of  the  plain  of 
Zebedftny. '  It  \s  pretty  ;  but  did  not  seem  particularly  fertile. 
We  came  at  11.20  to  the  southea.storn  orifice,  whence  the  water  is 
said  to  issue.  It  was  a  round  cavity,  some  titteen  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  eight  or  ten  feet  deep,  with  no  appearance  of  water  at 
the  bottom. 

We  reached  the  large  village  of  Kefr  Kilk,  situated  on  two  hillB, 
at  11.45 ;  nearly  an  bonr  from  'Aiha.  We  passed  through  the 
village  on  the  northern  hill,  where  we  noticed  several  columns  in 

different  j)arts,  and  a  matil^ted  Greek  inscription  on  a  door  post, 
which  Mr  Thomson  afterwards  copied.  We  also  heard  of  two 
or  throe  otliers.  These  remains  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  place. 
We  kept  on  by  the  pubhc  fountain  and  large  reservoir,  which 
also  exhibits  traces  of  antiquity;  and  stopped  for  lunch  under 
some  large  walnut  trees  beyond. — Kilsheiya  is  here  seen  lying 
high  among  the  mountain  ridges  overlooking  the  plain,  and  on 
the  eastern  end  or  binff  of  the  ridge  next  but  one  to  the  base  of 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  The  snows  of  the  summit  were  here  visible^ 
seen  over  that  last  ridge,  and  appearing  near,  but  not  particu- 
larly elevated.* 

From  Kefr  Ktik  two  roads  lead  to  Damascus,  both  of  them 
by  way  of  Dinias.  One  crosses  the  mountain  towards  the 
northeast,  and  joins  the  road  leading  by  Bekka  and  YGnta. 
The  other  lies  more  to  the  south,  ascending  the  steep  ridge  east 
of  tbe  village,  and  then  proceeding  by  way  of  Deir  el-'Ashayir 
to  Dlmfis.  We  chose  the  latter  roM,  and  took  a  guide  from  the 
village.  Setting  off  at  2  o'clock,  we  began  after  ten  minutes  to 
climb  the  steep  ascent,  on  a  general  course  E.  N.  E. 

We  reached  the  top  at  2.35,  and  continued  the  same  course 
across  the  high  broken  plateau,  full  of  low  rocky  hills  and  rid!::t?8. 
The  last  ridge  between  us  and  Hermon  was  still  on  our  right ; 
and  we  were  tending  obliquely  towards  it.  The  road  by 'Aiha 
had  already  crossed  it,  and  passes  along  on  its  southeastern 
side.  Here  we  met  a  Drmee  mnsematt,  who  Infenned  u%  that 
twen^  Dmzes  had  stationed  tliemselves  on  the  road  bdow 
Rokhleh,  and  were  plundering  all  who  passed  that  way ;  they 
had  wounded  a  man  yesterday,  and  robbed  three  to  day.  As  all 
this  did  not  interfere  with  our  plans,  we  kept  OQ,  after  a  stop  of 
ten  minutes  ;  and  heard  no  more  of  robbers. 

>  Bibliotk  Sbc.  1854,  p.  44.  W.  dirt.  2  m.   Raiheiya  S.  G0°  W.  3  m.  > 

>Ba«faifi  at  Kflfr  mi 'AOft&SO*  NflrtlMn  Dranwii* loaa  N.  46*  E. 
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At  3.10  we  Btruck  the  foot  of  the  ridge  on  oar  right.  Here 
was  a  depression,  the  ground  sinking  so  as  to  form  a  little  basin, 
with  no  outlet,  except  perhaps  a  fissure  in  the  ground.  It 
appeared  as  if  often  covered  with  water.  At  3.20  there  was  a 
very  marked  water-shed,  almost  like  a  wall  built  across  the  head 
of  a  valley ;  and  east  of  it  aQ  the  waters  go  to  the  plain  of 
Damascus,  where  they  are  absorbed.  From  this  point  the 
descent  about  E.  N.  E.  was  very  rapid ;  and  the  Wady  soon 
widens  to  a  narrow  desert  plain.  In  this  {4ain  were  traces  of  a 
Roman  road  for  a  confideral)le  distance ;  showing  this  to 
have  been  anciently  a  pass  between  Damascus  and  Wady  et- 
Teim. 

We  kept  on  down  the  valley  till  3.45,  when  it  turned  north- 
east and  we  sent  on  our  muleteers  along  it  directly  to  Deir  el- 
'Ashayir,  an  hour  distant,  there  to  await  our  arrival  We  now 
strock  up  over  the  lidge  on  oar  rig^t  steeply  and  sharply ;  again 
descendcKi  and  followed  up  a  shallow  Wady  ahont  S.  S.  E.  to  its 
head  ;  and  then  went  down  another  in  the  same  direction  till 
4.15,  when  we  stnu'k  at  right  angles  the  Damascus  road  coming 
from  'Aiha  and  Kisheiya.  Turning  up  this  road  W.  S.  W.  for 
five  minutes,  we  came  to  Rukhleh  and  its  ruined  temple^  after 
passing  two  sarcophagi  by  the  way  side. 

The  place  is  situated  in  the  bosom  of  the  monntains ;  and 
one  looks  up  the  vast  gorge  sonthwesterlv  into  the  very  recesses 
of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  Towards  the  east  all  prospect  is  cat  off  by 
a  lower  ridge  thrown  off  northeast  firom  the  eastern  point  of  the 
high  mountain.  A  deep  and  winding  gorpco  passes  down  south- 
east through  this  ridge  ;  but  it  does  not  atlbrd  even  a  glimpse  of 
the  great  eastern  plain.  A  fountain  at  Kukhleh  gives  iertility 
and  verdure  to  this  wild  recess. 

The  temple  is  on  the  eastern  quarter.  It  was  laiger,  more 
massive,  and  yet  sunpler,  than  any  I  had  yet  seen»  indnsating 
perhaps  a  higher  antiquity.  Its  massive  walls  and  noble  col- 
umns have  been  wholly  overthrown ;  and  the  huge  blocks  of 
stone  lie  scattered  around  in  utter  confusion.  The  front  was 
westwards,  towards  the  snows  of  Hermon.  Here  was  a  middle 
portal,  with  smaller  side  doors.  At  the  eastern  end  was  a  senii- 
circular  projection,  like  tliat  in  Greek  churches.  From  this,  on 
the  inside,  a  double  row  ot  colunms  with  Ionic  capitals  extended 
through  the  body  of  Ae'  temple  to  the  entranoe.  The  stones 
were  large,  and  well  wioog^t ;  and  everything,  though  simple, 
had  the  appearance  of  caid^  finish.  The  two  stones  spoken  of 
by  Burckhardt,  lying  near  the  gate,  and  having  up<»i  them  the 
figuje  of  a  bird  with  expanded  wings,  we  did  not  notice.  The 
following  are  the  dimensions  as  measured  by  us : 
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Body  of  the  tomple,  length         .         .  82  8 

"  "      breadth       .         .  57 

Bemioircalar  projeotioo,  depth  19  4 

•»  "       chord     .         .  21  8 

IHmIa  kngth  of  temple  .         .         .  102 

Ooliunns,  length  of  shaf^  .  .  .  18  1 

capital,  height   ...  8 
*^      diameter  of  ehefl        •  8 

This  temple  has  one  peculiarity,  whicli  has  not  as  ret  been 
hroufrlit  to  notice  in  anv  other.  On  tlic  outside  of  the  southern 
wall,  lu'ar  the  southeast  corner,  and  just  above  the  ground,  is  a 
large  block  of  stone  six  feet  si]^uare,  having  sculptured  ui)on  it 
an  oraament  like  a  huge  medallion.  It  conBista  of  an  external 
dide  or  ornamented  border  in  relief,  five  feet  in  diameter; 
an  inner  circle  or  border  in  higber  relief  is  £>ur  feet  in  diameter. 
Within  these  is  a  finely  carved  front  view  of  a  human  counte- 
nance, in  still  bolder  relief.  The  lengtli  of  the  face  from  the 
chin  to  the  top  of  the  hair  h  tlirce  feet  <<)ur  inches  ;  the  width 
two  feet  four  inches.  The  features  have  been  purposely  dis- 
figured, but  are  still  distinct  and  pleasing.  At  the  first  glance 
it  seemed  as  if  intended  for  the  sun  ;  but  the  border  does  not 
repreamt  rajB.  It  may  have  been  a  Baal  vonhipped  in  the 
temple. 

On  a  knoll  northeast  of  thcBe  nuns  waa  another  veiy  amall 
temple,  now  wholly  overthrown  and  proetrate.' 

Although  Ritkhleh  thus  lies  upon  the  great  road  l>etween  Rfi- 
sheiya  and  DaniuHcus,  few  travellers  have  noticed  its  antiquities. 
Seetzen  pass<Ml  this  way  and  mentions  the  ntins  ;  but  evidently 
did  not  exaniine  them."  Burckhardt  visited  them  on  an  excur- 
sion from  Damascus.'  Bichardson  was  here  ;  but  his  account  is 
quite  impeifect* 

We  would  gladly  have  proceeded  to  Borlmsh,  an  hour  or 
more  southweet  of  Bllkhleh,  high  on  the  side  of  Hermon ; 
where  are  the  remains  of  another  similar  temple,  and  the  ruins 
of  a  castle  on  a  hiirh  point  of  the  motmtain.  They  have  been 
described  only  by  Burckhardt.'  The  day,  however,  was  closing  J 
and  we  had  to  turn  our  steps  towards  Deir  el-'Ashayir. 

Leaving  Biikhlch  at  4.45,  we  went  back  upon  the  Damascus 
toad  fer  eiffht  or  ten  minutes,  and  then  turned  on  a  fleneial 
course  neany  north.  Here  fer  a  time  we  were  in  a  wCul  and 
desolate  tract ;  on  our  right  was  a  very  fochy  ridge,  shuttiiiig 

'  Burckhardt  speaks  of  another  edlBce,  '  Reisen  I.  31G. 

with  many  small  broken  cularanR,  a  fewr  •  Travels  in  S,>Tia,  p.  49. 

hundred  pnoes  to  tbe  south  ;  p.  4*j.    Our  *  Travels,  11.  p.  456. 

guide  dso  spoke  of  sootiMr  tomplt  mom  '  Timwk  in  Sjr.  p.  60. 
ways  down  the  mUej. 
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out  all  view  towards  the  e<ast ;  and  on  our  left  were  tlie  ])roken 
ridges  and  hills,  among  which  we  had  been  travelling.  At  5.15 
we  began  to  descend  rapidly  along  a  narrow  valley  running 
norih,  full  of  pretty  purple  flowers.  It  was  a  wfld  mountain 
path,  known  to  our  guide,  hat  very  lardy  traversed.  In  tins 
part  we  thought  we  saw  some  traces  of  an  ancient  road  passing 
down  the  valley.  Below  the  steep  descent  the  narrow  valley 
opened  out  into  a  pretty  plain  extending  from  south  to  north, 
and  shut  in  by  mountains  on  each  side. 

Here,  being  still  high,  we  had  at  5.30  a  view  towards  the 
north  over  the  whole  plateau  and  plain  of  Zebeddny ;  towards 
which  we  were  now  descending.  On  the  left,  in  the  distance, 
was  Jebel  Zebedftny  so  called ;  and  on  the  right  the  mountains 
of  BlM&n,  the  highest  part  of  Anti-Lehanon ;  with  the  beauti- 
ful recess  or  plain  running  up  between.  Nearer  at  hand  the 
plateau  was  roUing  and  broken  ;  it  slopes  gently  eastward  with 
low  ridges  in  it,  and  is  crossed  by  deep  valle}T3.  It  was  still 
green  and  beautiful,  retaining  in  part  the  verdure  of  spring. 

We  kept  on  north  along  the  plain,  ])etween  the  high  rocky 
ridges  on  each  side.  At  6  o'clock  we  turned  northeast,  around 
the  shoulder  of  the  eastern  ridge,  which  here  bends  off  for  a 
time,  and  then  turns  north  again,  enclosing  a  wider  and  more 
rolling  tract.  We  came  at  6.30  to  Deir  el«^Ashftyir,  situated  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  a  higher  part  of  the  open  tract ;  having  a 
lower  plain  towards  the  east,  and  a  small  lake  with  no  outlet 
just  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  mountain.  The  position  is  a  fine 
one,  surrounded  by  fertility  ;  but  not  another  village  is  any  where 
in  sight.  We  encamped  near  a  fountain,  on  grass  still  green. 
The  few  inhabitants  are  Druzes  and  Christians  ;  and  have  rather 
a  bad  character.   They  did  not,  howeyer,  molest  us. 

Hera  again  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  and  once  splendid  temple, 
fronting  towards  the  east,  and  differing  in  some  respects  from 
any  we  had  yet  seen.  It  stands  upon  an  elevated  platform  of 
masonr}',  extending  from  the  building  twenty-four  feet  and  a 
half  in  front,  about  twelve  feet  on  the  other  three  sides,  and 
varying  in  height  according  to  the  ground.  The  j)latforni  itself 
is  ornamented  with  a  cornice  around  its  upper  part,  and  a  similar 
one  inrerted  lower  down.  The  stones  of  the  temple  are  not 
bevelled.  At  the  comers  were  pilasters  with  lomc  capitals. 
There  would  seem  to  have  been  no  columns  in  front  of  the  por- 
tico ;  at  least  none  ara  now  found.  The  walls  are  mostly  stand- 
ing, though  some  portions  are  broken  down ;  so  that  some  of 
the  pilasters  at  tlie  corners  now  stand  out  alone.  The  colour  of 
the  Ktone  is  darker  than  elsewhere,  and  the  work  less  sharp  and 
delicate  than  in  the  other  temples.  There  was  an  entrance  under 
the  platform  at  the  east  end,  where  it  is  nearly  twenty  feet  high ; 
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over  wUch  lies  a  large  stone  as  a  linteL  Our  measomiieiits 
were  as  foUows : 

Platform,  length  ....  186 

"       broadth         ...  69 

•  Temple,  whole  length  Inalde     .        •  88  9 

"     breadth  iniidA     .         .  35  3 

Altar  recess,  length        .         .         ,  27  8 

Body,  from  altar  to  portloo        .         ,  46  7 

Portico,  including  back  wall  of  3  Aet    •  14  G 

large  alone  as  ILnteL  length  12  0 
«             «     breadth     .         .  4  6 

"  "     thicknew  .        .  16 

Height  of  the  wall,  estimated  54 


Just  soiitlieast  of  the  temple,  and  on  the  same  general  slope 
or  terrace  of  ground,  are  other  extensive  ruins  of  apparently 
similar  character  and  age.  Tbey  aie  hawevet  so  thorouj^hly 
thrown  down,  and  scatterod,  and  built  npon  by  tbe  bouses  of  ibie 
Tillage,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  makeuiem  out.  Seveial  short 
columns  are  here  seen  in  different  parts.  The  idea  suggests 
itself,  that  ])088ibly  thiH  may  have  been  an  extensive  court  con- 
nected with  the  tem]>le  above;  or  perhaps  here  stood  another 
larger  temple.  The  lormer  Bup|>osition  seems  to  me  the  more 
probable.  The  Ktoues  in  this  part  are  large^  well  cut^  and  laid 
up  without  cement. 

I  have  said  above,  that "  the  whole  of  Heimon  was  girded 
with  temples."  *  We  bad  now  visited  the  Panium  at  B&ni&B ; 
the  rude  fragments  at  Kul'at  Bustra  ;  the  stately  remains  at 
Hibbririyeh,  Neby  SuiiB^  'Aiha,  Bflkhleh,  and  Deir  el-'Ash^yir  ; 
and  tlierc  have  likewise  been  mentioned  the  niins  at  Bekka  and 
Burkush.  Mr  Thomson  had  heard  of  like  remains  at  'Ain  'Ata, 
'Ain  Hershy,  and  several  other  places.  These  all  lie  directly 
upon  and  around  Hermon.  The  Bfika'a  and  its  borders  are  full 
of  like  edifices ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
tem])les  at  Ba'alhek.  Who  were  the  fimnders  of  all  th^Be  costly 
and  magnificent  structures  ? 

Wednesday ,  June  2nd— This  morning  Mr  Thomson  left  me 
to  proceed  with  John  Wortabet  to  Damascus,  while  he  returned 
with  hia  servant  by  tlie  direct  road  to  Hasbeiya  ;  a  long  day's 
ride,  which  he  accumpliKlied  in  ten  hours.  In  the  wildest  part 
of  the  mountiiin  lie  was  met  by  two  marauders  of  the  Beit  el- 
Kant&r.  Ascertaiuiug  who  he  was,  they  let  him  pass,  and  even 
offered  to  turn  back  and  guard  him  through  the  mountains. 
They  were  armed  to  the  teeth ;  and  were  returning  from  an 
attack  upon  KQr'to  in  the  soutiiem  part  of  the  BSc&'a.  ^Ir 
Thomson  was  happy  to  dispense  with  their  company,  and  reached 

*  Sm  above^  p.  4S2L 
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HAsbeiya  In  safe^ ;  al^ngh  a  diviaon  of  the  same  gang  of 
tobben  were  plimderiiig  along  the  road  fiom  Bftaheiya  to  HAi- 
beiya,  and  almost  to  the  Tery  entrance  of  the  latter  place  itsel£ 
As  Mr  Thomson  departed  towards  the  west,  we  set  our  faces 

towards  tlie  cast  ;  and  leaving  Deir  el-'Ashayir  at  7.10,  we 
descended  into  the  lower  plain,  with  its  little  lake  on  our  right. 
This  has  no  outlet,  and  was  said  to  dry  up  later  in  tlie  season. 
Our  general  course  was  E.  N.  E.  At  7.35  we  came  to  the  north- 
west shoulder  of  the  monntain,  which  here  sinks  down  in  a  bluff 
over  the  lahe.  Here  was  a  low  water-shed ;  and  then  we 
entered  a  shallow  open  valley  with  rolling  hills  on  each  side. 
About  8  o'clock  the  road  from  Jubb  Jenin  and  Bekka  joined  ours 
from  the  left ;  and  then  at  8.10  came  in  also  the  usual  road  from 
Beirut  descending  from  a  hill  on  the  left.  Here  at  the  junction 
of  these  roads  is  a  fine  fountain  in  the  valley,  called  'Ain  Meithe- 
li\n  ;  and  near  by  are  the  foundations  of  a  lai^e  ruined  Khan, 
The  Wady  likewise  bears  the  same  name  below.  Our  course 
now  became  E.  by  S.  As  we  advanced,  the  Wady  grew  narrower 
and  deeper,  and  the  sides  high  and  rocbjr,  forming  a  monntain 
pass,  along  which  the  brodcfiom  the  fountain  continued  to  flow. 
Afterwards  the  country  became  undulating  and  hilly.  At  8.50 
the  Wady  and  brook  made  a  circuit  towards  the  right  ;  while  we 
ascended  obliquely  the  left  slope,  and  winding  around  and  up 
the  south  side  of  a  hill,  reached  Dimas  at  9  o'clock.  It  is  a 
large  village  lying  high  up  on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  hill ; 
and  is  a  usual  stopping  place  for  travellers  and  caravans.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  village  Is  a  long  vault  with  a  roimd  arch,  built 
of  laige  stones,  and  seemingly  ancient 

We  had  now  passed  over  and  through  the  broad  elevated 
tract,  which  here  connects  the  mountain  ridges  on  the  south  and 
east  of  Deir  el-'Ash^yir  with  the  loftier  range  of  IMiJdan  in  the 
north  ;  thus  forming  the  ridge  which  s^'parates  the  plateau  of 
Deir  el-'Ashayir  and  Zebedany  from  the  next  lower  plateau  on 
the  eastern  declivity  of  Anti-Lebanon. 

This  next  lower  plateau,  which  was  now  before  us,  had 
evidently  a  great  slope  towards  the  east ;  and  was  at  first  un- 
even and  rolling.  At  9.15,  going  still  E.  by  S.  there  was  a  fork 
of  the  road,  and  we  took  the  left  around  a  hill,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  very  steep  descent  on  the  other  branch.  At  9.3.5  we  again 
struck  Wady  Meitheliln  and  its  brook,  and  crossed  to  its  right 
side.  It  was  here  running  northeast ;  and  continues  in  that 
direction  to  join  the  Barada  near  Judeideh.  Ascending  now 
lon^  and  gradually,  we  came  out  at  9.50  upon  the  great  desert 
plam  of  es-Sahia,  here  three  thonsand  four  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  according  to  Mr  Porter.  It  is  indeed  a  desert,  wholly 
banen  and  tmomtivated*  It  extends  np  southwest  to  the  veiy 
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base  of  Jebel  esli-Shdkh  ;  and  is  shut  in  on  tlie  southeast  hj 
another  line  of  hills,  or  ridge,  that  of  Dummar  and  Sfilihiyeli, 
which  comes  down  from  the  end  (or  rather  from  under  the  end) 
of  esh-Sheikli  itself.  The  desert  plain  also  extends  northeast  for 
a  long  distance  beyond  the  Barada  ;  the  chasm  of  tlic  latter 
beinj^  bordered  with  hills.  Far  in  the  north  and  northeast, 
beyond  the  valley  of  Ilelbun,  a  mountain  ran^^c  apjieared  to  nm 
down  from  west  to  east,  with  picturesque  forms.* 

Oar  course  across  the  Salura  was  about  S.  E.  by  E.  Soon 
after  entering  upon  it,  at  one  hour  from  Dlmfts,  the  road  forks. 
The  left  leads  to  the  Barada  and  the  bri<l<i;e  of  Dummar,  and 
crosses  the  ridge  back  of  Balihiyeh,  commanding  the  view  of  the 
plain  of  Damascus,  which  is  bo  celebrated.  We  had  intended 
to  fiillow  this  road  ;  but  our  muleteers,  who  alone  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  region,  either  thrcmgh  misunderstanding  or 
mulishness,  took  the  other  path  ;  and  when  we  discovered  the 
mistake,  it  was  too  late  to  rectify  it.  Desolate  and  dreary  as 
possible  was  the  way  for  an  hour  and  a  half  The  Barada  with 
Its  sweet  valley  was  not  &r  off  on  our  left ;  but  no  trace  of  it 
was  visible.  Hardly  a  tree  or  shrub  appeared,  on  mountain, 
hill,  or  plain.  Far  on  the  right,  in  the  desert  plain  not  far  from 
the  next  range  of  liills,  was  the  miserable  hamlet  of  Snbbilrah, 
bearing  from  the  fork  8.  61°  W.  directly  towards  the  snows  of 
Hermon.  other  village  was  in  sight ;  and  all  was  indeed  a 
desert. 

At  10.45  there  was  on  our  right  a  small  bfook  winding 
throng  the  plain.   We  descended  at  10.55  to  its  bed,  where 

bursts  forth  a  large  and  fine  fountain,  called  Neba'  el-'Arrad. 
Its  flow  is  said  to  be  periodical,  it  being  at  some  seasons  entirely 
dry.  Near  by  are  the  fonndatinns  of  a  ruined  Khan,  bearing 
the  same  name.  The  stream  winds  off  northeast  to  the  Barada 
near  cl-Hamy,  and  takes  the  name  of  Wady  Ya'tVir  ;  liavint::  in 
it  a  still  larger  fountain  further  down,  and  its  borders  covered 
with  poplars. 

Beyond  tiie  fountain  the  Sahra  becomes  a  rolling  tract  of  des- 
ert hills.  At  11.15  we  came  upon  the  head  of  a  deep  valley  run- 
ning down  northeast  to  the  Barada  west  of  Dummar.  The  liver 
was  now  not  distant ;  and  we  could  see  the  trees  along  its  course. 

Passing  to  the  right  around  the  head  of  the  valley,  we  came  at 
11.35  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  beyond,  through  wliich  the  river 
breaks.  Before  us  lay  another  parallel  ridge,  with  a  dee])  valley 
between  ;  the  two  ridges  being  merely  a  fork  in  the  one  main 
lidge.  After  a  steep  descent  and  long  ascent,  we  reached  the 
top  of  ihe  latter  ridge  at  12.15 ;  and  here  Damascus  and  its 
magnificent  plain  began  to  come  in  agjat.   Here  was  a  fork  of 

^  See  mom  on  Hm  Sakni,  under  June  7th. 
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the  road  ;  we  kept  on  east,  and  descended  considerably,  till  at 
12.25,  from  a  projecting  point,  there  was  a  noble  view  of  the 
Tast  pkdn  with  its  immenfle  groyes  of  fruit  and  other  trees,  and 
of  the  city  almost  hidden  by  their  foliage.  But  the  Tiew  from 
the  Wely  hack  of  Salihtyeh  is  still  more  magnificent.  The  air 
was  hassy  ;  and  the  distant  lakes  were  not  visible.  A  long  and 
steep  descent  now  brou^i^ht  us  at  1  o'clock  to  the  vilhige  of 
Mezzch,*  at  the  foot  of  tlio  naked  and  arid  limestone  ridge,  and 
also  just  at  the  mouth  ot  the  deep,  precipitous,  jagged,  and  very 
narrow  chasm,  by  which  the  Barada  issues  upon  the  plain.  This 
chasm  is  very  striking ;  it  is  broken  straight  down ;  and  the 
strata  are  very  much  dislocated. — ^Here  we  stopped  ibr  lunch,  in 
n  garden  of  tail  fruit  trees,  by  the  side  of  the  first  canal  taken 
from  the  river  on  the  soutL 

We  were  now  at  the  eastern  base  of  Anti-Lebanon,  having 
traversed  all  the  ridges  and  plateaus  of  its  southern  portion. 
The  basin  around  Kefr  Kuk,  although  without  outlet,  and 
although  nearly  as  liigh  as  the  plain  of  Zebcdany,  seems 
decidedly  to  belong  to  the  western  declivity  of  the  mountain. 
The  hi{^  water-shed  which  we  crossed  further  east,  runs  on 
northeast  through  the  elevated  tract  around  TOntah,  and  forms 
at  length  the  Jebel  Zehed&ny.  This  latter  separates  the  plain 
of  Zebed&ny  from  the  desert  basin  of  Judeideh  on  the  west ; 
this  last  corresponding  in  position  to  the  basin  of  Kefr  Kiik, 
but  higher,  and  drained  eastward  through  the  ridge  l)y  tlic  Wady 
el-Kurn.  North  of  Kukhleh  we  struck  and  followed  down  the 
fork  which  cleaves  the  ridges,  that  further  north  border  the 
plateau  of  Deir  el-'Ashayir  and  Zebedany.  Passing  through  the 
next  ridge  we  came  to  DImfis  and  the  broad  Sahm  ;  aiul  now 
the  descent  of  the  last  ridge  of  S&lihiyeh  had  brought  as  to  the 
margin  of  tlic  great  plain.  North  of  the  Barada,  as  we  shall, 
see,  the  division  is  less  regular  ;  and  especially  the  ridge  sepa- 
rating the  }ilateau  of  Zeb^&ny  from  the  Sahra  spreads  out  into 
a  broad  mountainous  tract. 

Setting  oif  from  el-IVIezzeh  at  2.05,  we  went  directly  east 
towards  the  city,  through  the  immense  groves  of  every  species 
of  fruit  trees  which  cover  the  plain.  The  avenues  leadmg  to 
the  city  are  tdiembly  wide,  and  eveiywhere  shut  in  by  mud 
waUs  five  or  six  feet  high.  These  walls  are  constructed  of  laige 
.  masses  of  earth  compacted,  like  unbumt  brick,  two  feet  or  more 
square,  resembling  the  adobes  of  Mexico.  These  are  made 
upon  the  spot  which  each  is  to  occupy,  by  placing  a  wooden 
frame,  filling  it  firmly  with  earth  rammed  hard,  and  then 
removing  the  frame.    These  walls  usually  last  scveitil  years. 

•  '  This  vOlAge  i«  BMotioMd  ^  Bdrisi ;  I.  p.  850,  ad.  Janberl* 
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Water  is  earned  cvorywbere,  along  the  io«d0  and  through  the 

fields.  Between  Mozzeh  and  the  city  we  crossed  three  canals 
I'roin  the  Barada,  and  there  is  a  fourth  on  this  side  ;  those  on 
the  nortli  side  are  lai^er.  Everything  indicated  our  approach 
to  a  great  city. 

We  came  at  2.40  to  one  of  the  Bouthwesteragates,  Bfib  e«-  * 
Burijy.   Here  were  no  cuBtom  hottse  offioem.   We  enteied  and 
wound  our  way  akng  naixow  streets  and  lanes  through  the  city 

to  the  Christian  quarter ;  which  occupies  the  whole  eastern  part. 
We  were  all  strangers,  and  inquired  for  the  house  of  Dr 
Paulding,  whom  I  had  known  in  Beirttt ;  but  meeting  an  ac- 
quaintance of  our  Hasl)eiyanR  in  the  street,  he  informed  us, 
tliat  the  matter  was  all  arranged  ;  and  tliat  avc  were  to  go  to  the 
house  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Robson,  who  was  expecting  to  accompany 
me  on  my  further  journey.  This  was  weloomo  intelli^nce.  At 
3.10  we  dismounted  at  Mr  Bobson's  door ;  and  in  his  widowed 
dwelling  I  found  a  wdoome  home  during  my  brief  sojourn  in 
Damascus. 

The  city  was  now  occupied,  as  a  Protestant  missionary  field, 
by  missionaries  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  and  of  the 
Associate  lieformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States. 
From  the  former  were  the  Rev.  Messrs  Robson  and  Porter  ;  and 
from  the  latter.  Rev.  Messrs  Bamett,  Fraser,  Lansing,  and  Dr 
Paulding  as  physician.  They  were  acting  in  entire  concord, 
and  as  one  mission,  in  everything,  except  in  their  relations  to 
the  societies  at  home.  Mr  Robson  was  the  earliest  resident, 
having  been  here  during  eight  ycaia.  He  and  Mr  Porter  were 
both  at  home.  Most  of  the  Americans  had  gone  to  prepare 
their  summer  residence  at  Blildan,  a  village  l^nng  high  up  on  the 
lofty  ridge  east  of  Zebedany,  and  overlooking  that  fine  plain. 
But  Dr  Paulding  returned  on  Saturday  j  and  1  had  the  pleasure 
of  intercourse  with  him  and  Mr  Fraser. . 

I  remained  in  Damascus  until  the  following  Monday  morn- 
ing, four  days.  During  this  interval,  Messrs  Bobson  and  Porter 
were  unwearied  in  their  kind  offices  ;  and  conducted  me  to  the 
various  points  of  interest  within  and  without  the  city.  The  first 
day,  Thursday,  was  mainly  spent  in  writing  letters,  and  in  rest, 
of  which  I  still  had  great  need.  On  Friday  we  took  a  long  walk* 
through  the  interior  of  the  city,  and  examined  its  antiquities 
and  other  objects  of  curiosity.  On  Saturday,  Mr  Porter  rode 
with  me  around  the  city  on  the  outside ;  and  also  through  some 
of  the  streets  which  I  had  not  yet  seen. 

The  usual  religious  services  were  held  on  Sunday,  in  the  laxge 
ro<Hn  of  Dr  Paulding's  house,  which  had  been  fitted  up,  and 
formed  a  commodious  mission  chapel.  In  the  forenoon  there  was 
A  service  in  Arabic  at  8  o'clock  by  Mr  Wortabet ;  one  in  English 
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at  11  o'clock  by  Mr  Fraser ;  and  another  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  by  Mr  Bobflon.  The  number  in  atteodanoe  was  ftom, 
twenty-five  to  tbiity.  I  took  tea  and  passed  the  evening  with 
Dr  Paulding  and  his  very  intelligent  &inily. 

On  Saturday  I  also  had  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  Dr 
Meshaka,  the  very  active  and  intelligent  native  pliysician,  whose 
name  has  become  widely  known  in  connection  with  the  TroteBt- 
ant  movement.  He  wields  a  ready  and  powerful  pen  ;  and  his 
writings  are  doin*?  much  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  spread  of 
Gospel  truth.  He  knows  only  the  Arabic  language  ;  his  mind 
Bsemsever  tttwoik';  and  he  spoko  fluently  on  a  wisfy  of  topics 
quite  unusual  fbr  an  orientsi 

Another  Uterary  person,  of  a  different  stamp,  whom  I  met  at 
Mr  Hobson's,  was  Antdn  Bul£d,  a  learned  Greek  monk,  passion- 
ately devoted  to  the  topography  and  statistics  of  Damascus  and 
its  environs.  He  had  takon  tlie  trouble  to  copy  out  with  his 
own  hand  all  the  lists  of  Arabic  names  in  the  appendix  to  the 
first  edition  of  the  Biblical  Researches  ;  and  had  hkewise  pro- 
cured for  Mr  Porter  lists  of  the  villages  around  Damascus  and 
thnmg^iout  the  plain. 

Leanungy  however,  is  in  geneial  at  a  low  ebb  among  the 
Damascenes  of  the  present  day ;  although  the  city  has  l>eeu 
formerly  renowned  as  the  home  of  many  distinguished,  Aiabian 
writers  and  soholara.^ 


DAMASCUS. 

A  full  account  of  the  topography  and  history  of  this  an- 
dent  city,  would  of  itself  require  a  Tolume.  During  my  brief 
spjouni,  1  could  of  oourse  receive  only  genersl  impressions ;  and 
these  are  all  that  I  can  now  communicate  to  the  reader.  My 
purpose  is  to  rehite  only  what  I  saw  myself,  or  leaned  on  good 
authority. 

The  Plain. — Boundaries. — We  have  seen  above,  that  the 
last  and  lowest  ridge  of  Anti-lA'V)anon  towards  the  east,  has  its 
beginning  under  the  eastern  end  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  itself  It 
runs  on  in  a  general  course  northeast,  a  naked  limestone  ridge,  and 
is  broken  through  at  Mezzeh  by  the  chasm  of  the  Barada ;  ailkd 
at  Burzeh,  two  hours  further  northeast,  by  the  lesser  chasm  of  a 
Wady  coining  down  fiom  Men!n  and  Helbdn.   The  ridge  takes 

'  Bowring  reports,  that  he  could  not  find  270. — Of  course  Toluinea  can  now  only 
a  bookaeller  in  Damuoui  or  Aleppo ;  nor  be  paroluMed  from  tho  private  ownen 
oonld  a  Knhe  now  get  his  livinj;  bv  copy-  comp  Seetaen^  ibid.  Li  this  way  the  Bus- 
ing mmm'^iriiit- :  Tv  p<irt  p.  100.    Scct/oii  ^ioIiarit  ;i  are  nble,  occa.«ionally,  tO  ^ok  vp 
found  three  Mucdim  bookicUers ;  of  whom  rare  and  valuable  manofcnptii. 
two  vran  alio  bookUndan;  Bdsra  L  p.  *  S«e  •hcpn,  ^  44a 
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different  names  in  diOerent  part«.  South  of  the  chasm  of  the 
Bmda  it  is  eaJled  Kalabftt  el-Mezzeh ;  between  that  chasm  and 
the  one  at  Buneh  it  is  known  as  Jebel  Kasjftn  ;  *  farther  north 

it  has  the  name  of  Jehcl  Kalamtkn,  as  far  as  to  the  lofty  project- 
ing pyramid  of  Jebel  Tiniyeh  ;  beyond  which  the  ridge  bends 
E.  N.  E.  and  stretches  off  eastward  to  the  desert  near  Palmyra." 
This  long  ridge  everywhere  forms  the  western  and  northern 
boundary  of  the  great  plain  of  Dumaseus. 

Nortli  of  the  chasm  of  the  Barada,  the  middle  portion  of  Jebel 
Easyitn  rises  to  a  loftier  point,  about  sixteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  ])lain,  crowned  by  a  Wely,  and  commanding  a  very  extensive 
prospect.'   About  a  mile  southeast  from  the  base  of  this  high 

Ct,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  where  the  Barady  issues 
I  its  chasm,  runs  the  western  wall  of  the  city  of  Damascus  ; 
all  the  city,  except  a  small  portion,  lying  on  the  south  of  the 
river.  Directly  at  the  base  of  Jebel  Kasytln  extends  the  long 
village  of  Salihiveh. — From  the  citv  the  icv  crown  of  Jebel  esh- 
iSlicikh  is  seen,  far  overtopping  all  the  ridges  of  Anti-Lebanon, 
and  bearing  &  85^  W. 

Looking  southwest  towards  the  hiph  portion  of  the  plain 
around  the  eastern  foot  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  a  line  of  low  hOls  is 
seen  commencing  there  and  running  off  eastward.  They  become 
higher  as  they  advance  ;  and  terminate  as  a  range  of  low  moun- 
tains at  Nejha,  from  two  to  three  hours  southeast  of  Damascus. 
Tliis  range  is  called  Jebel  el-Aswad,  and  forms  the  southern 
boundary-  of  the  plain.  Its  greatest  elevation  above  the  plain 
does  not  exceed  five  hundred  feet.*  Beyond  this  line  of  hills 
lies  the  vsJlsy  of  the  river  A'waj,  skirted  on  the  south  by  the 
more  elevated  range  of  Jebel  Mftni'a ;  the  highest  peaks  of  which 
lie  eastward  of  Kesweh,  and  are  seen  extending  to  the  left 
beyond  those  of  Jebel  el-Aswad.  On  the  left  of  all  these 
mountains,  the  view  stretclies  over  an  unbroken  plain  of  vast 
extent,  quite  to  the  mountains  of  Haurau,  which  are  dimly  seen 
upon  the  horizon. 

'  So  called  also  by  Abulfeda  ;  Tab.  Sjr.  gives  the  distances  on  tlic  Palmyra  road  as 

ed.  Kdliler,  pp.  100,  164.   Iithis  perliapt  follows:  From  the  baso  of  Jebel  Tiuiyeh 

an  ancient  jlfoTMT  Comia/  nortbeoat  to  JerM,  8^  hours;  thence  to 

*  llie  great  nortfaem  road  to  Homa,  Knryetein  11  hoqn;  thenee  to  Palmym 

Hmmah,  and  Aleppo^  orocies  this  ridge  just  18^  tunin. 

nt  the  northeastern  hase  of  Jebel  Tiniyeh.      •  This  is  not  the  point  of  rlew  so  justly 

r.i  ynii  l  ;uv  several  other  siiniliir  ridges  celebrattni  by  travellers.  The  latter  ia  at  a 

nwuing  out  I'rom  Anti-Lobuii>>ii  into  the  less  elevated  We^,  on  the  south  end  of 

eMtwm  d«ierl   At  Kutaifeh,  )><  y^nd  the  Jebel  KasyAn,  on  the  Tery  brink  of  Hho 

fir«t  ridge,  5J  hotirs  from  Paniasi  ai,  the  chasm. — Abulfedn  mi'iition*»  Jcbcl  Kasvua; 

road  brunches  olf  to  Palmyra,  and  lies  the  and  q>eaks  also  oi'  the  Muhumiuedan  le- 

whole  disunce  along  a  broad  plam  sldrfeBd  gend,  Aatthen  Cdn  dew  Abd ;  Tab.  Syr. 

by  rmigos  of  hill^.    See  J    I,.  I*orter  in  ed.  Kobler,  p.  100. 

Bibliotii,  Sucra,  Ittot,  op.  Ui,  449,  4fi0,       *  J.  L.  Porter  in  BibUoth.  Sac  ld64, 

eei  a^.— Li  a  unimienpt  note,  Mr  Foner  p.  848. 
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Oil  tlie  cast,  the  plain  of  Damascus  extends  to  (lie  tliree 
lakes  towards  which  the  waters  of  the  Barada  and  A'waj  tlow  ; 
and  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter.  Beyoud  the  lakes  the 
plain  spreads  out  asain  for  three  or  four  hours ;  or  rather  slopes 
up  graduaUj  to  the  hase  of  a  range  of  conical  hUls  extending  iluree 
or  four  hours  from  north  to  south,  and  called  et-TeMl  (the 
Tells),  or  also  Jebcl  Aghar.  The  central  and  highest  of  thiBse 
conical  peaks  is  called  Tell  Dukweh.  As  seen  from  Damascus 
they  bound  the  horizon.  From  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Telhil,  a  vast  plain  stretclies  away  to  Jel)el  Hauran.  On  the 
north,  too,  a  |)lain  extends  eastward  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.* 

Divisions. — The  distance  from  Damascus  to  the  lakes  is  reck- 
oned at  six  hours,  or  ahout  twenty  miles  fiom  S&lihiyeh.  The 
greatest  hreadth  of  the  plain  from  north  to  south  is  about  seyen 
hours ;  hut  it  becomes  narrow  towards  the  southwest.  Such  arc 
the  general  dimensions  of  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It  is  divided 
into  five  districts.  The  Ghntah  comprises  the  western  portion,  in- 
cluding the  city,  and  reaehint;  about  two  hours  further  east.  On 
the  south  it  extends  only  to  a  line  drawn  about  E.  by  S.  from 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Meidan.  It  is  divided  by  the 
Barada  into  the  North  and  South  Ghttah.  East  of  this  Is  the 
Merj,  reaehing  to  the  lakes,  and  running  down  somewhat  further 
south  than  the  Ghiitah.  It  is  in  like  manner  divided  hy  the 
Barada  into  the  North  and  South  Merj.  All  the  southern  por- 
tions of  the  plain,  between  these  districts  and  Jebel  el-Aswad, 
as  also  the  valley  of  the  A'waj,  are  comprised  in  the  district 
called  Wady  el-'Ajam.  Beyond  this  latter  are  the  district  of 
Hauran  in  the  southeast,  and  Jeidtir,  the  ancient  Iturea,  in  the 
south. 

Tho  number  of  villages  in  these  distfiots,  with  their  popula- 
tion, as  taken  fiom  the  govermnent  books,  k  ae  foOows.  But 
the  estimate  of  the  popolation  is  regarded  by  the  missionaries,  as 
being  at  least  twen^  per  cent  below  the  truth. 


North  Gh'dah  .  .  19  •  .  16,806 

South  Ghiitah  .  .  11  .  .  2,370 

North  Meij .  .  .  28  .  .  4,176 

Son th  Merj  .  .  .  80  .  .0,170 

Wadjel-'AiAm'  .  .  61  .  .  18,178 


Total         ...       134         .         .  47,700 

This  18  exclusive  of  the  population  of  the  eity  itsel£ 

Trlh. — The  surface  of  the  plain  is  level  throughout.  Hero 
and  there  arc  scattered  a  number  of  small  Tells  or  mounds  in 

'  J.  L.  Porter  ia  Biblioth.  Sm.  1864,  p.  Mncladitw*  I  fOffOM,  flu  til^]r«f  tb« 
833  s(|.  33S,  461.  A'wiy. 
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various  parts.  Most  of  them  are  })roLal)ly  tlic  heaped  up  remains 
of  former  villages  ;  the  miul-hnilt  dwelUngs  of  which  have 
successively  crumbled  away,  and  others  of  fresh  materials  l)een 
Irailt  up  in  their  stead ;  by  which  process  a  mound  has  in  time 
accumulated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  villages  of  Egypt  Some  of 
these  Tells  sre  peihaps  artificial,  the  work  of  a  peopte  of  a 
f()rmer  age.  That  of  S^lihlyeh,  three  and  a  half  hours  east  of 
the  city,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  plain.  Beside  it  Mr  Porter 
found  a  slab  of  limestone  with  an  Assyrian  bas-rehef  upon  it ; 
and  at  a  spot  where  the  waters  of  the  Barada  have  carried  away 
a  portion  of  its  side,  layers  of  sun-dried  bricks  are  still  visible.* 

Soil. — The  soil  of  the  plain  of  Damascus  is  a  rich  sandy 
loam.  The  snhstmtnm  is  oonelomeiate,  composed  of  smooth 
Toanded  pebbles  and  flints,  wi£  sand.  A  considemble  portion 
of  Wady  el-'Ajam  is  volcanic  rock,  hard  and  black.  Jebel  el- 
Aswad  is  almost  wholly  bo.  The  limestone  of  the  higher  dis- 
tricts of  Anti-Lebanon  is  compact ;  and,  when  struck,  has  a 
metallic  ring.  Near  Duniascus,  it  is  white  and  soft.  In  the 
soft  r<»ck  of  Jebel  Kasynn  are  fine  ammonites. 

liivera  and  Fountains. — Tlie  main  source  of  the  beauty 
and  fertility  of  the  plain  of  Damascns,  is  the  river  Barada,  tlis 
Ghrysorrhoas  of  the  ancients.  It  rises  in  the  high  plain  sonui  of 
Zehedftny  on  Anti-Lebanon,  where  I  afterwards  visited  its  fbon- 
tains  ;  and  rushes  in  a  southeasterly  coprse  down  the  mountain, 
till  it  issues  at  Mezzeh  from  its  chasm  upon  the  plain.  Here  it 
turns  eastward,  and  flowing  along  the  nortli  wall  of  the  city, 
takes  its  way  across  the  ])lain  to  the  two  northern  lakes.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  water  brought  down  by  this 
river  to  the  plain ;  but  it  is  very  great.  It  is  a  deep,  broad, 
mshing,  mountain  stream ;  and  although  not  less  than  nine  or 
ten  branches  are  taken  from  it,  some  of  them  qnite  laige,  for  the 
supply  of  the  city  and  the  plain,  yet  it  still  flows  on  as  a  laige 
stream,  and  enters  the  middle  lake  by  two  channels.  The  water 
is  limpid  and  beautifiil. 

The  two  largest  canals  are  on  the  north  side,  the  Yezid  and 
the  Taurah  ;  the  former  taken  out  above  Dummar  near  el- 
Hamy,  and  the  latter  a  little  below  Dummar  ;  and  both  brought 
along  side  by  side  through  the  narrow  chasm.  The  Tesud  sup- 
plies Sfilihlyeh  and  the  fields  of  two  or  three  other  villages  on 
the  north  of  the  dty.  The  Taarah  is  the  hugest  branch  of  all ; 
is  carried  below  SiUihiyeh ;  and  waters  an  extensive  tract  on 
both  sides  of  the  great  northern  road,  as  far  as  to  'Adrah,  four 
and  a  half  hours  from  the  city.  There  it  turns  southeast,  and 
goes  to  the  northern  lake,'   A  third  smaller  canal  on  the  north 

'  Bibliotb.  SarrA,  1854,  p  r,79.  JomiL      *  BiUtotb.  Sm.  18SI,  4S5» 

of  Sac  Lit  Jan.  1855,  p.  4t3i>. 
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begins  just  cast  of  the  city,  and  fumishes  a  supply  for  several 
villages. 

On  the  south  side  are  seTeral  smaller  canals ;  one  taken  <mt 
abore  Dammar ;  another  below  that  ^nllage ;  and  a  third  in  the 
chaam.  The  first  two  are  carried  to  yillagea  in  the  plain ;  while 
the  third  sappIieR  the  gardens  in  that  quarter,  and  aho  the  south- 
em  portion  of  the  city.  A  fourth  canal,  the  Bauias,  is  the 
lamest  on  this  side ;  it  begins  not  far  above  the  city,  and  fur- 
nishes the  main  sui)ply  of  water  for  the  inhabitants.  A  fifth, 
the  'Akrabany,  is  also  carried  through  the  city  to  the  village  of 
'Akraba  ;  and  a  sixth  is  taken  out  just  below  the  city,  and  sup- 
plies eeveml  TiUages  farther  east.  Still  further  down  the  river, 
serend  other  caiwls  are  led  o£F  to  water  the  bwer  parts  of  the 
Ghfitah  and  the  Merj.' 

This  river,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  the  Chrywrrhoas  of  the 
ancients.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  the  source  of  fertility  to  Da- 
mascus ; '  and  8tral)o  de8cril>es  it  as  almost  exhausted  by  its 
canals.'  In  the  tilth  century  Stephen  of  Byzantium  calls  it 
JBardincs;  implying  that  the  name  Barada  was  already  current 
among  the  people.*  Of  the  two  rivere  of  Damascus  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  the  Amana  (or  Abana)  and  the  PharpaTf  the 
Baiadais  probaUythe  Amana;'  since  the  largest  and  more 
important  stream  would  natorally  he  named  first ;  and  because 
too  a  part  of  Anti-Lebanon  adjacent  to  Hermon  is  likewise 
called  Amana,  corresponding;  to  the  portion  of  the  moontain 
where  tlic  Barada  has  its  sonrcus.' 

The  second  river,  the  Pliorpar^  would  then  be  the  A'waj  ;* 
which  indeed  is  the  only  other  independent  stream  of  any  size 
within  the  territory  of  Damascos.  It  is  Ibrmed  by  the  junction 
of  seveml  smaller  streams  at  or  near  Sa'sa'.  One  of  these  oomes 
Irom  the  fountain  near  Beit  Jenn  on  the  way  from  Sa'sa'  to 
B&nids  ;  and  receives  further  down  a  branch  coming  from  the 
great  foantain  at  Menbqj.'   Another  and  larger  branch  has  its 

*  The  same  names  of  moet  of  the  canals  fuffiyttos,  Srtp^v  ^oiv^s,  trtpl  r^y  B«- 

M«  given  by  Ibn  el-Wardi in  the  routeentt  MWiir  wrmfJi^   CeUwiiw  foggMtoft dooM 

crutiirv  :  see  A  pp.  to  Abulfcfl.  Tab.  Syr.  as  to  tlic  gomiincnesa  of  the  text;  Xotit. 

ed.   Kohler,  p.   174  sq. — Edriai   in   the  Orb.  II.  p.  373.    But  see  Vitriago  on  Ii>a. 

tmUih  century  ha.s  among   otliere  the  c.  17,  init  rr. 

Bcrid  (Yezi'lX  MrAi   (innnh),       *  2  K.  5,  12.    The  reading  of  the  Ife- 


Kanflt  el-Mnruh  (el-Mezzeh^  liuuus.  But  brew  in  Keri  is  Atnanoy  which  stands  also 
it  will  be  seen,  that  thtM  wfatioiis  (ex-   in  the  margin  of  the  English  venian.  Thk 


0^  the  ]Mt)  arise  from  •  mere  change  in  is  donbtleas  the  better  reading, 

the  dots  attached  to  the  Arabic  letters;  *  Cant  4,  8. — See  gt^nernlly,  Biblioth. 

Edrt-^i  par  Jaubert,  I.  p  Sr,().  Sac  1H49,  p.  870  sq. 

*  Plin.  H.  N.  6^  16,  *'  Damascnm  ex  *  This  soggestion,  so  far  as  I  know,  m* 
apoto  rignis  amm  ChrTwrrliM  ftftOam.**  fini  made  by  Monro ;  Summer  Ramble, 

*  Strabo  10.  2.  10.  j..  7'>r,,4srk9  ix«-  11. 1'.  '.t. 

Tt(as  iunkLffKtTtu  irxci^i.  *  Visited  and  described  by  Kev.  W.  M* 

*  flCepk  Bys.  AivMVM^,  «AUff  luptat  lliODaoa,  BiUioth.  Sm.  ISiS,  p.  868. 
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sources  in  the  nortliwesty  among  the  laviiieeof  Jcbel  eeh-Sbeikh ; 
it  comes  down  from  tbe  vQlnge  of  'Amy  aod  passes  on  tlie  north 
side  of  Kefir  Hauwar.*  From  SaW  the  AVaj  at  first  nins 
northeast  towards  Damascus,  ''a  small  lively  river it  then 
bends  around  nearly  E.  by  S.  and  flows  in  a  serpentine  course  as 
far  as  to  Kcswoh,  8ituatcd  on  its  iiortliem  bank  ;  beyond  wliich, 
sweepinf!^  gracefully  around  tlie  last  high  peaks  of  Jebel  IMani'a, 
it  meanders  through  the  meadow-like  plain  to  enter  the  southern 
lake  not  far  south  of  the  village  of  Heyany.  Its  waters,  how- 
ever, do  not  always  reach  the  lake.  In  Kovember,  1852,  its 
channel  was  entirely  dry  below  the  pealm  of  Mtoi'a.*  Above 
Jdn  a  large  canal  is  taken  out  on  the  left  bank  of  the  A'waj,  to 
irrigate  the  fields  of  that  and  other  villages.^  Another  is  led  off 
on  the  right  bank  at  Kesweh,  to  water  the  gardens  and  orchards 
of  'Adaliyeh  and  Hurjilleli  below.*  The  up}>cr  ]iart  of  the 
A'waj  runs  "  in  a  deep  bed  of  the  TTauran  black  stone  ; "  '  but 
the  trap  rock  formation  terminates  at  Jiln.' 

No  other  important  stream  passes  through  the  plain.  Vari- 
ous smaller  streams  enter  it  from  the  ravines  and  fonntains  on 
the  west  and  north  ;  but  they  are  all  speedily  absorbed  and 
exhausted  in  fertilizing  the  soiL  Such  is  a  small  rivulet,  which 
flows  down  from  the  Wady  in  which  is  situated  the  village  of 
Krd'at  Jendal,  beyond  Katana,'  Another  comes  from  a  fountain 
near  Mar'al)a,  in  the  valley  below  Menin  and  Helbon  ;  this  runs 
down  to  Burzeh,  watering  that  village  and  st»me  portion  of  the 
plain  below.*  A  third  begins  at  a  line  fountain  near  the  little 
village  of  Hafeiyer  in  the  northern  Sahra,  and  passes  down  by 
a  deep  gorge  into  the  plain  of  Damascus  ;  where  however  it  is 
soon  absorbed.  An  ancient  aqueduct  is  Still  seen  in  the  plain 
along  the  base  of  these  hills,  running  apparently  towards  Da- 
mascus, wliit  h  wouM  seem  to  have  once  derived  its  supply  of 
water  from  that  stream.'"  Still  a  fourth  stream  enters  quite  the 
northeast  part  of  the  j)lain,  coming  from  a  fountain  at  Ruliaibch 
in  the  plain  of  Jeriid.  It  is  called  Nahr  el-Mukubrit  (suli)hur- 
ous  river),  though  the  water  is  sweet  and  good.  This  is  a  fine 
stream ;  it  passes  through  Maksiirah,  and  waters  the  plain 

'  This  fteema  to  b«  the  stream  called  '  W.  M.  Thomsion,  ibid  p.  367. — Dr 

also  the  Sabiruny,  rrora  the  nllag»  of  Bflift  WDsOn  Mjs :  "  Tl:e  ba.<mltic  and  crptaoMHM 

Sabir.    Burckhardt  gives  that  name  erro-  roclu  meet  at  it  [the  A'waj]  on  the  5fttne 

neotuly  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  A'w;^;  level    The  first  of  these  forms  its  right 

p.  812.  bank,  and  the  second  Hi  lalt.  The  basalt 

'  Sdinb«rt  IIL  pi.  271.  oeaaes  where  the  Damascns  road  Imtw  ik" 

*  J.  L.  Porter  fn  BIUIotlL  Sao.  1854,  p.  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL  p.  324. 

830.    Coinp.  generally,  pp.  r,2-iVi,  344.  ■  J.  L  Pwter  in  BiUfaA.  Sm.  1854,  p. 

'  W.M.ThomK>DinBibUoth.Sao.l849,  65. 

p.  867.  *  Hie  nam;  If*,  note. 

'  J.  L. Portnr in  BOdiotlL  Swx  1864,p  »  TIw  Mme$  BIbliodi.  Sm.  1851.  p 

344.  692. 

'  Bnrckluxdt,  p.  819L 
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beyond.  Tn  Piimmcr  its  waters  are  wholly  abflorbed  ;  but  daring 
winter  tlioy  fall  into  the  northern  lake. 

There  are  hkewise,  occasionally,  natural  fountains  in  the 
plain  itsell'.  Such  is  perhaps  the  one  a  quarter  of  an  hour  west 
of  Katana  ;  which  supplies  the  village,  and  is  exhausted  in  the 
fleldB  some  distance  below.  It  does  not  flow  eastward  across  and 
beyond  the  Haj  road,  as  represented  on  the  map  of  Bnrckhardt.' 
Another  is  'Ain  el-Knseir,  situated  in  the  plain  near  the  base  of 
the  northern  hills,  thirty-five  minutes  N.  N.  E.  from  Ddma. 
There  are  three  sources  close  together  ;  and  the  stream  waters  a 
large  tract  of  fields  and  vineyards.  The  snr]dus  falls  into  the 
Taurah.  A  niincd  villap;e,  ol-Kiiseir,  is  twenty  minutes  below 
the  fount^iin.  The  ancient  aq^ueduct  above  mentioned  runs 
aboTe  the  fountain,  and  haa  no  connection  with  it*  The  largest 
fountain  in  the  plain  is  'Ain  HArftsh)  an  hour  and  a  half  S.  E. 
by  £.  from  iDamascus.  A  fine  stream  flows  fiom  it  eastward, 
which  is  absorbed  in  watering  five  large  villages  with  their  g^ 
dens  and  fields.^ 

Another  species  of  artificial  irri<:;;ation  is  also  very  extensively 
practised  in  the  j)lain  of  Damascus  ;  as  also  in  those  of  Jertid 
and  Kuryetein  on  the  way  to  Pahnyra.  In  those  portions  of 
the  plain  which  cannot  be  reached  by  canals  from  the  river  or 
Other  streams,  artificial  fountains  are  constructed  in  the  Avowing 
manner.*  A  well  or  pit  is  dug,  and  water  found ;  usually  at  the 
depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  Then,  following  the  slope  of  the 
plain  about  E.  S.  E.  another  circular  pit  is  dug  at  the  distance 
perhaps  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more,  and  connected  at  the  bottom 
witli  the  former,  so  that  tlie  water  will  just  flow  into  it.  A  suc- 
cession of  such  pits  or  wells  is  thus  dug  and  connected  ;  until  at 
length  the  water  is  brought  to  the  surface  and  becomes  a  running 
stream,  which  is  then  distributed  over  tlie  fields.  This  happens 
after  half  a  mile  or  a  mile,  according  to  ibe  declivity  of  the 
plain.  In  this  way,  a  portion  of  the  water  which  has  been  once 
used  and  absorbed  in  irrigation,  is  again  recovered  and  employed 
a  second  time. 

These  subterranean  canals  may  be  traced  along  the  plain  by 
the  long  ranges  of  circular  mounds  around  their  openings.  Homo 
ranges  of  this  kind  are  seen  l)eginning  even  near  the  Meidan. 
In  passing  soutli  along  the  Haj  road,  alwut  an  hour  from  the 
city,  is  a  small  streiini  in  a  deep  artificial  channel  formed  in  this 
way.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  fiirther  is  another  similar  stream, 
called  Nahr  Sabineh.  as  watering  the  village  of  that  name  a 
little  further  east.   Ten  minutes  rorther,  and  at  the  like  distance 

J.  L  Porter  ia  Biblioth.  Sac.  \iioi,  p.       •  TLo  same:   Biblioth.  Sac.  1851,  p. 
65.  889 
•  Tlje  snme  ;  Ms.  note. 
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from  the  foot  of  ,lvhv\  Aswad,  is  a  larfjor  fit  ream,  called  el- 
Berdy,  collected  iu  the  Bume  manner ;  the  head  of  itfl  canal 
being  twenty  minutes  west  of  the  load,  and  five  xninuteB  b^ond 
tlie  Braze  village  of  Ashraf  tyeh.  It  waters  the  Tillage  of  Bu- 
weidah  about  an  hour  east  of  the  road ;  and  is  ezhansted  in  the 
gardenB  and  fields  below  it.*  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
plain,  beyond  MakHilrah,  two  similar  canals  are  mentioned.'  It 
is  also  Raid,  that  between  the  city  und  the  lakes  there  are  several 
peries  of  tliese  canfils  ;  one  ranj^e  commencing  where  the  waters 
of  a  preeedini;^  one  bejjjin  to  be  dispersed  over  the  surface.' 

Many  of  these  canals  are  now  choked  up  with  rubbish  and 
earthy  and  are  no  longer  in  use ;  though  they  may  still  be  traced 
by  their  mounds.  The  amount  of  time  and  labour,  of  inanity 
and  expense,  which  the  various  contrivances  far  irrigatmg  the 
plain  have  cost,  is  incalculable.  It  would  appear,  that  for  many 
centuriefl  past,  as  at  the  present  day,  the  inhabitants  have  been 
living  upon  the  industry  of  their  forefathers. 

The  Lakes. — The  plain  of  Damascus  slopes  gently  towards 
the  east,  or  rather  E.  8.  E.  for  about  twenty  miles  ;  where  it 
reaches  its  greatest  depression  in  a  broad  basin  containing  three 
lakes.  Beyond  these  the  plain  gradually  rises  again,  for  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles,  to  the  range  of  the  Telltd.  The  lakes  and  the 
great  basin  have  no  outlet ;  and  are  the  natural  receptacle  for 
the  waters  of  all  the  rivers  and  fountains  of  the  plloA  of  Da- 
mascus. 

These  lakes  have  hitherto  been  comparatively  unknown,* 
No  traveller  liad  visited  them.  One  or  two  of  the  missionaries 
had  passed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  them  ;  and  my  journal  con- 
tains notes  of  all  the  information  they  could  afford  me.  But  in 
November  oS  the  same  year,  (1852,)  Messrs  Bobson,  Porter,  and 
Bamett,  made  an  excursion  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
them ;  a  fiill  account  of  which,  drawn  up  by  Mr  Porter,  has 
been  publ ished.'  It  is  only  necessaiy  here  to  present  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  results  of  their  examination. 

The  two  northern  lakes  receive  the  waters  of  the  Barada, 
and  of  all  the  northern  portion  of  the  ])lain.  Tlie  southenmiost 
of  these,  called  Bahret  el-Kibleh, '  South  lake,'  lies  more  towards 
the  west  than  the  other,  which  is  hence  called  Bahret  esb-Shilr- 
kiych,  '  East  lake.'   They  are  nearly  of  the  same  siae ;  not 

'  J.  L.  Porter  in  Btblioth.  Sao.  I8.'>4,  p.  *  The  eame;  O0mnaidpatodinftinai»- 

342,  SVi. — Yet  on  the  map  to  Borokhanlt  loript  Note. 

the  Benly  is  put  down  M  nting  near  K»-  *  Et«d  AhnUbda  qpeoks  of  tfmn  oal/aa 

tMU  and  fluwin<2;  to  the  lakes  ;  in  thnt  of  one  lake;  Talk  Syr.  SoppL  od.  KSUar,  p. 

Bei|;hauB  it  rises  high  up  on  the  aide  of  157. 

Hennoa.  It  nem  flows  to  the  lakn.  *  Biblktiuoft  Saen^  April  1864,  pp. 

'TheMBM;  InBibUotlLSMX  1864^  &  889-844. 
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varying  much  from  six  or  seven  miles  iu  diameter,  and  about 
twenty  miles  in  circumference.  They  are  separated  by  a  tract  of 
higher  solid  ground  nearly  a  mile  in  width.  The  surface  of  the 
lakes  is  covered  partly  by  tracts  of  dear  water ;  and  partly  by 
vast  thickets  of  tall  reeds  or  waviiuf  canes,  tnm  ten  to  twenty 
feet  in  height.  The  western  side  of  the  Bahret  el-Kibleh  runs 
fiom  Judeidet  cl-Kh^  in  the  southwest  to  'Ataibeh  in  the 
northeaMf,  about  two  hours.  Into  this  lake  two  main  branches 
of  the  Barada  empty  themselves  ;  one  just  south  of  'Ataibeh, 
the  other  some  distance  still  further  south.  The  universal  tes- 
timony of  the  people  of  the  region  is,  that  the  Barada  always 
thus  dows  into  the  lake ;  and,  also,  that  the  lake  itself  never 
becomes  wholly  dry.  If  there  are  exceptions  to  this  statement, 
they  must  be  in  years  of  nnoommon  drought,  and  very  rare. 
Into  the  eastern  lake  flows  another  arm  of  the  Barada,  north  of 
'Ataibeh.  It  receives  likewise  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Taurah ; 
and  also  in  winter  the  Nalir  el-Mukubrlt  coming  down  by 
MaksArah.  But  its  main  supply  is  said  to  come  from  the  surplus 
waters  of  the  other  lake  during  the  winter  season  ;  which  flow 
to  it  through  a  deep  and  wide  trench  near  its  southwestern  part, 
80  regular  that  it  might  seem  to  be  artificial ;  though  it  is  not 
so.  When  the  waters  are  high,  the  two  lakes  are  said  to  ap- 
proach nearer  to  eaob other  in  several  places ;  and  in  one  narrow 
Wady  even  to  meet.  But  this  is  not  nsual ;  and  for  the  most 
part  the  tract  between  them  varies  fiom  half  a  mile  to  a  mile 
in  breadth. 

From  these  lakes  the  markets  of  Damascus  arc  said  to  bo 
supplied  with  fresh  fish  to  some  extent.'  The  reedy  thickets 
are  the  favourite  retreat  of  wild  swine. 

The  third  lake  lies  south  find  southeast  of  the  village  of 
Hogfineh ;  whence  it  takes  the  name  of  Bshret  Hey^neh.  It 
is  separated  from  the  Bahret  eUKibldi  by  a  tract  of  higher 
ground  an  hour  in  width ;  and  has  no  connection  with  that  lake. 
It  is  smaller  than  the  other  lakes ;  the  diameter  being  some  five 
miles,  and  the  circumference  not  much  more  than  fifteen.  The 
river  A'waj  enters  its  northwest  corner,  about  twenty  minutes 
distant  from  the  village  Heijaneh.  In  November  1852,  both 
the  river  and  the  lake  were  entirely  dry  ;  but  the  waving  reeds 
and  the  colour  of  the  soil  marked  distinctly  the  limits  of  the 
water  of  the  lake  during  the  winter.  The  neighbouring  inhabi- 
tants said  that  it  rarely  dries  up  wholly.  A  winter  torrent, 
called  the  Liwa,  coming  from  the  south,  enters  the  lake  at  the 
southwest  comer. 

The  three  easternmost  villages  of  the  plaui  of  DamascuS| 

*  S«etzen,  Keiaou  1.  p.  dOi. 
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Maksurah,  'Ataibeli,  and  Hcijuneli,  lie  in  a  direct  line,  bearing 
from  the  latter  N.  27°  E.  The  whole  of  the  immense  tract  on 
the  south  and  cast  of  the  lakes,  is  now  without  any  settled 
inhabitants.  In  the  autumn  it  is  parched  and  deaolaljp.  But 
in  the  spring  it  yields  excellent  pasturage  ;  and  ia  tiien  covered 
with  the  widenapieading  flocks  of  the  Beid  Stddir  and  "Wulid 
'Aly. 

On  the  rising  y>lain  beyond  llie  lakes,  midway  between  these 
and  the  Tellnl,  are  Been  three  ruins,  apparently  of  large  struc- 
tures, several  miles  apart,  called  by  the  Arabs  Diyflra  (convents). 
They  have  never  been  visited,  nor  is  their  origin  or  charocter 
known.  Possibly  they  may  be  the  ^'places  that  protect  from 
an  enemy,"  or  fortified  posts,  spoken  of  by  Abulfeda  in  oonneo- 
tbn  whh  the  lakes.* 

AOBICULTUBK.  Fruits. — The  portions  of  the  plain  adjacent 
to  the  city,  are  mostly  devoted  to  the  culture  of  fruit  and  garden 
vegetables.  In  tlic  remoter  parts,  all  the  various  species  of  grain 
for  the  use  of  man  or  beast  are  raised  in  prolusion.  Tobacco, 
cotton,  flax,  hemp,  madder-roots,  ricinus,  are  also  cultivated  to 
a  considerable  extent.  But  of  tobacco  only  a  small  part  of  the 
quantity  consumed  is  thus  supplied ;  and  the  madder-phmt  is 
much  more  cultivated  in  the  plain  of  Nebk.* 

Of  trees,  the  olive  is  the  most  abundant,  and  the  oichaids 
furnish  about  one  fourth  part  of  the  oil  consumed  at  Damascus 
for  eating,  burning,  and  soap-boiling.'  The  tall  and  slender 
poplars  too  are  seen  in  many  parts  with  their  silvery  foliage, 
csjieciiilly  along  the  valley  and  sti-cams  of  the  Barada  ;  they 
furnish  almost  the  onlv  timber  used  for  building.  For  fuel  the 
wood  of  the  olive  and  apricot  is  mainly  used.*  A  few  palm 
trees,  cypresses,  and  plane  trees  are  ocoasionaUy  seen.  But  the 
glory  of  Damascus  are  its  gardens  and  finests  of  fruit  trees, 
which  surround  the  city  for  miles,  and  almost  hide  it  fiom  view. 
Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  abundant  and  cheap.  The  profusion 
of  water  is  favounible  to  their  cultivation  ;  and  also  especially  to 
the  growth  of  fruit  trees.  Almost  every  species  of  fruit  is  i)ro- 
duced  around  Damascus  ;  either  in  the  j)lain  or  in  tlie  valley  of 
the  Barada.  Besides  the  olive,  we  either  saw  or  heard  ex])ressly 
named  the  following,  viz.  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  (in  the  courts 
of  the  houses,)  apples,  ])ears,  quinces,  peaches,  apricots,  almonds, 
plums,  prunes,  grapes,  figs,  pomegranates,  mulberries,  walnuts, 
hazel-nuts,  pistachios,  etc.*   The  wines  of  Damascus  are  among 

*  Till)  Syr.  Snppl.  eil.  Kolilcr,  p  157.  Also  von  Trnilo  p.  440. — According  to 
'  IJowriiig's  Report,  pp.  17,  16,  1*3.  Schubert,  the  most  cuiuuion  Iruit  tree  is 

*  Ibid.  p.  16,  92.  the  a|»ticot ;  its  fniit  is  delieioilSi  Blid  b 

*  Soot7.<>ii,  H(>is(<!i.  I  p.  20  often  entcn  by  tlie  inh«bit>ntf  g^Mn; 
'  Cuinp.  Lauds  ul'  the  Bible,  II.  p.  32G.  Keise  lU.  p.  284  sq. 
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the  best  of  Syria.  Grapes  ripen  early  in  July  ;  and  are  said  to 
be  found  in  the  market  during  ei<:!^ht  UMntlm.'  Such  is  this 
splendid  ])lain,  the  seat  of  this  ^reut  oriental  city.  Well  might 
Abnlfeda  sav  of  it :  "  The  Ghrttah  of  Damascus  is  one  of  the 
four  paradises,  which  are  the  most  excellent  of  the  beautiful 
places  of  the  earth.  They  are  the  Gh<ltah  cf  Damascus,  the 
She'ab  of  BanwAn,  the  river  of  Uhnlleh,  and  Soghd  of  Samai^ 
hand.  The  Ghfttah  of  Damascus  excels  the  other  three."  •  In 
like  manner  Julian  calls  Damascus  "the  eye  of  the  whole 
east."  > 

The  City. — TIiub  cmhosomed  in  a  wide  forest  of  fruit  trees, 
intersected  and  surrounded  by  sparkling  streams,  in  the  midst 
of  an  earthly  paradise,  lies  the  far-famed  Damascus,  one  of 
the  oldest  cities  of  the  world.  The  approach  to  it  is  most  beau- 
tiful, whether  from  the  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon,  or  by  the  great 
northern  road  fiom  Hamah  and  Aleppo,  or  also  from  the  eastern 
desert. 

The  city,  as  I  have  already  said,  lies  about  a  mile  from  the 

base  of  Jehel  Kasyf^n.  Its  geographical  position  does  not  vary 
much  from  Lat.  33^  32'  28"  N.  and  Long.  3(j'  20'  E.  from 
Greenwich.* — The  elevation  of  the  site  above  the  sea,  acc(^nliiifr 
to  Schubert,  is  2186  Paris  feet,^  eq[uivaleiit  to  about  2330  English 
feet. 

The  name  Danuuctu  is  from  the  ancient  Hebrew  appella- 
tion, Dammesek,*  In  the  Arabic  form  Dimeshky  this  name  is 
found  only  in  geograpliical  writeiSL*  In  popular  usage  the  city 
is  known  only  as  esh-Shdm^  the  general  name  for  Syria,  signify- 
ing the  left  or  north.' 

By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Damascus  are 
Muhammedans.  It  is  indeed  a  chief  city  of  the  Muslim  faith  ; 
where  the  Syrian  Haj  is  gathered  and  takes  its  departure  every 
year.  The  population  of  Damascus  and  the  adjacent  village  of 
Sfilihtyeh,  as  taken  from  the  oensns  of  the  Egyptian  govenmient 
in  18d8^  IB  as  Mows : 

»  SectTxn,  Reiscn  I.  p.  HO.  2304  Par.  feot ;  Rrison  I.  p.  729.  Mr 

*  Abulfeda,Tab.  Syr.  ©d.Kohler,p.  100.  I'orU'r's  restilt  was  iiiMM)  Kn;;.  fwt.  The 

*  Epist.  24,  ad  Serapioo.  arom^  in  just  Srliulu-rt's  T!it  :i-\ircii..  iit.— 

*  Tins  is  the  position  assigned  by  Berg-  AccoHing  to  Mr  I'orter.  Ji  ! .  I  kasyuri  is 
bans,  (Mem.  on  bis  >f(ip,  p.  28);  and  I  ^814  Eng.  feet  above  the  scu;  or  1614 
am  not  aware  of  any  lat.  r  ur  better  speci-  feet  above  the  plain.    Ml,  note, 
iication  yet  publi^liod.    'I'hn  loni^ituiie  is  *  ' ^^bw  pi^1|^  |  later  pl^^>!  I  Gf.  AmtW- 
crfc«iur8e  only  an  upproximiitiuu  by  inejuia  aK6i. 

<rf  itineraries  ;  nnd  Kiepcrt,  on  his  new  '  Abnlfeda  Tab.  Syr.     100.  Scfanltene 

map,  has  placed  it  one  or  two  minutes  fur-  Vita  Sul  ul.  Ind.  art,  Damnnrm. 

ther  west.    The  ktitode  is  fimn  obserra-  •  So  Cairo  is  Arab.  el-KoAirah  ;  but  is 

tions  by  SeateD  and  Cony;  ae«Beiglwiia  anhmwlly  known  only  as  Mumr,  the  ge- 

L  ^  neral  name  of  Egypt;  Me  •bore,  VoL  I. 

*  Reise  III  p.  283.    liu^scggcr  has  p.  23.  [t.  35.J 
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Muslims  and  Drozes    .....  74,964 

Jews    .......  4,630 

Ohristiaiis: 

Greeks         ....  5,995 

Greek  Catholics        .         .         .  6,195 

Syrians          .          .         •         •  260 

Syrian  Catholki       ,         •         .  350 

Karooites      ....  405 

Anneniaiii     .        .        •        •  406 

Armenian  OlflloBfli   ...  235 

Latins   110  13,955 

fflftTCa  and  serrants  .        •        •        •  4,000 

Soldiflra   6,000 

SlxMiiar»aiidprotfl86a       .                .  5,000  15,000 


Totd  108,649 


But  these  numbers  are  re^rded  as  being  nnich  below  the  truth. 
In  1852  the  ix^pulation  of  DamaBcus  alone  was  generaUy  esti- 
mated  at  150,000  souls.' 

The  ancient  city  lay  wholly  on  the  south  of  the  Barada, 
which  flowed  along  its  northern  wall.  In  modem  times  a  small 
sabnrb  has  been  extended  across  the  rim  on  the  northwestern 
quarter.  A  much  kuiger  snborb  has  grown  up  on  the  sonthwest 
and  south ;  and  then  the  Meidan  has  been  built  up  along  the 
Haj  road  southwards.  Hence,  instead  of  the  ancient  oval  ifoim 
of  the  city,  it  now  resembles  a  large  polyfjjonal  kite,  with  a  lonp; 
tail  extending  towards  the  south.'  A  modern  wall  surrounds 
the  whole  ;  while  the  old  southern  wall  is  still  seen  sweeping 
around  through  the  middle  of  the  city  to  the  castle.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  city  along  the  modem  external  wall  is  about 
fyae  miles.* 

Some  of  the  streets  of  the  city  make  a  good  impression ;  but 
in  general  they  are  mean  and  dirty,  and  also  narrow  and  crooked. 
They  are  paved  with  basalt  in  the  oriental  manner,  having  a  lower 

channel  or  passage  in  the  middle.  In  some  there  are  pits  or 
.  sinks  of  filth,  so  large  and  deep  as  hardly  to  be  passed  without 
danger.*  The  principal  street  of  the  city  extends  from  the 
eastern  gate,  in  a  tolerably  straight  direction,  quite  through  the 
city  to  one  of  the  western  gates.  It  usually  presents  a  busy 
scene  of  comers  and  goers,  and  of  oriental  commerce.  This 

'  The  estimates  in  Bowriug'e  Report  are  U  exceeding  defective  and  unlike ;  Keise» 

1<mer;  pp.  4,  7.  besdir.  IL  PL  LL 

'  The  Mcid'in  was  bnilt  up  dtxrinp  the  *  I>r  Wilson  nv^c  nround  the  walls  in 

lu.>t  l  etitury.  Maundrell,  in  IGU 7,  describes  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes;  Lands  of  the 

the  city  as  **of  a  kmg  straight  figure;  it6  Bibia  n.  p.  364.    Seetzen  g{vM  the  dl»- 

end."  iK)intinjf  iionr  ii>>rthfn»t  and  wuthwest.  nictcr  of  the  city  from  the  eastern  i;nt«»  to 

It  in  very  slender  in  the  niiiMle;   but  the  western  at  30  minutes ;  from  north  to 

■welU  bigger  at  each  end,  esjx'cially  at  south  one  hour;  Reisen  L  p.  277. 

that  towanis  the  northeast."    Journey  etc.  *  Comp.  Bowiiog's  R^Mrt,  p.  98. 
April  27th. — Nit^buhr's  plan  of  Damascus 
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street  has  various  names  in  different  parts  among  the  Muslim 
iohabitants  ;  but  the  Christians  regard  it  as  the  street  which  is 
called  Straight of  the  Kew  Testament ;  in  which  Paul  bo 
jofornecL*  It  ia  reported  and  beUeved,  that  a  colonnade,  or  row 
of  columns  on  each  aide,  formerly  ran  along  tlie  whole  extent  of 
the  street ;  and  the  remains  of  uie  columns  are  said  to  he  still 
found  within  the  adjacent  houses.  If  all  this  be  trae,  there 
may  be  some  foundation  lor  the  hypothesis  ;  hut  I  could  heardf 
no  one  who  liad  actually  seen  the  columns. 

Many  of  the  streets  are  clused  by  gates,  as  at  Cairo. 
These  arc  shut  every  night  an  hour  and  a  halt' alter  sunset ;  but 
are  opened  to  any  one  wisliiiig  to  pass,  on  payment  of  a  few 
paras.  The  external  gates  of  the  city  are  quite  numerous ;  there 
are  said  to  he  not  less  than  thirty  or  forty  in  alL  Some  of  the 
ptincipal  ones  are :  B4b  esh-Shdrky,  the  eastern  gate ;  B&h 
TOma  (Thomas)  on  the  northeast ;  B^b  es-Salam,  on  the  north  ; 
Bab  es-Srilihiyeh,  on  the  northwest ;  Bab  es-Surijeh,  on  tlie 
west ;  Bab  Allah,  gate  of  God,  at  the  south  end  of  the  Meidun, 
where  the  Ilaj  passes  out. 

The  Christian  quarter  occupies  the  whole  eastern  portion  of 
the  city.  The  Jemh  quartorUa^aoantto  iton  the  west ;  but 
lies  mostly  on  the  south  of  the  pimcipal  street,  the  '  Stnui^t.' 
The  rest  of  the  city,  with  the  suburbs  on  the  northwest  and  south, 
is  inhabited  by  the  Muhammedans. 

The  houses  along  the  streets  are  in  general  built  with  a 
framework  of  timber,  tilled  in  with  the  clayey  soil  of  the  plain. 
The  better  sort  have  at  the  bottom  a  few  courses  of  stone. 
With  great  care  these  houses  are  tolerably  durable,  and  last  for 
many  years ;  but  if  neglected,  they  soon  tumble  down.  The 
homes  of  the  wealthy  are  externally  not  leas  mean  and  unattrac- 
tive than  the  rest ;  while  the  interior  of  very  many  is  highly 
deoorated,  and  the  courts  fUimahed  with  gushhig  fountains  and 
flowering  shrubs. 

We  called  at  the  house  of  Mr  Wood,  the  British  consul, 
who  was  also  acting  as  American  consular  agent.  I  had  letters 
to  him  ;  but  he  was  absent  at  BlOdan,  preparing  a  summer 
residence.  His  lady  received  us,  and  we  spent  a  pleasant  hour. 
The  cofianl  was  residing  in  the  Muslim  quart>er,  in  one  of  the 
hetter  dasB  of  Muslim  houses.  In  its  external  appearance,  next 
the  atreei,  it  did  not  differ  firom  others.  The  entrance  was  so 
oonstmoted,  as  to  prevent  any  one  outside  from  looking  in. 
There  was  a  very  large  interior  court,  surrounded  by  the  lofty 
and  decorated  walls  of  the  house.  Here  were  two  immense  tanks 
of  flowing  water,  and  also  two  smaller  ones.    In  the  court  was 
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a  profuHion  of  trees  and  flowering  shrnhs,  tlie  orange,  citron,  and 
the  like.  Among  the  shrubs  the  oleander  was  couspicuous ;  and 
fliere  was  one  rare  specimen  of  the  ttfhtte  oleander,  which  had 
been  procured  with  difficulty.  On  the  south  side  of  the  court  was 
the  open  arcade  or  alcove,  where  the  family  pass  the  day  in  hot 
weather.  Adjacent  to  it  was  the  salon  of  reception.  This  last 
had  also  its  fountain  in  the  lower  part,  with  a  floor  of  marble  ; 
and  the  high  walls  were  gorgeously  decorated  in  the  oriental 
style.  This  was  said  to  he  a  go(Kl  specimen  of  the  best  Damas- 
cus houses  ;  perhaps  in  this  case  with  some  Euroi)ean  improve- 
ments. The  court  was  indeed  most  beautiful  The  houses  of 
the  wealthy  Hebrew  meioliants  aie  likewise  described  as  being 
yeiy  sumptuous  inside.* 

The  walls  of  the  houses  are  decorated  with  inscriptionB  irom 
the  Koran  or  the  Scriptures,  according  88  the  owner  is  a  Mu<- 
hammedan  or  a  Christian. 

The  castle  is  situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  old 
city,  on  the  Barada,  which  Hows  along  its  northern  wall.  It  is 
a  laige  and  high  quadrangular  fortress^  with  towers ;  and  is 
sunonnded  by  a  fosse.  It  is  said  to  be  within  like  a  li^e  town. 
In  its  present  form,  it  probably  dates  from  the  middle  ages ; 
though  in  some  portions  it  exmMts  ttaoes  of  hij^lier  antiquily, 
whi(  h  will  be  described  fiarther  on. 

There  are  nnmerons  mosks  ;  the  number  is  said  to  l>e  over 
eighty.'  Their  domes  and  minarets  give  variety  and  beauty  to 
the  aspect  of  the  city  ;  and  some  of  the  latter  are  very  tasteful. 
The  priucii>al  mosk,  that  of  the  Ommiades,  was  anciently  a 
church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  and  as  sodi  will  be  further 
described  among  the  antiquities  of  the  dty.  The  churches  of 
tiie  Christians  axe  oomparatiyely  very  few ;  and  still  ibwer  the 
Hebrew  synagogues. 

The  largest  and  most  splendid  of  the  many  Khiins  in 
Damascus,  is  that  of  Asad  Pasha,  erected  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.'  It  has  a  noble  dome  ;  and  its  architecture  is 
hardly  surpiissed  in  hghtness  and  elegance.  These  Khans  are 
frequented  by  merchants  f  rom  other  cities  and  distant  lands  ; 
and,  on  the  arrival  of  the  carayane,  present  an  appearance  of 
great  bustle  and  busmess. 

The  basars  are  one  of  the  curiositieB  of  Damascus,  They 
arc  all  in  one  quarter  of  the  city  ;  but  are  separated  according 
to  the  different  wares  sold,  or  the  different  trades  carried  on  in 
them.    They  are  usually  covered  arcades,  with  a  row  of  narrow 

*  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL  pi  888  iq.  acj.  He  bflU  Ae  ofTu-c  of  Pnsha  forflAeea 
'  RuRscgger,  I.  p.  7;}0.    Sectten  reports    voar?  ;  and  m  dh  ilistinj^ishcd  as  tin  iip- 

143  as  the  uumbcr;  liciiWD,  I.  p.  270.         nght  mau  and  public  benefactor.  Volnej-'a 

*  TIm  Uitoiy  of  AmtA  is  giveii  bf  Vol-  VoTAge,  etc.  II.  p.  284. 
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shops  on  each  side.  Some  of  the  bazars  are  quite  extensive  ;  as 
those  of  the  goldsmiths,  druggists,  pipemakers,  dealers  in 
clothing,  hardware,  cotton  stuifs,  etc.  Indeed  there  18  a  separate 
basar  ftr  almost  eveiy  commodity  of  trade,  fiom  the  most  samp- 
ioooB  articles  of  luxury  down  to  the  most  ordinary  necesaties 
and  conveniences  of  common  lijfo.  The  multitude  of  merchants 
and  artisans,  the  moving  thronj:^  of  purchasers  and  loungers,  and 
the  many  confectioners  and  dealers  in  ices  and  sherbet  threading 
their  way  among  the  crowds,  generally  in  various  and  often  in 
splendid  costume,  talking,  bargtiining,  disputing,  and  sometimes 
swearing,  at  the  top  of  their  lungs  ;  all  these  produce  a  Confu- 
cian and  present  a  scene,  whidi  belongs  only  to  oriental  chaiac-» 
ter,  and  can  be  fonnd  only  in  a  great  oriental  city. 

With  the  bazan  and  KhAns  stand  connected  the  mana- 
fectures  and  conmierce  of  the  city.  The  former  are  still  exten- 
sive ;  though  less  renowned  than  in  former  days.  The  cele- 
brated Damascus  sword-blades  arc  found  no  more.  The  da- 
mask stutla,  which  already  in  ancient  times  took  their  name 
from  the  city,'  are  still  woven  here  ;  thougli  surpassed  by  the 
similar  fabrics  of  western  Euroj^e.  The  number  of  looms  in 
Damascus  for  mixed  stuffii  of  sdk  and  cotton,  is  redconed  at 
four  thousand ;  for  cotton  alone,  four  hundred.*  Gold  and 
silver  thread  is  also  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent as 
also  gold  and  silver  work  in  general,  elegant  saddlery  and 
trappings,  delicate  oils,  perfumes,  balsams,  articles  for  the 
toilet,  etc.  Soap  is  made  in  considerable  quantity  for  home 
use,  and  is  not  exported.* 

The  commerce  of  Damascus  is  mainly  either  with  Europe 
through  its  port  Beirut ;  or  with  Bagdad,  from  which  it  receivea 
the  products  of  the  east.  The  foreign  houses  are  chiefly  in 
Beinlt ;  there  being  no  English  house  in  Damascus  itself. 
There  is  a  large  number  of  merchants,  both  Muhammedan  and 
Christian,  who  thus  trade  with  Europe  ;  and  also  more  than 
twenty  Jcwisli  bouses,  which  are  in  general  the  most  wealthy.' 
Between  Damascus  and  Bagdad,  there  is  a  large  caravan  once 
and  sometimes  twice  or  more  in  a  year,  consisting  of  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  camels.  The  route  is  by  way  of  Pal- 
myra, and  thence  eastward,  tlU  it  joins  the  caiavan  road  from 
Aleppo  to  Bagdad.   The  Euphrates  is  crossed  at  Hit* 

The  baths  <xf  Damascus  are  justly  fomous  for  their  architec- 

•  *  Am.  8, 13  Hek  and  Valg.  S««Oeaen.  np.  886.— Early  in  Juno,  184.%  Dr 
JjtX,  Ht*  P        .  Wilson  sow  the  liagihvl  caiavan  just  ftr- 

•  Bowrini;'»  Report  &  20,  rived  at  Damascus,  aud  ualofuliug  iu  tlio 

•  p,  21.  ^Mu  outride  of  tbe  eutern  gate.   It  oon- 

•  Ibid.  p.  19.  sisted  of  J.'OO  camel's  lo.ifled  principally 
»  Ibid.  p.  94.  epiccs  tobacco,  and  a  variety'  of 

•  IWA*  p.  46."   Lauda  of  the  Bible,  IL  8«»d*  IW* 
Vol.  nr. -39 
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tural  splendour,  their  neftftkess,  convenience,  and  loxmy.  In 
tbis  partksulAr,  DunaacoBy  fiom  the  abuncUuioe  of  its  waieiSy 
may  well  Burpaas  all  other  oriental  dties.^ 

Coffee-hou8C8  exist  in  great  number,  and  are  often  described 
hy  travellers  in  extravagant  terms.*  They  usually  include  a 
court  >vitli  trees  and  fountains.  The  largest  and  most  fre- 
quented are  situated  on  and  over  the  Barada,  as  it  flows  through 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  city.  One  of  these  I  visited.  A 
balcony  extended  out  over  the  stream,  and  was  embosomed  in 
trees  and  foliage.  0reat  nnmbeis  d  small  gUss  lamps  were 
everywhere  suspended ;  and  at  nl^t,  when  these  aie  aU  lighted, 
the  whole  effect  most  be  madoal.  Unlbrtiuiately  I  was  there  at 
mid-day,  when  the  aspect  of  ever}* thing  was  shabby  and  dirty. 
Smoking,  and  sippinfij  coffee,  sherbet,  or  ices,  are  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  the  visitors.'  Sometimes  however  the  oriental 
story-teller  is  still  found  in  them  ;  who  understands  both  how  to 
secure  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  and  to  draw  upon  their  loose 
change.^ 

On  Saturday  I  rode  ont  with  Mr  Porter  thiough  the  eastern 
gate  of  the  dtj.  Just  ontside  and  near  hy  is  a  mound  of 

rubbinh  of  considerable  elevation  ;  fiom  which  there  is  a  good 
▼iew  of  the  general  features  of  the  sunoundinf]^  mountains  and 
of  the  plain.  In  the  south  are  the  ranges  of  Jebel  Muni'a  and 
Jebel  el-Aswad,  between  wliich  flows  the  A'waj.  Towanls  the 
southwest  are  tlie  ridges  of  Anti-LilKiiion,  iiiul  jebel  esh-Sheikli 
rearing  his  glittering  crown  far  above  tlu'iii  all.  On  the  west  is 
the  naked  and  desolate  ridge  of  Jebel  Kasytm,  resembling  the 
mountains  of  Egypt,  with  its  lofty  summit  and  Wely.  liore  to 
tiie  south  is  seen  ^  chasm  of  the  Baiada,  and  the  road  from 
B&lihiyeh  winding  up  its  northern  side  to  the  Kubbet  en-NOar, 
so  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  prospect.  Further  to  the  right  is 
the  chasm  of  the  valley  coniinr;;  from  Helbon  ;  and  beyond  it  the 
sharp  conical  lofty  peak  of  Jebel  Tiniyeh.  Still  more  to  the 
right,  the  ridge  trends  eastward  and  is  lost  in  the  deserts 
south  of  Palmyra.  A  second  ridge  is  visible  beyond  its  western 
part»  which  alio  runs  out  eastwards  into  the  desert'  Far  in 
the  east,  beyond  the  lakesi  and  ten  or  twelve  hours  distant,  are 
dimly  seen  tiie  forms  of  the  TellOl. 

We  now  rode  abng  the  south  side  of  the  city  to  the  Meidfin. 

'  Comp.  Schubert,  ITT.  p.  301.  tliim%  M  alM  tft  SMoa.  Pooooki  IL  L  p. 

*  Saateea  oivos  the  number  at  119,  in  12ft. 
bis  daj;  Reison  t  p.  870.  *  Poooeira  IL  L  p.  188.    O.  t.  Riofater 

»  Comp.  Lands  of  the  BiWo,  II,  p.  .127.  pp.  I  ll,  I'.li. 
— The  ice  or  snow  for  the  use  of  these  es-       *  t  or  thedo  and  other  ridgos  tlius  ran- 

tabUdiin«nti  ia  said  to  be  brought  flrom  ningootAnom  Anti>Lebanon,  andcroa^^dby 

Ji'bf'l  psh-Shcikh;  but  I  did  not  learn  the  the  road  to  Hums  see  .1.  T..  Porter  in  Bib- 

particulars.     In  Pococko's  day  also  this  liotheca  i>ucra,  1)^4,  pp.  Gtt«>-<>d3. 
WM  tlM  otn ;  and  probnb^  loo  in  anoi«nft 
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After  looting  at  the  hroad  street  tlirougli  wliich  the  Haj  passes 
out  and  enters,  and  along  which  this  suburb  has  grown  u]>,  we 
struck  through  the  city  northwest  by  the  green  minaret,'  and  by 
the  immense  barracks,  to  the  Merj  on  the  west  of  the  city,  a 
tmot  somewhat  lower  than  the  adjacent  plain.  It  ia  an  open 
and  heautifal  spot,  appropriately  called  mevj;  for  it  is  traly  a 
veidant  '  meadow,'  with  the  Barada  and  several  of  its  hiaochee 
meandering  and  babbling  through  it.*  Here  we  saw  where  two 
large  streams  are  taken  out  on  the  south  side.  One,  the 
Banias,  branches  off  in  the  western  part,  and  goes  to  supply 
the  fountains  and  gardens  within  the  city.  The  other,  the 
'Akrabuny,  is  led  off  lower  down,  and  within  the  line  of  houses, 
if  I  remember  right ;  and  being  also  carried  ihiongh  the  city  by 
a  covered  channel,  it  goes  to  water  the  fields  arocmd  the  TiUage 
of 'Akrabeh  an  hour  beyond. 

The  Merj  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  Haj ;  and  here  is  sttnated 
the  Tckiyeh,  or  hospital  for  the  pilgrims.  It  is  a  large  quad- 
rangular enclosure,  divided  into  two  courts.  In  the  southern  is 
a  large  and  fine  mosk,  with  its  dome  and  two  minarets.  Around 
the  wall  of  the  court  runs  a  row  of  cells,  with  a  portico  or 
gallery  of  columns  in  front.  Over  each  cell  is  a  small  dome, 
and  another  over  the  portico  in  fiont  of  it ;  forming  thna  two 
rows  of  small  domes  aronnd  the  oonrt  The  appearance  is 
singular.  The  other  court  is  similar,  except  the  mosk.  Here 
poor  pilgrims  are  lodge<l  and  fed ;  especially  those  going  to,  or 
returning  from  Mecca  with  the  Haj.  This  hospital  was  founded 
by  Sultan  Selim  I,  about  A.  D.  1516,  for  this  specific  purpose  ; 
and  was  endowed  by  him  with  a  revenue  of  seven  thousand 
ducats  from  lands  and  villages  ;  like  the  Tekiyeh  at  Jemsalem.' 
There  are  Ukawise  hospitals  in  various  parts  of  the  city ;  and 
among  them  three  for  leprous  persons.^ 

We  followed  down  the  open  stream  of  the  Barada,  ciosshig 
and  recrossing  its  limpid  waters,  until  it  enters  that  part  of  the 
city,  wliioh  lies  north  of  the  ancient  wall.  On  our  way  home 
we  found  ourselves  compelled  to  make  a  circuit,  because  one  of 
the  streets  through  wliich  we  were  to  pass,  near  the  horse  bazar, 
was  entirely  obstructed  by  a  crowd  of  wikl  horses  just  brought 
in  from  the  desert.  In  those  uninhabited  tracts,  these  horses,  it  is 
said,  are  left  to  nm  wiUL  tiB  the  age  of  three  or  four  years ;  after 
which  they  are  cau^t  and  brought  to  ^e  city  for  sale. 

We  also  took  m  onr  way  &  enormous  plane  tree,  Phiar 

"  Camp.  Poeoelce  It  L  p.  121.  •  ▼.  HammeifliQMeltr.  i  OtnnAo.  Reicha, 

■  Comp.  Seetzen  Reifon  T.  p.  2R2   O.  v.  11.  p.  48H.    Soe  nbove,  Vol.  11.  p.  3.  [il 

IBehter  m.  149,  150.— The  earlier  travel-  822.     Comp.  Seetsen  itouen  L  p.  2S2. 

kn  ipede  «f  the  Meri  m  Aaet  Damate*  O.  t.  Biehter  p.  16a 

nu* ;  so.  V.  Trollo  pi.  448.  liuiiidnll  Aw.  *  SMtnn  Reim  L  pi  S77. 

i^th.  etc  etc. 
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nus  ortenfah's,  which  is  one  of  the  lions  of  the  city.*  The  trunk 
measures  twenty-nine  feet  in  circumference.  How  manv  are  the 
vicissitudes  and  revolutions  of  the  city,  which  it  has  witnessed 
in  its  day  1 

ThiB  straets  of  Damasimi  are  fVill  of  dogs,  liomoleBs  and  * 
without  a  master.   By  day  they  lie  aod  t^sSp  anywhere,  and 

trouble  nobody  unless  provoked  ;  seeming  to  act  on  the  principle 
of  "liye  and  let  live."  But  let  a  strange  dog  make  his  appear- 
ance, and  all  the  dogs  of  the  quarter  set  upon  him  at  once.  I 
was  amused  at  seeing  a  dog  followini:;  two  soMiors  i>n  horseback  ; 
some  twenty  or  thirty  dogs  were  utter  hiui,  yelling  with  all  the 
strength  of  their  lungs  ;  while  the  stranger,  as  if  conscious  of 
his  militaiy  protection,  kept  q^uietly  along  by  the  side  of  his 
master's  horse.* 

The  abundance  of  water  fhrnished  by  the  Bamda,  which 
alone  gives  fertility  and  beauty  to  the  city  and  plain,  and  which 
adds  so  greatly  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, is  nevertheless  not  without  its  drawbacks.  Where  every 
one  desires  to  have  as  mucli  as  possible,  all  are  of  course  jealous 
of  their  riglits.  The  Cliristians  of  the  city  coinpliiin  th.at  the 
Mushms  take  more  than  tiieir  share ;  and  as  the  latter  are  on 
the  west,  and  first  receive  the  water,  the  complaint  may  well 
have  some  foundation.  All  the  villages  and  gardens  of  the 
plain  have  their  prescribed  rights  upon  the  water.  These  are  of 
long  standing,  and  have  often  been  judicially  decided.  Indeed, 
the  regulation  of  the  water,  so  as  to  satisfy  these  prescriptive 
rights  and  claims,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  And 
thus  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  every  drop  of  the  water  of  the 
Baratla  has  to  run  according  to  law. 

The  presence  of  such  immense  quantities  of  water,  with  so 
many  resetvoiis  and  fountains  in  the  courts  and  pailours,  refivsh- 
ing  as  it  is  during  tiie  heat  of  summer,  has  yet  its  disadvantages 
at  other  times.  Later  in  the  season  myriads  of  moequitoe 
throng  the  houses,  and  are  exceedingly  troublesome.'  Also  in 
autumn  and  winter,  the  courts  become  wet,  and  the  houses  very 
damp  ;  giving  occasion  for  ague  and  rheumatism.  Hence,  in 
general,  the  lower  rooms  of  the  houses  are  damp  and  cold  in 
winter  ;  and  the  upper  rooms  are  hot  in  summer.  Families, 
therefore,  so  far  as  they  are  able,  live  below  in  summer,  and 
above  in  winter. 

From  this  general  humidity  d  the  courts  and  houses  has 
probably  arisen  the  custom,  so  often  mentioned  by  travellers  as 

'  Comp.  Rauogg«r  L  p.  788.  them  thnm|^  <ii«  mob  of  city  dogt.  ReU 

>  Kunegger  i^tm  n  Miwiilng  acooimt  Ma  L  727. 

of  his  entrance  into  tiie  eftjr  with  two  *  RnMeg^r  speak*  tinif  of  dwm,  ftom 

large  pliophcni  do^'s  from  Mount  Taunis  c\i»oruMir«',  in  tho  lut  dl^  of  OotobtT • 

It  was  with  didiicaltjr,  that  he  could  bring  Kciaen  L  p.  737. 
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prevailing  among  females,  of  walking  upon  high  clogs  or  pattens. 
But  the  ])ractice  is  not  coutiiied  to  funuiles,  high  or  low  ;  it  is 
followed  also  occasionally  hy  gentlemen,  and  also  by  men  servants. 
Even  now,  in  June,  the  servants  in  Mr  Robson's  houfie,  went 
about  on  clogs  fiom  four  to  siz  inches  high. 

The  OhriBtian  churches,  of  which  there  are  said  to  he  seven 
in  Damascus,  I  did  not  visit.  Two  or  three  of  them  belong  to 
the  Latin  convents.*  The  Spanish  Franciscan  convent  of  the 
Terra  Santa  has  been  until  recently,  and  is  perhaps  still,  the 
chief  resting  place  for  Frank  travellers."  At  the  time  of  mj 
visit,  however,  there  was  already  a  large  hotel. 

Antiquities. — The  remains  of  antiquity  in  Damascus  are 
not  extensive  ;  though  uiore  than  I  had  expected  to  find.  They 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  so  wrought  over,  and  are  so  much 
covered  hy  ihe  works  a£  later  ages,  that  they  do  not  prominently 
strike  the  eye  of  the  traveller ;  but  require  rather  to  be  mught 
out  with  some  painstaking. 

The  castle,  situated  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  city,  on 
the  south  hank  of  the  Barada,  although  doubtless  in  its  present 
form  a  work  of  the  middle  ages,  yet  reaches  back  in  its  founda- 
tions and  its  materials  to  a  much  higher  antiquity.  The  southern 
part  is  huilt  up  of  very  small  stones  very  rudely  bevelled.  Fmv 
ther  north,  and  especially  at  the  norliieast  corner  tower,  the 
stones  are  huger,  have  a  much  better  bevel,  and  are  obvionsly 
ancient.  The  walls  of  the  fortress  having  been  rebuilt  in  Sar- 
acenic times,  these  small  stones  on  the  south  were  probably  in 
like  manner  ancient  materials  ;  or,  if  not,  they  were  perhaps 
dressed  in  this  way  in  order  to  match  the  rest  in  some  degree. 

The  wall  of  the  ancient  city,  starling  from  the  castle,  may 
still  be  traced  in  nearly  or  quite  its  whole  extent.  It  runs  east- 
ward along  the  south  bank  of  the  Barada  ;  then  sweeps  reund  on 
the  eastern  side  by  the  B&b  esh-Shurky;  afterwards  turns 
southwest  and  west  and  runs  into  the  modem  city  ;  and  at  last 
bends  obliquely  northwest  to  the  castle  again.  In  its  lower 
portions  and  towers  there  are  many  large  and  evidently  ancient 
stones,  and  tlie  ])lace  of  the  wall  is  doubtless  that  of  ancient 
times  ;  but  it  exhibits  tokens  of  having  been  several  times  re- 
built, probably  after  the  desolations  of  sieges  and  earthquakes. 
South  of  the  eastern  gate,  especially,  there  is  a  stretch  of  large 
and  heavy  work ;  and  some  of  the  stones  have  a  partial  though 
rude  bevel   The  old  wall  is  here  open  to  the  country  for  a  con- 

*  Comp.  Seetzen  BdMn  L  pu  S69.  I.  p.  728.    Schubert  Til.  pp.  276,  288. 

Boosegger  I.  p.  787.  Stephen  Schnlx,  in  1755,  wu  refoMd  ad- 

'  So  Lieut  Col&  Squire  and  Leake,  in  mittanoe;  Leitangen  Th.  Y.  p.  426  aq. 

Wa]polr\  'I'nivi  Is  in  x'ne  F.iist,  etc.  p.  ^17.  Pmtinif  Stnultuag'VJL  p.  171  i^i 
IrliU  and  Muiigka  p.  262.  (|86.J  RoMCjgger 
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giderable  distance.    Here  too  are  the  public  cemeteries,  which 
arc  better  kept  than  those  of  iSmyrua  aud  Coustautinopic  ;  but  - 
liave  no  cypress  trees. 

The  eastern  gate  itself  also  ezbibits  lenudns  of  ancient 
Boman  work.  There  is  a  laige  middle  portal  with  an  ornaTuont- 
ed  sound  arch ;  and  a  like  smaller  portal  on  each  side.  These 
are  now  walled  up ;  and  the  entrance  to  the  city  is  on  one  side. 

The  most  iinposing  of  all  the  remains  of  antiquity  in  Da- 
mascus, is  the  great  mosk  of  the  Ommiades  ;  which,  as  all 
relate,  was  before  the  Muhainmedan  conquest  a  Christian  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist.'  The  two  generals  of  'Omar, 
hy  whom  the  city  was  captmed,  KAlid  and  Ibn  'Oheldefa,  diTided 
the  possession  of  the  church  between  the  Mndims  and  Christians. 
But  'Ahd  el-Melik,  the  fifth  Khalif  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah, 
who  ascoiidcd  the  throne  in  A.  D.  705,  violated  the  capitulation, 
which  had  been  licM  sacred  for  more  than  half  a  century ; 
expelled  the  Christians  iVdin  tlieir  ]>ortit»n  of  the  edifice  ;  and 
converted  it  into  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Arabian  architecture 
and  splendour.  Thither  the  pious  Muslim  was  wont  to  repair, 
to  venerate  the  tombs  of  the  saints,  to  admire  the  magnificence 
of  its  columns,  the  infinite  number  of  its  domes,  the  elegance 
of  its  inscriptions,  and  the  multitude  of  its  altan."  The  most 
sacred  portion  of  the  mosk  is  the  chapel,  which  according  to 
Muharamedan  tradition  contains  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.* 

The  entrance  to  the  mosk  is  from  the  great  bazar  ;  and  one 
can  so  lar  look  in,  as  to  sec  the  8])len(lid  columns,  and  the  foun- 
tains in  its  courts.  Tlu*  len«!:th  is  said  to  be  about  four  hundred 
feet.  Through  his  acquaintance  with  a  Maronite  silversmith, 
Schubert  was  able  to  clamber  over  the  roo&  of  adjacent  houses, 
and  approach  so  near  to  the  entablature  and  Corinthian  capitals 
of  the  columns^  as  to  reach  them  with  the  hand.  He  was  con- 
vinced,  that  at  least  a  large  portion  of  the  building  was  not 
originally  a  Christian  church ;  but  a  magnificent  temple  of 
Juno.  This  was  shewn  by  the  remains  of  a  Roman  inscnption 
upon  the  entablature  itself ;  as  well  as  by  several  groups  of 
columns  now  standing  separated  from  the  edifice.' 

*  Rddcs  j«r«n  it  to  Jolni  of  Damawiu ;  greatly  to  be  regrcttod,  Aftt  Sebnbert  did 
whflu  however,  dill  not  floiirisli  till  ii  ct  ntiirv  not  rupy  the  inscription. — M.  Do  Snulcv 
•Hmt  the  couqueat ;  Abulfod.  Auoal.  I,  appears  to  have  clainbered  over  the  same 
note  196.  roofii  to  As  cxtoriw  of  tiw  in<Mlc«  Accotdo 

'  See  V.  }I»mmer'8  Gesr-h.  d.  Osman.  in<;  to  him,  it  wn's  "  originally  a  Christian 

Keichs,  II.  y)p.  4s:i-487.   This  rno«>k  is  like-  church,  of  the  period  <k  Justuuan,  which 

wisedeM-rilx-d  in  glowing  terms  by  Edri«i ;  had  taken  the  place  of  ft  Pagan  temple, 

I.  p.  .'V.I,  (•(!.  Jiiubert ;  aK)  in  Abulfed.  and  afterwardfi  bocnmo  a  mosk  in  its  turn." 

AnnaL  I.  pp.  428,  432.     iyuad.  Tab.  Syr.  He  lound  u  Greek  i»!>criptiun,  which  he 

ed.  KAUer  {k  1ft  aq.  Ibn  el-Wftrdi,  ib«  p.  scotn.<<  neither  to  have  oonied  nor  read. 

172  sq.  Nanat.  II.  p.  679. 

*  Schubert's  lieitw,  111.  p.  297  aq.   It  is 
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»Tnst  west  of  the  great  niosk  are  four  large  and  tall  columns 
Btanding  in  a  line,  witli  a  square  one  on  each  Bide.  The  colunms 
are  about  three  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter.  They  once  formed, 
perhaps,  a  triumphal  arch  or  portal* 

Ab  we  passed  through  a  nanow  street  not  fiur  distant  £N>m 
the  mosk,  I  counted  no  less  than  fifteen  smaller  ancient  oolimmB, 
still  remaining  built  into  the  walls  of  the  houses  on  the  left 
hand ;  and  also  four  more  around  the  first  comer.  These  prob- 
ably were  part  of  a  long  colonnade,  connected  with  the  court  of 
some  temple  or  other  public  edilice. — In  another  street  not  far 
oft'  is  the  fragment  of  a  very  large  column,  still  in  its  place ;  the  • 
diameter  of  which  measured  four  feet  nine  inches." 

The  street  .now  called  '  Straight'  I  have  already  described.* 
The  question  of  its  antiquity  mil  depend  Tery  much  on  the 
finding  of  the  columns  said'  stOl  to  exist  within  the  houses  along 
each  side.  Should  these  be  found,  such  as  they  are  reported, 
they  would  imply  an  ancient  street ;  but  the  further  question 
would  still  remain  undetermined,  whether  this  is  the  identioaL 
street  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  larger  canals  from  the  Barada  may  likewise  be  regarded 
as  among  the  antiquities  of  Damiwcus.  We  find  them  bearing 
the  same  names  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  and  Strabo  tells  us  that 
in  his  time  the  riTcr  was  almost  exhausted  by  its  canals.*  Prob- 
ably the  fields  hare  thus  been  watered  even  fiom  the  tune  of 
AbrahauL 

There  are  no  tmoea  of  ancient  aqueducts  in  or  near  the 

city,  that  I  am  aware  of ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  how  an 
aqueduct  could  ever  liave  been  necessary  in  connection  with 
Damascus.  The  ruins  of  one  in  the  northern  part  of  the  plain 
I  have  already  spoken  of ;  it  seems  to  run  towards  the  city,  and 
was  perhaps  intended  for  irrigating  the  higher  parts  of  the  plain,' 
I  do  not  remember  any  fmrther  notice  of  ancient  aqneduotB 
connected  with  the  plain,  or  in  the  regions  beyond.  Yet  it  is 
supposed  by  many  tTavellers,  and  is  still  reported  in  Damascus, 
that  an  aqueduct  was  once  carried  from  the  fountain  of  Fijeh, 
or  from  some  point  not  far  below  it,  to  Palmyra  ;  and  that  the 
8ul)terranean  tunnel  below  Bessima  was  a  part  of  it.  This  would 
imply  another  tunnel  tlirough  the  ridge  of  Jehel  Kasytin,  or 
else  a  channel  high  along  the  chasm  south  of  Salihiyeh ;  as  also 

*  So  too  SdmlMrt,  ibid.  p.  S98l   Gomp.  ft  tn^oo  of  the  Lfttin  comrent,  vliera 

Sft  Snnlcy  IT.  p.  580.  thoo  travellers  Itxlgpd.    I  have  found  no 

*  I'ococko  speaks  of  n  mosk  at  the  farther  alluston  to  any  sooh  chorch  or 
northeast  oomer  of  the  city  walla,  which  temple. 

wan  once  a  chnrch  of  St.  Simeon  Stylitcs,  *  Se«  ahove,  p.  4r)5. 

and  still  earlier  a  temple  of  Serapis ;  IL  L  *  See  above,  p.  447,  notes, 

p.  121.    Schubert  aW  refers  to  a  temple  *  See  ftbOfM^  pp.44S^  449. 
of  Senpia;  ULp.3d9.  ThU  u  perbape 
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lofty  maaoniy  along  the  borden  of  the  plidii.  Bnt  of  none  of 
these  u  theie  any  trace.'  We  ihall  see  at  Besstmay  that  perhape 
the  tminel  there  was  mora  probably  for  conducting  water  to  tne 

Sahra.« 

Many  ancient  coins  of  Damascus,  as  tlie  metropolis  of  Syria, 
are  still  extant,  bearinj^  the  names  of  all  the  Roman  emjierors 
from  Auf^nstus  to  Alexander  Severus.  A  later  series,  from 
Philip  to  G allien,  marks  tlie  city  as  a  Colonia.* 

HiSTOBT. — The  origin  of  Damascus  is  lost  in  the  shadows  of 
a  hoary  antiquity.  In  the  days  of  Abraham  it  was  already  a 
city  of  note  ;*  and  is  now  probably  the  only  known  city  of  that 
epoch,  which  is  still  inhalnted  and  flourishing.  Of  all  this  long 
history  there  is  room  here  only  for  the  very  briefest  outline. 

The  city  is  not  further  mentioned  until  the  reign  of  David. 
At  that  time  Syria  was  divided  into  several  petty  sovereignties, 
and  Damasens  was  the  seat  of  a  king.  In  David's  war  against 
the  king  of  Zobah,  the  "  Syrians  of  Damascus"  aided  the  latter  ; 
and  were  subdued  by  DaTid,  who  placed  ganoBons  in  their  terri* 
tory.'  Tet,  under  Solomon,  Damascus  again  threw  off  the  yoke, 
Kezon,  a  former  servant  of  the  king  of  Zobah,  established  there  a 
kingdom  ;  and  "  was  an  adversary  to  Israel  aU  the  days  of  Sol- 
omon." •  Later  there  was  a  league  between  Abijam  the  son  of 
Rehoboam  and  Tabrimon  kin<r  of  Svri;\,  who  dwelt  at  Damas- 
ens  ; "  and  who  seems  to  have  sueceeded  his  father  Ilezion.^ 
When  liaasha  king  of  Israel  made  war  upon  Asa  king  of  Judah, 
tho  son  of  Abijam,  about  B.  C.  940,  the  latter  applied  to  Benha- 
dad  I,  then  upon  the  throne  of  Syria,  to  aid  him  against  Israel. 
Benhadad  did  so ;  and  seised  several  cities  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  Israel*  His  son.  Benluulad  II,  in  league  with  thirty- 
two  minor  kings,  invaded  Israel  under  Aliab,  about  B.  C.  900  ; 
but  was  twice  driven  back,  and  sued  for  peace.'  Three  years 
later,  as  he  did  not  fulfil  the  conditioTis,  Ahab  and  Jeho8hai)hat 
king  of  Judah  both  made  war  upon  him  ;  and  the  ibrmer  fell  in 
battle.'"    Twice  again  did  Benhadad  invade  Israel  during  the 

*  At  Jerju'a  and  towards  Sidon  the  329  sq.  Miootiet  Descr.  des  M6d,  V.  pp. 
tCBoea  of  tlic  comparatively  small  ancient  288-297.  Sappl.  VIII.  p.  193  sq. 
aqueduct  ure  still  quite  di^tinrt.  Much  *  Gon.  14,  15  "  IIi)bah,  whit  h  is  on  tho 
more  should  we  expect  like  traces  hens,  left  hand  [north!  of  Damascus."  In  Gen. 
where  the  supposed  aqueduct  must  hare  15,  2,  AbrabuD  *  aleward  Is  **Eli8nrof 
been  ten  times  as  large  aad  importoiit.  Damasens." 

Seettbove,  pp.  4r.,  4«.  •  2  .Sam.  8,  5.  6.    1  Chr.  18,  5.  6. 

»  See  further  on,  nii.ler  June  7th.— Tliis       •  1  K.  1 1,  2.V2r>. 
sapposed  aqueduct  to  r:ilmvTa  is  men-       ^  1  K.  Ifi,  19;  comp.  ta.  8.  IS, 
tiooed  by  Poeocke,  TI  i.  j  p  i;5<],  \37 ;  hy      •  1  K.  15,  17-21. 

Volney,  Huins  p.  1\">_' :  l»y  Si-otzen,  Rei-       *  1  K.  r.  20.    Tho  roHowingirM  one  of 

aen  I.  p.  I'M,   For  the  view  at  the  present  the  conditions  proposed :   "Them  (halt 

daj,  wbioh  mutoi  to  vary  eonaidenibljr  make  streets  for  1he«  in  Bainaiicns,  ns  my 

from  the  earlier  one,  s<'0  N\ .  M  Thonuoil  fathtT  uiailc  in  Siinmriii,     v.  3i.  This 

in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1848.  p.  7ti3  sq.  fers  probably  to  commercial  colouied. 

*  Sm  Eekbd  Doetr.  Numnior.  m.  p.      **  1  K.  e.  28. 
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reign  of  Jckoram ;  and  was  in  each  case  compelled  to  re- 
tire.* 

The  Syrian  dynaBfy  was  now  cluuiged.  Beohadad  was  put 
to  death  hy  his  servant  Hasael,  who  seised  the  throne,  and  laued 

the  kingdom  of  Damascus  to  a  high  pitch  of  prosperity  and 
power.  He  defeated  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Jiidah  ;  seized  upon 
all  the  provinces  oast  of  the  Jordan  ;  levied  a  contribution  upon 
Jenisalem  ;  and  reduced  Israel  to  the  condition  of  a  tributary 
kingdom.'  The  son  of  Hazael,  Benhadad  III,  was  tlirice  beaten 
by  Joash  king  of  Israel ;  who  recovered  the  cities  which  his 
father  had  lost*  Jeroboam  II,  the  successor  of  Joash,  B.  0. 
825,  drove  the  Syrians  into  still  greater  straits,  took  Damascus, 
and  extended  his  ccmquests  to  Hamath.*  Nevertheless,  more 
than  half  a  centuiy  later,  we  find  Pekah  king  of  Israel  and 
Kezin  king  of  Damascus  in  alliance  against  Aliaz  kingof  Judah  ; 
and  Uezin  gained  possession  of  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea.'  In  this 
extremity  Ahaz  invoked  the  aid  of  Tiglath-pileser  king  of 
Assyria.  This  monarch  took  Damascus,  slew  Rezin,  carried  the 
people  into  exile  to  Kir ;  and  thus  all  Syria  about  ii.  C.  740 
became  a  province  of  the  Asqrrian  empire.*  The  dty  is  men- 
tioned hy  Jeremiah;  also  once  1^  EsekieL  duria|  tiie  exile,  in 
reference  to  its  trade  with  Tyre ;  and  once  by  &ohariah  after 
the  exile.' 

Of  the  fortunes  of  Damascus  during  the  Assyrian,  Babylo- 
nian, and  Persian  empires,  under  the  dominion  of  which  it  suc- 
cessively passed,"  there  is  hardly  a  trace  in  histon,'.  The  language 
of  Ezekiel,  above  referred  to,  shows  that  it  continued  to  be  a  mart 
of  manufactures  and  commerce.  After  the  battle  of  Issus, 
B.  C.  333,  all  Syria  came  under  the  power  of  Alexander ;  and 
Damascus,  whero  the  harem  and  treasures  of  Darius  had  been 
left,  was  surrendered  to  Parmenio  by  treacheiy.*  In  the  Syro- 
Grecian  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidte,  the  sovereigns  established 
their  court,  not  at  Damascus,  but  at  Antioeh  ;  and  during  their 
\vars  with  Eg^^it,  the  regions  of  Palestine  and  Ca'le.syria  some- 
times came  into  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies."^  In  B.  C.  Ill,  the 
Btep-brothers  Antiochus  Grypus  and  Antiochus  Cyzicenus  di- 
vided Syria  between  them ;  the  latter  received  Phenicia  and 
Goelesyria,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Damascus.**   The  Jews 

1  8  K.  6,  S-Sa   lb.  S,  S4— 7,  Sa  we  S  K.  24,  2.  Jer.  85,  11 ;  to  Hm  P«r^ 

»  2  K.  8,  28.  2;>.— 2  K.  10,  32-30.  M.ms,  Arriau.  AL  x.  2.  II.    Strabo  18.2. 

Am.  1.  3-5.-2  K.  12,  17.  la.   2  Chr.  20.  d.  756.       Curt.  8.  12.  27. 

24,  28.  84.-8  K.  IS,  a  28.  *  Axritti.  Alex,  8. 16.  Q.  Curt  9,  13, 

»  2  K.  13,  24.  26.  la. 

*  2  K.  14,  27.  28.  "  PolyoBU.  4.  15.    Comp.  Zuinpt  An- 

*  2  K.  16^  87.  is;  S.  6L   le.  7, 1-0.  nales  pp.  38,  39. 

«  2  K.  16.  7-1).  la.  8,  4  ;  coinp,Il.  10,  "  DicnL  Sic.  Fra^Tn.  34.  30.  Porph^T. 

9.  17,  1  .sq.    Jos.  Antt  !).  12.  3.  apud  Etueb.  p.  62  boalig.    Jos.  Autk  13. 

'  Jcr.  49,  23  «q.  Ez,  27, 18.  Zech  9, 1.  10.  1. 

*  For  its  rahioction  to  the  CluUdeatta, 
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under  Hyvcantis  took  oooaakm  of  the  wealmeBS  of  tiiiB  prince,  tc 
extend  their  territory.^  After  various  civil  wars  and  commo- 
tions, Demetriua  EucaBras,  fourth  son  of  Grypus,  supported  by 

Ptolemy  Lathynis  of  Egy]>t,  took  popscHsion  of  Damascus  as 
king  ;  and  divided  the  einjiire  of  Syria  with  his  brother  PliiUp.' 
At  tlie  invitation  of  the  Jews  opposed  to  Alexander  Jannaius, 
Demetrius  marched  into  Palestine,  and  defeated  Alexander  at 
Shechem,  B.  G.  88.  On  his  return  he  made  war  againsi  his 
brother  Philip  ;  bat  tiirough  the  aid  of  the  Parthians  was  over- 
thrown and  sent  to  Parthia,  where  ho  died.'  His  younger 
hiother,  Antiochus  DionjnnB,  now  seized  upon  Damascus  ;  ruled 
over  Syria  for  three  years  ;  and  fell  in  a  battle  with  Aretas  king 
of  Arabia,  B.  (J.  84.  The  Damascenes  then  invited  Aretas  to  be 
their  king,  out  of  hatr^  to  a  pretender,  Ptolemy  Menna?us.* 
Not  long  afterwards  we  find  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia  in  pos- 
session of  Syria  ;  and  he  also  subdued  Ptolemais.  Being  com- 
pelled, however,  to  defend  his  own  country  against  the  Bomansy 
the  latter  meantime  under  MetettuB  subdued  Damasous.'  Here 
Pompcy  in  B.  C.  64  received  ambassadors  and  presents  from  the 
neighbouring  icings  ;  and  in  the  foUowing  year  all  Syria  became 
a  Boman  province.'  The  R<iman  proconsuls  resided  mostly  at 
Antioch  ;  rarely  at  Damascus.  It  was  here  that  the  young 
Herod  visited  the  proconsul  Scxtus  Ca'sar,  and  received  Irom 
him  ibr  a  while  the  government  of  Coeleayria.'  Here  too  Herod, 
after  he  became  king,  built  a  theatre  and  gymnasium,  as  in  other 
dties  out  of  his  domioionB.* 

In  the  histoiy  of  the  New  Testament^  Damascus  is  celebrated 
as  the  scene  of  the  conversion,  baptism,  and  earliest  labours  of 
the  apostle  Paul.*  At  that  time  Damascus  was  under  the  tem- 
porary dominion  of  a  later  Aretas,  kin<x  of  Arabia  Petnva  ;  nnd 
was  governed  in  his  name  ])y  an  ethnarch.  Through  his  agency 
the  Jews  attempted  to  seize  Patil  ;  but  the  ajKJStle  escapetl 
from  the  city,  being  let  down  in  a  basket  through  a  window  in 
the  wall** — ^It  is  singular  that  Joeephus  rarely  mentions  Damas* 
cus  after  the  time  of  the  first  Herod.  Tet  great  numhen  of 
Jews  were  residmt  in  the  city  during  that  period.  The  same 
historian  relates,  that  on  one  occasion  ten  thousand  Jews  were 
slain  by  the  citizens  ;  and  also  that  most  <^  the  women  of  the 
city  were  converts  to  Judaism.^* 

'  Jos.  Antt.  13.  c.  10.  •  Acts  9,  8-27.  22,  5  tq.  SS,  12.  20. 

*  ,1oK  Antt  IH  18.4.  Porphyr.Lo.  p.  67.  Gal.  1,  17. 

»  .loH.  Antt.  13.  c.  14.    B.  J.  1.  e.  4.  "2  Cor.  11,  82.  33.  For  the  history  of 

*  Joa.  Antt.  13.  c  15  A^eta^  see  in  Vol.  II.  p.  160  [u.  560  sq.] 

*  Stntbo  11.  14  16.  p.  683.  Jos.  Antt.  — MooJtish  legendary  tradition  still  points 
18.  ISi  4.  ib.  14.  2.  8.  Gonpt  Zumpt  oot  the  variotin  mentioned  in  connco^ 
AoaaL  p.  40.  tion  with  the  apostle,  m  bIbo  tbts  wiadoir 

*  JoA  Antt  14.  8. 1.  fa)  the  wall ;  although  the  wall  itadf  has 
'  Ibid.  14.  f>.  2.  4,  6.  been  several  times  rebuilt. 

*  Joa.  B.  J  1.  21.  11.  »  Jofc  B.  J.  2.  J».  2. 
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In  the  following  centuries  Damascus  was  the  seat  of  a 
Christiaii  hiahop,  who  was  reckoned  second  in  rank  within  the 
patriarchate  of  Antioch.'   Kagniu  of  DamaaciiB  is  enunierated 

among  the  bishops  of  the  council  of  Nicea,  and  also  in  the  synod 
held  at  Antioch  in  A.  D.  340.'    Thomas,  a  monophysite,  was 

bishop  of  Damascus  in  A.  D.  518  ;  and  refusing  to  acknowledge 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  was  expelled  by  the  cin])eror  Justin  I,' 
Various  others  are  mentioned.  At  the  present  day  there  is  a 
Maronite  bishop ;  and  the  nominal  patriarch  of  Antioch  resides 
at  Damascus/ 

In  the  wUd  conqnests  of  early  Mnhammedanlsm,  Damasons 
in  A.  D.  635  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Khalif  'Omar.  His 

two  generals,  Khdlid  and  Ibn  'Obeideh,  invested  the  city.  The 
emperor  Heradius  sent  troo])s  to  relieve  it ;  but  in  vain.  After 
a  siege  of  two  months  the  city  was  taken,  partly  by  storm  and 
partly  by  capitulation.*  The  Kludif^  of  the  house  of  Oiinniyeh 
fixed  their  court  at  Damascus  ;  which  thus  became  tor  the  time 
the  metropolis  of  the  east.  The  Abassides  resided  at  Bagdad,  and 
governed  Damascus  by  a  prefect.'  In  A.  D.  877,  Damascus, 
and  bj  degrees  all  Syria,  was  seised  by  Ahmed  the  fint  of  the 
Tulunides ;  and  retained  hy  his  soooessors  ibr  abottt  thirty  yearn.' 
They  were  overthrown  by  the  Khalif  Moktefy  ;  but  Damascus 
came  not  long  after  under  the  rule  of  the  Ikhshidites;  then 
under  that  of  the  Fatimitc  Khalifs  of  Egypt  ;  who  again  were 
driven  out  by  the  Seljuk  line  in  A.  D.  1075.'  In  the  middle  of 
the  next  century,  A.  D.  1148,  the  army  of  the  cmsaders  under 
the  three  sovereigns  Baldwin,  Conrad,  and  Louis  VH,  made  an 
assault  upon  Damascus ;  but  were  compelled  to  retire.*  It 
then  passed  into  the  power  of  Noreddln,  and  afterwards  of  Sala- 
din.  I"  In  A.  D.  1260,  Damascus  surrendered  without  resistance 
to  Hulaku  the  leader  of  the  Moguls  ;  the  castle  alone  held  out, 
and  was  besieged  and  captured."  In  the  following  centuries  the 
city  often  clianged  masters  among  tlie  various  Muslim  d\Tias- 
ties.  In  A.  D.  1401  it  came  under  the  power  of  the  Tartar  con- 
queror Tamerlane  (Timur  Leuf^),  who  sent  a  colony  of  its  best 
arti.sans  to  Samarkand. The  Mameluks  of  Egypt  afterwards 

'  Le  Quicn  Orieo*  Christ.  II.  834.  Hist  des  Hons,  lutrod.  in>.  VI.  §§  vn,  vin. 

'  Ibid.  Gibbon's  Hiat.  of  the  Decline  etc.  b.  1,  IL 

*  Ibid.  836.  See  also  above,  Vol.  I.  pp.  31K),  393,  40a 

*  Ibid.  698.  [a.  88,  42,  53.J    Comp.  above,  p.  462. 

"  Abnlfeda  Annal.  I.  p.  222.    Elmakin  *  Abnlfeda  Atinalcs  II.  p.  250.  I>». 

p.  21.    ▼.  Hammer's  Oeech.  dM  OnaM.  gnlgnes  1.  c.  Tom.  IL  lib.  IX.  o.  1. 

Bekhs,  II.  p.  481  aq. — Other  aoooantB  tmj  *  Degiii^es  1.  c  Tom.  IL  libw  IX.  e.  S. 

that  the  city  was  lost  through  the  treach-  — Ibid.  lib.  X.  c.  1, 

Sir  of  the  father  of  John  of  Damascus;  *  Wilken  Ge«ch.  der  Kreus.  IIL  1.  p. 

malcin  p.  97.  AaMinaii.  BiU.  Or.  11.  p.  241,  and  App.  p.  18. 

97.  Ibid  III.  ii.  pp.  31,  161. 

*  For  the  suocessioa  and  history  of  the  "  Wilkea  ibid.  VU.  p.  411. 
OnuniadM  and  AbMridae,  m  De^pignet  "  SlwriM^  HkL  ds  Tfanv  Bae  on 
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held  poflsesdon  of  Damasous.  At  length,  in  tlie  oatumn  of 
A.  D.  1516,  the  city  wae  taken  by  Sultan  Selim  I ;  and  has 

ever  since  belonged  to  the  Turkish  empire.'  It  is  the  head  of 
H  large  Pashalik,  extending  from  Marrah,  half  way  betwem 
Jlatiiah  and  Aleppo  on  the  north,  to  Jerusalem  and  Hebron  on 
the  Boutli,  and  from  Hasbeiya  on  tlie  west  to  Tadmor  in  the 
east ;  iuchiding  the  vast  plains  of  Hauran  and  all  the  region 
towards  the  desert.* 

Like  the  test  of  Syria,  Damascna  has  ewt  heen  ezpoaed  to 
earthquakes.  It  seems  however  nerer  to  have  suffered  from 
them  in  the  same  degpree  as  Antioch,  Tiberias,  and  some  other 
places.' 

Surli  is  DamascTT!^  find  its  far  famed  plain  ;  and  such  the 
outline  of  its  long  history.  Nature  wonld  seem  to  have  marked 
out  the  spot  as  the  site  of  an  iini)ortaiit  eity  ;  and  such  it  has 
always  been  from  the  earhest  ages.  The  oldest  city  in  the  world, 
unlike  most  other  ancient  cities,  its  prosperity  has  been  compar- 
atively  uninterranted.  The  waves  of  many  wars  have  loUed  over 
it ;  the  city  and  the  plain  have  often  betti  delnged  with  blood ; 
bat  the  traces  of  war  and  pillage  have  never  long  remained.  The 
course  of  its  history  has  been  even.  It  has  rarely  been  the  seat 
of  a  mighty  empire  ;  but  rather  the  head  of  a  petty  kingdom  or 
of  a  subordinate  province.  Hence,  though  an  oriental  city,  it 
has  never  equalled  a  Nineveh  or  a  Babylon  in  the  greatness  of  its 
l>ower  or  the  grandeur  of  its  edifices  ;  nor  does  it  now  resemble 
them  in  the  depths  of  their  &11  or  the  extent  of  their  ruins.  It  has 
flonrished,  whue  they  have  ftUen ;  and  even  now  it  continaes  to 
flourish  amid  all  the  neglect  and  oppression  of  Turkish  misrule. 
The  glory  of  Damascus  is  its  s])lendid  jtlain,  sparkling  and  gush> 
ing  with  streams  and  fountains  from  the  Barada.  Without  the 
waters  of  this  river,  the  ])lain  would  be  a  desert ;  with  them  it  is 
an  earthly  paradise,  luxuriating  with  fields  of  the  heaviest  grain, 
as  also  with  groves  and  orchards  of  the  finest  fruit.  Damascus 
is  still  a  gem,  "  the  eye  of  the  whole  east."  * 

FLACB8  IN  THB  XNYIBOKB  OF  DA1IA80V8. 

There  are  several  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Damascns,  which 
are  of  interest  as  connected  with  the  histoxy  and  topography  of 

TMneriiin.  par  Lo  Croix,  Par.  1723,  lib.  »  For  earthqnnke?  in  1130,  1  in?,  and 

V.  a  24-27.  Tom  III.  pp.  312-347.  De-  1170,  hso  Dcgiiiirnos  Hist,  des  Hund,  IL 

gnignei,  Tom.  IV.  p.  306  iq.  G«rm.    v.  pp.  474,  494,  527,  Genn.    For  that  cf 

Hammer  Geadi.  dor  OawD.  Aeichi  IL  p.  1759,  spa  Volney'^  Vnvn^  I.  p.  276  sq. 

-481  ttq.  For  the  last  terrible  earthquake  of  Jan.  1, 

'  T.  Hammer  ibid.  1887,  by  which  S«Ad  WM  destroyed  and 

*  A  aketch  of  the  history  of  Damascus  Tiberfas  overthrown,  see  above  in  Vol.  IL 

in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  contozy,  pp.  881  sq.  422  aq.  [UL  254  aq.  821  sq.] 

iM  ill  Vohuy*!  Vojsge  ll  p.  880  iq.  *  See  abofve,  p.  468. 
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the  city  and  plain  ;  and  Hiere  is  one  at  least  having  relation  too 
with  the  Bible.  Such  places  are  Salihiyeh  and  the  Wely  upon 
the  ridge  beyond  ;  both  of  which  I  visited.  It  was  formerly, 
also,  not  unusual  for  travellers  to  make  an  excursion  to  Saida- 
nava  and  its  famous  convent  of  nuns  ;  *  as  also  less  often  to 
Helbon.'  I  would  gladly  have  done  the  same,  but  my  time 
was  too  &r  spent  In  the  fhllowing  October,  however,  Saida- 
nftya  and  other  pUces  beyond  were  visited  and  examined  by 
Messrs  Bobson,  Porter,  and  Bamett ;  and  a  full  account  of  the 
excursion  and  of  the  conyents  of  that  region  has  been  published 
by  Mr  Porter.^  By  him  and  Dr  Paulding  T  was  also  furnished 
with  coj)iou8  notes  respecting  Helbon. — Jobar,  the  Jewish  place 
of  pilgrimage,  half  an  hour  northeast  of  Damascus,  I  did  not 
visit.* 

Sdlihiyek. — This  is  a  long  and  very  narrow  village,  streteh- 
ing  for  a  mfle  and  a  half  along  the  foot  of  Jebd  Kss^m,  From 
the  B&b  es-Sftlihiyeh  a  streit  road  mns  from  Damascns  W. 
to  the  southwestern  part  of  the  viUage.  The  distance  is  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  This  road  is  paved  with  hewn  or  flat 
stones,  and  has  a  ditch  on  each  side  with  side  walks  beyond, 
next  the  garden  walls,  for  foot  passengers.*  It  is  probably  the 
only  road  of  the  kind  in  Syria.  On  the  southwest  of  it  is  the 
Merj. 

SAlihiyeh  lies  slightly  above  the  coltivated  plain;  and  is 
watered  by  the  Yesld,  the  northernmost  and  mghest  of  the 
canals  taken  out  from  the  Barada.  The  village  is  regarded  as  a 
suburb  of  Damascus.    Here  are  fine  gardens  and  the  summer 

residences  of  the  wealthy  Damascenes.  The  place  is  supposed 
to  contain  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants.  In  the  mountain  side 
above  are  several  excavated  grottus  ;  some  of  them  quite  exten- 
sive.' Jebel  Kasyiln  is  here  yellow  and  naked  ;  almost  like  the 
mounteins  along  the  Nile,  though  somewhat  less  desert. 

Kubbet  Mjfdr, — ^Passing  through  the  flontihwestem  quarter 
of  Sfilihiyeh,  the  road  winds  gradually  up  the  part  of  the  moun- 
tain next  to  the  chasm  of  the  Barada.  It  is  a  narrow  and 
crooked  pass,  cut  deeply  in  the  limestone  rock.  On  the  stimmit 
of  tlio  ridge,  just  on  tlie  left  of  the  road,  is  an  open  Wely,  a 
dome  like  a  small  temple,  called  Kubbet  Seiyar.^  This  spot 
commands  the  celebrated  view  of  Damascus  and  its  plain.  The 

'  So  Mauudrcll  under  Maj  2ad ;  also  ^  Comp.  Pococke,  II.  i.  p.  126.  Seetiea 

Poeodn,  11.  i.  pp.  180-186.    Bnwif*  Reiwn  I.  p.  1.33. 

Trrtv.  p.  405.     The  latt*>r  passed  thailO0  *  Pococke  II.  i.  p  120. 

over  th«!  mouatHin  to  Ba'albek.  ''  This  is  the  currKiit  name,  hy  whk  h  tlio 

'  Pococke  ibid.  p.  186.     Hs  wrilM  W«ly  it  knowil  to  the  inis8ioDaric.<*.  Trav- 

*  Helboae.'  ellen  vmiallj  speak  of  it  m  Kubbet  ea- 

*  Biblioth.  Sao.  JaW  1854,  pp.  433-466.  Nft« ;  oomp.  Landi  of  tbe  BiUo,  IL  p. 

*  Fur  Jobw,  MlMdsof  tlwBiUA,  IL  am 

p.  881  sq.  i 

Vol.  III.— 40 
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view  is  indeed  a  gloriouR  one  ;  though  it  differs  not  greatly,  in 
its  main  features,  from  that  above  dcBcribed  as  presented  from 
the  mound  near  the  eastern  gate  of  the  eity.'  Yet  as  this  point 
is  8o  much  higher,  being  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  city,  the 
whde  prospect  It  fiir  more  map-like  and  magnifioent  It  is 
however  less  ezCenrive  than  tliB  otner  towards  tbe  north  and  north- 
east ;  a  portion  of  that  part  of  the  plain  being  here  ehut  out 
from  view  by  the  projecting  shoulder  of  Jebel  Kasyiln.' 

Directly  below  the  spectator  is  tlie  Merj,  with  the  river  running 
through  it ;  and  beyond  is  the  city  lying  also  along  the  river,  most- 
ly on  the  south  ;  while  the  great  suburb  Meidiin  (Race-course) 
stretches  along  the  Haj  route  south  for  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half. 
All  is  embosomed  In  trees  ;  and  the  trees  in  the  plain  mark  in 
geneml  the  extent  of  the  irrigation  Towards  the  southwest  the 
trees  and  gardens  extend  a1>out  two  mike  fnm  the  city ;  but 
towards  the  east  they  reach  as  far  as  the  eye  can  distinguish 
them.  The  tract  covered  by  them  on  that  side  of  the  city  must 
be  some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  in  length  from  west  to  east  along 
the  river ;  with  an  average  breadth  of  some  six  or  seven  miles. 
There  are  likewise  many  isolated  villages  in  the  southeast, 
south,  and  southwest,  with  extensive  gardens  and  orchards 
around  tham. 

As  the  eye  looks  east  and  northeast,  on  the  left  of  the 

city,  the  plain  seems  interminable.  Across  the  city,  between 
E.  and  S.  B.  are  seen  the  distant  Telltil  beyond  the  lakes.  The 
latter  we  could  not  distinguish.  Between  S.  E.  and  S.  the  plain 
stretches  away  to  llaurun  ;  the  distant  mountains  of  which  are 
dimly  seen.  Then  come  the  hills  of  Jebel  Mani'a  beyond  the 
A'waj  ;  and  the  shorter  and  lower  Hne  of  Jebel  Aswad  on  this 
side.  In  the  southwest  these  ranges  are  seen  not  to  connect 
with  the  hase  of  Jebel  esh-8heikh ;  but  to  run  out  as  low  lines  <^ 
hills  from  an  elevated  plain.  Jebel  Aswad  ends  near  Kesweh  ; 
so  that  below  that  place  the  course  of  the  A'waj  is  in  the  plain. 

Just  back  of  the  Wely  one  can  also  look  down  into  the 
chasm  of  the  Barada,  as  it  issues  upon  the  plain.  It  is  very 
narrow,  having  very  little  soil  at  the  bottom  with  trees  along  the 
water.  Indeed  the  bed  of  the  valley  is  every  where  full  of  trees. 
On  this  side  of  the  river  pass  down  the  two  great  canals,  the 
Testd  and  the  Taurah ;  wmle  beyond  the  stream  are  the  two 
smaller  branches  from  above,  and  another  is  taken  out  just  here. 
No  road  passes  along  the  bottom  of  the  chasm.  The  rocky 
sides  are  precipitous  and  about  six  hundred  feet  high.  The 
strata  are  veiy  much  dislocated  and  broken. 

*  See  above,  p.  458.  £.  S.  L.   Gli«n  at  S4k  Wi^y  Banda, 

'  Bearings  frftn  Kubbct  .'>oiyar  :  Jebel    N.  W. 
cah-Sbeikli,  W.  by  S.    Middle  of  the  city 
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HeTb^n. — ^Parallel  to  the  valley  of  the  Barada,  in  the  north- 
east, and  about  an  hour  and  a  half  distant  from  it,  is  another 
Bmaller  valley,  which  descends  by  a  straighter  course  from  above 
Helbon  ;  breaks  through  a  wall  of  rock  by  a  chasm  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Dertj  ;  and  tiben  cioeBing  the  Balua  to  Ifo'mba,  finda  a 

Sanage  through  the  kwt  ndge  by  the  chaam  vhiuh  bonnda 
ebel  Kasyiin  on  the  northeaat.  Here,  at  its  mouth,  is  situated 
the  village  of  Burzeh,  one  hour  distant  from  the  east  gate  of 
the  city,  N.  14°  E.  Helbon  is  nearly  north  of  Damaficus,  three 
and  a  half  hours  distant  from  it.  The  general  course  of  the 
valley  from  Helbon  to  Burzeh  is  S.  S.  E.  or  S.  by  E.  Just 
above  Ma'raba  a  branch  enters  it  coming  from  Menin  in  the 
north.  The  upper  part  of  the  vaUeyy  wmch  apreada  out  into  a 
Ibr^  tract,  ia  called  Wady  Helbdn ;  bebw  toB  fiiat  chaam  it 
t^cea  the  name  of  Wady  Beiy  while  the  lower  chaam  ia 
known  aa  Wady  Ma'raba. 

There  are  several  fountains  in  this  valley.  The  first  is  half 
an  hour  above  Helbon,  sending  forth  a  stream  of  pure  water  from 
a  small  cave.  In  the  villao^e  itself  is  a  fountain  by  the  niosk. 
Three  quarters  of  an  hour  further  down,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
chaam  above  Dei^,  ia 'Ain  Sahib ;  ita  waters  drive  a  mill  From 
' Ain  Sahib  to  Ma'raba  ia  an  hour  and  a  quarter ;  the  valley  here 
catting  its  way  through  the  northern  Sahra.  At  Ib'raba  is 
another  fountain ;  and  a  stream  also  comes  down  from  Menin. 
Between  Ma'raba  and  Burzeh  ia  a  distance  of  about  forty-five 
minutes.  From  'Ain  Sahib  a  path  leads  along  the  northwest 
border  of  the  Sahra,  S.  W.  by  W.  to  the  head  of  Wady  Bessima  ; 
the  distance  being  about  an  hour. 

The  rocky  wiSla  of  the  chaam  above  'Ain  Sahib  are  almoat 
perpendicular,  and  are  aeveral  hundred  feet  high.  A  path  haa 
been  hewn  out  in  the  rock  along  the  chaam  on  the  right  side  of 
the  stream.  Over  it  in  one  place  is  a  niche,  as  for  a  statue ; 
and  there  are  also  sarcophagi  or  tomha  excavated  in  the  rock  on 
both  sides  of  the  chasm. 

Wady  Helbon  itself  is  an  hour  or  more  in  length,  and  more 
open ;  though  still  shut  in  by  high  and  rugged  sides.  The 
bottom  ia  a  atrip  of  level  ground,  everywhere  well  cultivated. 
In  the  northern  part  are  many  walnut  treea ;  aa  also  apricot  and 
other  fruit  trees.  Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  valley 
there  are  well  kept  vineyuda.  £veiy  available  spot  is  carefully 
planted  with  vines.  Even  places  so  steep^  that  the  vine  dresser 
can  approach  them  only  with  ditticulty,  are  made  to  produce  an 
abundance  of  grapes.  The  vine  is  the  chief  product  of  the 
place.  In  Damascus  the  grapes  are  greatly  esteemed  for  their 
rich  flavour ;  and  fiom  them  is  made  the  best  and  most  highly 
prised  wine  of  the  country. 
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The  village  of  HclLoii  is  about  half  an  hour  below  the  upper 
fountain,  or  nearly  midway  of  the  valley.  There  are  many 
ruins  in  and  around  it,  but  mostly  dilapidated  ;  and  hewn  stones, 
capitals,  friezes,  and  broken  columns,  are  built  into  the  walls  of 
the  modem  dweUings.  On  the  west  of  the  village  is  an  exten- 
ave  ruin,  supposed  to  have  been  once  a  temple.  On  some  of  the 
blocln  are  fragments  of  Greek  inscriptions  no  longer  legible. 

The  missionaries  arc  probably  right  in  lerarding  this  place 
as  the  Hclhon  of  Scripture  ;  with  the  wine  of  which  Tyre  was 
furnished  from  Damascus.'  The  "wine  of  Helbon"  is  still 
fatuous  ;  and  Damascus  must  always  have  been  the  natural 
channel  for  its  exi>ort. — JSo  lar  as  the  mere  name  is  concerned,  it 
is  true  that  Aleppo,  in  Arabic  Haleb,  might  also  represent  the 
biblical  Hdbon.'  Bat  Aleppo  produces  no  wine  of  any  reputa- 
tion ;*  nor  is  Damascus  the  natnral  channel  of  commerce  between 
Aleppo  and  Tyre. 

Jaureiry. — From  Helbon  a  path  leads  across  the  moontains 
westwards,  in  two  and  a  quarter  hours,  to  the  small  village  of 
Efry,  an  hour  north  of  'Ain  Fijeh.  From  Efry  there  is  a  rugged 
and  ditlicult  path,  still  across  the  mountains,  (some  of  them 
basaltic,)  to  the  village  of  liureiry,  two  and  a  half  hours  iurtlic  r 
west  It  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Wady  Hureiry,  a  long 
valley  which  lies  parallel  to  the  plain  of  Zebedfiny,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  high  range  of  hills.  It  runs  to  the  valley  of 
the  Barada  just  l)elow  the  Silk;  from  which  the  yillage  of 
Hureiry  is  distant  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

In  the  village  there  are  some  remains  of  antiquity,  consisting 
of  hewn  stones  and  fragments  of  columns.  Near  l)y  the  public 
fountain  is  a  stone  with  a  long  Greek  inscription,  now  defaced 
and  illegible. 

This  region  is  traversed  by  no  great  road ;  and  has  rarely 
been  visited  except  by  the  missionaries,  for  thie  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring it.  Pococke  indeed  seems  to  have  been  the  only  earlier 
traveller,  whose  route  came  at  all  in  contact  with  it.  He  passed 
from  Saidanava  westwards  bv  Menin  and  then  between  Helbon 
and  Derij  to  the  Barada  two  miles  below  Fijeh,  probably  at 
Bessima.^ 

»  Tjl  27,  18  "  T)nmn=rn.9  wn?  thy  nif«r-  88.  p.  735.    Athenacus  likanvin  M^gn  it 
chant ...  in  the  wine  of  iielboa  aud  white    to  Daniascua ;  L  p.  22. 
wool*  •  According  to  Dr  RttMdl,  Teiy  little 

'  Soo  fiescn.  Thesanr.  p.  473  sq.  Hfb.  win*'  is  pnxhioed  nt  Aleppo,  nnd  thnt  nf  a 
Lex.  art  ^^a^n .  Strabo  also  epenk^  of  p"or  quality.  Kusst  ll's  Aleppo,  Loud, 
tiw  wilw  «r  ^IwMm  in  Sjria,  aa  among    1  I.  p.  .HJ 

IfaeliiziuiMorilitPcfibui  kimpi  1&  8.      *  Pooocke  IL  1.  p.  18& 
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FBOK   DAKA80U8   TO  BA'ALBBK. 

I  WAS  now  ahoiit  to  enter  upon  the  third  and  last  division  of 
my  journey.  My  general  plan  was  to  visit  'Anjar,  Ba'albek,  and 
Ribleh,  proceeding  as  far  north  as  time  and  circumstances  would 
permit ;  aud  then  return  through  the  northeru  parts  of  Lebanon 
to  Bflirftt.  The  Bev.  Mr  BoMon,  senior  nussionaiy  in  Damas- 
cuSy  was  keBoeforth  to  be  my  oompanion.  He  took  along  hie 
intelligent  bead  servant  Jirjis  (George),  who  acted  as  purveyor 
and  cook ;  and  we  were  well  provided  for.  Beshdrah  continued 
with  me,  and  the  tent  and  general  arrangements  all  remained 
tlie  same.  We  hired  anew  the  Dnize  muleteers,  who  had 
brought  me  from  H^beiya ;  aud  kept  them  to  the  end  of  our 
journey. 

Monday,  June  7th,  It  took  some  time  to  get  all  things  in 
readiness  tms  morning ;  and  it  was  7.35  before  we  set  off  fiom 
Mr  Bobson's  house.  Mr  Port«r  accompanied  ns  for  a  time  on 
our  way.    We  were  half  an  hour  in  passing  through  the  city  to 

the  Bab  es-Salihiyeh  ;  from  which  we  issued  at  8.05.  Here  we 
were  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  custom  house  officers  ;  the  first  I 
had  seen  since  entering  the  country  at  Beirtlt.  They  were  very 
good-natured,  their  object  being  merely  a  bakhshish.  This  my 
oompanions  well  understood  ;  and,  keeping  on  our  way,  we  were 
at  last  beyond  the  roach  of  thdr  importumties. 

After  ten  mmutes'  we  crossed  the  Taurab,  the  largest  of  all 
the  canals,  by  a  bridge ;  and  at  8.20  entered  the  Bouthwcstem 
end  of  Salihiyeh.  Here  wo  crossed  the  Yezid,  the  other  large 
canal,  which  watci-s  the  village  and  its  gardens.  We  now 
climbed  the  steep  and  rocky  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  rldi^v  ;  and 
at  8.50  reached  tbe  Kubbet  Sciyur,  elevated  seven  liundred  feet 
above  the  city.  Here  we  stopped  to  admire  and  enjoy  the 
magnificent  prospect  of  the  city  and  plain  spread  out  under  our 

VcL.in.— 40» 
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feet.*  It  was  my  last  lingering  gaze  upon  Damasciia  ;  and  the 
scene  recurs  often  to  my  mind  as  the  memory  of  a  glorious  vision. 

Leaving  the  Wely  at  9.10,  we  began  to  desoend  bj  a  wind- 
ing, and  in  one  place  steep  path,  towiuds  Dumnar.  The  road 
crosses  the  pdnto  of  several  ridges  jutting  out  on  the  right.  On 
one  of  these  we  met  Mr  Wood,  the  British  consul,  retoniing 
thus  early  from  Bluddn.  At  9.50  we  came  to  Dummar,  a  poor 
village,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Barada.  Near  the  village  is  a 
stone  bridge  over  the  river,  by  which  the  main  road  to  Beinlt 
crosses  to  the  southwestern  side,  and  passes  on  along  the  northern 
maigin  of  the  Sahia  to  IMmAs.  The  direct  and  ahortert  road  to 
the  SAk  and  Zebed&ny  likewise  crosses  here,  and  ikoB  avoids  the 
great  curve  which  the  river  makes  towards  the  north.  It  strikee 
the  river  again  at  Deir  Kfinon. 

We  desired  to  visit  'A in  cl-Fijeh,  and  therefore  remained  on 
the  left  bank  of  tlic  river.  In  order  to  reach  Bessima,  the  vil- 
lage next  below  Fijeh,  it  is  necessarj'  to  make  a  c<)nsiderabb» 
circuit  through  a  part  of  the  northern  bahra ;  since  the  chatsm 
of  the  Barada  just  below  BesiAma  is  so  veiy  nanow  and  pre- 
cipitous, as  to  admit  of  no  road.  We  kept  along  the  river  and 
the  Yezid  until  10.10,  and  then  tuned  north  among  hills.  The 
Yezid  is  taken  out  at  a  point  near  H&my,  a  village  higher  up ; 
where  also  is  anotlier  bridge  over  the  Barada. 

We  had  now  crossed  the  SaUhiyeh  ridge  ;  but  here,  instead 
of  a  second  j)arallel  ridge,  as  on  the  Mezzch  road,'  there  is  con- 
nected with  it  a  tract  of  whitish  conical  hills,  which  we  had 
seen  &om  that  road.  Among  these  we  now  entered.  Here  Mr 
Porter  hade  us  fiufewell,  and  returned  to  Damascus.  The  road 
continued  to  wind  among  these  hills  till  10.45,  when  we  came 
out  upon  the  Sahra  ;  our  oouise  being  about  N.  K.  W.  The 
barren  tract  now  before  us  is  an  extension  of  the  same  Sahra 
which  we  had  crossed  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  It  is  liere 
less  wide,  and  slopes  much  towards  the  southeast.  It  runs  on 
northeasterly,  back  of  the  range  of  Kasyiln  and  Kalumun, 
for  a  long  distance  beyond  Menin  ;  and  is  said  to  be  separated 
only  by  a  line  ci  low  hills  from  the  plain  of  Jerftd.  We  con- 
tinued to  rise  upon  it  gradually,  on  the  same  course,  directly 
towards  a  high  rooky  ridge  before  us,  which  seemed  to  be  its 
northern  boundary.  All  at  once,  however,  at  11.30,  we  came  to 
the  brow  of  a  deep  valley,  jia.ssing  down  W.  by  S.  along  the 
base  of  the  high  ridge  to  the  river  at  Bessima.  Descending  into 
it  we  kept  on  through  vineyards  and  orchards  of  tig  trees,  and 
leached  Bessima  and  the  river  at  12  o'clock.  The  high  rocky 
ridge  extends  from  MenIn  to  Bessima ;  and  through  it  is  broken 

'  Foradtrariplioii,  aatdiovi^fk  490.         '  Sm  abov*,  p.  440. 
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the  cliasm  below  Helbon.  Bessima  lies  in  a  little  basin  on  the 
Barada,  entirely  shut  in  bj  high  ledges  of  rock,  thnmg^  which 
the  riTor  breaks  by  nanow  clefts  aWe  and  below  the  Tillage. 
The  Uiito  tract  of  soli  is  wholly  planted  with  fruit  trees  ;  and 
the  inhalntaiits  are  said  to  get  their  supply  of  TSgetablee  irom 
Damascus. 

Bessima  is  situated  at  an  angle  of  the  Barada  ;  where  that 
river,  having  pursued  a  general  course  of  E.  S.  E.  from  the  vil- 
lage es-Suk,  sudderdy  turns  and  runs  for  an  hour  nearly  due 
south  by  Auhrafiyeh  to  Judeideb.  Below  Judeideh  it  turns  east 
for  \mk  aa  hour ;  sod  then  again  south  for  the  same  distaooe ; 
while  olose  in  the  angle  thus  fonned  is  situated  the  viUage  of 
H&my.  It  afltmrwards  runs  southeast,  by  a  winding  course  at 
first  to  Dnmmar,  and  so  to  Mezzeh.  The  direct  road  to  es-SOk, 
which  crosses  at  Dnmmar,  keeps  along  the  stream  for  half  an 
hour,  and  then  goes  on  straight  to  Judeideh  ;  leaving  Haniyon 
the  right  and  Tasseiya  on  the  left ;  neither  of  them  visible, 
though  quite  near,  being  concealed  by  the  foliage.  The  distance 
between  Dummar  and  Judeideh  is  an  boor  and  twenty  minutes. 
From  Judeideh  the  road  strikes  up  across  the  nuugin  of  the 
Sahia  on  a  straight  course  t  owards  Dcir  K&non  ;  to  which  it 
descends  by  a  shallow  side  Wady.  Thence  it  follows  up  the 
right  bank  of  the  stream  to  the  Si\k.  All  the  villages  between 
Judeideh  and  Deir  Kanon  are  on  the  left  bank. 

From  Haniy  to  Ashrafiyeh  Seetzen  passed  by  u  direct  road 
across  tlie  hills ;  and  probably  also  a  road  leads  thither  from 
Judeideh  along  the  river.  But  between  Ashrafiyeh  and  Bes- 
sima, a  distance  of  twenty  minutes,  there  is  no  road  for  horsesy 
except  along  the  bed  of  the  stream  for  much  of  the  way.*  The 
only  path  for  persons  on  foot  is  through  a  tunnel,  hewn  along  the 
bottom  of  the  precipitous  cliff  of  limestone  conglomerate.  This 
passage  is  narrow,  but  high  enough  for  a  man  to  walk  nearly 
erect.  We  saw  the  entrance  from  Bessima,  and  it  extends 
nearly  to  Ayhraf iyeh.  My  couij)anion  had  once  passed  through 
it,  sending  his  horse  around  to  the  other  end. 

This  is  the  tunnel  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  as  being 
held  by  some  to  be  the  beginning  of  an  aqueduct,  by  which  the 
waters  of  the  Baradn  were  once  conducted  to  Palmyra.*  I  have 
also  suggested  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  hypothesis.  In 
the  absence  of  all  further  legitimate  traces,  it  would  seem  much 
more  probable,  tliat  tliis  passage  was  intended  to  carry  water  from 
the  river  to  the  parts  of  the  Sahra  below  Ashrafiyeh.  Yet  I  am 
not  aware,  that  any  remains  of  such  irrigation  now  exist.  There 

Seotzon  say»,  tlie  hordes  had  to  wade       '  Sc«  more  on  this  fUppOMd  t^nednek 
through  the  stream  nix  time« ;  KeLsen  I.  p.    above,  pp.  403,  404. 
ISS. 
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are  said  also  to  be  traces  of  an  aqueduct  on  the  way  to  el-Fijeh, 
wliich  we  did  not  notice' 

Fram  Beartma  the  road  clings  to  the  nvBr,  and  enten  at  once 
a  very  narrow,  deep,  and  precipitous  chasm,  with  high  rugged 
peaks  on.  each  side,  kaTing^y  room  for  a  path  along  the  stream. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  pictnieiBqae  spots  ahnig  the  whole  river. 
After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  fideR  begin  to  recede  a  little  ; 
and  just  here  is  tlie  small  but  beautiful  fountain,  'Ain  el-Khudra, 
of  the  ])ureHt  Avatcr.  It  is  near  the  river,  and  runs  into  it ;  and 
was  now  surrounded  by  a  plot  of  fine  green  sward.  The  valley  of 
the  river  now  became  somewhat  more  open.  At  12.30  we  came 
to  the  village  of  Fljeh ;  and  at  12.35  to  the  great  foimtaln. 

The  course  of  the  valley  just  here  is  about  from  west  to  east ; 
and  the  fountain  issues  firom  under  the  northern  hilL  The  road 
makes  a  short  swoop  away  fiom  the  river,  in  order  to  pass  above 
the  fountain.  Tbe  latter  bursts  forth  at  once  a  fiill  large  stream, 
considerably  larj^er  than  tlie  Barada  higher  up,  and  comparing 
well  in  size  with  the  great  fountain  at  Tell  el-Kady  ;  though  the 
water  is  less  beautiful  and  sparkling  than  tliat  at  B&nias.  The 
stream  tumbles  and  foams  sJong  its  rocl^  bed  to  the  Baiada,  a 
distance  of  some  twenty  rods ;  it  is  so  broiul  and  deep  and  violent, 
that  no  one  would  undertake  to  ford  it.  We  went  with  some 
(litficulty  to  the  junction,  and  found  the  stream  froni  the  foun- 
tain to  be  still  the  most  abundant  and  powerful  ;  although  nearly 
one  tliird  of  it  is  led  oft'  directly  from  the  source  by  a  canal  for 
irrigation.  The  water  of  the  stream  is  sweet,  pure,  and  limpid  J 
while  the  Barada,  as  it  comes  from  above,  is  turbid. 

The  fountain  issues  just  below  the  road,  from  a  small  cavern 
with  two  low  openings  ;  one  of  which  shows  the  remains  of  a 
low  arch.  Directly  over  this  spot  is  an  ancient  platform,  partly 
of  rock,  and  partly  of  heavy  masonry  of  large  squarsd  stones. 
On  this  platform,  a  few  feet  back,  are  the  remains  of  a  small 
temple,  about  ten  yards  by  eleven,  built  of  large  hewn  stones  ; 
but  without  a  trace  of  any  portico,  columns,  or  other  ornaments. 

A  few  feet  south  of  the  orilice  of  the  fountain  is  another 
lower  structure,  built  up  fh)m  the  bed  of  the  stream.  It  consists 
of  two  {Muallel  walls  jutting  out  southeast  fiom  the  high  bank, 
each  thirty-seven  foet  long  and  six  feet  thick ;  joined  together  in 
the  rear  by  a  wall  twenty-seven  feet  long  and  four  feet  thick, 
resting  a^inst  the  bank.  On  the  top  of  these  side  walls  are 
the  remams  of  a  ver\"  hea^T  arch  of  lariie  stones,  wliich  would 
seem  to  have  covered  the  whole  interior,  and  tlius  formed  a  very 
strong  vaulted  chamber.    The  vault  must  have  been  at  least 

'  I  snpposc  this  to  be  tlio  aqueduct  de-  nnd  tlint  lie  traced  it  "  for  about  four 
scribed  hy  Pooocke,  IL  i.  p.  186.  He  miles."  The  accunicjr  of  the  etatomeat 
Mjs  it  htfpoB  dmoifc  »  mile  Mow  Ftjf  j  najr  be  qnaitfoiMd 
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lifteen  or  twenty  feet  liigh.  Alonr;  tlie  outside  of  tlie  side  walls 
project  large  slanting  stones,  like  the  ornamented  ledge  or  cornice 
of  the  platfoim  of  a  temple.^  In  front,  towards  the  stream,  was 
a  sort  of  large  portal,  occupying  the  greater  portion  of  that  side. 
In  the  back  wall  within,  not  far  above  the  ground,  is  an  oblong 
quadrangular  opening,  as  if  a  branch  of  the  fountain  once  issued 
there  ;  and  low  down  in  each  of  the  side  walls,  towards  the  front, 
is  likewise  an  opening  as  if  for  the  water  to  flow  out.  There  aro 
also  niches  in  the  sides  and  at  the  end.  Just  south  of  the  front 
lies  tlie  fra<^ment  of  a  column,  pcrha])s  a  ])cdestal.  We  could 
not  resist  the  conclusion,  that  this  structure  was  once  a  vaulted 
platform  sustaining  a  small  temple,  erected  over  an  artificial 
branch  of  the  fonntam.  The  workmanship  is  simple  and  rode ; 
and  points  to  a  high  antiquity. 

The  fountain  and  the  stream  below  arc  embosomed  in  the 
dense  foliage  of  orchards  and  groves.  We  took  our  lunch  upon 
tho  huge  stones  of  tlie  anciont  temple  jdatform,  under  the  thick 
shade  of  walnut  and  other  trees,  with  the  song  of  nightingales, 
and  amid  the  rushing  of  these  mountain  streams. 

In  this  fountain  we  have  another  example  of  the  popular 
usage,  followed  also  by  Arabian  geographers,  which  regards  as  the 
source  of  a  river,  not  its  most  distant  head,  but  its  most  copious 
fountain.*  Thus  Edrlsi  writes,  that  "  the  waters  which  irrigate 
the  Gh^tah,  come  from  a  source  called  el-F^eh,  which  rises  upon 
the  mountain  ;  they  flow  down  from  the  mountain  with  a  noise 
and  roaring,  which  is  lioard  at  a  great  distance."'  Abulfeda 
says:  "Tlie  source  of  the  river  of  Damascus  is  under  a  temple 
called  cl-Fijeh.  .  .  .  Afterwards  it  unites  with  a  river  called 
Barada  ;  and  from  hence  come  all  tho  rivers  of  Damascus."  * 
Yet  the  true  source  of  the  Barada,  as  we  shall  see,  is  several 
hours  further  up  the  mountain. 

The  valley  of  the  Barada  at  this  point,  although  tilled  in 
some  parts,  is  shut  in  hy  walls  not  less  than  eight  hundred  or  a 
tliousand  feet  in  height,  sharp,  rugged,  and  picturesque.  The 
mountain  ridge,  through  which  the  river  here  breaks  in  order  to 
reach  Bessima,  would  seem  to  be  a  branch  running  oft'  about  E. 
by  N.  from  the  main  ridge  lying  next  below  the  jdateau  of  Deir 
el-'Ashayir  and  Zebcdany.  This  branch  ridge  temiinates  at 
Mentn  in  a  high  blu£  The  interval  on  the  west,  between  it  and 
the  parent  ridge,  is  not  depressed ;  but  is  mostly  hieh  uneven 
table  land,  extending  quite  along  on  the  west  of  Hdbdn.  Or, 

'  Compare  tho  platform  of  the  temple  *  Edifd  par  Jwib.  I  p.  SSO. 

»t  Deir^el-'Ashayir ;  see  nhnvo,  p.  {37.  *  Tab.  S\t.  o<l  KV.IiLt,  p.  I.'.— To  tlio 

*  This  illtutrates  tho  caso  of  thti  Jordan;  aame  effect  writes  Ibn  el- Wardi,  Exocrpt. 

Me  above,  pp.  412,  418L— So  too  the  foon-  inAbolf.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  174.  Alio  Lex.  Ooogr. 

t.iin  of  'Anjar,  and  thow  of  the  Orontes  In  Sehnltoii**  lod.  Qeogr.ad'Vlt  Salad,  art. 

near  HurmuL  P/Utika, 
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rather,  it  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into  three  mountain  tidges 
by  the  valleys  of  Efiry  and  Hureiry,  which  ran  soath  to  ihe 
Barado.  The  valley  of  the  Barada,  from  this  point  to  the  Btk, 
is  somewhat  more  open  ;  but  it  has  this  branch  ridge  oil  the 

south,  and  the  tract  of  high  table  land  on  the  north. 

We  left  'Ain  el-Fijeh  at  1.55,  following  up  the  road  along 
the  k'ft  bank  of  the  river.  At  2.20  we  passed  Dcir  Mukilnin 
and  at  2.35  Kefr  Zeit.  We  were  opposite  Deir  Kanon,  on  the 
south  bank,  at  2.45  ;  and  at  3  o'clock  were  overagainst  el- 
Husdniyeh,  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  At  3.19  \fk  came 
to  el-Kefr ;  and  proceeded  five  minutes  forther  W.  N.  W.  to  the 
ruins  of  a  Grecian  temple,  on  a  projecting  point,  overlooking  the 
river  and  valley.  Here  are  many  fallen  columns,  measuring 
thirty-one  inches  in  diameter,  and  one  of  them  nineteen  feet  two 
inches  in  length.  There  are  also  immense  Corinthian  capitals  ; 
and  two  corners  of  a  pediment,  very  massive  and  much  orna- 
mented. Tlie  portico  was  towards  the  river,  and  the  ])edestal8 
of  its  two  columns  are  still  in  place.  The  temple  waa  small, 
but  massive,  well  wrought  and  highly  ornamented,  with  a  sculp- 
tured pediment  and  double  cornice.  In  the  vicinity  are  hewn 
stones  scattered  or  built  into  walls. 

Beturning  to  el-Kefr,  we  left  that  village  at  3.30,  and  im- 
mediately crossed  the  river  by  a  bridge  to  the  south  side.  On  the 
north  bank,  near  the  bridf^^e,  is  a  broad  low  Tell,  the  to]>  of  which 
is  cultivated.  We  now  caiiK^  into  the  direct  road  from  Damas- 
cus, which  we  henceforth  followed.  At  3.40  we  were  opposite 
the  small  village  of  Berheleiya  on  the  north  bank.  The  path 
now  rises  along  the  lower  part  of  the  high  precipitous  hill  on 
the  south ;  and  at  3.55  we  had  the  large  village  of  Btk  Wady 
Barada  below  us  on  the  right,  on  the  southbank. '  Ten  minutes  be- 
yond this  village,  the  valley,  tJieupwaid  course  of  which  from  Deir 
Kanon  is  about  northwest,  sweeps  round  to  the  southwest  for  ten 
•  or  fifteen  minutes  ;  and  then  turns  again  nearly  due  west.  This 
short  portion  of  the  valley  forms  the  pass  of  the  Sftk,  shut  in  on 
the  southeast  by  the  western  end  of  the  high  cliff  just  mentioned, 
and  on  the  northwest  by  precipitous  rocky  clifis  of  like  altitude. 
The  walk  of  tiie  chasm  are  here  not  more  than  fifty  yaids  apart 
Just  in  the  middle  of  this  pass  the  river  in  its  deep  narrow  bed 
is  spanned  by  a  good  modem  bridge  of  a  ringle  arch  ;  and  the 
load  from  this  point  continues  along  on  the  northern  bank.  We 
came  to  the  bridge  at  4.10  ;  and  crossing  it,  stopped  for  a  time 

*  This  is  the  last  village  in  the  valley  of  perfect,  and  in  some   thinps  errnncou.*  ; 

the  Barada.    I  have  b«en  careful,  in  the  pp.  2,  3.    Yet  some  later  travellers  seem 

preceding  aoooant,  to  give  the  name  and  merely  to  have  copied  fVom  him ;  e.  g.  O. 

position  of  every  villii<:;e  alonn:  the  valli-y.  Hobinion,  Travels  IL  f,  118;  HiHW^ppIT 

The  account  of  Burckhardt  i«  very  im-  L  p.  17^ 
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to  enjoy  the  grandeur  of  the  scene,  and  examine  the  remains  of 
antiquity.   AU  ifl  heie  vild,  desolate,  and  impressive. 

In  the  TQIage  es-Stkk  are  said  to  be  traces  of  ancient  foim- 
dations  and  dwellings ;  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  stream  are 
cohimns  and  other  remains  in  various  places.  There  are  many 
tombs  excavated  in  the  cliffs  beyond  the  stream  ;  mostly  betw  een 
the  bridge  and  the  anj^le  of  the  valley  lx?low,  where  it  turns  south- 
west. Here,  below  the  bridge,  the  face  of  the  north weHtern  hill 
consists  first  of  a  steep  slope  of  earth  or  debris  rising  from  the 
river's  brink  and  extending  half  way  up  the  mountain.  On  this 
are  scattered  many  hewn  stones,  as  also  odamns  or  fragments  of 
columns,  some  of  which  have  rolled  to  the  bottom.*  Above  this 
slope,  the  limestone  rock  rises  perpendicularly  ;  and  in  it  are  ex- 
cavated the  many  sepulchres.  They  are  laboriously  wrought ; 
and  some  of  them  are  reached  by  long  flights  of  steps.  The 
whole  cliff  is  somewlmt  curved  ;  and  forms  a  sort  of  amphithe- 
atre. Mr  Piobsun  had  climbed  up  to  several,  and  examined  them, 
in  the  summer  of  1848.  One  which  he  entered  was  a  square 
chamber,  having  two  crypts  on  each  side,  with  two  niches  in  each 
crypt ;  also  one  crypt  with  four  niches  opposite  the  door ;  besides 
four  niches  (JoctUi)  in  the  floor  of  the  chamber  itself.  Other 
tombs  are  similar  ;  some  larger  and  some  smaller.  Some  are 
simply  a  recess  cnt  into  the  face  of  the  rock,  about  seven  tlet 
long  and  two  deep,  arched  at  the  top,  and  in  the  bottom  a 
single  loculus  for  a  corpse.  All  these  single  tombs  had  formerly 
lids  of  stone,  like  those  of  sarcophagi ;  but  all  have  been  opened. 
In  the  cliff  on  the  southern  ba^  is  a  single  sepulchral  excava- 
tion, a  little  further  up  the  stream.  On  the  top  of  the  north- 
western cliff,  above  ue  sepulchres,  are  said  to  be  extensive 
ancient  quarries. 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  remains  is  the  ancient  road 
excavated  along  the  face  of  the  northwestern  cliff,  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  modern  road  and  bridge.  It  begins  at  the  angle 
of  the  hill,  where  the  valley  bends  round  from  the  west ;  and  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  climbing  up  to  it  in  that  quarter.  The  sides  of  the 
chasm  are  here  fimn  six  hundred  to  dsht  hundred  feet  in  height. 
The  road  extends  along  the  &ce  of  the  cliff  for  about  two 
hundred  yards.  It  is  finely  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  fifteen 
feet  wide.   In  some  parts  a  thin  portion  of  the  rock  is  left,  of 

'  Id  Manudreir*  day  some  of  these  oo-  view  of  them.  We  finud  them  part  oT 
Hnnn*  were  jet  ttanding.  Speaking  of  the  the  fttmt  of  some  ancient  and  very  mag- 
pass,  ho  says:  "  Here  we  entered  into  a  nificent  edifice;  hut  of  wliat  kind  wc  could 
narrow  gut,  between  two  steep  rodtjr  not  ooqjectDre;"  tee  under  Muy  4th.  The 
monntaina ;  dia  Tivcr  Barada  ranidog  at  edffiee  was  donhUess  a  temple  — ^Poeocka 
the  bottom.  On  tlic  other  side  of  the  also  saw  in  173M,  two  rohnnns  with  their 
river  were  several  tall  pillars,  which  ex-  enubUiture  yet  standing,  on  Ute  north  side 
ritad  aor  ovrioiity  to  go  aod  take  a  Btarar  of  tba  rivar;  D.  i.  p.  IISL 
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various  height,  towards  the  liyer,  as  a  guard ;  in  oilier  parts  a 
wall  was  probably  built  up.   At  the  northeastern  end,  this  road 

now  bre  aks  off  abruptly  in  a  precipice  of  rock  rising  from  the 
filoping  bank  })olow.  If  the  road  was  ever  continued  further,  it 
must  probably  have  been  sustained  on  artifieial  and  temporary 
supports  ;  since  the  ancient  aqueduct,  wliich  passes  just  below 
it,  and  is  carried  alon^  the  face  of  the  cliff  beyond,  serves  to 
show,  that  there  has  beeu  no  fall  of  the  rock  nor  change  in  its 
general  features.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  road  was  contin- 
ued ;  nor^  if  ending  here,  what  purpose  it  could  have  ever  served. — 
The  aqueduct,  which  is  covered  over  with  stones  laid  aslope,  is 
first  seen  ten  or  fifleen  minutes  higher  up  the  valley ;  and  can  he 
traced  for  aV)0ut  tlie  same  distance  furtlier  down.' 

The  famous  Latin  inserii)tion8,  which  have  been  often  copied 
of  late  years,  are  found  on  tablets  cut  in  the  sinootli  wall  of 
rock  above  the  road  ;  once  at  the  eastern  end,  and  aojain  with 
slight  variations,  ahout  eighty  yards  further  west.*  The  former 
are  the  most  legihle.   The  foUowiog  is  the  correct  copy 

L 

IMPC  A  ES^r  AYR  E  T,  A  XTOXTNVS 

AVGARMEMACVSET 
IMPCAESLAVRELyERVSAyGAR 

MEN  r  AC  VSYTAM  FLVMIXIS 
^^ABRV1•TA^^INTERCI*^0 
M  0  X  TE  Pv  ESTIT  V  ER  VNTPER 
IVLV  E  R  V  .M  EE  G  P  R  P  R  P  R  0  VINO 
SYRETAMICVMSVVM 
IMPENDliSAlilLENORVM 

n. 

PROSALVTB 
IMPAVGANTO 

NIXIETVERI 

MVOLVSIVS 

MAXTMVSl 

EEr.XVIFFQYT 

OP£Rlll<iSTiTVS 

According  to  President  Woolsey,  these  inscriptions  may  be 
written  out  in  full  thus  :* 

*  This  aqueduct,  M I  Iwve  Md4  in  I3i0  For  copies  !)7l>r1>eForaft  and  otten^ 

tr\^,  is          the  rxcavatcd  road.    KrjiflFl  foc  Bihliotli.  Sucra,  Feb.  1848,  pp.  86-90. 

Fci  ins  to  speuk  of  it  as  above  tho  game  Copii'S  are  also  given  by  Kmm,  noB.  82, 

n'lul :  p.  209.  83,  comp.  p.  209 ;  by  Schulz,  Monatlisber. 

^  Tlie  variations  arc  mostly  fonnd  in  the  d.  Gos.  f.  Enik.  II.  p.  205  and  Plato,  Borl. 

f-hort  inscriptions.    Thfv  consist  mainly  1840  ;  atid  by  De  Saulcy,  Narrative  IL 

in  ft  diflfannt  division  of  the  linen,  as  also  p.  '>W  ^q. 

cpere  for  opcri.    They  show  that  the  *  In  Bibliotli.  Saon,  Fob.  1848^  ppu  8&- 

4toDecutter  did  not  always  do  his  work  89. 

oocttratttlj. 
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I.  Imperator  C<Mar  Marcu*  Aureliiu  Antoninut '  AuQustu*  Armeniaciu  et ' 
Xmperatar  Cmar  Lueim  Aurelius  Vtnu  Amgwim  Af^mmiacui  tiam  Jim» 

minis  '  ri  ahnipfnm  iiitrreim  '  monte  reMitnertint  per  I  Jxdium  Veriim 
Legatum  pro  Pratore  procineia  '  Syria  ct  amicum  mum  >  impwdiu  Abi- 

TI.  Pro  salute  '  Tmperatorum  Axigmiorum  Antohiini  et  Vert  '  Marcu* 
Volmim  Maximu*  Ctnturio  ^  Logionu  XVI  Fknim  Firma  \Fidtli»\  gui^ 
optri  ifutilit  veto  nueepto.* 

The  ancient  dtj  indicated  by  those  imcripttone  and  xematiiB, 

was  situated  in  part  perhaps  at  the  present  village ;  but  mainlj, 
as  it  would  seem,  upon  the  northern  bank  of  the  river.  On  that 
bank,  at  Icast^  were  the  road,  the  aqueduct,  the  sepulchres,  and 

the  temples. 

On  the  summit  of  the  southern  cliff,  a  little  further  down, 
and  nearly  opposite  the  village  ea-S<!lk,  is  the  Wely  or  reputed 
tomb  of  Nebj  Habil,  the  prophet  Abel ;  where,  as  the  Aiabs 
say,  Cain  buried  the  dead  body  of  his  brother.  In  June  1851 
Messrs  Bobson  and  Bamett  climbed  up  to  it  by  a  steep  and 
difficult  path  directly  from  the  Silk.  The  cliff  is  here  not  less 
than  cif^ht  hundred  feet  high.  Tlie  tomb  is  very  plain,  and  re- 
iiiiirkable  for  nothing,  except  that  it  is  nine  yards  long.  It  is 
partly  the  foundation  of  some  old  wall,  which  can  be  traced  for 
more  than  twice  that  length,'  It  is  covered  over  by  a  Wely 
with  a  flat  roof;  and  seems  to  be  a  place  of  finqnent  resort. 

Near  the  tomb  are  the  rains  of  a  small  ancient  temple,  about 
fifteen  yards  long  and  nine  broad,  built  of  hewn  stone.  Under 
the  eastern  end  is  a  small  vault,  in  which  are  three  sarcophagi. 
At  the  same  end  is  an  ascent  by  steps  cut  in  the  natural  rock. 
The  stones  of  the  temple  are  large  and  well  dressed  ;  but  there 
are  no  remains  of  columns.  The  two  letters  A  H  cut  on  a  stone 
were  the  only  traces  of  inscription,  which  they  found.* 

This  tomb  of  Abel  seems  to  have  been  first  mentioned  by 
Badzivil  about  A.  D.  1584.*  MaundreD.  a  century  later  suggested 
a  connection  between  this  name  and  the  ancient  AhUa  or 

'  "  The  date  of  the  insoriptiona  is  fixed  qpot,  and  yet  makes  no  mention  of  the 

▼eiy  nearly  bj  the  imperial  title  ^r»/i«''ta-  rery  remaricable  pass  belour;   II.  i.  pp. 

cuA,  assumed  on  occa^sion  of  the  trimnph  116,  116.    Pocooke  calls  the  strnctare  a 

held  by  both  emperors  after  the  snl^jfuatioii  ohnich,  and  apeake  of  two  large  oolimme 

«f  Armeid*  \j  Venu.  This  trhimph  took  wttb  Dorie  oaphalsi   He  speaks  also  of  a 


eaee  in  A  D.  Ififi,  aiul  Verus  died  in  A.  broken  Greek  inscription  in  verB«,  which 

.  188.  The  first  inscription,  at  least^  falls  makes  menticm  of  Ljrsanias  tetnirch  of 

■withm   this  intervaL**     BtbUoth.  See.  Abilene  ;**  ibid.  p.  US.    All  this  alrikea 

1848,  p.  89.  me  as  very  questionable  ;  especially  when 
'  In  Maandrell's  day  the  tomb  itself  taken  in  counectiou  with  the  otter  coo- 
was  said  to  be  Adrty  yinds  long;  Mmm-  fonoa  of  his  topographieal  noHoea 

drell  nndcr  May  4tb.  *  Gumpenberj;  more   than  a  cental^ 

*  1  have  given  this  account  'of  Xeby  earlier  speaks  of  the  tomb  of  Abel;  hot 

HabK  in  Mr  Robson's  own  lan^runge.    It  he  obvionsly  refers  to  Jebel  KasyAn  near 

ditfer^  very  much  from  tlitit  of  Pin-ocke  in  Danvxrtis  ;  Reissb.  p>  461*    See  abOfO^pb 

1 7ii6 ;  who  prufuAscs  to  have  visited  the  444,  u.  3. 

Tou  111.-41  1 1 
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AbUene  ;  '  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  name  Abel  (Habil) 
maj  be  in  &et  a  popnlai^  traditional  leminifleenoe  cf  llie  city 
Amla.   Pococke  coiyectared  that  Al^la  lay  near ;  and  heaid  of 

an  inscription  on  a  stone  near  the  liver referring  probably  to 
those  above  given.*  No  further  progress  was  made  in  identifying 
the  site  of  Abila,  until  in  A.  D.  1822  the  Quarterly  Review 
informed  the  public,  that  Mr  Bankes  had  brought  home  a  long 
inscri])tion,  from  which  it  apjieared  that  Abila  was  situated  at 
this  pass.'  This  liowever  does  not  definitely  follow  from  the 
inscription  taken  merely  by  itsel£  Yet  the  adjacent  necropolis 
and  temple  ruins  wiAt  weQ  lemove  aU  ocoasion  of  douht 
Indeed  the  site  of  Alma  is  definitely  fixed  at  this  point  by  the 
ancient  Itineraries ;  which  give  its  distance  from  Damascus  at 
eighteen  Roman  nmes,  on  tiie  way  to  Heliopolis  or  Ba'albek,* 
We  had  now  travelled  hither  from  Damascus,  with  fresh  hones 
and  constantly  ascending,  in  about  six  hours.' 

The  city  Abila  is  not  itself  mentioned  imtil  some  years  after 
the  Christian  era.  The  district  round  about  it  bore  the  name  of 
AbUene,  but  we  have  no  inlbrmation  as  to  its  extent  The 
earliest  notice  of  this  district  is  by  the  Eyangelist  Luke ;  who 
merely  states,  that  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius^  when  John 
the  Baptist  entered  upon  his  ministry,  Lysanias  was  tctrarch 
of  Abilene.*  About  ten  years  later,  in  the  first  year  of  Cali- 
gula, A.  D.  38,  as  Josephus  relates,  Caligida  gave  to  the  elder 
Agrippa,  the  Herod  of  the  b(X)k  of  Acts,  the  tetrarchy  oi\  liis 
uncle  Philip,  and  also  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias  '*  or  Abilene  ; 
and  these  were  confirmed  to  him  by  Claudius  on  his  accession, 
with  the  specification,  that  ''Abila  of  Lysanias  and  whatever 
was  on  mount  Lebanon"  were  districts  belonging  to  the  emperor 
himself/  On  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  wey  went  to  his  son, 
the  youniror  Agrippa,  before  whom  Paul  was  brought.'  This  is 
the  Uitetit  historical  notice  we  have  of  the  district  Abilene.  In 
these  gifts  and  transfeis  the  city  is  spoken  of  as   Abila  of  Lysa- 

»  Maandrell  undar  May  4th.  He  think*  „  „  ''v*-  _,,  »}*''• 

*  Pococke  II.  I.  pp.  1 15,  116.  Dhbmm.  »    XTIU.   Hhbmm  m,  r.  XYtth 


•  Quart  Rev.  Vol  X.XVI.  No.  52. 
88Sy  **  There  i»  not,  in  fuct,  any  podttoB    Sm  J^ituraria,  ed.  Wesselin^,  p.  198.  Tab. 


certainly  aacertained.  than  that  of  Pent  od.  Sohpyb,  S<'pni.  IX.  F.    Seo  also 

AjbOa  of  Lysanias  .  .  .  Mr  Bankos  has  Bibliotb  Sac  1848,  p.  83  sq.    lielaud  Pa- 

^nmght  home  a  long  in«cription,  (not  ob-  iMt  pp.  527«  528. 

•enred  by  former  travellen,)  copied  from  '  Oar  nsaal  estimate  of  travel  was  thiee 

the  face  of  a  rock  diere,  in  which  the  Engllsb  miles  to  the  boor;  b«t  here  die 

Abilenians  record  the  making  of  a  new  contitmul  asosnt  feqnilW  raihar  tiUM  Ro- 

road  to  their  city.'*   This  statement,  as  man  miles, 

now  appears,  is  not  quite  borne  out  by  the  *  Luke  3,  1. 

insorii  t;.ir:.  Jos.  Autt  18.  n.  10.  iK  19.  S.  1  Ik 

*  So  tlie  Itineraiy  of  Antoninus  mod  twj*  tunov.   E.  J.  2.  1  i.  5. 

tlw  Pentinger  Tables,  e.  g.  '  Joe.  Aott.  90.  7. 1.  Aeli  e.  SC. 
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nias/'  to  diBtingniah  it  fiom  anotiier  Abila  in  Ferea,  east  of 

Gadara.^ 

It  thus  appears  that  the  specitications  of  Josephus,  referrinp^ 
to  a  ])erimi  Bcveral  years  later  than  the  notice  of  Luke,  arc  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  latter.  Josephus  does  not  indeed 
definitely  mention,  iSbai  a  Lyeamas  bad  govemed  tbe  diatrict  as 
tetiarcb  ten  yean  before ;  but  be  does  speak  of  bis  "  tetiaichy," 
and  of  tbe  "  AHIa  of  Lysanias/'  Nor  is  there  any  valid  reason, 
wby  tbese  expressions  of  the  historian  abonld  be  referred  to  an 
earlier  Lysanias,  who  lived  about  seventy  years  Vfore  the  time 
specified  by  Luke  ;  and  who  is  brought  by  Josephus  into  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  Abilene. 

Tiiis  earlier  Lysanias  was  a  son  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Men- 
nieus.  In  the  time  of  Pompey  this  Ptolemy  was  lord  of  Chalcis 
under  Lebanon ;  and  Is  spoken  of  as  a  powetM  and  tnmblesome 
neighbour  to  Damascms.*  From  this  latter  circumstanoe,  and 
from  this  alone,  it  may  perhaps  be  infened,  that  he  was  also  in 
possession  of  Abilene,  which  lay  adjacent  to  the  territory  of 
Damascus.  Lysanias  succeeded  him  about  B.  C.  40  ;  but  was 
put  to  death  through  the  intrigues  of  Cleopatra  about  B.  C.  34.' 
Some  years  later  a  certain  Zenodorus  is  mentioned  as  having 
fanned  the  possessions  of  Lysanias  ;  *  he  also  had  jurisdiction 
over  Trachonitis  and  other  districts ;  but  Augustus  afterwards 
took  away  these  and  gave  them  to  Herod  the  Gieat^  B.  C.  22  ; 
and  on  the  death  of  Zenodorus,  B.  C.  19,  Herod  received  still 
more  of  his  territories.* 

Thus  far  Josephus  makes  absolutely  no  mention  of  Abilene  ; 
and  it  is  only  by  possible  and  perhaps  probable  inference,  that 
we  can  in  any  way  connect  this  earlier  Lysanias  with  it  ;  and 
even  then  not  as  tetrarch.  It  is  indeed  not  impossible,  l)ut  that 
both  Ptolemy  and  his  son  Lysanias  had  possession  of  Abilene ;  that 
after  the  murder  of  the  latter  it  was  fiurmed  by  the  em^ror  to 
Zenodoras  for  tiie  benefit  of  the  fomilj  of  Lysanias  yet  m  their 
minority ;  and  that  afterwards  the  children  were  reinstated  in 
their  rights ;  in  which  case  the  Lysanias  of  Luke  may  well  have 
been  the  son  or  grandson  of  the  former  Lysanias.  If  a  son,  he 
must  have  been  nearly  seventy  years  old  at  the  time  specified  by 
Luke.  This  is  not  improbable  ;  for  ten  years  later  (A.  D.  38) 
his  territories  had  reverted  to  the  emperor,  perhaps  from  the 

'  Jos.  Antt.  19,  5.  1.  ilk  20.  7.  1.   8o  fiapls     r?j  rrixti  yttrmw.   Camp.  14.8. 2. 

too  Ptolemy  f).  14.  4,  *AfiiKa  Awraylou,  B.  J.  1.  9.  2. 

comp.  Kcland  Faltest.  p.  458^For  Abila      *  Jos.  Antt  14.  8.  3.   B.  J.  1.  13.  1.— 

in  Pma,  now  AUI,  Me  PolylN  5,  71.  S.  Antt  15.  4.  1.   Dio  Ctm.  49.  S2. 

Jos  B.  J.  2.  ISi  8.    n».  4.  7.  6.    Bonk-  '  .To<.  Antt    ir>.  10.  1,  Zrty^Supit  w 

Imrdt  p.  2G9.  ifitfilaiiwro  rhw  oIkov  tov  Avaayiov, 

'  Jot,  Antt.  14.  7.  4,  SvrairrfW  XeJutt-  •  Ibid.  15. 10. 1-9, 
99S  rvM  M      Atfidi>^  Sftt,  IS.  IS.  8)  Iv 
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failure  of  heirs  ;  aiiil  were  given  by  liim,  as  Lis  own,  to  Herod 
Ag:rii)}"U.—  But  however  all  this  may  be,  there  is  nothing  in 
theise  previous  eventB  and  circumstances  to  affect,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  the  entire  harmony  hetween  Luke  and  the  later  notlceB 
of  Josephiu. 

The  city  Abila  continued  to  flourisb  for  several  centuries. 
The  date  of  the  inscnptionSyas  said  above,  is  fixed  very  nearly  by 
tli<'  imperial  title  *'  Armcniacus,"  assumed  on  occasion  of  the 
triunij)h  held  by  both  emperors  after  the  subjugation  of  Annenia 
by  VeruH.  This  triumph  took  place  in  A.  D.  166,  and  Verus 
died  in  A.  D.  169.'  The  longer  inscription  at  least  falls  within 
this  inter?aL — ^AbHa  became  an  episcopal  seat  within  the  patri^ 
archate  of  Antioch.  One  of  her  hishops,  Jordan,  was  present  at 
the  ooutieil  of  Chalcedon  in  A.  D.  451  ;  and  another,  Alexander, 
is  mentioned  under  the  emperor  Justin  in  A.  D.  51S.* 

From  that  time  onward ^  all  traces  of  Abila  appear  to  be  lost 
on  the  pages  of  history,  until  the  ])re8ent  century.'  This  is  the 
more  surprisinj^,  since  the  site  is  very  definitely  assigned  by  tho 
ancient  Itiueniries;  it  lay  upon  one  of  the  great  roads  from 
Damascus  to  tho  sea  coast ;  and  the  place  was  marked  by  ruins 
attesting  its  ancient  splendour,  and  by  a  necropolis  peihapa 
more  extensive  and  remiuMale  than  any  other  in  Syria.* 


Ubnnting  our  horses  a  few  rods  beyond  the  bridge  in  the 
chasm,  we  set  off  again  at  4.40,  following  up  the  north  bank  of 
the  stream  on  a  course  nearly  west.  After  ten  minutes  the  pre- 
cipitous character  of  the  hills  on  each  side  ceases  ;  but  the  valley 
continues  narrow,  and  tlie  hills  high.  At  5  o'clock  the  valley 
opened  out  into  a  narrow  meadow-like  plain.  Just  here  is  a 
cascade  of  twelve  or  fifteen  ftet  in  the  river.  Here  too  comes  in 
from  the  southwest  a  side  valley  with  a  brook,  heing  the  outlet 
of  Wady  el-Eam,  of  which  I  shall  speak  ^rtiier  on.  The 
brook  dries  up  in  summer ;  and  over  its  bed  are  seen  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  bridge.   Asnftiiding  a  little  and  turning  around  the 

'  Zunipt  AnnalcB  p.  134.  lime  lon<T  heon  srippowd  to  mark  the  site 

*  LeQnienOrieacClurist.IL  848,  Comp.  of  an  Abila."  He  pubU»bea  the  inwrip- 
Iteknd  Pnteet  p.  6S9.  Hone  ftoai  a  copy  tHken  by  Dr  De  ForMt 

*  Kveii  nnst  liiiip,  lu'ftr  tlie  cloj^  of  the  in  18IG  Land*  of  the  Hililo.  18(7,  IT.  p. 
la<tt  century,  could  only  conioctur&lly  iix  373  «q. — M.  De  Saulcy,  wbo  was  bere  in 
Abila  at  being  near  Nebj  HaMI,  on  liie  1851«  and  wbow  worit  was  isaoed  in  1868, 
rtrength  of  P(K-.x^kf%  U-?:tiiiiony ;  XI.  i.  p.  snys :  "I  am  not  aware  that  this  inscrip- 
36:).  Nor  \viu«  iiitter  ablc^  in  bis  tirst  edi-  tion  has  been  already  publi&lied  altbuugh 
tion,  to  make  any  adTanoe  {  VoL  IL  p.  it  was  published  by  Letroune  in  thv  .Inur- 
436,  Berlin  1818.  Jml  Hcs  Savans  for  March  1827.    .M.  I>o 

*  Dr  \\  ili!»on  pasited  this  way  iii  June  ivaulcy  K>ems  almost  to  regard  bimscll  as 
1848 ;  bnt  says:  **  We  did  not  atop  to  ex-  the  first  to  identify  this  s|K>t  as  the  sile  of 
•mine  the  tomb^,  or  aqueducts,  or  ruins,  Abila.  NazxaL  IL  pp.  691,  682  S^ 
wbieh  we  observed  from  the  road  . .  .  which 
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■hottlder  of  the  right  hand  hill,  we  came  at  once,  after  seven 
minutes,  upon  the  southern  and  more  nnrrow  part  of  the  plain  of 
Zebedany.  It  was  a  beautiful  view,  like  a  meadow,  with  green 
fields  and  green  grass,  and  the  river  winding  through  it  with  a 
swift  current.  It  was  more  of  an  occidental  view  than  I  had 
elsewhere  seen.  The  direction  of  the  plain  is  very  nearly  from 
south  to  north.  Tnniing  down  a  little  from  the  load,  we 
encamped,  at  5.20,  on  green  grass  by  the  ride  of  the  deep  and 
■wilt  stream.  Ten  minutes  below  UB,  and  opposite  the  angle  of 
the  valley,  was  a  mill  and  a  bridge  ;  over  which  a  road  leads  to 
Batrftny,  and  another  more  to  the  left  goes  to  join  the  road  to 
Beirflt. — We  were  here  again  amid  the  verdure  of  8{  ring,  as  we 
had  been  a  week  before  at  Deir  el-'Ashayir.  Jebei  esh-Bheikh 
now  bore  southwest. 

The  Barada,  as  it  here  winds  through  the  plain,  though  deep 
and  swift,  is  nerertheless  stilL  Our  tent  was  not  tenyai^  firom 
its  brink ;  yet  not  a  murmur  nor  a  rip|de  reached  our  eais. 

We  were  again  upon  the  same  plateau  of  the  mountain,  as 
at  Dcir  el-'Ashayir,  In  respect  to  the  two  roads  wliich  I  liad 
now  travelled  between  it  and  Damascus,  the  Sahra  is  much  nar- 
rower upon  the  northern  than  upon  the  southern.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  broad  low  ridge  between  Dcir  el-'Abhayir  and  Dimas 
and  the  Sahra,  is  here  expanded  into  the  wide  mountainous 
tract  lying  between  our  present  encampment  and  Besaima; 
skirted  on  the  lower  side  by  the  ridge  extending  finm  Besstma  to 
Menin  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Hue  of  hills  between  our  tent 
and  Wady  Hureiry  already  described.*  These  hills  along  the 
plain  of  ZebedAny  are  at  first  not  high  ;  but  beyond  BlMan  and 
northeast  of  Zebedany  they  rise  into  the  loftiest  summits  of  Anti- 
Lebanon  proper.  On  the  west,  the  plain,  in  its  widest  part,  is 
shut  in  by  a  high  ridge,  which  is  far  more  rocky  and  desolate 
than  that  upon  the  east 

Tuesday^  June  8M. — We  sent  off  our  muleteers  this  morn- 
ing by  the  direct  road  for  'Aigar,  intending  ourselves  to  take  a 
more  circuitous  route.  Beturning  to  our  path  c£  yesterday,  we 
kept  on  towards  Zebedany,  until  at  6.50  we  came  upon  the 
shoulder  of  a  broad  low  swell  jutting  out  from  the  eastern  hills 
into  the  plain.  Here  Zebedany  was  in  sight  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  plain,  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  distant, 
embosomed  in  a  wide  tract  of  trees  and  gardens.  These 
orohards  and  gardens  oover  all  the  northern  wt  of  the  plain ; 
and  are  similar  to  those  around  Damascus.'  On  the  high  flank 
of  the  mountain,  BlOdAn  was  seen  neadiy  east  of  Zebed&ny ; 

*  See  above,  p.  472.  Syria ;  not  excepting  thoee  of  DamaMoa." 

*  &lr  Thorn  Eon  myn  of  these  gardens :    Bibllolk  8m.  NOT.  ISia  ^  JiX 
*<They  are  the  neateat  «iid  b«at  kifl  ia 
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and  also  much  nearer  at  hand,  and  lower  down  towards  the  hase 
of  the  hills,  the  two  smaller  TlUagefl,  Bukiu  and  M(kl4ya ;  the 
latter  being  nearest  to  us. 

Here  too  we  could  overlook  the  whole  plain  ;  and  were  able  to 
set  an  idea  of  its  general  form,  such  as  we  also  saw  it  afterwards 
nom  its  western  Bide.  Tlie  wbole  length  of  the  plain  jm  about 
two  boms  and  a  quarter,  or  some  seven  miles.  The  sonthem 
portion,  in  which  we  had  encamped^  is  narrow,  being  not  more 
than  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  width  ;  the  river  flowing 
a\on^  its  bottom  in  a  gently  winding  course.  On  the  west  this 
]>art  is  skirted  by  low  hills,  which  after  about  an  lioiir  turn  west 
by  a  right  angle  ;  and  tlien  the  plain  extends  west  along;  tlieir 
northern  base  quite  to  the  high  rocky  ridge  on  that  side.  J  iist 
here  is  the  widest  part  of  the  plain  ;  the  distance  across  it  being 
about  an  hour.  Further  norm  it  is  gradually  contracted  on  the 
eastern  side ;  until  at  Zebedfiny  it  is  oidy  two  thirds  as  wide. 
Just  in  this  southwest  angle  of  the  broad  part  of  the  plain,  is 
the  great  fountain  of  the  Barada.  The  hills  on  the  east  become 
gradually  higher  and  higher  ;  until,  as  I  have  said,  tlicy  rise 
beyond  Blildan  into  the  loftiest  peaks  of  all  Anti-Lebanon ; 
being  six  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.' 

The  wide  valley  or  plain  is  terminated  on  the  north  side  of 
Zebedany  and  its  gardens,  by  a  low  spur  running  down  west 
firmn  the  mountain  beibw  BUkdfin.  Beyond  the  vSlage,  only  a 
narrow  valley  with  sloping  and  cultivated  sides  runs  up  north 
from  the  northwestern  quarter  of  the  plain.  It  is  called  Wady 
Zcbedany.  After  an  liour  this  valley  opens  out  into  another 
I)lairi  an  hour  long  by  half  an  hour  broad,  fertile  and  cultivated, 
and  having  many  vineyards  and  fruit  trees.  Tliis  is  called  the 
plain  of  Sdrghaya,  irom  the  village  of  that  name  at  its  northern 
extremity.  In  the  southeast  comer  of  this  plain,  at  the  £ooi  of 
the  bills,  is  the  village  'Ain  Hawar,  an  hour  and  a  quarter  dis- 
tant from  Zcbedfiny.  Hers,  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  is  a 
fine  fountain  ;  the  stream  from  which  flows  down  Wady  Zebe- 
dany  to  the  lower  plain.  At  SCirghdya,  forty-five  minutes  from 
'Ain  Hawar,  is  another  fountain  ;  and  its  stream  flows  N.  N.  W. 
down  Wady  Haura,  and  helps  to  Ibnn  the  stream  of  Wady 
YahfCifeh,  which  enters  the  Bnku'a  at  the  village  of  that  name. 
Down  this  valley  passes  a  main  road  from  Zebeduny  to  Ba'al- 
bek,  which  indeed  we  afterwards  stniok  at  Neby  ShH.  Another 
road  leads  acioss  the  western  mountain  mm  Zebedftny  to 

Zahleli. 

The  stream  from  'Ain  Hawar,  called  also  Nahr  Zebedany,  is 
exhausted  in  summer  in  furnishing  a  supply  of  water  fi>r  Ze- 

*  Bev.  J.  L.  Porter. 
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bedftny  and  its  guldens ;  whfle  In  winter  it  flows  on  ihrongh  the 
plain,  and  falls  into  the  Barada.    Below  Zebed&ny  also,  on  the 

eastern  margin  of  the  ]>lain,  are  three  smaller  fountains.  The 
first  is  'Ain  Funduk,  about  half  an  hour  8.  S.  E.  of  the  village, 
with  a  ruined  Khun  ;  then,  at  intervals  of  about  fifteen  minutes, 
follow  'Ain  Salih  and  'Ain  el-Haddad.  Their  riyuleta  iiow  into 
the  plain,  and  render  portions  of  it  marshy. 


Blftdfta,  bdng  strictly  the  baddxme  of  Anti-LebaDon,  fimn  the 
Barada  nortliwaid»  is  about  N.  N.  E.^  That  of  1^  kss  lofty  bnt 
desolate  range  on  the  west  of  the  plain  is  nearly  the  same.  The 
latter  becomes  lower  and  lower  towards  the  north,  and  finally 

sinks  down  and  terminates,  as  we  shall  see,  at  Nehy  Shit.  From 
the  spot  where  we  stood,  the  direction  of  the  tountain  of  the 
Barada  was  nearest  N.  W.  by  W. 

I  would  gladly  have  turned  aside  to  visit  BlAdan,  which  the 
British  consul  and  the  American  missionaries  at  Damascus  have 
made  tbdr  sommer  residence.  It  Iks  high  up  on  the  mountain 
side,  about  four  thousand  eiglit  himdred  and  fifty  feet  above  the 
sea,*  and  more  than  a  thousand  feet  higher  tiian  ZebedAny ; 
being  perhaps  the  highest  village  in  Anti-Lebanon.  It  possesses 
fine  fountains ;  and  is  surrounded  by  an  abundance  of  fruit  and 
shade  trees  of  every  kind.  The  air  is  pure,  and  the  pros]>ect 
enchanting.  But  a  visit  there  would  have  cost  a  day  ;  and  my 
time  was  limited. 

We  now,  at  6.55,  turned  down  into  tjie  plain,  in  order  to 
cross  over  to  the  great  fountain.  Mr  Bobson  bad  onoe  crossed 
not  fiir  above  without  difficulty.  But  we  s6on  got  entangled 
among  ditches  and  small  chaimels  of  water,  coming  from  the 
fountains  on  the  east  of  the  plain.  We  crossed  one  or  two  witli 
some  trouble  ;  and  then  were  compelled  to  turn  back.  A  man 
tending  cattle  aided  us  in  this,  and  afterwards  became  our  guide 
across  the  plain.  We  passed  up  on  the  east  of  the  two  lower 
fountains ;  and,  ten  minutes  before  reaching  'Ain  el-Funduk, 
tamed  agaui  westward,  crossed  its  brisk  streamlet,  and  at  8.15 
struck  a  well  tmvelled  fiath  leading  8. 8.  W.  through  the  plain 
.towards  the  fountain  of  the  Barada.  At  the  point  where  we 
entered  this  road,  we  were  about  forty  minutes  distant  from 
Zebedany  ;  having  lost  about  half  an  hour  in  our  detour.  Our 
path  carried  us  on  the  west  of  all  the  marshy  part  of  the  ])]ain. 
.We  crossed  indeed  several  channels,  mostly  on  bridges ;  but 
had  no  further  trouble.  There  was  only  one  channel  which 
seemed  a  prominent  one  ;  this  had  now  some  water,  hut  was  not 

'  Or  mon  enotij  4842  Engl.  feet.  Ze>  the  tea.  This  result,  w  compared  trllib 
Mlur,  Moavding  to  BoMegger  (L  p.  721)  Mr  Porter^a  althndee  of  BlMAa  and  'Aia 
b  40M  Piiii  llwti  or  iSM  EagH  abova  Ban4«i  trodU  wtm  IM  iMqpb 
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large.  We  rapposed  itio  be  tiie  bed  of  Htm  rtreunfiom  Zebe- 
ddny.  We  oame  at  8.45  to  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Baiada,  here 
mnning  cast,  at  ito  nortiiefiimoBt  point,  opposite  to  a  low  mound 
with  a  few  trees  and  some  mined  wallfl.  This  is  called  BiistAn 
el-'Arab,  as  belonpTi?;  to  the  people  of  Haush  el-'Arab,  a  small 
village  on  the  hills  further  south.  Hence  we  followed  up  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  about  W.  by  S.  and  came  at  9  o'clock  to 
ita  upper  fountain, 

Tbe  fountain  and  bead  of  tbe  river  form  a  small  lake,  perbape 
three  bundled  yarde  long  by  one  bandied  broad.  It  ib  eballow 
and  mareby,  apparently  not  more  tbaa  two  or  three  feet  deep ; 
tboogb  in  some  apota  tbe  deptb  is  said  to  be  |^t.  It  is  full 
of  reedSy  flt^fipB^  water-lilies,  and  other  aquatic  plants.  The 
water  is  nowhere  seen  to  boil  up  alonji;  the  surface  ;  but  at  the 
western  end  there  are  many  small  springs  along  the  brink.  The 
river  runs  off  at  first  E.  by  N.  till  beyond  the  liustun  ;  and  then 
sweeps  around  to  the  lower  part  of  the  plain.  The  stream  is 
here  large  and  deep  ;  contrasting  strongly  with  its  appearance  as 
it  rushes  along  its  rocky  bed  in  tbe  chasms  forther  down  tba 
mountain.  The  fountain  is  at  the  fbot  of  tbe  bigb  western 
ridse ;  and,  so  &r  as  I  know,  bae  not  been  before  deecribed.  It 
is  wree  thousand  six  hundred  feet  above  tbe  sea.  It  lies,  at  the 
most,  an  hour  distant  from  the  spot  where  we  first  left  the  Damas- 
cus road  ;  so  that  we  lost  a  fuU  hour  in  finding  (or  rather  losing) 
our  way  by  a  more  circuitous  route. 

We  left  the  fountain  at  9.15,  going  S.  S.  W.  parallel  to  the 
western  mountain.  The  path  led  over  the  rough  low  s]mr8  and 
hills,  which  hll  up  the  space  south  of  tlie  broad  plain  of  Zebe- 
dany  and  west  of  its  lower  arm.  Rising  gradually  we  oame 
at  10.05  to  Batrdny,  lying  at  Ibe  foot  of  tbe  western  ridge. 
It  overiooks  a  not  unfertile  oblong  basin  towards  tbe  east  and 
eontb ;  in  the  southern  part  of  which  it  has  its  enclosures  of 
vineyards  and  fruit  trees.  We  kept  on,  in  tbe  same  direction 
and  at  about  the  same  level,  for  half  an  hour  longer  ;  and  came 
to  the  foot  of  a  long  and  lofty  spur,  thrown  off  eastwards  from 
the  western  mountain,  on  the  north  side  of  Wadv  el-KOrn,  and 
forming  on  this  side  an  angle  with  the  mountain  quite  to  its  top. 
Along  the  northern  slope  of  tins  spur  ascends  the  road,  which 
crosses  tbe  Barada  just  below  oor  last  nigbfs  encampment,  and 
goes  to  join  the  road  to  BeirAl  We  ral  into  this  road ; '  and 
ascended  by  it  westwards  along  the  spar.  At  11  o'clock  we 
oame  out  upon  the  top  of  tbe  bigb  western  ridge ;  and  bad  a 
wide  view  towards  botb  tbe  east  anil  tbe  west.' 

*  Bewinga  nt  10.40:  Zebedany  N.  E.      *  BMiitwiatllt  Chttm of  llie  E. 
byN.  ChiinnofthaS«kk&8.fi.  J«M  Ij  S.  Cham  ftl  SIB^yidi  £.  a  S. 
Mli-Slwikb  S.  &  W. 
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Looking  back,  we  had  iu  the  northeast  the  fiweet  vale  of 
Zebedanj  with  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Bltdin  nngb  lieyoiid. 
Towards  the  east  was  the  broad  numntauMHiB  npoii  throa^ 
which  the  Baiada  breaks  its  way  to  the  Sahra.  We  had  yester- 
day seen  the  eastern  face  of  the  monntain,  which  runs  fiom 
Besstma  to  'Ain  Sahib  and  Menln.  We  now  saw  its  western 
&oe,  crested  like  its  eastern  with  a  ridge  of  rocks  ;  and  higher 
towards  the  northeast  than  it  is  at  the  Barada.  Tlie  top  is  a 
rough  and  elevated  plateau  of  almost  a  triangular  form.  West 
of  this  is  another  ridge,  separated  from  the  former  by  a  valley, 
which  runs  up  from  the  Barada  near  Fijeh,  by  the  village  Efiy, 
to  the  west  end  of  Wady  Helbdn.  Tlue  lidge  beoomea  aioie 
elevated  towards  ihe  north  ;  and  about  three  hours  north  of  the 
Baradafbnne  one  of  the  highest  summits  of  that  portion  of  Anti- 
Lebanon.  Next  follows  Wady  Hureiry,  separating  this  middle 
range  from  that  which  borders  the  plain  of  ZebedAny,  with  the 
high  summits  north  of  Bliidan. 

In  the  south,  the  view  towards  the  southern  part  of  the  same 
lateau,  around  Deir  el-'Ashfiyir,  was  obstructed  by  the  high 
roken  ground  along  Wady  el-KQm,  included  between  the  spur  * 
by  which  we  had  just  ascended,  and  the  lower  ridge  lying  along 
above  Khfin  Meitheltkn.  •  .  >  v 

Before  us  also  we  now  had  Jebel  esh^Sheikh  in  the  S.  8.  W. 
and  likewise  portions  of  Lebanon,  incLnding  Jebel  Eenlseh  and 
the  road  from  Damascus,  which  passes  near  it ;  these  latter 
being  seen  over  the  top  of  another  and  lower  ridge  of  Anti- 
Lebanon  still  before  us.  This  latter  encloses  the  basin  or  plain 
called  Sahil  Judeideh,  which  now  lay  far  below  at  our  feet  Its 
southern  extremity  was  not  far  distant  on  our  left.  In  its  south- 
eastern quarter,  perhaps  a  mile  from  us,  was  seen  the  entrance  to 
Wady  el-KQm,  by  wiiioli  it  Is  drained.  Throogh  this  vaUey 
comes  up  the  main  road  from  Damascus  to  Beirikt,  by  Dhnfts ; 
and,  crossing  the  plain  obliquely  about  K.  N.  W.  it  enters  Wady 
Za'rir  and  descends  to  the  Bnka'a.  This  road  on  leaving  the 
fountain  and  Khdn  Meitheliin  immediately  ascends  the  hill  on 
the  right  ;  and  following  up  a  shallow  Wady  reaches  in  forty 
minutes  the  right  bank  of  a  deep  Wady,  coming  down  from  near 
YOntah  and  llelwa,  and  called  by  Burckhardt  Wady  Helwa  ;  * 
the  village  of  Sflro;haya  bearing  from  that  point  N.  3(j''  E.  At 
the  same  point  Wady  Helwa  is  joined  by  Wady  el-KQrn  ;  and 
the  united  valley  runs  to  the  Barada  just  above  the  Stkk.*  The 
sides  of  Wady  el-KOm  are  high,  and  in  many  parts  precipitous 
mountains,  with  many  projecting  rocks,  some  caverns,  and  an 
abundance  of  stunted  trees  and  bushes.   Being  thus  wild  and 
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entirely  uninliabited,  it  is  a  noted  rendezvous  for  banditti,  when- 
ever the  country  is  disturbed.  From  its  junction  with  Wady 
Qelwa  to  e&tttnoe  of  the  plain  of  Judeiddi  Is  an  hour  and 
a  ha]£  The  vaUey  hnoB  the  eoathem  honndaiy  of  the  district 
of  Zeheddny.*  From  the  spot  where  we  now  stood,  Helwa  is 
visible,  beyond  the  basin  of  Jndeidehy  bearing  S.  63°  W.  distant 
about  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  This  mountain  range  is 
cleft  to  its  base  l>y  Wady  el-KOm  ;  but  extends  thence  unbroken 
to  Wady  Yahfilfeh,  in  a  direction  alwut  N.  25°  E.  Its  greatest 
elevation  in  nearly  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  North  of 
Sahil  Judeideh  the  western  ridge  unites  with  it ;  and  the  whole 
range  runs  out  and  terminates  at  Neby  Shit.* 

TI7e  now  tttvned  neariy  a  right  angle,  and  began  to  descend 
veiy  gradually  abont  N.  W.  along  under  the  western  brow  of 
the  ridge  we  had  just  croraed.  After  ten  minutes  we  had  splen- 
did views  of  Jebel  SQnnin  and  the  moontein  above  the  cedars, 
both  of  them  resplendent  with  their  crowns  of  snow.  The 
descent  continued  gradual.  At  11.30  we  reached  a  small 
level  plateau,  half  way  down,  with  a  low  ridge  between  it  and 
the  plain.  Through  this  ridge  a  Wady  breaks  steeply  to  the 
plain  below  ;  this  we  followed  down  northwest,  and  came  at 
11.45  to  the  eastern  margin  of  the  plain.  Back  of  this  ridge, 
towaids  the  northeastem  part  of  the  plain,  on  the  side  Sie 
eastern  monntain,  is  the  small  Tillage  of  Knfeir  Yabfts ;  which, 
howsYer,  we  did  not  notice.'  Crossing  the  plain  obliquely  K.  K. 
W.  we  fell  into  the  Damaseos  and  Beirftt  road  at  12.05,  at  the 
mouth  of  Wady  Za'rlr. 

This  is  a  singular  plain.  Its  length  is  nearly  the  same  with 
that  of  Zebedauy,  perhaps  two  and  a  quarter  hours  ;  its  breadth 
not  usually  more  than  half  an  hour.  Its  general  direction  is 
from  S.  by  W.  to  N.  by  E.  parallel  to  the  plain  of  Zebedany  ; 
but  further  south.  It  is  of  course  higher  than  that  plain  ;  being 
drained  by  tiie  lone  roate  of  Wady  S-KOm  to  the  Barada  just 
below  the  foot  of  Sie  latter  plain.  It  corresponds  in  position  to 
the  basin  of  Kefr  Ktk  ;  thiSk  is,  both  lie  west  of  all  the  higher 
ridges  of  Antif-Lebanon,  in  nearly  the  same  line  with  these 
ridges.   They  are  separated  by  a  broad  tract  of  high  table  land. 

'  Tim  do«cription  of  tlio  road  up  Wady  Jaii.  1854,  pp.  41-44. — The  Rev.  W.  M. 

el-K&rn  in  from  tb«  mamMCT^  jotUflttl  Of  Thomson,  in  pagsing  from  'Anjar  to  Zebe> 

Dr  E.  Smith  in  1844.  dSny  in  1848,  crossed  this  ridge  much  fiir- 

■  The  Rev.  J.  I*  Porter  crossed  the  ther  north,  and  doseendcd  dirccth  to  Zebe- 
moaDtain  at  this  place  in  184)2,  on  hi««fty  dany;  Biblioth.  Siu-.  Nov.  1848,  p.  H'>2. 
fitmi  BUmUh  to  the  summit  of  Hermon.  '  From  s  point  on  the  Beinit  road,  half 
Hit  road  led  ftom  here  southwest,  descend-  way  between  the  entrance  of  Wady  cl- 
ing and  pasi*ing  the  entrance  of  Wady  el-  Kum  and  Wady  Za'rir,  the  vUlafe  of  Kn- 
KCffS,  and  then  uoending,  and  crowing  feir  Yabiltf  b«an  N.  25"  £.  1m.  Jonm. 
tin  high  platMQ  mar  Ifesra'at  ad-Mr  af  Dr  E.  SmKh. 
and  Ytotah  to  Kefr  EAk.  IHbUoth.  Sacra, 
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The  Sahil  Judeideh  is  drained  eastwards  to  tlic  Barada  ;  wWlo 
the  basin  of  Kefr  Ktk  is  without  an  outlet,  and  is  a  hundred 
feet  lower  than  the  fountain  of  the  Barada. 

The  Sahil  Judeideh  is  a  desert  tract.  There  are  a  few 
hushes  and  stunted  trees  around  the  opening  of  Wady  el-KOm 
ftnd  on  other  portions  of  its  sides ;  and  there  is  probably  some 
tUkge  and  perhaps  water  at  Kuleir  Yab<^  which  we  did  not  see. 
But  with  these  exceptions,  the  plain  has  not  a  tree,  nor  a  shmh^ 
nor  a  drop  of  living  water  ;  nor  is  there  a  human  hahitation  on 
it  or  its  borders.  It  is  untilled  and  wholly  desert ;  except  the 
tufts  of  thistles  and  furze  tliinly  scattered  over  it.  And  all  this 
too,  just  midway  between  the  plateau  of  Zebedany  and  tho 
Bilka'a,  two  of  the  most  luxuriantly  fertile  plains  in  the  worl<l. 
Those  plains  are  well  watered,  while  this  tract  is  without  water. 

We  were  now,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  water-shed  between  the 
plain  of  Damascns  and  ^e  BakA'a.  The  ridges  and  j^teaus 
lying  east  of  as,  in  the  region  immediately  north  of  the  Band% 
were  ^  fbUowing :  Jebel  Ka^ydn  ;  the  plateau  of  the  Sahra ; 
the  ridge  extending  from  Bessima  to  Menin  ;  the  valley  running 
up  by  Efiry  ;  the  ndge  west  of  this  valley  ;  Wady  Hureiry  ;  tho 
lofty  lilAdan  range  ;  the  plateau  of  Zebedany  ;  the  western  ridge 
or  Jebel  Zebedany  ;  Sahil  Judeideh.  Between  the  latter  and 
the  Bflkii'a  there  now  remained  only  the  low  ridge  before  us. 

Kntering  the  mouth  of  Wady  Za'rlr  we  ascended  very  gently 
northwest  mr  fifteen  minutes,  and  eame  at  12^  to  the  water- 
shed, where  the  Tslle^r  hegins  to  descend  in  a  N.  K.  W.  direction. 
The  same  name  oontmues  for  twenty  minutes  longer.  At  12.40 
we  passed  a  large  tree,  where  the  name  changes  to  Wady  Harir. 
This  valley  winds  a  good  deal ;  but  has  a  general  course  north- 
west, until  it  enters  the  margin  of  the  BOka'a,  at  the  base  of 
Anti-Lebanon.  It  is  quite  narrow,  the  bottom  Iwing  little  more 
than  the  bed  of  a  winter  torrent.  The  descent  is  very  consider- 
able, but  is  nowhere  steep.  The  valley  is  shut  in  by  hills 
neither  very  high  nor  precipitous.  There  is  no  cultivation  in  it 
whatever ;  hut  the  hills  on  each  side  are  clothed  with  bushes  and 
stunted  trees,  chiefly  oak,  and  a  species  of  tree  which  heais  a 
heny  resembling  a  haw,  but  longer,  and  called  Za'rftr.  It  is 
fiom  the  abundance  of  this  tree  in  the  eastern  or  upper  part  of 
the  valley,  that  it  is  there  fiir  thirty-five  minutes  called  Wady 
Za'rir,  We  came  to  the  mouth  of  Wady  Harir  at  1.30  ;  the 
whole  distance  from  the  plain  of  Judeideh  being  therefore 
nearest  an  hour  and  a  half.  This  valley  furnishes  a  vorj'  con- 
venient road  through  this  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon  ;  as  Wady  ei- 
KOrn  also  does  through  the  ridge  next  east.' 

'  In  1848,  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Tbnmion  Zebedany;  see  Bibliotb.  Sac.  Nor.  1848, 
pMNd  I7  m  difMl  loote  from  'Aajju  to  ^  76S.    B»  uomM.     Wady  ' Atyar, 
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At  the  moutli  of  Wadv  llarir  is  a  small  Khftn  for  travellers, 
a  miserable  and  filthy  hole.  We  stopped  here  for  lunch  ;  aud  I 
was  too  much  exhausted  not  to  be  ghwl  of  .an  opportunity  for 
rest,  even  in  such  a  place. 

We  were  not  yet  in  the  plain  of  the  BOkft'a  itself.  Before 
UB  was  a  line  of  elevated  luUs,  beginning  a  little  fiirtlier  on  our 
ri^^ty  and  stietcliing  &r  to  the  souths  paralM  with  Anti^ 
Lebenon  and  not  &r  distant  from  its  base.  Between  the  two  is 
a  narrow  plain  or  valley,  higher  than  the  BQkft'a  ;  it  here  slopes 
down  northwards,  and  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  broad. 
This  is  the  line  of  hills  and  interveninr^  valley,  which  I  have  al- 
ready described  as  extending  northwards  from  Wady  et-Teira,  and 
formins:  indeed  a  continuation  of  that  valley.*  Mejdel  *Anjar 
was  now  in  siglit  opposite  to  us  ;  aud  on  one  of  the  loftiest  liills, 
an  hour  and  a  hi^  ftuther  south,  is  situated  Snltin  Yalcdb. 
The  line  of  hills  is  intermpted  only  by  Wady  Faltj,  half  an 
hoar  south  of  that  village. — Towards  the  north  the  range  sinhs 
down  gradually  by  low  hills  to  the  plain.  On  the  northenunoet 
of  the  higher  hills  standf^  the  temple  of  Mejdel,  fronting  towards 
the  N.  N.  E.  ^Vrcjilol  itself  lies  in  the  deep  notch  or  saddle 
between  that  hill  and  the  one  next  south  \  the  village,  with  its 
minaret,  lookini^  mainly  towards  the  east.* 

Leaving  the  Khan  at  2.3.5,  we  crossed  the  narrow  valley,  and 
came  in  twenty  minutes  to  Mejdel.  Here,  as  we  were  passing  up 
through  the  village,  the  dogs  made  an  assault  upon  Jirjis'  mule. 
This  set  the  mule  to  kicking,  and  the  dogs  to  howling ;  threw 
off  Jiijis ;  and  sent  the  mule  lacmg  and  kicking  into  we  fields. 
Order  was  at  length  restored,  without  much  damage  to  man, 
mule,  or  dogs.  Mejdel  is  a  large  and  apparently  thriving  vil- 
lage. Many  of  the  dwellings  had  the  courts  and  adjacent  side 
of  the  house  wliitewashed  ;  and  were  altogether  neater  than  I 
had  elsewhere  seen  in  the  villages.  The  minaret  is  an  old 
square  tower  of  better  appearance  and  architecture  than  usual. 
This,  with  a  cornice  carried  around  it  high  up,  led  me  to 
suppose,  that  it  may  perhaps  he  of  earlier  date  than  Islam  itself. 
Mejdel  is  menti<med  by  Ahulfbda,  as  on  the  way  fiom  Ba'sJbek 
to  Wady  et-Teim.* — ^We  ascended  to  the  temple  fiom  tlM 
Bcmth,  and  reached  it  in  ten  minutes  from  the  villa^re. 

The  position  of  this  temple  is  very  striking.  The  great  val- 
ley is  here  seven  or  eight  miles  broad  from  mountain  to  monn- 

twttntf-fiTe  miinitM  MnA  of  Neba*  'Anjar.  dor,  which  i«  deseribed  m  datert,  pobftUj 

After  two  hours  he  pasjM?<l  ti  wnt'T-slicfl  nins  i  nto  the  Snhil ;  pince  it  b  Mid  to  DO 

into  Wady  Mudar ;  up  which  valley  be  draiaed  to  Wady  el-KQm. 

rode  Ibr  two  honn  mors.  At  the  Imid  of  '  See  abowe,  pii.  42S-480. 

it  is  a  pans  Ifailiti;^  directly  over  to  'Avh(^-  '  Bcnriiifrs  fmrn  thn  KliAn  :  Mejdel  W. 

diny.    This  route  woidd  seem  to  lie  north  N.  W.    The  tvmplo  N.  W.  by  W. 

orawSddlJad«ideh;biit«lMWa47lfi^  *  Tak  Styiv  od.  EBliler,  p.  90. 
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tain  ;  and  its  direction  is  in  general  about  from  S.  W.  by  S.  to 
N.  E.  by  N.  Placed  upon  this  northernmost  high  point  of  the 
long  line  of  hills  extending  from  Wady  et-Teim,  the  temple 
looks  northwards  along  the  mjignilicent  vista  of  the  Biika'a, 
carpeted  with  verdure  and  beauty,  and  shut  in  on  the  right  by 
the  lofty  wall  of  Anti-Lebanon,  and  on  the  left  by  the  still 
loftier  snow-capt  ridges  of  Lebanon  itself. 

The  body  of  the  temple,  bo  &r  as  we  could  fix  the  northern 
end,  meaBoieB  eighty-two  feet  long  hy  forty*4dx  ftet  wide.  It 
had  a  portico  with  seveial  columns  towards  the  north.  These 
are  all  displaced  and  prostrate  in  utter  ruin ;  though  they  would 
appear  to  have  been  again  laid  confusedly  together  for  some  pur- 
pose. ^  The  diameter  of  the  columns  at  tlie  base  is  four  feet  ;  and 
higher  up,  three  feet  nine  inches.  Immense  Doric  capitals  lie  scat- 
tered among  them,  as  also  fragments  of  the  sculptured  jiedinient. 
On  the  east  side  the  top  courses  of  the  wall  are  gone  ;  and  the 
whole  surface  of  the  stones  is  eaten  away  by  the  weather.  Hm, 
in  the  fourth  oourae  fiom  the  hottoniy  we  measured  two  stones, 
each  twenty-one  feet  long,  and  five  &et  ei^t  inches  high ;  and 
we  afterwards  fimnd  one  of  like  dimensions  in  the  western  wait 
At  the  southern  end  also  the  lower  courses  are  much  worn  away 
by  the  weather  ;  and  in  the  upper  courses  the  stones  are  smaller 
and  are  bevelled.  The  western  wall  is  the  most  perfect  ;  the 
stones  being  here  well  preserved  and  finely  bevelled.  The  bevel 
is  the  same  as  at  Jerusalem,  perhaps  a  little  deeper;  it  is  well 
cut  and  entire.  On  the  west  side  too  are  seen  the  remains  of  an 
ornament,  which  I  here  noticed  for  the  first  time ;  namely,  a 
narrow  projection  or  belt  along  the  whole  side,  both  near  we 
bottom  and  again  half  way  up.  At  the  southwest  comer  is  the 
appearance  of  a  square  pilaster;  but  so  much  worn  hy  the 
weather  as  to  be  doubtful. 

The  grand  portal,  within  the  portico,  was  fourteen  feet  six 
inches  broad,  with  sculptured  side-posts,  each  twenty-four  feet 
high  by  six  feet  wide  and  four  feet  three  inches  thick.  On  each 
side  of  it  is  a  smaller  door-way.  The  sides  of  the  interior  were 
originally  decorated  with  half  columns,  with  two  niches  one  above 
the  other  between ;  that  is  alternately  niches  and  a  column* 
These  aro  much  dilapidated.  In  one  comer  next  the  portico  is 
the  fragment  of  a  double  fluted  colnnm  cf  rose  coloured  lime- 
stone.' The  interior  measures  nearest  sixty  feet  in  its  whole 
length  by  thirty-five  in  breadth  ;  the  altar  at  the  south  end 
occupying  twelve  and  a  half  iiaet.   Before  it  there  seems  to  have 

*  Possibly  at  s^>me  time  or  other  as  a  '  There  are  slmUar  colnmiu  in  the  lesser 

Mttdim  fort ;  though  there  if  nam  no  ap-  temple  at  B»*albe^  M  Wft  nw  a  tmr  dajt 

pearunro  thai  tb«  tampld  ww  «m  poft  to  aflenrarda. 
loch  a  xue. 

YoL.  m.— 42 
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been  a  partition.  The  inside  courses  on  the  level  of  the  floor 
consist  of  four  stones  on  each  side  ;  the  two  lar^^est  of  which  in 
each  wall  we  found  to  be  twenty-one  feet  long  by  five  feet  eight 
inches  high.  These  correspond  to  the  fourth  outside  course  in 
the  eastern  wall,  and  the  thud  in  the  westm. 

The  haght  cMP  the  temple  is  from  thirty-five  to  fatty  feet  to  the 
cornice ;  a  portion  of  which  remains.  On  the  west  sue  there  arc 
eleven  oonrses  of  stones,  nooe  of  them  less  than  thxee  feet  thick, 
and  some  of  them  much  more. 

This  antique  temple,  next  to  the  lesser  one  at  Ba'albek,  is 
the  finest  and  best  preserved  ruin  in  or  near  the  great  valley. 
It  is  simple,  massive,  and  beautiful ;  and  obviously  of  a  severer 
and  earlier  type  than  any  we  had  seen,  and  also  than  those  of 
Ba'albek.  Yet  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  it  is  found  in  his- 
toij.  Ohaloisimder  Lebaiion  was  indeed  near  al  hand;  yet  the 
wnteis  who  speak  of  that  city,  make  no  mention  of  the  nogh- 
bouring  temple.  Even  at  the  present  daj,  it  is  only  within  the 
last  few  years,  that  the  structure  has  heen  lecognised  as  an  an- 
cient tcni]>le  ;  altlion<2;h  overlooking  for  centuries,  and  that  quite 
near  at  hand,  the  great  road  between  Damascus  and  Beirtit. 
No  early  traveller  mentions  it.'  Seetzen  in  1805  visited  and 
described  it ;  but  his  journal  has  lain  unknown  until  the  present 
time.*  Burckhardt  was  twice  in  the  vicinity,  at  'Anjar  and  near 
Mejdel,  but  makes  no  allusion  to  it.'  As  late  as  A.  D.  1844  it  is 
still  spoken  of  hy  trnvellers  as  a  castle  or  a  tower.*  I  find  it 
first  noticed  as  an  antique  temple  in  A.  D.  1847.' 

Ahont  three  quarters  of  an  hour  south  of  Mejdol  on  the 
western  base  of  the  same  line  of  hills,  is  the  \ilhige  of  Zekweli 
(or  Dhekwch),  with  the  ruin  of  another  smaller  ancient  temple. 
The  interior  measures  thirty-seven  feet  in  length  by  nineteen  in 
width.  The  porch  is  five  feet  deej>  and  the  walls  two  f'.'ct  thick. 
The  columns  are  plain,  with  Corinthian  ca])itals.  Sarcophagi 
and  large  stones  from  ancient  buildings  are  scattered  aroimd ; 
and  there  are  excavated  tombs  in  the  side  of  the  hill.' 

From  the  temple  of  Hejdel,  besides  the  glorious  prospect  up 
the  long  vista  of  the  BdklL'a,  with  the  snowy  summits  of  Kenlsdi 

'  NiDt  Vfm  AWlMa,  nlw  baa  •  notioe  haaAMaimf  lOtld  Syrien  woA  Damaae. 

of  Mojdel ;  Tab.  Rvr.  ed.  Kf-lilor  p.  20.  Wicn  1858. 

>  SceUen,  KelsoD,  Berlin  165i,  I.  p.      ^  E.  G.  Schuls  paased  this  way  in  1847, 

268.  wHli  Philip  Wolfe.   Tba  latter  ipeakt  of 

•  Trov.  pp.  8,  31.  this  stnicftirr  ns  "the  ruins  of  a  heathen 

*  Dr  Hogg  in  1833  menttons  it  as  "  a  temple ;"  Kcise  ins  Gclubte  Land,  p.  187. 
large  casteuiated  building;**  Visit  etc.  II.  They  did  not  visit  it. 

]k  tJn.  l)r  E.  Smith  in  \Mi  <5jioaks  of  Mej'       *  Dr  De  Forest  in  .Tonm.  of  Am.  Orien- 

del  'Anjar  as  perhaps  a  tliird  of  a  mile  tal  Soc.  Vol.  III.  p.  3G3.    Dr  De  Forest 

^■taiit  ftom  the  road,  "  with  the  rnined  had  already  visited  this  ruin,  as  well  as 

tower  on  tlic  hill  buck  of  it."    So  l:ite  r*  that  at  Mejdel ;  nnd  nl«i  th'"  loss  ijnpor- 

18r*l,  Kroraer  mentions  thcM  ruins  as  those  tant  remains  not  tar  Irom  liummarali  aud 

of  **  ft  efai^pvobaU/iMtiiv  on  ancient  *Aiihj ;  ibid.  pp.  861, 868. 
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and  Sunnin  near  at  hand  on  the  left,  and  the  glittering  heights 
above  the  cedarH  in  the  distance,  there  were  other  matters  of 
interest  close  around  us.  Below  us  in  the  northeast  were  the  ruins 
of  'Anjar,  and  the  great  fountain  beyond. '  From  the  latter  a 
large  stream  flowed  off  first  W.  N.  W.  and  tiien  swept  roimd 
soatiiweBt  to  join  the  Lltiny.  The  range  of  hifls  <m  which  the 
temple  stands,  sinln  down  into  a  line  of  low  Tells ;  on  and 
aroiuid  the  northeminost  of  wliich  lies  the  villageteCfrNeby  Za'tUr 
with  ft  eonspieoons  Wely.''  The  road  from  Damascus  to  Beiritt 
is  seen  issuing  from  Wady  Harir  and  passing  obliquely  across 
the  plain  on  the  north  of  Mejdel.  It  reaclics  the  Iti  idire  over  the 
stream  from  Neba'  'Anjar  in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  iV(»iu 
Wady  Ilarir.  This  bridge  is  called  Dar  Zi  iiiun  from  an  adja- 
cent village  ;  and  the  river  is  already  too  dee])  to  be  forded.' 
The  road  then  leaves  BOrr  EMs  on  the  right  ;  and  after  forty 
minutes  fiom  the  said  hridge,  and  ten  minutes  beyond  el-Meij,  the 
Lf  tfiny  is  crossed  by  a  low  bridge  of  three  eiches.  The  water  is 
deep  and  of  a  dayey  colour.  The  road  hc^ i  n s  to  ascend  the  monn* 
•tain,  passing  through  the  village  of  Mekseh  on  the  first  ascent^ 
an  hour  from  the  bridjre  of  the  Litanv.  Ten  minutes  further 
up,  the  road  from  Zahleh  comes  in  ;  and  twenty  minutes  above 
the  junction  is  tlie  Khan  el-Mureijat.  At  the  fx)t  of  the 
mountain,  further  south,  is  the  large  viilai^e  Kfibl)  Elius  ;  and 
ten  minutes  above  it  is  the  castle  of  the  same  name,  said  to  havo 
been  built  by  the  celebrated  Druse  chieftain,  Fakhr  ed-Din, 
A  rough  path  up  the  mountain  leads  in  forty  minutes  ii9pMfe 
castle  to  ShOklf  etb-Thaur,  a  spot  so  called  from  tibs  figOrislmF 
bull,  which  is  cut  on  the  north  side  of  a  detaclicd  rock  at  flu^ 
foot  of  a  rugged  precipice.  The  figure  is  five  &et  high,  and  the 
body  eight  feet  long.  From  this  point,  a  further  ascent  of  forty 
minutes  brings  the  traveller  into  the  usual  Beirtlt  road  at  the 
top  of  the  mountain.* 

Keturning  from  the  teni}»le  to  Mejdel,  we  left  at  4.20  for 
'Anjar.  After  twenty-five  minutes  we  crossed  the  Damascus 
and  BeirClt  road  ;  and  came  at  5  o'clock  to  the  ruins  of  'Anjar. 
They  lie  upon  a  slope,  where  the  high  narrow  plain  sinks  down 

'  Bearings  from  tho  tonple  of  Meydel:  846*.  JedHiMhSSr.  Meknh  818*.  Kbia 

Mrjdel  S.    Khun  at  mouth  of  Wady  Harir  eI>Miv)eirflt  808°.    K&bb  EMkn  303°.  el- 

&  £.  by  £.  'Anjar,  rniiL  N.  fiO^  E.  Nob*'  Men  288°.   EitAbl  269%   Mejdel  194°. 

'j^jM>  N.  6S*  E.  Neby  Za*Ar  181*.  DIr  Zeinte  144*.  *Anjar, 

•  This  Wol y  is  naid  to  be  huilt  out  ofthe  ruin,  11 3 

ndmof  uaodeiU  temple,  with  Mitxfiban  *  DrDe  Forest  in  Joum.  of  the  Am. 

and  odMT  nemdna  rooM  about;  m>  B.  Orient  Sooi  III.  pp.  SftTt,  366L — ^Dr  Do 

Hiiv's  Itolition,  IT.  pp.  88)  84.    Mtler  Forest  descended  from  th(>  toinplc  of  .Mej- 

£rdk.  XVn.  p.  182.  del  towards  the  west,  and  came  in  an  hour 

*  W.  M.  Thomaon  fat  Bibliodi.  Saei.  to  Ihe  littny,  by  tho  villflgo  of  Ettflbl; 
1B48,  p  760.— From  this  bridge,  in  1844,  and  in  an  Iwnraad  ft  half  mm  to  Kftbb 
Dr  Smith  took  the  following  bearings:  £ii&ik 

M&dlakdi  beyond  Zdilah  8*.  Bfiir^s 
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rapidly  northwards  to  the  lower  alluvial  tract  along  tho  river 
from  NeW  'Anjar.  Here  are  the  lemains  of  the  ivaUs  sod 
towen  of  a  fortified  citj  ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  a  large  dtadeL 
Its  ioftta  IB  nearly  a  square  with  eight  or  nine  towers  on  each 
side^  The  wall  was  built  externally  of  hewn  stones,  some  of 
them  large,  and  all  well  dressed.*  They  are  now  mostly  fallen 
down  ;  and  the  ruins  of  wall  and  towers  still  mark  the  former 
line.  We  measured  the  wall  on  the  north,  which  is  the  shorter 
side.  The  len«:;tli  is  nearest  tliree  hundred  and  thirty-five  yards, 
or  somewhat  less  than  one  fifth  of  a  mile.  The  longer  side  we 
estimated  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  There  are  no  remains  of 
buildings  within  the  enclosure,  except  slight  foundations ;  among 
which  we  stumbled  upon  three  cdumns,  and  thm  may  be  more. 
The  dwellings  wers  probably  built  of  small  broken  stones,  as  at 
the  present  day ;  and  many  such  stones  are  scattered  around. 
The  fortification  would  afford  room  for  a  large  population  ;  and  a 
still  larger  number  may  have  dwelt  outside  of  the  walls.  The 
wliolc  reminded  me  strongly  of  the  citadel  of  Banias  ;  though  this 
at  'Anjar  covers  a  larger  extent  of  ground,  and  its  towers  i)erhap8 
were  less  massive. — The  place  had  its  supply  of  water  fn)m  tho 
great  fountain  fifteen  minutes  distant ;  the  waters  of  wdiich  were 
probably  elevated  in  a  high  reservoir,  and  so  conducted  to  tho 
town  and  ibrtress. 

In  the  history  of  the  crusaders  we  read^  that  in  the  summer 
of  A.  D.  1176,  while  Saladin  was  ocouined  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aleppo,  king  Baldwin  IV.  made  an  expedition  from  Bidon 
into  the  Biika'a.  Crossing  mount  Lebanon,  he  came  to  a  place 
situated  in  a  fertile  tract  with  abundant  fountains,  called  Men- 
ftaara  (Meshghrtrah)  ;  thence  descended  to  the  valley  car  (el- 
Bukd'a),  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  which  was  held  to 
be  the  ancient  Iturea.  In  this  jilain  they  came  to  a  place,  the 
modern  name  of  which  was  Amegarra,  surrounded  by  strong 
walls,  and  exhibiting  in  its  edifices  many  tokens  of  its  andent 
splendour.  Some  held  it  to  be  Palmyra  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
question,  that  it  was  'Anjar,  or  as  tiie  Arabs  tiien  wrote  it,  'Ain 
el-Jflrr.  Here  the  crusaders  plundered  and  burned  at  their 
leisure ;  the  inhabitants  having  all  fled  to  tlie  mountains.* 

'Anjar  is  mentioned  likewise  by  Abulfcda  in  connection  with 
the  fountain.  He  writes  the  name  'Ain  el-.Turr  ;  from  which  in 
popular  usage  has  come  the  form  'Anjar.  lie  says  there  aro 
here  "  great  ruins  of  stones."  '    Yet  although  the  ruins  He 

'  Aooordio^  to  Barckbardt,  the  wall  'Ain  el-Jurr  there  are  great  rains  of  sttnei. 

twelve  feet  thick ;  Trav.  p.  8. — Mr  It  is  sitnated  a  long  day's  journey  to  tin 

Thomson  gives  the  number  of  towers  at  south  of  Ba'albek.    Near  it  is  a  villnge 

thir^two;  Biblioth.  Sac.  1848,  p.  761.  called  el-Mejdel ;  and  it  lies  oa  the  road 

*  Wia  lyr.  21.  IL  Tueb  in  Zcitschr.  leading  from  Ba*ii]bek  to  VTmij  eC-Tehn. 
d  UMMgUlL  Gea.  IV.pbSld.  Bitter  XVII.  From 'Aiu  el-Jurr  spriiig!*  a  ^Tcat  river, 
pi.  280.  that  runs  into  the  Buka'a."   Comp.  p.  i^d. 

*  TaU  Syr.  ed.  Kuhlor,  p.  80 1  <*At 
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Within  fifteen  minutes  of  the  great  Beirtit  and  Damascus  road, 
and  in  full  view,  Seetzcn  and  Burckhardt  were  the  first  travel- 
lers to  visit  and  describe  them  ;  and  verj'few  have  done  it  since.* 

As  early  as  December,  1847,  I  was  led  conjecturally  to  con- 
nect iheie  lemainB  with  the  ancieiLt  CftoJoif  WMler  Lebanon^ 
mentioned  by  Josephns.*  The  historian  lelates  that  Pompey 
marching  southwaids  from  his  winter-quarters,  probably  at  or 
near  Antioch,  about  B.  C.  63,  demolished  the  citadel  that  was 
at  Apamea  on  the  Orontes  (now  Kfil'at  el-Mudik)  ;  passed 
through  the  cities  Hcliopolis  (Ba'albek)  and  Chalch  ;  and,  cross- 
ing the  mountain  which  shuts  in  Calesyria,  proceeded  from 
Pella  to  Damascus.^  Of  this  Cbalcis,  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Men- 
n«Bus,  already  mentioned  above  under  Abila,  was  then  lord.* 
Straho  likewise  speaks  of  Ghalcis  in  connection  with  Heliopolis, 
as  sabject  to  the  same  Ptdemy/  This  Ptolemy  was  saooeeded 
by  his  son,  the  earlier  Lysamas ;  whose  possessions,  after  his 
murder  by  Antony,  were  &rmed  by  Zenodonis,  as  already 
xehited.'  Many  years  later,  the  emperor  Claudius  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  51,  bestowed  Chalcis  on  Ilerod,  a  brother 
of  tlie  elder  [Herod]  Agrippa  witli  the  title  of  king ;  and  gave  him 
also  the  oversight  of  tlie  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  right  of 
appointing  the  high  priests/  After  his  death,  about  A.  D.  48, 
Chalcis  went  to  his  nephew,  the  younger  Agrippa,  mentioned  in 
the  book  of  Acts.'  £te  held  it  during  fom  years ;  and  was  then 
transferred,  with  the  title  of  king,  to  the  provinces  formerly 
held  by  Philip,  his  father's  uncle,  and  afterwards  by  his  father, 
viz.  Batanea,  Trachonitis,  Abilene,  and  others.'  The  fiirther 
fortunes  of  Chalcis  are  unknown. 

The  preceding  notices,  and  especially  the  march  of  Pompey, 
go  to  show,  that  Chalcis  under  Lebanon  was  situated  in  tho 
Buku  a  south  of  Ba  albek."*  Its  probable  connection  with  Abila 
also  implies  a  position  near  the  passes  of  Anti-Lebanon.  All 
these  circumstances  point  to  the  strong  fortien  at  'Aiyar  as  the 

'  S^^eteen,  Reisen  T.  p.  262.  Burckhardt  §§  17,  IS.  p.  766.   It  is  hence  probable 

p.  8.  Lord  Lindsay  in  1887,  Letters  IL  p.  that  Strabo's  plain  of  Marayas  was  th* 

8711.  W.  K  TliamaoB  in  Blbllotfa.  Swx  BttkA'*;  and  tlm  tiie  Chakto  of  tb*  Itttar 

Kov.  18iR,  p  761.    The  spot  is  a1s4~>  men-  paMago  is  the  same  with  dl9  fW^^^^i 
tioned  iu  Dr  Smith's  maniucript  Journal,       *  See  above,  p.  488. 
1844;  and  b  merely  named  I^P.  Wolfe      '  J<ml  Antt  IS.  S.  1.  ib.  19.  a  1, 8, 

in  1847,  n.  187.  ib.  20.  1.  8. 

*  Jos.  B.  J.  1.  9.  2,  ii  inrb  Tf  Atfidif^  *  Jos.  B.  J.  8.  IS.  1.— Acts  26,  la  c.  26. 
XoKkIs.    Antt  14.  7.  4.  *  Joa.  Antt  80.  7. 1. 

*  Joa.  Antt  14.  .3.  2.  There  was  another  ancient  Chalcis, 

*  See  above,  p.  483. — Jos.  Antt  14.  7,  now  Kinneserin,  a  few  miles  south  of 
4.    B.  J.  1.  9.  2.  Aleppo;  Abulfed.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  U7.  lto< 

'  Strabo  16.  2.  10.  p.  7i>3.   Strabo  here  land  pointed  out  the  distinction  between 

mentions,  that  this  Ptolemy  WHS  in  posses-  the  two  cities ;  Pala^st  p.  31i>.  Cellarias 

•ion  of  the  plain  MarayM  and  tha  noun-  oonfaoDded  tham  ;  Notit.  (Mh.  IL  pp^  868^ 

tidnous  tract  of  the  Itoraans;  aoo^  i^i'i  364. 
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remains  of  the  ancient  Chalcia.  Nor  are  there  any  other  like 
remains  in  all  the  vaUey,  which  oan  be  referred  to  it* 

From  the  ruin  of  'Anjar,  we  eame  io  fifteen  nmmtee  due  east 
to  the  great  fcnntain,  Neba'  'Aiyar,  at  the  foot  of  Antt-Lehanon ; 
called  also  flcmietimee  Birket  'Aiyar,  as  rising  in  a  small  leeervonr 
or  pool.  Here  we  found  our  tent  already  pitched  some  rods 
below  the  fountain,  on  ^ecn  p^ass,  in  the  meadow-like  tract, 
through  which  the  copious  river  already  cuts  its  way  in  a  deep 
winding  channel."  The  fountain  is  (juite  large  ;  not  as  abun- 
dant indeed  as  those  of  Fijeh  and  Tell  el-Kfidy  ;  but  nearly  or 
quite  equal  to  that  at  B4niAs.  It  issues  just  at  the  foot  of 
Anti-Lebanon ;  but  yet  high  enough  above  the  low  plain  to 
drive  some  half  a  doaen  milb.  The  strata  of  the  monntain  here 
dip  under  the  plain ;  and  the  water  boils  up  in  its  Birhehj  which 
is  lined  with  masonry,  just  in  front  of  the  dip.  From  this  pool 
the  river  descends  ui)on  the  mills,  and  then  rushes  away  to  the 
alluvial  tract  below  ;  where  its  course  at  first  is  W.  N.  W.  The 
water  is  limpid  and  fine.  Ruins  of  walls  and  foundations  of 
large  hewn  stones  are  seen  around  the  pool.  There  may  once, 
perhaps,  liave  been  a  temple  here  ;  though,  possibly,  these  may 
be  the  ruins  of  an  elevated  reservoir  for  raising  the  wator,  so  as 
to  conduct  it  to  the  neig^ibouring  town  and  fortress. 

Neba'  'Anjar  is  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  partially 
intermitting  fountain.  Burckhardt  was  told  by  the.  peqple  of 
the  mills,  that  the  water  stops  at  certain  periods,  and  resumes 
its  issue  from  under  the  rock  eight  or  ten  times  in  a  day."* 
According  to  Mr  Tliomson  "  there  Is  at  all  times  a  large  stream 
boiling  up  ;  but  at  irregular  ]>eri(xls  there  is  a  sudden  and  great 
increase  of  water;  sometimes  only  once  a  day  ;  while  at  other 
times  the  increase  occurs  six,  eight,  or  even  ten  times  a  day."* 
We  also  made  inquiry ;  and  the  reply  was,  that  the  fimntain 
never  wholly  intermits  ;  but  varies  every  few  hours  in  the  quan- 
tity it  sends  £>rth.  Still,  as  no  traveller  has  peisooaUj  observed 
the  phenomenon,  and  the  reports  vary,  the  question  arose  in  my 
iiiind,  whether,  after  all,  the  occasional  rise  of  water  in  the 
Birkeli  is  ])erha|)s  anything  more,  than  would  naturally  occur 
on  shutting  it  oil  suddenly  from  one  or  more  of  the  mills.* 

'  The  mum  of  the  remarks  in  the  text  of  Mcjdel  W.  S.  W.    'Anjar,  the  ruins,  W. 

may  be  found  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  Znhlch  N'.  20    W.     Neby  Z  i'ur,  W«^y 

for  Feb.  1848,  pp.  90,  91 ;  with  a  further  and  villnfrc,  N.  CO"  W.  Ijui.  di:,t. 

reference  to  the  fnilyoct  in  tbn  same  work  for  *  Trav.  p.  9. 

Not.  ISiB,  pb  761.— Bitter  UkewiM  main-  *  la  BibUoth.  Sao.  1848,  ppi  760,  7G1. 

taim  the  UmtStj  dt  'Anjar  wiA  Chalcis ;  *  So  far  as  I  know,  the  fountain  ha« 

Erdk.  XVIL  pp.  185-187.   Yet  mistaking  been  described  ouly  by  Rorckhardt  and 

my  langiiage  in  oneplaoe  (p.  761)  for  that  W.  M.  Thomaoo ;  aeo  the  two  next  pi«- 

orMr  lliomeon,  he  ernmeoiidyaaeribesto  eedfaig  notes.  Sortwn  martioiBaitlidkm; 

the  bitter  the  6r.->-t  suggestion  nf  Chiilris.  Uo'iMni  I   p.  26flL    Gompi.  BiUer,  mUL, 

*  Bearing  from  Meba'  'Atyar :  Temple  XVII.  p.  181. 
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Alndfeda  speaks  of  the  streftm  from  NeW  'Anjar  as  ''a  laige 
nver  that  runs  into  the  Bokd'a."  *  As  he  nowhere  else  alludes 
to  a  river  in  the  Bnka'a,  it  would  seem  that  he  held  this  foun- 
tain to  be  the  liead  of  the  Litany,  in  the  same  manner  that  he 
describes  the  Barada  as  8prin<;ing  i'rom  Fijeh  ;  regarding  not  the 
remotest,  but  the  most  copious  ibuntain  as  the  source  of  tlie 
river.'  The  stream  from  Neba'  'Anjar,  enhirged  by  the  waters 
of  the  two  lesser  fountains  further  north,  is  usually  much  larger, 
at  the  junctioii,  than  that  of  the  LttAiiy ;  the  more  northern 
Bonroes  which  in  summer  heoome  edbamted  m  the  phun.' 
Keha'  'Ai^ar  Is  regarded  hy  the  natives  as  the  sooioe  of  the 
river.* 

At  this  place  a  branch  of  the  great  alluvial  plain  of  the 
Bukd'a  runs  up  between  the  southern  line  of  hills  and  another 
which  (as  we  shall  see)  begins  further  north  ;  it  reaches  quite  to 
the  base  of  Anti-Lebanon  ;  and  thus  forms  an  outlet  for  the 
stream  from  the  fountains.  I  am  not  aware,  that  the  elevation 
of  this  portion  of  the  BQkfi'a  has  ever  been  ascertained.  That 
^Zahleh,  two  and  a  half  honis  distant,  is  given  by  Dr  De  Forest 
at  l^ree  thousand  and  seventy-one  feet hy  Bnssegger  at  three 
thousand  and  ninely-three  English  feet  so  that  at  Neba'  'Anjar 
the  elevation  cannot  well  be  over  three  thousand  feet.  Hence  it 
would  follow,  that  'Ain  Barada,  in  the  plain  of  Zebedany,  is 
only  some  six  liuudred  feet  higlier  than  Neba'  'Anjar  in  the 
Bdka'a.  The  level  of  the  Bnka'a  rises  gradually  towards  the 
north  almost  to  Lebweh  ;  and  its  elevation  at  the  water-shed,  as 
compared  with  the  barometrical  measurement  at  Ba'albek, 
oannot  he  Im  than  Ibnr  thousand  feet  ahove  the  sea.  In  its 
general  chuacter,  therefore,  this  great  valley  is  a  vast  and  lofty 
mountain  cleft,  eight  or  nine  miles  wide  ;  and  the  summits  hy 
which  it  is  shut  in,  as  viewed  from  its  pkdn,  have  ftom  three  to 
four  thousand  feet  less  of  altitude^  than  as  seen  from  the  Medi- 
terranean and  its  shores. 

Wednesday,  June  9th. — The  river,  as  it  flowed  by  our  tent, 
was  running  in  a  channel  eiglit  or  ten  feet  deep,  with  peqiendic- 
uiar  banks ;  and  was  not  e^isiiy  fordable.  In  order  to  proceed 
northwards  we  returned  to  the  mills,  and  there  forded  the 
stream,  which  was  rushing  down  in  several  channels.  Leaving 
the  mills  at  6.35,  we  kept  along  the  ibot  of  Anti*Lehanon ;  and 

'  Tab.Syr.p.  20.  See  Abov*, p. 496. n. 8.  «  SoDr  Smith, BibL Bm.  Ut  edit  HL 

'  For  this  principle,  an  applied  In  the  App.  p.  143. 

cnse  of  the  Bariula,  >iec  above,  p.  477 ;  *  Ms.  Letter. 

abo in  tiM  case  of  tlu>  .i< <r<iaii,  pp.  412, 418  '  Rnsaeggei^  Bedflofttlon  b  2900  Puit 


'Ai^ar,  in  Scpu  tnber,  as  having  "  more  those  of  Mr  Porter  with  Hat  MMvdd,  MOn 
than  triple  the  volume  of  water  of  tbj  Li-  to  ]»■  u  }inn<lrcd  feet  or  IIMJIiB  glMtitf  J  IM 
t&njr  i"  p.  8.    So  too  Mr  Bobsoa's  Notes.      ubovo,  p.  453,  u.  6. 
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came  at  6.55  to  Ncba'  Shemsin,  tlie  otlier  chief  fountain  in  this 
region.  This,  tliough  not  more  than  one  third  as  large  as  Neba' 
'Anjar,  is  yet  a  fine  fountain.  It  bursts  forth  under  strata  of 
rocks,  which  dip  under  the  plain  at  an  angle  of  45**  or  more ; 
and  flows  off  into  the  low  allayial  tract  to  join  the  stream  firam 
'Anjar.  On  the  south  side  of  the  fountain  are  ike  square  foun- 
dations of  some  nide  modem  structure.  About  half  an  hour 
further  north  is  another  smaller  fountain,  called  Neba'  Beida. 
It  lies  wost  of  our  road  ;  and  was  said  to  bo  only  a  fourth  part 
as  large  as  Nclia'  Shemsin.  Its  small  stream  niDs  also  to  the 
river  from  'Anjar.  These  three  foimtaios  were  all  we  could  hear 
of  in  the  region  of  'Anjar.' 

As  we  advanced,  there  was  on  our  left,  at  7.15,  a  high  Tell, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  standing  isolated  in  the  plain.  Half 
a  mile  north  of  it  hegins  another  lange  of  hills,  lying  paiallel  to 
the  base  of  Anti-Lebanon,  similar  to  those  south  of  Mejdel ; 
and,  like  them,  shutting  in  a  narrow  and  elevated  valley.  These 
hills  continue,  with  some  little  interruption  and  irregularity  near 
N('V)y  8hit,  all  the  way  to  Ba'albek,  where  they  disappear  ;  that 
place  being  situated  just  at  their  northern  extremity.  Their 
general  direction,  like  that  of  Anti-Lehanon,  is  about  N.  E.  by 
N.    Our  course  to-day  was  nearest  N.  40°  E. 

At  7.35,  Zahleh,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  was  seen 
in  a  line  with  the  south  end  of  the  tange  of  hills.  We  soon 
after  struck  a  great  road,  coming  down  fiom  Zehedfiny  to  Kefr 
Zebad  just  before  us,  and  passing  on  around  the  southern  hill  to 
join  the  Beirdt  road  below  Mekseh.  This  is  a  branch  of  the  road 
already  mentioned  as  leading  across  the  mountain  from  Zebedany 
to  Zahleh.'  At  8  o'clock  we  reached  Kefr  Zebad.  This  village, 
like  our  road,  lies  on  the  east  of  the  line  of  hills,  within  the 
narrow  higher  valley,  which  is  here  drained  towards  the  south. 
The  hills  on  the  left  are  high  in  this  part ;  and  on  one  of  them, 
a  coiucal  point  called  Jebd  esh->Sha'ir,  are  said  to  be  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  building ;  but  no  columns.  At  S  J20  the  small 
village  of  'Ain  was  on  our  right."  The  next  place  is  Kusdyeh, 
a  large  village  at  the  top  of  tlie  acclivity,  opposite  to  the  water- 
shed of  the  narrow  valley.  We  passed  through  it  at  8.55.  On 
the  hill  side  to  the  left,  above  the  village,  are  the  foundations,  and 
one  or  two  courses  of  the  walls  of  some  structure  apparently 
ancient,  about  forty  feet  long  by  twenty  wide.  The  stones  are 
well  dressed  ;  and  may  perhaps  be  the  remains  of  a  small 
temple.    There  is  do  appearance  of  columns.    At  Kusciyeh  the 

'  Btirckliarrlt  speaks  of  a  fourth  foan-  '  So©  abore,  p.  486. 

tain,  which  he  h*>urd  of  but  did  not  vU^'  *  Dr  De  Fofwt  MW  at  'Ain  aCorintfaiail 

«till  an  hour  furthor  north  ;  p.  9.    It  may  cnpital,  and  some  antiipio  hewn  stoow; 

txigt  in  one  of  the  villages ;  but  has  no  Juuru.  of  Am.  Or.  Soc.  IIL  p.  360. 

cotmacitioD  vitb  'Aiyv. 
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direct  road  from  Zebeddny  to  Zahleb  comes  down  from  Anti- 
LebanoDy  and  passes  on  through  a  notch  in  the  line  of  hills  into 
the  great  plain.' 

At  9.15  tliere  was  on  our  left  a  deep  gap  in  the  line  of  hills, 
through  which  we  bad  a  fine  view  of  the  great  plain  below.  In 
it,  just  in  the  nook  of  the  hills  beneath  us,  was  the  \illagc  of 
Hashraush  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dist^t  ;  said  to  have  near  it  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  structure.  We  came  at  9.25  to  the  vilhige 
of  Deir  el-GhQzal,  lying  liigh  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  line  of 
hills  ;  or,  rather,  on  a  ridge  between  two  of  the  hills  ;  while  from 
it  a  Wady  nins  down  steeply  westwards  to  the  BOk&'a.  Just 
out  of  the  Tillage  and  ahove  it,  lookinff  down  into  the  deep 
Wady  and  oat  over  the  great  plson,  are  me  massiTe  foundations 
of  an  ancient  temple,  with  fragments  of  two  large  columns. 
Many  of  the  stones  of  the  temple  have  rolled  far  down  into  the 
valley.  Among  these  is  a  small  altar,  with  an  inscription  only 
just  legible  enough  to  see  that  it  was  in  Greek.  Here  we  stopped 
twenty  minutes. 

Setting  off  again  at  9.45,  our  gcnenil  course  still  N.  40°  E. 
we  came  at  10  o'clock  to  Ba'ith,  a  small  village  on  a  lower  hill.' 
Beyond  it  the  water-bed  of  this  northern  part  of  the  higher 
narrow  plain  turns  W.  N.  W.  and  passes  out  into  the  Bfikft'a. 
We  crossed  it  at  10.10 ;  it  is  called  Wady  Sahrir.  The  hills 
now  continue  as  low  spurs  running  out  fix)m  Anti-Lebanon,  and 
terminating  sometimes  in  bluffs.  Crossing  these  spurs  we  came 
at  10.35  to  Masy,  situated  on  a  like  hill.  Here,  just  west  of  the 
village,  are  the  remains  of  a  mosk,  which  seems  anciently  to  have 
been  a  church  ;  some  say  of  St.  John,  but  I  do  not  know  on 
what  authority.  There  are  columns  measuring  twenty-nine 
inches  in  diameter ;  and  at  the  southwest  comer  is  a  stone  with 
a  Latin  inscription ;  but  so  illmble  that  we  could  make  out 
nothing  except  the  name  now  had  before  us 

the  lower  portion  or  Httle  ])lain  of  Wady  Yahfilfeh.  Beyond  it 
we  could  see  our  road  to  ^eby  Shit  crossing  a  higher  ridge  ninning 
out  from  Anti-Lebanon,  and  terminating  in  a  nigh  Tell  west  of 
the  road  ;  the  course  of  tliis  latter  being  about  N.  N.  E.  On  tho 
right,  Wady  Yahfilfeh  was  seen  breaking  down  through  the  low 
outer  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon  by  a  wiKl  gorge. 

Leaving  Masy  at  11  o'clock,  we  descended  steeply  into  the 
little  plain  of  Wady  Tahfftfeh ;  and  came  at  11.10  to  its  protty 
stream,  here  tolerably  lar^e,  and  well  used  up  for  irrigation. 
The  road  follows  up  the  right  bank  of  the  stream  almost  to  the 
viUage  of  YahfCtfehy  sitoatM  near  the  month  of  the  gorge ;  and 

•  See  above,  p.  4SS.  umna Jouru-  of  Am.  Or.  Soc  III.  p. 

*  Here  Dr  De  Forest  found  "  amall  Co<  MQl 
linthiaa  capitaU  wid  fragmento  of  oo^ 
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then  turns  up  a  valley  towaidB  the  north.  Having  no  guide  we 
mistook  the  way,  and  climbed  the  hill  diiecUy  without  a  ])ath; 
but  came  to  the  road  again  about  forty  rods  west  of  the  village. 
We  now  crossed  the  high  ridge  before  us,  having  the  liigh  Tell 
on  our  left  ;  and  descending  and  crossing  a  deep  valley  on  the 
other  side,  running  out  N.  by  W.  we  ascended  to  Iseby  81iit  on 
our  right,  reaching  it  at  12.15.  Here  we  looked  round  for  a 
shady  place  for  luuch  and  rest ;  and  ^diug  an  unoccupied 
house  newly  whitewashed,  we  iiodk  possession  of  the  porch,  and 
made  ourselyes  oomfinrtable.  The  owner  saw  us,  and  kept 
watch  at  a  distance.  It  seems  the  Tuikish  officers  take  posses- 
sion of  houses  when  they  please,  and  compel  the  people  to  serve 
them.  The  owner  therefore  kept  thus  aloof ;  but  on  our  invita- 
tion he  came  and  sat  with  us,  and  made  us  quite  at  home. 

Neby  Shit  (Seth)  is  a  yury  large  village,  lying  half  way  up 
the  western  declivity  of  the  western  and  lowest  ridge  of  Anti- 
Lebanon.  Lower  down,  directly  north,  on  a  rocky  ledge  next 
the  plain,  lies  the  village  er-Bumady,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant. 
Below  it,  on  this  side  of  the  ledge,  is  a  deep  well  cultivated  val- 
ley running  out  southwest  to  the  BOkft'a.  The  village  of  Keby 
Shit  takes  its  name  from  a  conspicuous  Wely  of  the  "  Prophet 
Seth ; "  whose  body,  aooording  to  Muslim  tradition,  is  here 
deposited.  Near  by  is  a  good  mosk.  The  view  from  this  villap^o 
is  extensive  towards  the  north  along  the  great  valley  ;  while 
o|)])osito  is  Lebanon  with  its  rugged  sides  and  snow-crowned 
summits. 

Here  at  Neby  Shit  comes  in  one  of  the  main  roads  leading 
from  Zebedany  to  Ba'albek.  It  has  already  been  described  from 
Zehedftny  as  mr  as  to  Sfirghfiya.*  Thence  it  follows  down  the 
stream  of  Wady  Hauia  (or  B<l^g;h&ya)  half  an  hour,  to  its  junction 
with  the  stream  coming  down  Wady  Ma'rabtln  from  the  north- 
east ;  wliich  latter  is  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge.  The  village 
of  Ma'nibtln  is  situated  a  large  half  hour  up  this  valley,  in  a 
meadow-like  basin  with  many  fruit  trees  ;  similar  to  the  plains 
of  Zebedany  and  Sfirghnya,  with  which  it  lies  nearly  in  the 
same  line.  Below  the  junction,  the  valley  takes  the  name  of 
Wady  i'alifiifeh,  which  cuts  its  way  through  the  western  ridge 
to  the  plain  helow  by  a  winding  rugged  chasm,  often  between 
precipices  and  eveiywheie  nanow.  Its  general  course  is  about 
northwest,  till  half  an  hour  from  Neby  Shit  it  turns  westward 
through  its  gorge  above  Yahfilfeh  to  the  plain.  The  road  fol- 
lows the  chasm  till  in  sight  of  Yahffdeh  ;  and  then  ascends  and 
crosses  the  ridge  to  Neby  Slut.  The  whole  distance  from  SClr- 
gh&ya  to  the  latter  village  is  about  two  hours  and  a  quarter.' 

^  S«e  above,  p.  486.       *  J.  L.  Purtcr,  iu  BibliuUi.  Sacra,  1854,  p.  6G0. 
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At  tills  point  too,  may  be  said  to  terminate  the  western  or 
outer  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon,  lying  west  of  the  plain  of  Zebedany, 
throuerb  which  also  Wadv  Yahfiifeh  has  broken  its  cliasm.  This 
ridge  thus  far  has  gradually  become  lower  and  lower ;  and  here, 
turning  more  to  the  northeast,  it  runs  into  and  unites  with  the 
next  and  higher  range,  that  of  BlM^n.  This  latter  is  strictly 
the  back-bone  of  Anti- Lebanon.  Running  here  about  N.  by  E. 
it  comes  out  to  the  Bllkft'a ;  and  Bk>wly  converging  with 
Lehanon  it  gmdaallj  ooatracts  the  breadth  of  the  BO^'a  in  its 
northern  part  beyond  Ba'albek. 

From  Neby  Shit  northwards,  the  eastern  part  (at  least  one 
fourth)  of  the  BOka'a  is  a  terrace  or  higher  plain,  sometimes 
with  hills,  IWng  along  the  base  of  the  eastern  mountains.  It  is 
skirted  on  the  west,  towards  tlie  lower  plain,  by  a  hne  of  hills  ; 
but  with  wide  openings  and  ina!iy  interruptions.  The  surface 
of  the  terrace  slopes  towards  the  west ;  but  is  irregular,  gravelly, 
and  almost  a  desert. 

We  set  o£P  from  Nehj  Shit  at  1.25,  and  made  a  great 
descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  Talley  nnder  Bumfidy ;  here  are 
froit  trees  and  other  cultivation.  Leaving  Bamftdy  on  its  hill 
above  us  on  the  left,  and  ascending  gradually,  we  came  ont  npon 
the  terrace,  and  proceeded  along  tlio  half  desert  plain  and 
among  the  hills.  At  2.45  the  rocky  and  desert  channel  of  Wady 
Shabat,  with  a  small  stream,  cut  its  way  down  through  the 
terrace,  by  a  very  deep  and  rugged  chasm  from  the  mountain  to 
the  lower  plain.  This  yalley  has  its  commencement  not  far 
from  Wady  Ma'rabtkn ;  and  a  more  northern  road  from  SOrghaya 
to  Ba'albek  leaves  the  Yahf Afth  road  at  the  bridge ;  passes  up 
Wady  Ma'mbfin  for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  then 
crosses  a  low  lidge  into  Wady  Shdbftt,  and  follows  down  the 
latter  for  a  time  northwest ;  when,  leaving  it  gradually  and  pass- 
ing over  naked  rocky  slopes,  it  joins  our  road  twenty  min- 
utes beyond  where  we  crossed  the  Wady.  We  came  to  this 
junction  at  3.05.  This  road  is  said  to  be  not  longer  than  that 
by  Neby  Shit ;  wliile  it  is  better  and  more  level,  though  less 
interesting  than  the  other.  There  are  no  rocky  hills  to  cross ; 
and  no  narrow  and  difficult  defiles  to  wind  throi^.* 

At  3.10  the  village  of  Bereit&n  bore  from  us  W.  by  N.  about 
a  mile  distant^  on  the  south  side  of  a  gap  in  the  line  of  hills. 
Here  are  many  ancient  sepulchres.  Keepmg  on  over  the  desert 
tract,  at  4  o'clock  another  deep  and  rugged  chasm,  like  the 
former,  passed  down  through  the  terrace,  called  here  Waily  et- 
Taiyibch,  Irom  a  village  further  down  between  the  hills ;  though 

•  J.  L.  Porter,  in  Brblioth.  Sacra,  18.'t,  Zebediitiy  tu  Ra'albck,  tliongh  hU  doscifl^ 
pp.  660,  661. — I  Buppoae  this  to  be  the  tioa  is  not  doiiaite ;  Lands  of  tho  Bibl% 
lonto  lij  wlileh  DrwOnntrimllodfhm  IL  ppw  875, 376. 
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w«'  lienrd  also  tlie  name  of  Wady  Hijrabun  applied  to  its  upper 
part.  At  4.35  there  was  a  fork  of  the  roiul  ;  one  bmnch  p»ing 
more  to  the  right  to  the  fountain  of  Ba'allK'k,  while  we  took  the 
other,  turning  down  more  to  the  left  through  an  0|)<.  li  gap- in  the 
bills.  In  the  bottom  of  this  gap  wo  pissed  at  4.45  the  little 
village  and  finmtain  of  'Ain  Buiday.  Following  now  the  base  of 
the  next  hill,  we  came  at  5  o'clock  to  the  town  of  Ba'allx'k, 
situated  at  the  northwestern  extremity  and  angle  of  the  high 
temoe  and  line  of  hills,  which  here  break  down  and  cease; 
while  an  arm  of  the  alluviaL  plain  runs  up  eastward  to  the 
fountain. 

The  road  which  wo  had  thus  taken  from  Masy  by  Neby  Shit, 
and  mdeed  auite  Irom  'Anjar,  had  virtually  led  us  out  of  the 
BOkft'a  :  so  uiat,  properly  speaking,  we  were  tiie  whole  day  long 
not  in  the  great  plain  at  all ;  hut  on  higher  ground  east  of  the 
line  of  hills.  Tms  smaller  side  valley  is  a  singular  formation ; 
and  may  I  n  said  to  extend  from  Wady  et-Teim  to  Ba'albek,  with 
interruptions  mainly  at  'Anjar  and  Neby  Shit.  The  great  plain 
itself,  as  seen  through  the  openings  in  the  hills,  is  superbly  rich 
and  beautiful  ;  a  «;eni  lymp;  deep  in  its  setting  of  iiiouiitaiiis, 
and  fringed  with  the  briUiant  snows  of  Lebanon.  The  Buka'a 
thus  far  is  everywhere  well  watered.  The  mountains  begin 
further  south  to  converge  and  make  it  narrower;  and  north 
of  Ba'albek  its  character  is  wholly  changed. 

From  Mfisj  northwards  there  is  another  road,  leading;  along 
the  western  base  of  the  line  of  liills,  and  of  course  skirtmg  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  great  plain.  ^  After  crossing  the  stream 
of  Yahfilfeh  it  ascends  a  steep  hill  ;  and,  leaving  the  village  of 
KOna  ten  minutes  on  the  right,  ])as8e8  along  a  shallow  valley 
west  of  the  high  Tell  mentioned  above  ;  and  reaches  in  forty-five 
minutes  a  place  of  quarries  and  excavated  tombs.  Fifteen 
minutes  further,  across  the  valley  running  out  below  Koby  Shit, 
is  the  Tillage  of  Sii'ln ;  and  m  twenty  minutes  more  the  road 
passes  west  of  and  under  Rllmddy.  Then  follows  TohshAr  in 
fifteen  minutes  ;  'Ain  el-Kuneisch  in  ten  minutes  more,  a  modem 
hamlet  on  the  left ;  and,  after  still  twenty-five  minutes  one  comes 
to  Bereitan.  Thenco  to  Taiyibeh  is  thirty-five  minutes  ;  at 
fortv-five  minutes  further  the  village  of  Dilris  is  ten  minutes 
on  the  left and  another  half  hour  brings  the  traveller  to  Ba'al- 
bek. 

'  This  road  was  taken  hy  Dr  Do  Forest  Znhloh  and  Ba'nlbck.  Near  tlii?  vninpo  it 
in  travelling  from  Ba'albek  to  'Amar;  what  might  seem  to  be  a  small  templei, 
Jotm.  of  Am.  Or.  Soo.  JTL  p|».  8S8,  860.  dmerihoihj  BnroUiftrdt  m  anrroandedby 
— Schnlx  rt  n!<n  fnll.iwcl  tlx-  snmo  road,  eight  beautiful  gMldt*  OOlmiins  ;  Trav.  pp. 
at  least  Irum  Sir'iu,  which  he  whtea  Za-  11, 12.  Bat,  aocoHiiurtoO.  Kichter,  the 
rain ;  IIL  p.  814.  oolvnas  mn  aiCKvhr  puuited  in  llie  grannd 

■  Ddris  ii  on  tha  direct  road  between  without  order,  and  one  or  more  of  Uwm 
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The  ancient  quarries  of  Ba'albek  are  in  the  western  base  of 
the  last  hill,  eight  or  ten  minutes  south  of  tlie  town  and  temples. 
Here  may  still  be  seen  the  raotle  of  quarrying  the  ordinary  stones 
used  fer  the  massive  structures  of  the  adjacent  city.  They  were 
ordinarily  hewn  ont  from  the  perpendicular  ftce  of  the  lock  in 
an  upright  position,  by  cutting  away  an  interval  of  ahont  six 
inches  Setween  them  and  the  rock  behind  and  at  the  sides; 
leaving  them  half  hewn  or  smoothed.  Many  such  stoneSy  so  - 
separated  except  at  the  bottom,  still  stand  there  like  massive 
square  pillars.  In  the  same  hill,  nearer  the  city,  are  several 
sepulchral  excavations. 

The  great  stone  of  all,  so  celebrated  by  travellers,  lies  in  a 
sUnting  position,  in  a  direction  from  east  to  west.  We  measured 
it  as  follows : 

FMt  b. 

Ldngth  •  •  08  4 

Width  17  a 

Height         .         .         .         .         *         14  7 

For  what  particular  spot  this  stone  was  intended,  it  is  diffionlt  to 
say ;  as  there  would  seem  to  be  no  place  for  it  in  the  plan  of  the 
present  stntoturea.   In  judging  of  it  as  it  now  lies,  the  actual 

dimensions  seem  absolutely  incredible.  A  person  approaching 
takes  for  granted  that  he  can  ])lace  his  hand  upon  the  top  of  it ; 
hut  findB  himself  on  trial  falling  short  by  at  least  one  half. 

On  the  low  ridge  or  swell  ])etween  this  last  hill  and  a  small 
knoll  perhaps  half  a  mile  further  north,  stand  the  two  larger 
temples.  The  ancient  city  wall  runs  from  their  southwestern 
comer  in  an  easterly  direetlonup  the  hill  to  near  its  top  ;^  thence 
northwards  down  the  hiU  and  nr  into  the  plain  which  extends 
towards  the  fountain ;  and  then  north  of  west  to  the  said  knoll. 
The  fourth  side  we  did  not  trace.  The  wall  was  £M:ed  with 
hewn  stones,  and  harl  square  towers  at  frequent  intervals.  The 
whole  constniction  reminded  me  much  of  the  walls  and  towers  at 
'Anjar  ;  except  that  the  area  here  enclosed  is  mueh  more  ex- 
tensive. The  walls  and  towertt  are  now  in  ruins  ;  and  the  modem 
town,  which  lies  mostly  on  the  cast  of  the  temples,  is  nothing 

bottom  upwards ;  forming  a  Mndim  Tar-  colnmns  fran  of  Mvm  l«m||^  flram  Bflf- 

hch  or  Wely;   p.  80.     So  too  Lt.  Col.  albek. 

Squire,  in  Walpole's  Travels  in  vHrioua  '  In  the  angle  formed  bj  the  city  wall 
Countries  of  th«  Emt,  p.  307.  The  like  on  thi«  bill,  fOTmerijr  gtood  the  Done  col- 
conclusion  is  expressed  still  more  definitely  nmn  d«»scribod  by  Pooocke  and  Wood ; 
and  strongly  by  De  Sanlcy;  Nurrut.  IJ.  p.  Pocoeke  II.  i,  p.  107.  Wood  p.  17.  It 
fi3<).  It  is  obvioody  tbe  same  stmcture,  had  already  been  overthrown  in  i  soaj 
which  Pocoeke  more  than  a  century  ago  Sx\mn<  in  Walpole's  Trivols  in  the  East,  p. 
speaks  of  as  *'  a  Mahometan  sepolchre  of  SOti.  The  rciuuins  uro  desi'ribcd  by 
■n  oct4igon  figure;"  ILL  Ik  108.  The  fiM  amky ;  NwtnllL  616  09. 
yoi.IIL-43 
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more  than  a  mean  village  of  larger  size'   Thaie  are  here  many 

trees  of  various  kinds,  especially  walnut  trees. 

The  larpce  and  beautiful  fountain  of  Ba'albek  iw  fifteen 
minutes  south  of  east  from  the  temples,  in  its  own  sweet  valley 
or  depression  in  the  plain  ;  which  here  runs  up  to  the  base  of 
Auti-Lebauon  on  the  north  of  the  hills  and  terrace.  The  whole 
Tale  is  rich  and  meadow-lihe. '  The  water  boils  in  seTeral 
plaoes ;  two  of  which  are  built  up  with  a  low  semicirciilar  wall 
On  the  stone-work  of  one  of  the  fbuntains  Maundrell  found  a 
Greek  inscription,  containing  the  name  of  a  Christian  bishop.* 
The  water  is  limpid  and  fine,  and  runs  off  murmunng  in  a  pretty 
river ;  as  large  })erhaps  as  the  stream  from  Neba'  Shemsin. 
Just  by  the  fountain  are  the  ruins  of  a  mosk,  witli  a  single 
row  of  columns  along  the  middle  ;  perhaps  once  connected  by 
arches  and  aiding  to  support  the  roof  On  the  north  side  is  a 
square  court.^  The  stream  from  the  fountain  passes  down  to 
the  temples.  Its  natural  channel  is  on  the  north  of  them ;  but 
branches  are  now  carried  along  also  on  the  south  of  the  temples, 
and  supply  water  for  several  mills.  The  whole  stream  is  after- 
wards exhausted  in  the  plain  by  irrigation ;  and  none  of  it 
reaches  the  Litany,  xmless  in  winter.  The  remotest  permanent 
source  of  the  Litany  is  understood  to  be  at  a  village  called 
Haushl>eh,  nearly  west  of  Ba'albek,  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon  ; 
and  the  stream,  an  hour  or  two  below  the  fountain^  is  about  half 
as  large  as  that  of  Ba'albek.* 

The  elevation  of  Ba'albek  above  the  sea,  is,  according  to 
Bussegser,  3496  Paris  feet ;  aooording  to  Schubert,  3572  Paris 
feet  ■   The  medium  is  3584  Paris  feet,  or  3769  &et  En^ish. 

We  pitched  our  tent  on  the  south,  oyeiagainst  t&  lesser 
temple,  and  opposite  to  the  usual  entrance  at  the  present  day. 
We  found  here  other  companies  of  travellers ;  and  among  them 
several  artists  diligently  occupied  in  sketching.  One  party  was 
encamped  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  large  court  of  the  great 
temple  itself;  and  we  regretted  that  we  had  not  done  the  same  ; 
having  yielded  rather  hastily  to  the  apparent  difficulty  of  bring- 
ing in  our  baggage  animals.  We  gave  ourselves  up  for  the 
evening  to  the  astSBishment  and  enjoyment  which  the  wonders 
of  the  scene  inspire ;  leaving  a  nu»e  caieM  examination  of  the 
details  until  the  next  morning. 

'  In  Burckliiirdf's  time  Ba'nlbok  ron-  the  sMo  of  Anti-Lebnnon :  Trav.  p.  16. 

tained  about  ae\'oiity  families  of  Metaiwileh,  Wo  neithiT  saw  it,  nor  heard  it  spoken  of. 
and  twenty-five  of 'Greek  Catholics;  p.  15.      *  So  Mr  Robhon,  who  luid  vilited  the 

There  luu  jnbMj  been  little  ohaoge  fountain,  mid  crossed  the  etreum  »m\e  dis- 

since.  tance  further  down.    Comp.  Bnrckhardt 

'  Miiundri  ll  Journ.  May  r.th,  ult.  Trav.  p.  10. 

•  The  j'liiiillor  I'oimtuiii  visited  by  F.nn^T<-      *  Huwicggor  Baisen  L  p*  702.  Schubert 

bardt,  wliicb  lie  calls  JClsh,  is  higher  up  ou  IIL  p.  322. 
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THE  TEHFLBS. 

The  iemplcR,  the  rains  of  which  now  constitate  the  wonder- 
ful attractioDB  of  Ba'albek,  are  two  in  number ;  the  greater  and 

the  lesser.'  The  former,  with  its  mapiificent  peristyle  anrl  vnst 
courts  and  portico,  extended  a  thousand  Ibet  in  lenn^th  from  cast 
to  Avest.  It  stands  upon  an  artificial  vaulted  j)latt()rm,  elevated 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  above  the  adjacent  country.  Besides 
the  dilapidated  ruins  of  the  courts  and  portico,  there  now  remain 
only  the  ox  aonthwestem  columns  of  the  lofty  peristyle ;  and 
tliese  are  stall  the  orownmg  glory  of  the  place.  The  lesser 
temple  stands  likewise  upon  its  own  sSmilar,  though  less  elevated 
platform.'  It  is  on  the  south  of  the  greater  temple  ;  is  parallel 
with  it  ;  and  its  front  is  a  few  feet  east  of  the  eastern  line  of  the 
great  ])eristyle.  It  had  no  court  ;  and  its  length  is  less  than  one 
fourth  i)art  of  that  of  the  greater  temple  with  its  courts.  It  was 
finished,  and  that  most  elaborately,  and  the  larger  portion  of  it 
still  remains  ;  while  not  improbably  the  larger  temple  was  never 
completed. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  describe  or  dwell  npon  the  plans  and 
noble  architecture  of  these  ruins.  All  I  wish  to  do  is,  in  the 
iGBwest  words,  to  present  such  a  sketch  as  will  enable  the  intelli- 
gent reader  to  gain  a  correct  general  idea  of  the  place  ;  and 
such  also  as  will  put  the  future  traveller  in  a  situation  at  once 
to  comprehend  the  outline  of  the  ruins,  and  thus  be  saved 
the  time  and  labour  of  studying  them  out  for  himself  without  a 
guide.  This  last  unfortunately  was  our  own  case.  We  had  with 
US  ManndreU's  work,  which  oontains  a  tcdeiafale  description  d  tibe 
lesser  temple,  but  luud^  n^m  to  the  gieater.  Yet,  since  the 
folios  of  Pooocke  and  Wood,  no  traveller,  with  the  exception  of 
Volney,  has  ever  given  a  plan  of  the  ruins,  nor  even  a  description 
of  their  main  parts  and  features.  We  examined  for  ourselves, 
without  plan  or  guide  ;  and  while  I  have  since  been  gratified  to 
find  our  results  as  to  the  plan  curresjx  jnding  entirely  with  those 
of  Wood  and  Dawkins,  yet  we  shouhl  have  been  great  gainers 
had  we  possessed  even  the  slightest  outline.  True,  whoever 
Tinte  Ba'albek  in  order  to  study  the  architecture  of  its  remains, 
will  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  splendid  and  costly  worb 
in  which  they  are  depicted.  But  such  is  not  the  object  of  most 
traTellers,  nor  was  it  ours.  I  insert  therefore  a  mere  outline  of 
the  original  ground-plan  of  the  two  temples,  as  reduced  by  Vol- 
ney  from  that  of  Wood  and  Dawkins ;  with  a  brief  description. — 

*  The  small  circular  temple  ftuthereait^  gardod  as  standin^T  ^ip^n  the  xaroc  pliitrnrm 
wiD  be  notioed  hereafter.  with  the  greato:  temple    BibliotU.  i>«c. 

*  IlhMMawtiiiMiben«rNOMiul!7n-  lS48kp.86b 
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The  main  material  is  everywliere  the  compact  Umestozie  of  ike 
region,  qvuinkd  from  the  adjacent  hills.' 

'  Wood  and  Dawkins  Ruins  of  Baal-  niMluaiients ;  and  I  give  in  the  text 
bee,  foL  Lond.  1757,  Plate  III.  Compu  thoM  of  Wood  and  I>ftirkiii%  except 
•bo  Vobej,  IL  p.  216.— We  made  ftir  wbere  «dMnrfM  ipodAid. 
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In  respect  to  the  general  plan,  it  must  everywhere  be  home 
in  mind,  that  many  parts,  and  especially  the  south  side,  have 
been  greatly  dinfigured  and  obscured  by  the  Saracenic  erections 
of  the  middle  ages  ;  when  the  whole  area  of  both  temples  was. 
concerted  into  a  Mtulim  fortrees.^ 

Thx  GhBBAT  Tbkpub. — ^Tho  eastern  front  presents  the  re- 
mains of  a  magnificent  PorHoOf  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
long,  flanked  at  each  end  by  a  square  tower  or  pavilion.  The 
floor  of  the  portico  is  elevated  some  twenty  feet  above  the 
ground  ;  and  the  wall  below  it  is  built  of  large  undressed  stones ; 
indicating  that  here  was  an  immense  flight  of  steps  leading  up 
into  the  portico.  These  however  have  wholly  disappeared  ;  hav- 
ing doubtless  been  employed  in  the  Saracenic  works. 

The  portico  was  about  thurty-seven  feet  in  deptL  It  had 
twelve  columns  in  fiont,  of  which  only  the  pedestals  now  remain.  . 
The  diameter  of  the  columns  was  four  feet  three  inches ;  with  an 
interval  of  nine  and  a  half  feet  between  them.  On  two  of  these 
pedestals  were  cut  (with  abbreviations)  the  following  inscrip- 
tionsy  copied  by  Wood  and  Dawkins,  bat  now  nearly  illegible.* 

T.  Magnii  JHU  OOkipaUemlt  pn  tdhOt  AfOtrnkU  Pit  Felieit  Augtuti  et 
juluB  Augmtat  maUrit  domkU  ncttri  eattrorum  Senaiui  patruB  ....  00- 
Iwnmrnm  dum  0ran$  in  muro  inkmSnata  mia  jmcwimi  m  voto  UbeiUi  on* 

imo  solvit. 

IL  Magnit  Diit  BieliupoUtania ....  oriis  domini  nottri  AMtnimt  PH 

Felicia  Augmti  et  JulifB  AugnM/R  matrijt  domini  no$tri  eastrorum  .  •  ,  , 
tUoniana  capita  eolumtMrum  dum  erant  in  muro  inlmninatantapwunia  •  •  • 

The  pavilions  at  the  ends  of  the  portico  are  bidlt  of  very  large 
stones ;  we  measured  the  size  of  <me  stone,  twenty-four  feet  five 
inches  long.  They  are  ornamented  on  the  outside  with  a  belt  or 
cornice  on  the  level  of  the  portico  ;  there  are  also  ])ila8ter8  at  the 
comers,  and  two  intervening  ones  on  the  sides.  In  front,  near 
the  bottom  of  each,  is  a  door  leading  to  the  vaults  beneath  the 
platf)rm.  The  top  of  each  paviHon  has  been  rebuilt  by  the 
Saracens.  On  the  same  level  with  the  portico  is  a  square  room 
in  each,  thirty-one  feet  wide  by  thirty-eight  feet  deep  ;  and 
entered  fiom  the  portico  hj  three  doon.  Tmc  rooms  are  highly 
decorated  with  pilasters,  niches,  conuces,  and  once  probably  with 
statues.   The  same  is  true  of  the  hack  wall  of  the  portico. 

The  great  portal  leading  ftcm  the  portico  to  the  temple 

'  One  of  those  strncfnrcfl  is  a  clnmsy  Sanlcy  therefore  regarcJ?  them  as  a  votive 

qnadran^lar  fort,  directly  abutting  upon  testimonial  in  behalf  of  Marcos  Aoreliiu 

the  front  of  th«  lesMr  temple.  Antodnn,  aflerwards  CSmcalla,  the  eon 

'  TIicm;  insrriptions  arc  nit  in  the  long  of  Sercms  and  the  empress  Julia  Domna. 
•leii'lcr  Htyle  of  letter^*,  which  it  regarded  Narrat,  IL  p.  623. — M.  De  Saulcjr  con- 
as  tinirkiug  the  pM  riwl  of  Septillliat  Sevenu,  aiders  the  tlTO  ilMoripttoM  M  bdag  OMI^ 
at  the  clow  <>f  the  second  oanliiiy.  M.  Oe  identiceJ. 
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courts  IB  BCTenteen  feet  vide.  On  each  aide  of  it  ia  a  amaSer 
one,  ten  feet  in  width. 

These  portals  lead  into  the  first  court,  which  is  in  form  a 
Hcxaqon.  Its  length  between  east  and  west,  from  side  to  side, 
is  about  two  hundred  feet  ;  its  breadth  from  angle  to  angle 
about  two  hundred  and  tifty  feet.  On  the  eastern  side,  and  on 
each  of  the  sides  towards  the  north  and  south,  was  a  rectangular 
eMMiray  m  woam  or  reoeaa  Ifloa  tbe  aide  chapels  in  Btmush 
ohtiroliDB,  with  fam  oolmnna  in  fiont  of  each ;  and  with  amaller 


veatibule  before  the  entrance  from  the  portico.  The  exedra 
were  doubtless  roofed  over ;  but  all  is  now  in  ruins. 

The  western  side  of  the  Hexagon  was  occuj)ied  by  a  broad 
portal  fifty  feet  wide,  with  two  side  portals  each  of  ten  feet, 
leading  into  the  Great  Quadrangle,  the  vast  court  directly  in 
fi^nt  of  the  temple  proper.  This  area  measures  about  four 
hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length  from  east  to  west,  by  about 
Ihree  hundred  and  aevenl^feet  in  hieadth,  indnding  the  esoedrm. 
B^guining  at  the  portala  in  the  middle  d  the  eaat  aide,  and  pro- 
ceeding towards  tlie  north,  we  have  next  to  the  amaJler  portal 
an  immense  niche,  eighteen  feet  wide,  intended  apparently  for  a 
colossal  statue.  Then  comes  a  rectangular  exedra  with  four 
colunms  in  front ;  and  this  is  followed  by  a  room  next  the 
corner,  closed  up  in  front  except  by  a  door.  This  room,  in 
front,  joins  upon  a  similar  one  on  the  north  side  of  the  court  ; 
and  both  connect  with  a  small  square  room  between  them  in  the 
angle.  Proceeding  west  along  the  north  aide  of  the  court,  we 
have  first  a  rectangular  exedra  with  four  columns  in  fiont,  tiien 
a  semicircular  one  with  two  colonma ;  and  next,  occupying  the 
middle  of  this  side,  a  longer  rectangular  exedra  with  six  col- 
umns in  front.  Then  follows,  as  before,  in  corresponding  order, 
a  semicircular  exedra  with  two  columns,  a  rectangular  one  with 
four  colunms,  and  a  room  with  a  door  next  the  comer.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  court,  between  this  comer  and  the  great 
peristyle,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  feet,  there  were  no  exedrcp. 
Proceeding  from  the  eastern  portal  of  the  court  southwards,  and 
thence  along  the  southern  wall,  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms 
and  exedras  corresponded  entirely  to  those  just  described  along 
the  other  dde.  The  exedrce  were  thirty  feet  deep  ;  and  were 
doubtless  once  roofed  over.  It  was  in  the  ironts  of  these  exedr<By 
that  the  columns  of  Syenite  granite  from  Egypt  would  seem  to 
have  been  employed.  Many  of  these  columns,  twenty-nine 
inches  in  diameter,  are  still  strewed  around,  especially  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  court.'    Their  bases  and  capitals  arc 

*  One  of  these  granite  oolomna,  of  the  SmiIoj  u  lyuw  in  one  of  the  vaults  be- 
•MM  iteiMler»  b  nentioiml  bj  M.  ])•  naatb;  NitsMne IL  68a. 
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supposed  by  Wood  to  have  been  of  the  Rame  material  as  the 
other  parts  ot  the  temple.  The  exedrcc  were  decorated  withiu 
and  without  with  pilAsWn  and  also  with  niohes ;  the  latter  hav- 
ing either  Boollo])  work  abore  or  pediments.  Along  the  fiont 
of  the  ewtdrm  above  was  an  entablature  with  an  elegantly 
sculptured  frieae. — In  the  middle  of  the  westem  part  this 
court  are  the  remains  of  a  raised  platform  or  esplanade ;  on 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  two  rows  of  pedestals,  three  in 
a  row,  as  if  for  statues  or  sphynxcs.  These  remains  are  men- 
tioned by  Volney  ;  '  but  not  by  Wood  and  Dawkins. 

Fronting  upon  this  great  quadrangle  was  the  vast  Feristyle, 
measuring  two  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in  length  by  one  hundred 
and  sixty  in  breadth.  On  each  side  were  nineteen  oolamns, 
with  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  order  ;*  and  at  each  end  ten, 
counting  the  comer  columns  twice  ;  that  is,  fifty-fcor  in  aU. 
The  diameter  of  these  columns  is  given  by  Wood  as  seven  feet 
at  the  base  and  five  feet  at  top.  Our  measurement  gave  to  some 
of  them  a  diameter  of  seven  feet  thr^  or  also  four  inches,'  The 
distance  between  the  columns  was  usually  eight  feet ;  in  the 
middle  of  the  eastern  front,  a  little  more.  The  height  of  the 
shafts  was  about  sixty-two  feet,  with  a  richly  sculptured  entab- 
lature of  nearly  fimrteen  ^wt  moit;*  making  in  aU  neady 
seventy-six  feet.*  The  columns  were  mostly  fermed  of  three 
pieces  ;  many  of  which  now  lie  scattraed  on  uie  ground.  They 
were  fastened  together  by  itaa  inns  or  cramps,  a  K>ot  long  and  a 
foot  thick  ;  and  sometimes  two  of  these  were  employed,  one 
round  and  the  other  square.*  So  solidly  were  the  parts  thus 
joined  together,  that  in  some  instances  the  fall  of  the  columns 
has  not  separated  them.  One  of  the  most  revolting  forms  of 
the  ruthless  barbarism  under  which  these  splendid  ruins  have 
suffsred,  is  still  seen  in  the  cutting  and  breaking  away  of  the 
bottom  of  the  oohunns  yet  standing,  in  <HPder  to  obtain  these 
masses  of  iron ! 

These  rows  of  columns  stood  upon  immense  walls,  built  up 
nearly  fifty  feet  above  the  ground  outside.  The  eastern  wall 
rested  against  the  platform  of  the  grand  quadrangle  ;  from  which 
there  would  seem  to  have  been  an  ascent  to  the  level  of  the  great 
peristyle.  The  southern  wall  is  now  mostly  covered  by  the 
rubbish  of  ages.  That  on  the  west  is  concealed  by  the  gigantic 
masoniT  yet  to  be  described.  The  northern  wall  is  free.  It  is 
built  of  hevdled  stones,  well  wiought  and  finished.   Courses  of 

*  Tom.  n.  p.  218.  Tboy  arc  abo  re-  ■  So  too  Wilson,  Laiida  of  the  Bible,  IL 
Aned  to  in  Roberta'  Sketches,  KxplUL  «f  p.  383. 

PUte  t  MoMtem  Foriieo,  Baalbtc  *  Wood  and  Dawkins,  Plata  XXIQ. 

*  Thm  order  of  aU  the  oolunuos  throng-      *  Land*  of  tbe  BiUe,  11.  ^  S88. 
out  tlic  tt'inple  and  court«,  is  iBpyctad  to      *  W<oo4,  p.  ML 

have  been  tlie  Coriatluaii. 
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longer  Biones  alternate  wiih  layen  of  shorter  ones.  The  thick- 
ness of  these  counes  is  veij  unifbfmly  three  feet  eight  incliee ; 
and  from  the  present  suifiioe  of  the  gromid  outside  to  the  pedes- 
tals of  the  large  columnH  above,  there  are  thirteen  conises,  or 
abont  fortj-ei^t  feet.  In  the  southern  Trail  the  courses  of 
stones  were  similar ;  and  the  elevation  probably  the  pame. 
Whether  on  the  level  of  these  walls  above  there  was  a  vaulted 
esplanade,  enclosed  by  the  peristyle  ;  whether  this  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  cella  within  the  latter  ;  or  whether  the  esplanade 
and  peristyle  alone  served  the  purpose  of  a  vast  hypsethral 
temple ;  can  perhaps  never  be  detemuned.  It  may  be,  mat  the 
latter  is  not  the  least  probable  bypothesuB. 

This  mai^iificent  peristyle,  thus  elevated  some  fifty  feet  above 
the  a4jacent  country,  formed  of  course  a  conspicuous  object  in 
every  direction.  Even  now,  the  six  western  columns  of  its 
southern  side,  the  only  ones  which  yet  remain  u|)ri«;lit,  constitute 
the  chief  point  of  attraction  and  wonder  in  all  the  various  views 
and  aspects  of  Ba'albek.  In  the  time  of  Wood  and  Dawkius, 
A.  D.  1751,  nine  columns  were  yet  standing. 

Kot  less  wonderful  than  the  other  parts  of  the  neat  temple 
are  the  inmiense  external  BvbeirucHonaf  by  which  the  wiuls 
supportuig  the  peristyle  are  enclosed  and  covered ;  if  indeed 
that  term  can  he  properly  applied  to  huge  masses  of  masonry,  on 
which  nothin*]!;  rests.*  This  external  substruction  wall  is  found 
on  the  north  side  and  west  end  of  the  peristyle  ;  and  exists  also 
probably  on  the  south  side  beneath  the  mounds  of  rubbish.  It 
is  marked  by  Wood  as  everj'wherc  twenty-nine  and  a  half  feet 
distant  from  the  walls  supporting  the  columns ;  and  as  being 
itself  ten  feet  thick. 

The  most  imposing  of  these  snbstnictions  is  the  western  wall, 
as  viewed  from  the  outside.  It  rises  to  the  level  of  the  bottom 
of  the  coliunns,  some  fifty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  ; 
and  in  it  is  seen  the  layer  of  three  immense  stones  celebrated  by 
all  travellers.  Of  these  stones,  the  lenp^th  of  one  is  sixty-four 
feet  ;  of  another,  sixty-three  feet  eight  inches  ;  and  of  the  third, 
sixty-three  feet ;  in  all  one  hundred  ninety  feet  eight  inches. 
Th^  height  is  aboat  thirteen  feet ;  and  the  thickness  apparently 
the  same,  or  perhaps  greater.  They  are  lead  about  twenty  feet 
above  the  ground ;  aid  below  them  are  seven  otbers  of  like  tiiick- 
ness,  and  extending  somewhat  beyond  the  upper  ones  at  each 
end.*   It  is  obvious,  that  these  huge  bkx»ks  formed  the  covering, 

'  W<xhI  and  Dawkins  give  to  these  tlic  vulcd  majvs,  which  is  fKlxty-iunc  Cct  iu 

name  of  mbasement,  with  a  like  qaestiou  leugth.  thirteen  id  deptii,  aiid  eifhtcon  in 

as  to  its  strict  propriety.  breadUi  ;**  Lwndi  of  uie  Bftto  ]£  |».  SSI. 

•  T>r  Wilson  six^aks  ben  of  "one  stono  Thi*  statoniont  I  am  anable  either  to  ron- 

overlookod  both  by  Maandroll,  nnd  Wood  firm  ur  to  contradict.    Like  all  former  tra- 

and  I  )u\vkinfl^  probably  bccuvu«  irregnlarly  Tellers^  dMopt  Dr  WOson,  we  obiemd  no 

out  in  the  outer  Burface,  though  of  undi-  sooh  stone. 
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and  marlred  tbe  extent,  cf  the  west  end  of  tlie  great  temple, 
eoneeponding  to  the  bieadth  of  the  vast  colonnade  above.  The 
wall  extending  from  these  blocks  southwards  is  of  inferior 
materials  and  probably  modem. — It  was  doubtless  these  thiee 
enormons  stones,  that  gave  to  the  great  temple  its  amoieDt  epi- 
thet of  Trilifhon} 

On  the  north,  the  substniction  wall  is  only  about  twenty  feet 
in  height,  and  was  never  completed.  It  also  is  built  up  of 
Cyclopean  work  ;  immense  stones  laid  as  brought  from  the  quarry, 
but  never  dressed  smooth.  Here  are  nine  stones,  measuring  on 
an  average  thirty-one  &et  in  length,  nine  feet  seven  inches  in 
breadth,  uid  thuteen  feet  in  depth.*  In  spealdng  of  the  huge 
block  still  lying  in  the  quarry,  I  have  said  that  theie  woiud 
seem  to  be  no  place  fat  it  in  tlie  plan  of  the  present  stmctures.' 
Still,  it  may  not  be  impossible,  that  the  said  block  was  intended 
to  be  placed  upon  this  ven,'  wall,  in  a  line  with  the  similar  course 
at  the  west  end  ;  but  for  some  reason  the  work  was  abandoned, 
and  the  wall  left  in  its  present  unlinished  state.  In  this  way, 
the  noble  inner  wall  of  bevelled  stones,  sustaining  the  line  of 
columns  alxive,  has  remained  open  on  this  side  to  public  view 
and  access. 

Under  the  northern  and  southern  ndes  of  the  great  quad- 
rangle, which  project  far  beyond  the  peristyle  and  the  hexagonal 
court,  are  long  vaulted  passages  extending  quite  through  from 

outside  to  outside.  There  is  at  least  one  like  transverse  passage 
connect in<;  them  ;  and  probably  more.  Otlier  passages  and 
rooms  l)eneath  the  jdattbrm  are  also  described,*  The  arch  of 
the  vaults  is  circular ;  and  on  the  walls  are  seen  fnigmcnts  of 
Latin  inscriptions,  and  occasionally  a  bust.'  In  the  days  of 
Manndrell  and  also  of  Pococke,  the  only  entmnoe  to  the  phitfbnn 
and  courts  of  the  great  temple  above  was  through  these  vaults ; 
emerging  somewhere  near  the  lesser  temple.*  The  vaults  we 
did  not  examine,  except  by  looking  in  at  the  entrances. 

Along  the  external  face  of  the  northern  wall  of  the  great 
court,  are  seen  occasionally  bevelled  stones  ;  but  not  laid  with 
any  regularity.  Midway  of  the  height  of  this  wall,  some  thirty 
feet  from  the  ground,  runs  a  belt  or  ledge  like  a  cornice,  similar 
to  that  on  the  pavilions  in  front.    Opposite  the  middle  of  the 

*  'Uphv  rpiXi^ovy  Chron.  PmqIi.  L  p.  tioris  nrc  rovorspd  ;  and  De  Siiulcy  reports, 

561  ed.  Dind.  p.  303  Par.  that  the  bases  of  all  the  sides  are  of  the 

'  Lands  of  the  Bible  n.  p.  S88.  **glgMilio  nurtnfal"  of  an  toliir  vult, 

'  See  above,  p.  505.  p.  625. 

«  Ritter  Erdk.  XVII.  i.  p.  23C.    H.  •  Manndrell  says:    "You  pass  in  a 

Guys,  Relatfcm  11.  p.  24.  stately  arched  walk  or  portico,  one  him- 

'  Thew»arcmentionedby  Maundroll,  May  drod  and  tifty  yards  long,  which  lends  yon 

5th  ;  by  Pucocko,  who  speaks  of  two  btists,  to  the  I  l^aerl  temple May  6th.  Pooooke 

II.  i.  p.  Ill ;  by  De  Saulcy  IL  p.  626  sq.  IL  L  pi  111. 
^ManndzvU  ujs  th»l  aonM  of  theiunip- 

L  L 
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court  is  a  Biimll  doorway  with  sculptured  sidcSj  leading  appar- 
ently to  the  vaults.  Tho  southern  wall  of  this  court  was  prob- 
ably similar. 

LsBBBR  Temple. — This  temple  is  called  the  lesser  only  in 

comparison  with  its  gigantic  neighhonr.  With  this  exception, 
it  JB  probably  by  far  tli '  laigest  ancient  Btructure  remaining  in 
western  Syria.  It  stands  upon  its  own  less  elevated  and  vaulted 
platform,  wholly  without  the  area  and  plan  of  ibe  large  temple  ; 
and  had  apparently  no  direct  connection  with  it.  Tlio  style  of 
architecture  is  rej^arded  by  Wood  and  Dawkins  as  coeval  and 
identical  with  that  of  the  great  temple  ;  the  order  being  even,-- 
where  Corinthian.  It  had  no  court  whatever  beyond  its  peri- 
style and  porticoa 

This  temple,  as  I  ha^e  said,  stands  pandlel  ^th  the  peristyle 
of  the  laiger  temple  ;  its  front  extending  a  few  feet  east  of  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  great  quadrangle.  It  was  approached 
from  the  cast  by  a  flight  of  thirty  steps,  having  at  each  end  a 
low  sculptured  wall  surmounted  by  a  pedestal  fifteen  feet  hi«::;h, 
intended  doubtless  for  statues.  This  flight  of  steps  is  described 
by  De  la  Roque  in  A.  D.  1G88,  as  if  then  still  existing.*  The 
spot  is  now  covered  by  the  walls  of  the  Turkish  fort. 

Tho  whole  length  of  this  temple,  including  the  colon- 
nades, is  nearly  t^o  hundred  and  twenty-five  &et ;  its  breadth 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  ceUa  measures,  on  the 
outside,  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  by  eighty-five  feet 
broad.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  magnificent  peristyle,  of  fif- 
teen columns  on  each  side  and  eight  at  each  end,  counting 
the  comer  columns  in  both  numbers.  At  the  eastern  end 
there  was  a  second  interior  row  of  six  fluted  columns  ;  and 
then  two  other  columns  between  these  and  the  ends  of  the  side 
walls,  which  are  here  extended  to  form  the  vestibule.'  This 
double  colonnade  formed  the  eastern  i)ortico ;  which  is  now 
destroyed,  except  thepedestals ;  and  its  juace  partially  covered  by 
the  Turkish  widls.  The  columns  are  composed  of  two  or  at  most 
three  immense  blocks,  six  feet  three  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  five  feet  eight  inches  liigher  up.  These  blocks  are 
▼ery  closely  joined  together,  so  that  even  the  edge  of  a  penknife 
cannot  be  inserted  ;  and  were  fastened  by  iron  cramps  or  pins, 
without  cement.  So  solidly  is  this  done,  that  altliough  one  of 
the  columns  on  the  south  side  has  slipped  from  its  pedestal  and 
fallen  against  the  wall  of  the  cclla  with  such  force  as  to  dislodge 
several  of  the  stones,  yet  it  is  itself  unbroken,  and  remains 

*  Voyage  de  ^yrie  etc  I.  p.  108,  Amst.  tlie  ends  of  tho  two  eido  walla  of  tho  ves- 
1723.  Maandnu  in  1697  aaya  noUdng  of  tibnle.  Nothing  of  this  appears  in  the  plan 
the  ttept,  of  Wood  nnd  Duwkins;  and  rocfx-ke  alv) 

*  I>e  1a  Roqne  de«cribo«  four  other  col-  questioits  Do  la  iiuijao  s  statement ;  XL  i. 
iiiniM  of  the  pofftioo^  m  MuiUiig  between  p.  lOS. 
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leaning  against  the  ceUa.  Here  too  the  bottoms  of  the  columns 
have  been  broken  away,  in  order  to  get  at  tlie  iron  cranins. 
Along  the  sides  and  west  end,  tlic  intcrv'al  between  the  ('oluiiins 
is  eight  and  a  half  feet ;  and  their  distance  from  the  wall  nine 
feet  eiglit  inches.  In  the  eastern  portico,  the  interval  between 
the  columns  is  the  same ;  except  between  the  middle  columns 
•  of  each  low,  where  it  is  eleven  and  a  half  ^t.  The  two  rows 
are  here  nine  and  a  half  feet  apart ;  and  the  inner  row  is  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  single  columns  ;  and  these  again  the 
same  from  the  walls  of  the  vestibule.  The  height  of  the  col- 
umns is  forty-five  feet,  including  the  Corinthian  capitals.  Upon 
them  rested  an  entablature  seven  feet  high,  composed  of  a  double 
frieze  or  cornice  elai)orately  wrouglit.'  This  entablature  was 
everywhere  connected  with  the  walls  of  the  cdla  by  immense 
slabs  of  stone,  somewhat  concave  below  ;  and  having  the  lower 
surface  exq^uisitely  sculptured  in  fretwork.  In  the  middle  of 
each  slab  is  a  hexagon,  enclodng  a  host  or  figure  of  a  god,  hero, 
or  emperor ;  and  towards  the  comers  of  the  slabs  are  smaller 
rhomboids  with  similar  figures.  Among  them  a  Leda  and  a 
Ganymede  may  be  distinguished  ;  but  all  have  been  more  or  less 
defaced.  These  slabs  thus  formed  a  ceiling  of  indescribable 
beauty  over  the  colonnades.  Many  of  the  columns  have  fallen, 
brinjxinsT  down  with  them  their  entablatures  and  blocks  of 
ceilinu:  ;  and  these  all  lie  scattered  either  singly  or  in  lieaps 
below.  At  present  there  are  on  the  south  side  only  four  columns 
still  in  their  place  ;  on  the  west,  six ;  and  on  the  north,  nine.* 
In  A.  D.  1751,  there  appear  to  have  been  nine  in  place  upon  the 
south  side,  and  eight  (the  fhU  nnmber)  at  the  west  end.* 

The  vestibule  before  the  great  portal  is  twenty-four  and  a 
half  feet  deep.  This  portal  is  the  gem  of  the  whole  temple. 
The  elaborateness  and  exquisite  finish  of  its  sculpture  surpasses 
anything  found  elsewhere.*  It  is  twenty-one  feet  four  inches 
broad  ;  the  height  is  undetermine«l,  because  of  the  heaps  of 
rubbish  by  which  it  is  blocked  up  below.  The  sides  are  each  of 
a  single  stone  with  elegantly  carved  ornaments.  The  top  was 
composed  of  three  huge  blocks,  sculptured  elaborately  on  both 
sSdes  and  below.  Here  on  the  lower  saiBice  is  the  celebrated 
figure  of  the  crested  eagle,  beautifblly  wrought,  holding  in  his 
talons  a  caduceus,  and  in  his  beak  the  strings  of  long  garlands 

'  RoHorts  Skott  he«  of  tlie  Holy  Tjind ;  exciuisite  in  its  detiiil,  of  anytliiriir  of  iti 

£zplaii.  of  the  Vlate  :    Wettern  l^oriic^  kind  in  the  worM.  The  pencil  can  convey 

Saalbee.  bat  a  faint  idea  of  its  bennty.   One  •eraU* 

•  Roberts  Skctclies,  ibid.  ftlone,  of  acanthus  leaves,  with  pronp!*  of 
'  Wood  aud  Dawkiii.H,  Plates.  children  and  panthers  intertwined,  mio^t 

*  The  following  \»  the  judgment  of  Mr  form  a  work  of  itid£"  Statehi  t  Ih$ 
Roberto  the  artist :  "  This  is  perhaps  the   Doofwa^  BaalUc. 

BHMt  ehbonto  work,  as  well  as  the  most 
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Qxiondin^s;  on  each  side,  where  the  other  ends  are  borne  up  by 
Hying  genii.  Tlie  crest  shows  tliat  this  is  not  the  Roman  eagle  ; 
but,  as  the  sunie  figure  is  found  iu  the  great  temple  of  the  eun 
at  Palmyra,  Yolney  and  others  regard  it  as  the  oriental  eagle, 
consecrated  to  the  inn.^  When  Pococke,  and  also  Wood  and 
DawkinB,  sketched  thiB  portal,  it  was  atiU  in  a  perfect  state ; 
bat  in  the  shock  of  the  earthquake  of  A.  B.  1759,  the  middle  • 
atone  of  the  lintel  slipped  and  sunk  between  the  two  othen^  and 
now  hangs  suspended  by  the  middle.'  The  ea^  is  thiiB  scpaia- 
ted  from  the  genii  on  eacli  side. 

The  cclla  is  witliout  windows,  or  any  a]iprturcs  for  hght. 
Whether  there  was  ever  a  roof  is  ])erha])H  doulitful.  Witli  the 
exception  of  its  colonnades,  it  may  have  been  h}'pa)thral,  or 
maiuly  bo.  Adjacent  to  the  portal  on  each  side  are  massive 
pillaTB,  each  enclosing  a  spiral  staaicase  leading  to  the  top. 
Along  the  Bides  of  the  interior  are  fluted  half  coliiimia,  wiUi 
intervening  niches  below  and  above  ;  these  have  projections  in 
the  bottom  of  each  like  pedestals,  as  if  for  statues*  The  lower 
niches  are  finished  above  with  scollop  work  ;  the  upper  ones  with 
triangular  pediments  (tabernacles).  In  the  comers  next  the 
portal  are  douljle  fluted  columns,  as  at  Mejdel,  The  length  of 
the  nave  is  about  ninety  feet  ;  its  breadth  suventy-tuur.  Mr 
Wood  speaks  of  two  lines  of  foundation  waUs  running  through 
its  length ;  which  probably  served  to  divide  off  side  aisles,  when 
the  temple  was  converted  into  a  church.  The  plaster  seen  upon 
the  walls  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  era.  The  sanctum 
or  place  of  the  altar  occupied  thirtyndx  feet  at  the  west  end  of 
the  cella.  It  was  raised  above  the  nave  l  and  several  steps  led 
up  to  it.'  At  each  end  of  the  steps  was  a  door  leading  down  to 
the  vaults.*  Above  was  one  or  more  tinted  columns  on  each 
side,  forming  or  supporting  a  screen  between  the  nave  and  the 
adytum. 

General  Features. — Such  in  brief  detail  is  the  general 
outline  of  these  splendid  roins.  But  no  descriptbn  can  convey 
more  than  a  yetj  imperfect  idea  of  their  overpowering  grandeur, 
or  their  impressive  decay. 

The  elevation  of  the  platforms  and  the  external  walls  pre- 
vent access  to  the  interior  at  the  present  day,  except  along  the 
western  end  of  the  lesser  temple,  and  so  between  the  latter  and 

*  Volney,  Voyage  IL  p.  227.  and  found  two  rooms,  which  he  does  not 

*  la  Volne/s  tim«  llib  itone  bid  rank  describe ;  11.  i.  p.  109.— On  the  side  of  the 
elgllft  inches ;  Voy.age  II,  p.  222  It  is  staircase  loading  down  to  these  chambers, 
now  Bonk  lower ;  l>o  Saulcy  sajs  about  Burckhardt  found  the  Cufic  inscription, 
two  yards ;  IL  p.  604.  which  he  copied  ;  pp.  12,  13.    For  conjeo- 

*  Ho  la  BoQOe  speakt  of  tbirtecn  >te(n;  tuml  rrr^'iin^s  of  thi^  inscription,  sec 

L  p.  115.  ecniua'  iSotcii  on  Burckhardt|  L  p.  490 

*  Pocodte  dewiendod  into  time  TAnIta»  Gorm. 
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the  great  peristyle  of  the  larger  temple.  And  what  an  en- 
trance !  Here  are  accumulated  vast  hea])S  of  mighty  niins  ; 
immense  shafts  of  broken  columu«  ;  gigantic  architraves,  cor- 
nices, and  ceilings,  all  exquisitely  sculptured  ;  all  now  trodden 
under  fix>t,  and  forming  perhaps  the  most  imposing  and  impres- 
Bive  avenae  in  tiie  worn ! 

That  which  at  once  and  mainly  iirik«i  the  traveller  is  the 
singular  symmetry  of  proportion  ;  which  gives  an  air  of  perfect 
lightnese  and  heanty  to  the  most  massive  materials.  On  ap- 
proaching from  the  south,  and  beholding  the  light  and  gracefiil 
columns  yet  standing  around  the  lesser  temple  ;  and  then  view- 
ing and  measuring  the  fallen  shafts  below  ;  it  seems  ini])ossil)le 
that  the  two  could  ever  have  belonged  together.  It  is  only 
after  going  up  to  the  pedestals  and  surveying  them  close  at 
liaud  ;  and  striving  to  grasp  the  standing  columns,  which  three 
men  together  can  hardly  clasp  aionnd ;  that  the  mind  can  even 
hegin  to  reconcile  the  apparent  contradiction.  In  like  manner  the 
vast  cntahlatures  scattered  below  seem  many  times  larger  than 
the  airy  architraves  above.  Still  more  impressive  in  their  vast- 
ness,  yet  apparent  lightness,  are  the  yet  larger  and  taller  col- 
umns of  the  peristyle  of  the  great  temple.  In  tliis  respect  the 
first  im})ression  of  the  whole  is  absolutely  ovenvhelming. 

These  tem])le8  have  been  tlie  wonder  of  past  centuries  ;  and 
will  continue  to  be  the  wonrler  of  future  generations,  until  bar- 
Larism  and  earthquakes  shall  have  done  their  last  work.  In 
Tastness  of  plan,  comhined  with  elabcnatenflss  and  delicacy  of 
ezecntiony  they  seem  to  snrpass  all  others  in  Western  Asia,  in 
Africa,  and  in  Europe.  They  are  Mice  those  of  Athens  in  light- 
ness, but  surpass  them  far  in  vastness  ;  they  are  vast  and 
massive  like  those  of  Thebes,  but  far  excel  them  in  airiness  and 
grace.  Yet  the  very  elaborate  and  ornate  character  of  the  struc- 
tures ap]>ears  to  militate  against  the  idea  of  high  antiquity. 
The  simplicity  and  severity,  which  reign  in  the  temple  at 
Mejdel,  are  here  no  longer  seen.  The  gigantic  substructions  on 
the  west  and  northwest,  and  ])erhaps  the  massive  foundation 
work  of  the  great  platform,  seem  alone  to  point  to  an  earlier 
origin  and  a  remoter  age. 

CiBOiTLAB  Temple. — Thirty  or  forty  rods  east  of  the  great 
temples,  stands  a  very  small  one,  having  apparently  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  the  others,  but  very  ela1x)rately  ornamented 
and  finished  ;  a  perfect  gem  in  its  way.  The  cella  is  circular, 
or,  rather,  semicircular.  It  has  around  it  externally  eight 
Corinthian  columns,  with  a  roof  or  entablature  projecting  from 
the  ccUd  separately  to  each  column.  This  gives  it  at  a  distance 
the  appearance  of  an  octagonJil  stnicture.  Between  the  columns 
are  niches  as  for  statues.    The  interior  has  two  tiers  of  columns, 
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one  above  the  other  ;  the  lower  Ionic,  the  upper  Connthinn.  In 
the  days  of  Maundrell,  Pococke,  and  Wood,  the  buildinpj  was 
used  by  the  Greek  Christians  as  aclnirch.'  According  to  Maun- 
thell  it  was  even  then  "  in  a  very  tottering  condition  ; "  and  now 
it  has  many  crevices  and  eeenu  raady  to  mil.* 

History. — There  is  no  question  I  believe,  as  to  ihe  identity 
of  Ba'albek  with  the  ancient  HeUopdUs  of  Syria,  mentioned  by 
several  writers  nearly  extemporary  with  the  Christian  era. 
Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  being,  with  Chalcis,  under  the  dominion 
of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Mennanis,  already  mentioned  al)ove.'  Pliny 
refers  to  it  incidentally  as  near  the  sources  of  tlio  Oroiitcfi,  between 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Tjcbanon.''  Josephus  narrates,  that  Pompey, 
marching  from  Apaniea  on  tlie  Orontes,  passed  through  the  cities 
of  Heliopolis  and  Chalcis,  and  came  to  IV'llu.*  Ptolemy  likewise 
enumerates  Heliopolis  among  the  cities  of  Ocslesyria^'  No 
other  notice  has  yet  been  fonnd^  which  is  not  later  than  the 
third  century  after  Christ. 

The  name  Heliopolis,  City  of  the  Sun,"'  implies  that  this 
city,  like  its  namesake  in  Egypt^  was  already  consecrated  to  the 
worship  of  the  sun.  Indeed  the  sun  was  one  of  the  chief  divinities 
in  the  Syrian  and  Asiatic  worship  ;  and  to  him  was  ajiplied  in 
their  mythology,  as  well  as  to  Jupiter  and  some  other  gods,  Ihe 
name  of  Baal  or  Lord."  Tlie  mythology  of  Egypt  had  a  strong 
iuliuence  upon  that  of  Syria  and  it  would  not  be  unnatural 
to  suppose  a  connection  between  the  forms  of  sun  'worship 
in  the  two  countries.  Indeed,  this  is  expressly  affirmed;  and 
Hacrobius,  in  the  fifth  centuiy,  narrates,  that  the  image  wor- 
shipped at  HeliopoliB  in  Syria  was  biou^t  fiom  Heliopolis  in 
Bgyi)t.'» 

Be  all  this  however  as  it  may,  there  is  no  historical  notice 

*  Maiiiidrell,  May  Still.  Pooodc*  XL  L  p.      *  Morm  L  &  pp.  r>7,  235  sq. 

108.  "  So  Lacian  or  the  author  of  the  tmct 

'  Comp.  D«  Saulcj,  II.  p.  607.  de  Syria  Dea,  |  A,  "Exovn     icak  &AAii 

*  Strabo  IS.  2. 11.  p.  768.— S«e  •bof^  *otpatts  lp6y,  oht  'ArtrOpiw^  M  Jdy6- 
p.  45)7.  XTJOK,  rh     'KXiov  viXios  is  riip  4oiy(in}K 

*  H.  N.  6.  18  or  22,  *'ainius  OroDtes,  icwUtrro.   'Eryit  /t^r  fur  ofo  (mtntOt  iidya 
natni  fait«r  libamim  et  Antflihimin  jmtte  9k  md  t^c  n)  ipxtuip  i^i. 
Heliopolim."  "  Macroh.  SatumaL  1.  23,  "  A.'^.'jrrii  fu  e. 

'  Jos.  Antt  14.  3.  2.  SjnriJ  qnoque  Solem  sub  nomiDe  Jovu^ 

*  Ptol.  Goo^.  6.  14.  (}iiem  Dfa  BeBopoBtM  cognomiiuuit,  maz- 
'  Gr.  'HAioKToXjy.  imi«  cercmoniis  celebrant  in  civitate,  qnao 

*  Movers,  die  Pbonizier,  L  pp.  157, 159,  Heliopolis  uuocupatur.  Ejus  dei  simula-> 
163,  1G7,  169  eq.  ISO.  Honoo  tiie  name  cmm  sniiittiin  ett  dc  oppido  /Kg^^ti,  quod 
TCtJO  hvz ,  Baal  Slunuth,  "  Lord  of  tho  et  ipsum  Heliopolis  upiH'Uatur,  rej^nanto 
St,n,"  in  a  PalmjTcne  inscription  ;  Movers  «P"<^  ^gyptios  Senemur©;  perlatumqua 
ibid.  p.  174.    So  too  Macrobius  SaturaaL  ft  pnmnm  in  aamper  Opiam,  legatnn 

1.  28.  Comp.  (W  Hab.  Lax,  art.  bss   ^^^-^^'^  "'  -'lilfSS^'^LTu'^^^ 

r     r-    *i  1         1  r  .i"'    -^^gjl'tiosj quorum princepsfuitPartematl^ 

no.  r..— For  the  name  Bmil  as  u.«cd  of  other   ^j^^^  haWtum  umd  Aflsyrioa.  poalaft  Ha- 

f  *^  ^  commiglSvit" 
van  ibid.  Oosea  Heb.  Lax.  I  c.  ^  ——^ 
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earlier  than  the  fourth  century,  whic  h  speaks  of  Heliopolis  as  a 
seat  of  heathen  worship.  The  fact  rests  solely  upon  the  name, 
in  connection  with  the  gigantic  earlier  substructions  of  the  great 
temple.  We  can  hardly  account  for  this  ulenoe  of  the  older 
historians,  if  the  magnifioent  stroctores,  which  we  now  hehold  in 
ruins,  existed  in  their  day. 

Whether  this  City  of  the  Sun  is  anywhere  alluded  to  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  is  a  question  perhaps  not  yet  fully  settled. 
It  has  sometimes  been  held  to  be  the  same  with  Baal-gad,^ 
But  this  ])liice,  as  we  have  seen,  is  more  probably  to  be 
sought  at  Baniiis  ;  and  some  of  the  reasons  have  been  assigned 
why  it  could  not  well  have  lain  so  far  north  as  Ba'albek.' — By  tlie 
same  writers  Baalath  is  likewise  re^rded  as  identical  both  with 
Baal-gad  and  Ba'albek.  We  read  indeed  that  "  Sobmon  built 
G^zer,  and  Beth-horon  the  netiier,  and  Baalath,  and  Tadmor  in 
the  wilderness ; " '  and  therefore  Baalath  is  assumed  to  be  Ba'al- 
bek solely  on  account  of  the  juxtaposition  of  the  name  with 
Tadmor.  But  in  another  passage  this  order  is  reversed  ;  and  we 
read  that  Solomon  built  Tadmor,  store  cities  in  Hamath,  the 
two  Beth-horons,  and  Baalath.*  The  argument  is  thus  de- 
stroyed ;  and  further,  Josephus  says  expressly,  that  the  Baalath 
thus  lortitied  by  Solomon  was  near  to  Gazara  (Gezer)  in  the 
land  of  the  Philistines.'  It  was  therefore  no  other  than  the 
Baalath  of  the  Ixibe  d  Dan.* — third  name  brought  into  the 
like  connection  by  the  same  writers  is  Baal^amon,  once  men- 
tioned in  Canticles ; '  where  it  is  said,  that  Solomon  had  there  a 
▼ineyard,  which  he  let  out  to  keepers  at  a  thousand  pieces  from 
each.  But  Solomon  would  hardly  have  selected  Ba'albek  as  a 
£[ivourable  spot  for  a  vineyard ;  especially  for  one  of  such  extent 
and  value.* 

More  probable  is  it,  that  the  prophet  Amos  alludes  to  Heli- 
opolis and  its  idol-worship,  where  he  s[)eaks  of  the  "  plain  of 
Avcu  "  (Bikath  Aven)."  The  Seventy  appear  to  have  so  under- 
stood the  passage ;  since  they  here  give  the  Hebrew  Aven  by 

'  Ifcl).  15  ^!?a,  Jotb.  II,  17.  12,  7.  likewise  WOmd,  luicb  of  «Im  Bible  II. 

So  Ikoa  de  Bri.il-hamon  ct  Baal-garl,  in  his  »  ^   ,    «> 

Diaacrtatt.  philol.  theol,    Michaelis  Sui>-  W  J<l«M«ll«f^  11»  tattw  IWfd,  H»- 

plemm.  ad  Lexx.  Hebrr.  pp.  197,  2Ul.  mon  (Ti^n),  is  by  some  taken  for  Atnon 

Ro6enin.  Bibl.  Geogr.  I.  it  pp.  2tiO^  2S1.  or  Ammon,  tho  Kgyptlan  Jupiter.  So 

Bitter  £rdk.  XVII.  p.  230.  Michaeliu  Suppl.  1.  c.  p.  201.    Rosenin.  1.  c. 

*  See  above,  ppw  MS,  4ia  WU»on  L  &  Bnt  fliii  Egyptian 

*  Hobi  rtM ,  1  K.  a,  17.  IS.  "^"'^^      Hohr^w  M  li W ,  Jcr.  4 (\ 

*  9  PTir  fl  Z_r  ^*  ^«    ^eMoioi  xefen  Baol-lia- 

*  t                               »,    ^»  montoAeBtAn^rOTBoXiVirfrof  Jndilli 
77ft                      ^  ^'  Samaria,  near  Do- 

p.  778  aq.  tluka.  Tliia  u  more  probable,  if  suob  a  place 

*  JoeL  19,  44.  setaaDjr  ezlMed ;  lee  ebove^  pp.  837, 388. 
^  HebL  fwy  bs^a,  Cknt  8,  IL    So      *  R«l».  "CMTiTIf^,  Am.  1, 6  enlaiMg. 
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Oil,  the  domestic  name  of  the  Eg3rptian  HeliopoUs.*  The  allu- 
aion  would  then  be  to  the  great  plain  of  the  Btddl%  or  Code- 
Syria ;  of  whkK  Heliopolia  was  alwayi  the  chief  citj.*  And 

this  accords  well  with  the  context. 

The  chief  noticeB  of  HeliopoUs  during  the  eeoond  and  third 

centuries,  are  from  coins  of  the  city.  Of  these  many  yet  remain, 
struck  under  most  of  the  emperors  from  Nerva  to  Gallienus.^ 
Ot'  tlie  earliest,  tliose  under  Nerva  and  Adrian,  the  former  have 
the  legeml  COL.  IVL.  HEL.  ;  and  the  hitter  C.  I.  HEL.  LECt. 
H.  The  device  on  both  is  a  colonist  driving  two  oxen  ;  and  this 
is  continued  uu  many  of  the  coins  of  the  later  emperors ;  as 
a]flo  the  legend  COL.  lYL.  AYG.  FEL.  HeliopoIiB  therefoie 
had  the  nuik  of  a  Roman  oolony ;  and  the  farther  inference  is 
drawn,  that  a  colony  of  military  yeterans  was  sent  hither,  as 
also  to  Berytus,  hy  Julius  Caesar  or  hy  Augustus.*  About  the 
dose  of  the  second  century,  Septimius  Sevenis  bestowed  upon 
the  city  the  Jus  Italtcum,  a  boon  granted  to  favoured  provincial 
cities.*  There  are  no  coins  of  the  city  under  the  Antonines  ; 
and  only  one  under  Commodus,  not  differing  particularly  irom 
those  of  Nerva  and  Adrian. 

But  in  the  absence  of  coins  and  of  all  other  ancient  testi- 
mony, we  find,  singularly  enough,  in  John  of  Antioch,  sumamed 
Malala,  a  writer  not  earlier  thui  the  semith  oentnry,  ^e  notice, 
that  ''.^us  Antoninus  Fins  erected  at  Helumolis,  in  Phenicia 
of  Lebanon,  a  great  temple  to  Jupiter,  one  of  tne  wonders  of  ^e 
world.*'  •  However  strange  it  may  appear,  that  no  cotemporaiy 
writer  lias  alluded  to  this  temple  of  Antonine,  yet  the  general 
fact  of  its  erection  by  him  accords  well  with  various  other  cir- 
cunistances.  Tlie  elaborate  and  ornate  style  of  the  architecture 
belongs,  as  we  liave  seen,  to  a  late  period.  The  massive  sub- 
structions, indeed,  were  probably  those  of  an  carher  temple ; 


'  J^cpt,  w«9loy  *CU>f  Viilg.  rampm  tdoli. 
The  }l<"b  or  IX  for  Heliopnlis  in  Kg>-pt, 
is  pointed  ari  or  "jK  Gen.  41,  45.  60. 
46,  20,  and  m  I^^H  Ez.  30,  17.  In  all 
these  examples  the  Seventy  and  Valgate 
give  it  by  'HAtoyroXij,  /A//  -;/- »/;■<.  The 
former  nowhere  have  ''fly,  except  iu  Amos 
L  c 

'  The  Hcb.  n?72  and  Arab.  Bltko^a 
are  strictly  oue  aud  the  aame  word,  signi- 
fying "  aeleft  orplaia  between  moantains." 

*  St*  Eckhol  Doctr.  Nnminnrura  III.  p. 
884  aq.  More  fully  in  Miouoet  Deecr.  dea 
MM.  V.  pp.  S98^.  SappL  Yin.  pp. 
M6-812. 

*  Eokhel  L  c  p  394.  Comp.  above  in 
Vol  IL  p.  494.(111442.] 

*  2^  Ulpian,  who  wm  a  nativa  of  T^-rc ; 


dfi  Ccnsib.  lib.  I,  "  Est  ot  TTf-liopoUtana, 
qiu»  a  divo  Severe  per  belli  civilis  oocaait^ 
nam  RaluB  coloniia  rempobUeam  aoeiplt* 
Comp  Smith*!  Diet  of  Antt  uL  Cohmia, 

p.  317. 

*  J.  Malala  CSiRmogr.  ad.  Dindoif,  in 

Corpus  Scriptor,  Hist.  BvJMint.  cd.  Nicbulir, 
p.  280  Dind.  p.  119  Ven.  "HKun  'A^rm- 
pipos  TSiot . . .  50T(»  f«TMW  hf^HXtm/wikn 
T^s  ^otvlKr)s  Tov  At$dyov  yoibu  ru  Ail  ^/yoy, 
?ra  Kol  ainhy  riiy  Cyra  btafuirwv. — Hero 
the  writer  probaU^  nhm  to  a  BmkK  Zth^ 
J  (p'lhr  Baal,  jurt  as  we  elsewhere  find  a 
BaiA  'HAiow  (iTCB  bja)  Sun  Baal ;  couip. 
MovenLc  pp.  173,  174.  See  above,  p. 
r»18,  a  8. — I'ossibly  Antonine  rebuilt  the 


temple  of  tlie  Sun ;  end  erected  the 
temple  to  Jupiter  Uaui. 
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wllicb  may  have  been  left  unfinished,  or  ])erhap8been  overthrown 
by  earthquakes.  The  inscriptions  above  given*  point  also  to  an 
epoch  earlier  than  Septimius  Severus  ;  since  they  can  hardly  be 
legaided  aa  being  coeval  with  the  pedestals  on  which  they  aie 
inscrihecL 

Here  again  the  testimony  of  the  later  coins  is  of  avaiL 
Many  of  these  indeed  retain  the  device  of  the  colonist  and  his 
oyten  ;  while  others,  and  especially  some  of  Septimius  Severus, 
exhibit  for  the  first  time  the  figure  of  a  temple  witli  the  legend 
COL.  HEL.  I.  0.  M.  H.''  One  has  a  temple  with  a  ])ortico  of 
ten  columns,  seen  in  front  ;  another  has  a  temple  with  many 
columns  in  a  peristyle,  with  steps,  seen  from  the  side.  These 
correspond  to  the  greater  and  lesser  temples  ;  and  evidently  imply 
that  the  two  were  then  extant.  How  they  should  first  appear 
on  the  coins  of  Sevems  is  not  so  easily  ezx^ained.  Peihaps 
there  were  earlier  ooins  with  the  like  device,  which  are  now  lost ; 
or,  possibly  the  temples  were  began  by  Antonine,  and  only 
finished  fifty  years  later  under  Severus. — The  coins  of  subse- 
quent emperors  continue  to  represent  the  temples,  sometimes 
under  di^Oerent  forms ;  and  one  coin  of  Valerian  has  two 
temples. 

From  the  votive  inscriptions  above  given, ^  it  would  seem  to 
follow^  that  the  greater  temple  was  not  only  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  the  sun  as  Baal,  but  was  a  Pantheon  consecrated 


erected  to  Jupiter  BaaL  The  architecture  of  both  shows  them  to 
have  been  built  at  about  the  same  epoch.  The  ksser  temple  was 
finished ;  the  greater  probably  never.  The  extent  and  pomp  of 
the  Syrian  worship  of  the  sun  appears  from  the  fact,  that  Julia 
Domna,  the  empress  of  Septimius  Severus,  was  the  daughter  of 
Bassianus  priest  of  the  sun  at  Emesa  (limns)  ;  and  that  Helio- 
gabalus,  himself  a  priest  of  the  sun  in  the  siimc  city,  became 
emperor  and  assumed  the  title  :  "  Invictus  Sacerdos  Augustus, 
Sacerdos  Dei  Solis."  *  The  worship  of  Venus  was  also  predomi- 
nant at  Heliopolis ;  and  people  came  together  there  to  proetitute 
their  wives  and  daughters.'  The  licentiousness  and  the  intoler- 
ance of  heathenism  were  alike  prevalent,  as  appears  from  the 
story  of  the  martyr  Gelasinus ;  the  scene  of  which  was  Heli- 
opolis in  A.  D.  297,  under  the  reign  of  Diocletian.*  Gelasinus 
was  an  actor,  and  was  to  appear  before  the  people  assembled  in 

*  See  aboTe,  p.  609.  Kaarw  *HBoi^  n/Anm  wpoc^nari^  ytt- 

*  In  full:  Colonia  ReliopolU  Jbti  Oj^  /xfra??  hoX  bvymrf^Lfm hgnOnff 
timo  Mturirno  heliopoiiiana.  cwtx^fow. 

*  See  above,  {».  6W.  •  Chron.  PMob.  ecL  Diodocf  p.  613.  jf, 

*  See  his  coinii,  etc.  270  Par.    The  C'hronicon  MJ*  269  JMW 

*  Eiueb.  Vit.  Const.  8.  68,  ^irl  rris  *(u-  after  Cbmt's  aaceiuion. 
ipimr  *HAMwi<XM(r  «^  ft  cf  |ilr  T|r  Am^ 


The  lesser  temple  was  then  that 
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the  theatre  for  the  public  games.  Having  embraced  Christianity 
he  declined  his  j)art,  and  was  thrown  by  his  fellow-actors  into 
the  reservoir  of  the  bath,  full  of  warm  water,  in  mockery  of 
luB  iMkptiflin.  HaTilig  been  tahen  <mt  and  dremied  in  wUte  gar- 
ments, he  Btill  lefused  to  appear  in  the  theatre,  crying  out :  I 
am  a  GhiiBtian  ;  I  saw  the  terrible  glory  in  the  bath,  and  I  will 
die  a  GhriBtian/'  The  people  rushed  madly  upon  him,  thrust 
him  out  of  the  theatre,  and  stoned  him.  His  relatives  buried 
the  body  in  the  neighbouring  village  Mariamme,  where  he  ma 
born  ;  and  there  a  chapel  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

When  the  power  of  the  state,  under  Constantine,  began  to 
be  wielded  in  favour  of  Christianity,  a  check  was  given  to  the 
debaucheries  and  licentious  rites  of  heathenism.  The  temple  of 
Venus  at  Apheca  (Af ka)  in  Mount  Lebanon  was  destroyed  i  * 
and  a  new  law  or  imperiid  rescript  warned  the  people  of  HeH- 
op^  against  continuing  fhe  dissolute  pmctices  cf  tbeir  worddp, 
and  exhorted  them  to  receive  tiie  better  faith.'  At  the  same 
time  the  emperor  founded  here  an  immense  Basilica  ; '  consem- 
ted  a  bishop  with  his  presbyters  and  deacons  ;  and  all  this  in  a 
place  still  devoted  to  the  wor.sliij)  of  demons.  Even  from  the 
language  of  Eusebius  himself,  there  would  seem  to  have  been 
but  few  Christians  in  the  city.  By  the  foundinr/  of  a  church  we 
are  probably  to  understand  the  conversion  of  the  great  temple 
into  a  Basilica.* 

The  heathen  rites  and  customs  of  the  people  were  too  deeply 
seated  to  be  at  once  eradicated ;  and  the  aocessioii  of  Julian  the 
Apostate  (A.  D.  361)  to  the  imperial  throne,  was  the  signal  for 
the  violent  suppression  of  Christianity,  and  the  re-establishmcnt 
of  heathen  rites."  It  was  at  this  time,  that  the  people  of 
Heliopolis  distinguished  themselves  by  their  deeds  of  violence 
and  cruelty.  Timid  virgins  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God, 
and  shrinking  from  the  public  gaze,  were  exposed  naked  in  the 
market  place,  a  spectacle  and  scoffing  to  all.*  This  was  done, 
according  to  the  historian,  in  revenge  for  the  former  restraints 
Upon  their  heathen  pollutions,  uk  Hdiopolis  also,  Cyril,  a 
deacon,  who  in  the  days  of  Constantine  had  manifested  great 
seal  £>r  the  truth,  and  had  himself  broken  in  pieces  many  idols, 
was  not  only  slain  by  the  idolaters  ;  but  in  their  hatred  they 
even  cut  open  his  body  and  tasted  of  his  liver.'   In  like  manner, 

*  Eoaeb.  Vit«  Const  3.  65.  hia  Hi«tori»  Dynastianim,  ed.  Pooocke, 

*  lUd.  8.  88l  Sonmen  H.  E.  1.  8.  Ih.  Oxon.  1668.  p.  85. 

n.  10.  •  Theodoret  H.  E.  3.  6. 

*  Eofleb.  ibid.  oIkot  tiier^pttr  ImcAqoios  *  SoBom.  H.  £.  5. 10. 

rt  fiffurw .  . .  K«en0aW6fum*  ^  Tbeodoret  H.  E.  8.  7.  Hm  Mftoriaii 

*  Tills  togtitnony  of  Euscbin.'*  is  mostly  ri  latea^  tiiat  nil  who  took  part  in  this  lior- 
repeated  bv  Gregorjr  Aboloharagius  (Bar-  rid  act,  lott  first  their  teeth,  then  their 
habnBOf),  ui  tt»  uIitMRmi  oentnrjr ;  see  tongues,  tod  luOj  ihdr  cjat. 
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numerous  Christians,  banished  by  persecution  from  Alexandria, 
were  sent  to  Heliopolis,  as  a  place  where  there  were  no  Chris tians, 
and  where  no  man  could  bear  to  hear  the  name  of  Ghikt ;  and 
here  after  a  while  they  were  distiibuted  to  the  mmeB.* 

Under  Julian's  immediate  successorB,  the  tide  again  slowly 
turned  in  fovour  of  Christianity.  In  A.  D.  379,  Theodosius  the 
Great  ascended  the  throne.  Of  him  it  is  related,  that  while 
*'  Constantino  during  his  reign  only  shut  up  the  temples  and 
fanes  of  the  Greeks,  Theodosius  .'ilso  destroyed  them  ;  as  like- 
wise the  temple  of  Balanios  at  Ileliopolis,  the  great  and  re- 
nowned, the  Trilitlion  ;  and  converted  it  into  a  Christian 
church."*  Thin  mention  of  the  Trilithon  shows  definitely,  that 
the  writer  refers  to  the  great  temple."  The  name  of  the  god, 
JSalanioB,  is  meet  probably  only  a  difierent  £>rm  for  the  Baal 
HeUou,  'Lord  of  the  Bun,'  which  we  have  fbund  elsewhere.* 
What  portion  of  the  great  temple  was  thus  used  £>r  Christian 
purposes,  we  are  not  informed.  Perhaps  a  church  may  have 
been  erected  within  the  great  court  or,  possibly,  the  lesser 
temple,  which  seems  to  have  been  UKcd  as  a  church,  may  have 
been  reckoned  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  Trilithon. 

The  name  of  the  bishop  instituted  by  Constantine,  is  not 
recorded."  About  the  middle  of  the  tilth  century  two  others  are 
mentioned ;  one,  Joseph,  at  the  synod  of  Antioch  about  A.  D. 
443  ;  the  other,  Peter,  imder  the  emperor  Leo.' 

Li  the  seventh  century  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  £>Uowen  of  {he 
false  prophet  urged  them  on  to  conquest ;  and  as  early  as  A.  D. 
636,  all  Syria,  including  Damascus,  Heliopolis,  and  the  other 
cities,  had  become  sniijcct  to  the  victorious  leaders  of  the  new 
faith.'  From  this  time  onward  for  three  centuries,  a  veil  of 
darkness  covers  the  Citv  of  the  Sun.  D'llerbelot  indeed  aliirms, 
but  without  specifying  his  authorities,  that  it  continued  to  be  a 
powerful  city  under  the  Khalifs  of  the  house  of  'Ommiyah  that 
is,  for  a  centuiy  after  the  Muhammedan  conquest.  When  it 
reappears  again  in*  history,  two  circumstances  had  taken  place, 

*  Thcodoret  11.  E.  4.  22.  p.  179  ed.  ^^Kr^rof,  fori{A,&of, /9/Xt(0Tos;  aeo 

J^f*^"'^                        ^  Gtmn.  TlitMur.  xaAn  b   p.  7S7.  So 

Chron.  Pasch.  ed.  Dmdorf,  p.  r,ni.  p.  j^-^^^^^  jyjL  L  n.  Sfl.   De  Smiler  IL  n. 

803  Pur.  KMnramims  6  kolSifios  fiaat-  g<j^)^                                       *  w 

7*.f^,'*'^  ftt*«wr  lid  -nh      •  This  is  the  opmion  of  M.  Do  Saulcy: 
^XX^WJ' •  ouroi  eeoida-tos  Km    TT  n 


l»T/Xwr»r,  Kol  rh  Uphy  •H\iovr6Ktus  t  ^^^^  yita  Coast.  3  58 

rov  Ba\a^iov  Th^iya  koI  9tfu^w  rh  t      Quien  Oriens  Christ  II.  pp.  843. 

Tpi\i<ioy,  Ktd .             «M  tocMffior  844.    Comn.  Oftve  Ser^lor.  EbdT  Hiit 

XpiffTioMuy,  ^  3<j9_ 

'  See  abofa,  p.  51&  •  y^^Q  0^,^.1,         Chalifon,  1816,  L 

Amii.  rr:'r  br2,  BakX  'Hx/ew,  see  p.  80.    Greg.  Abulpharag.  Hi?t  DynaaU 

above,  p.  518,  n.  8.    The  chaan  of  j  ed.  Pococke,  p.  112  Lat.  Comp.  Theopban. 

into  «  ii  nol  tmoommon  In  Sjrme  and  Oluonogr.  p.  282  Par.  p.  621  Classen. 

GfMk^  u  in  otiber  In^snages;  e,     Dor.  *  Bibiioai.  Orientde,  art  Batbek, 
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which  foim  main  characteristicB  in  all  tiie  notioeB  of  Aiabiaa 
writen. 

The  fitBt  of  these  cinmmstances  is  the  change  of  name.  The 
city  leappeaiSy  not  as  Hcliopolis,  but  as  Ba'albek.  That  the 
latter  name  corrcs}>on<ls  to  the  former  in  the  first  part  at  least, 

no  one  doubts;  but  as  yet  no  satisfactory  etymology  or  origin  of 
the  latter  portion  has  been  discovered."  No  aucient  form  is 
known,  cither  in  Hebrew  or  Anuna?an,  from  which  it  can  be 
Well  derived.  Some  of  the  Frank  historians  of  tlie  crusades 
write  the  name  Malbec* 

The  other  circumstance  letoed  to  above,  was  the  early  con- 
Teraion  of  the  great  temple  and  its  courts  into  a  fortress.  It  is 
mainly  as  a  fortress  that  Arabian  writers  speak  of  Ba'albek. 

The  earliest  Arabian  authors,  who  mention  Ba'albek,  are  el- 
Isthakhri  and  Ibn  Haokal,  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury.' Their  notices  are  brief,  and  quite  similar  to  each  other. 
The  latter  writes:  Here  are  gates  of  palaces,  Rcul)>tured  in 
marble  ;  and  lofty  columns,  also  of  marble  ;  and  in  the  wliole 
region  of  Syria  there  is  not  a  more  stupendous  or  considerahle 
edifice."  No  further  notice  of  Ba'albek  occurs  for  more  than  a 
century.  As  a  fortress,  the  possession  of  it  was  important  in 
the  freqnent  wan  waged  between  the  Fatamito  Ehali&  of  Egypt 
and  the  Tarions  dynasties  of  northern  Syria.  Near  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  oentnry,  and  not  long  before  the  arrival  of  the 
crusaders,  after  several  alternations,  Ba'albek  passed  finall} ,  in 
A.  D.  1090,  from  the  Egyptian  rule  under  that  of  the  Seljuk 
princes  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus/  In  A.  1).  1134,  the  place 
was  an  object  of  strife  to  the  latter  among  themselves.'  Five 
years  later,  in  A.  D.  1139,  I>a'albek  surrendered  to  tlie  victorious 
arms  of  Zenki,  the  celebrated  Atalu  k  chieftain  ;  after  wh(»se 
death  it  reverted,  in  A.  D.  1145,  to  the  Seljuk  prince  of  Da- 
mascus.* 


'  Porlmpe  the  miggestion  of  A.  Sclml-  st][.  Koiemn.  BibL  Geogr.  L  U.  fip.  280^ 
toi)8  is  tbo  most  probable,  viz.  thut  the  31G. 


svlliible  bek  OdOMt  flram  the  Arabic  ivot  '  Will  Tjr.  9.  15.  ib.  21.  6.  8.  Jms. 

bakka,  '  to  l)e  comprosacKl,  tlirongi'd ;'  soe  dc.  Vitr.  c  46  Maubcch,  Adricbom.  pk 

Frt>tag'8  Lfx.  I.  p.  144.    Vlc^ncQ  Ba'albek  109. 

WOnld  sigTiiry Hu'ar«  thnmg,**  or  plaoeflf  •  «I-Minkliri.  das  Budi  dor  Laiidor, 

multitude.    The  city  Mecca  is  al«o  some-  fthen*.  von  Mordtniium,  llumb.  181.">,  ju  37. 

times  called  lickkah,  |)€rhap«  by  allitora-  Ooseley,  the  Oricnfxil  Gcogr.  of  Ehn  Him- 

tion.    See  A.  Schult«n's  Index.  Gcogr.  In  kiil,  4to,  Lond.  18(M).    This  UmI  vork  is 

Vit.  Salad,  art  Baalbechunu — Others  re-  held  by  some  to  ho  only  a  copy  of  the 

gard  the  syllable  bfk  as  for  the  Egyptian  first ;   see  Mordtmuuu's  Prufucu  to  I«- 

ivord  BAKI^    city ;"  and  then  Bralbek  thakhri. 

would  correspond  fully  in  meaning  with  *  De  (iuigne«  Hiai  dM  Hiiii%  IL  pp. 

Heltopolis.    But  to  form  such  a  compound  8S6,  .'187,  Germ. 

witl)  u  foreign  word  is  against  the  genius  "  Ihid.  p.  484,  (lerni. 

of  the  Semitie  tongues;  and  probably  no  *  Ihid.  pp.  474,  483,  Germ.  Wilken, 

•nalflgoittftuunple  can  anywhere  be  found.  Gcsch.  der  Krcuzz.  II.  p.  685.  Compi, 

See  MiolMdit  Sii|ipL  in  Lml  HeK  pi  198  Reinavd,  CbroniquM  Anbs*  ete.  pw  70u 
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To  the  middle  of  this  twelfth  century  belongs  the  notice  of 
Edrisi  the  o^coc^rapher.  He  describes  Ba'albek  as  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  and  abundant  region,  and  surrounded  by  vine- 
yards and  fruit  trees.  He  speaks  also  of  the  two  temjiles  ;  and 
refers  to  the  tradition,  which  even  then  regarded  the  greater 
temple,  with  its  immense  stones,  as  a  work  of  the  times  of  Sol- 
omon.^ Some  ten  yean  later,  Beigamin  of  Tudela  likewise 
mentioiis  the  stones  of  enormons  sixe"  laid  up  without  cement^ 
as  the  supposed  work  of  Solomon  assisted  by  the  genii.*  During 
the  same  century  no  less  than  three  earthquakes  are  recorded,  in 
the  years  1139, 1157, 1170  ;  by  which  all  Syria  was  more  or  less 
desolated.  Aleppo,  Hamah,  Hums,  and,  in  connection  with  the 
last,  Ba'albek,  are  specially  enumemted,  as  having  been  over- 
thrown, and  many  of  the  inhabitants  buried  under  the  ruins.' 

In  A.  D.  1174,  tlie  formidable  Saladin,  who  three  years  earlier 
had  made  himself  master  of  Eg}'pt,  appeared  in  Syria,  and  seized 
possession  of  Damasous,  Hums,  Hamah,  and  the  other  towns  of 
Goelesyria.^  Two  years  later,  in  the  summer  of  A.  D.  1176, 
while  Saladin  was  occupied  in  the  region  of  Aleppo,  Raymond, 
Count  of  Tripolis,  in  concert  with  king  BsJdwin  IV,  whose  ex- 
pedition to  the  Bfika'a  aiul  'Anjar  we  have  already  recounted,* 
led  his  troops  by  way  of  ByMus  (Jelieil)  and  across  the  mountain 
by  the  strong  jjost  Manethera  (el-Muneitirah)  near  Afka,  and  so 
made  an  inroad  upon  the  district  of  Ba'all>ek,  plundering  and 
burning  whatever  came  in  his  way.  The  two  expeditions  met 
afterwards  in  the  middle  of  the  BQk&'a ;  defeated  the  Saracen 
troops  fiom  Damascus ;  and  each  returned  laden  witli  booty  to 
their  head-quarteis  on  the  coast** 

One  line  of  Saladin's  descendants  continued  to  be  lords  of 
Damascus  and  the  adjacent  region,  including  Ba'albek,  until 
near  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.^  After  their  expulsion 
by  the  Egj-ptians,  Ba'albek  probably  followed  the  fortunes  of  its 
more  prosperous  neighbour,  the  provincial  capital  Damascus. 
In  A.  D.  1260  it  was  captured  by  the  general  of  Hulajru  tlie 
Mogol  Khan  ;  who  laid  the  fortress  in  ruins.^  There  exibtb  no 
further  notice  of  the  place  during  that  century. 

Early  in  the  £>urteendi  century  the  princely  geographer  of 
Hamah,  Abulfeda,  describes  Ba'albek  as  an  ancient  city  enclosed 
by  a  wall,  with  a  large  and  strong  ^rtress ;  and  situated  amid 

'  Edrtsi  par  .lauWrt,  I.  p.  .'k»3  sq.  *  Dc  Guignes,  ibid.  pp.  .133,  '» 12,  Qtm. 

*  Ashcr's  Boiij.  of  Tudola,  I.  p.  8G.    Reianud,  Chroniqnes  ArabMi  p.  17& 
Eng1.<^Rabbi  Boiijumm   holds  Bn'nlbek       *  See  above,  p.  496. 

to  be  the  Baalatli  of  Scripture;  which  *  WOL  Tyr.  21.  U.    Tuch  in  Zeitschr. 

(h«  says)  Soltmion  built  for  the  daughter  of  d.  moig.  Ges.  IV.  p.  612  aq.  Eitlar  XVII. 

Pharaoh.  1  K.  9,  18.    8  Chr.  9,  «.  p.  227.   Wilken  Uf.  iL  pi  168. 

*  Dc  Guignes  Hist  dos  Huih,  II.  pp.  ">  De  Gnigneis  Hist.  dM  Hllll%  falnd. 
474, 48ft,  627,  Gano.  fieioaud,  ChroniqaM  pp.  602,  608,  Gana. 

AnkMpklw.  *  De OaifpBM L  e.  HL  p.  trS. 
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trees,  and  ninninp;  streams,  and  an  abundance  of  all  <^ood  tliino;?;.* 
At  tliis  time  one  of  tlie  (luarters  of  llie  city  was  called  Makriz; 
and  here  was  bom,  in  the  year  13()7,  the  celebrated  Arabian 
hibtoriaD  Takieddin  Ahmed,  better  known  by  his  more  usual 
appellative,  et-MahrkL*  At  the  ireiy  close  of  the  century,  in 
A.  D.  1400,  Ba'albek  sunendered  to  the  powerful  Tartar  con- 
queror, Tamerlane  (Timur  Leng) ;  who  directed  hie  march  this 
way  from  Hums  to  Damascus.  The  conqueror  made  no  delay, 
but  hastened  on  to  Damascus  ;  as  the  winter  was  approaching,' 
Tliis  appears  to  be  the  latest  historical  notice  of  Ba'albek  in 
oriental  writers, 

Ba'albek  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been  a8  yet  imknown  to 
Frank  travellers  after  tlie  crusatles.  It  was  remote  from  anv  of 
the  great  roads,  which  connected  Damascus  either  with  the 
coast,  or  with  the  more  northern  cities  of  Syria.  Hence  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, we  find  no  further  notice  of  Ba'albek*  At  that  time, 
A.  D.  1548,  the  French  traveller  Belon  was  the  first  to  pass  this 
way ;  and  he  briefly  describes  the  place,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  an  intellijjct'nt  passing  traveller  would  do  at  the  present  day. 
The  ^reat  tem])le  was  still  a  fortress  ;  and  within  it  were  then 
standinc:  nine  lofty  columns.*  Tlievet,  another  French  traveller, 
was  at  Ba'albek  a))out  A,  D.  1550  ;  but  seems  to  add  nothinj^ 
to  Belon's  account.*  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  German 
Melchior  von  SeydlitK  in  A.  P.  1557 ;  and  to  Badzivil  in  A.  D. 
1583/ 

In  the  nesrt  century,  Quaresmius,  about  A.  D.  1620,  briefly 

describes  Ba'albek.  The  g(>od  &ther  was  probably  not  very  par- 
ticular in  his  observations  ;  as  he  speaks  (somewhat  doubtfully) 
of  fifty-five  columns  then  standing.  Much  more  important  were 
the  visits  of  De  la  Roque  in  1688,  and  Maundrell  in  1697.  Both 
these  travellers  give  descriptions  and  sketches  of  the  ruins  ;  but 
the  account  of  De  la  lloquc  is  by  far  the  most  complete.  It  is 
singular  that  Maundrell  makes  but  a  single  allusion  to  any- 
portion  of  the  great  temple,  vis.  the  row  of  Oarinthian  piUaiSy 
"▼eiy  great  and  lofty."  • 

*  AbaK  Tib.  S^yibs,  ed.  XBUer,  p.  108.      *  A.  T1wv«lv  GoBmognpUe  nd'vvndle, 

*  DVaMotBa»]iodi.Oii«ii^wt.il4w-  1.6.0.14. 

rut.  M.  T.  Seydlitz  in  ReiMb.  p.  490.  Rad- 

*  SherlMdm,  Hist,  de  Tfnmr  B«o  on  ziTfl  in  the  same,  II  p.  148. 

Tamerlan,  par  La  Croi.r,  Par.  1723,  lib.  V.  *  De  la  Roque  Voyage  en  Syrie,  12mo. 

c.  23.    Tom.   m.   pp.  311,  312.     De  Amst.  1723,  Tom.  I." pp.  97-153.— Maun- 

Guignes  L  o.  IV.  p.  806  Gtomi*   Rittar  drell's  Journey,  under  May  5th.    The  fhl« 

XVIL  p.  244.  lowing  is  nil  tlmt  rolatrs  to  the  groat  t^m- 

*  AuicbomiuB  (lo90)  makes  no  refer-  pie :  *'  About  litty  yards  dietant  from  tbe 
ence  to  anj  modeni  tnmOMr;  pp.  106|  haMwr]  tmpfe  is  a  row  of  Corinthian  pil. 


109.  lars,  very  great  and  lofty;  with  a  mo<»f 

*  P.  Belon,  Obaorrationi!  etc.  4to.  Par.  stately  architrave  and  coruish  at  top.  This 

1666.  p.  153.    Qonai.  ia  Pftvliur  Samm-  speaks  iteelf  to  have  bt>on  partofaoiiiM 

Tb.  IL  pw  6.  ^eiy  aagnst  pile;  but  what  one  now  leet 
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During  the  ciglitccntli  century,  we  have  the  drawings  and 
explanations  of  Pococke  a])ont  A.  D.  1737  ;  the  great  work  of 
Wood  and  Dawkins  in  A.  D.  1751  ;  and  the  elegant  description 
of  Yolney,  in  A.  D.  1784.  From  the  latter  we  learn  the  cause 
and  progress  of  the  destniction  of  the  temples,  which  had  taken 
place  since  the  Tisit  of  Wood  and  Dawkins ;  and  which  is  still 
continued  in  a  less  degree  by  the  ignorance  and  ruthless  harbaiity 
both  of  the  people  and  the  Turlosh  officials.  The  |veat  earth- 
quake of  A.  D.  1759  left  standing  only  six  of  the  nine  columns 
of  the  great  peristyle,  as  depicted  by  Wood  and  Dawkins  ;  and 
of  the  twenty-nine  which  they  found  around  tlie  lesser  temple, 
only  twenty  were  left.*  The  same  earthquake  ])artially  dislodged 
the  central  stone  over  the  grand  portal  of  the  lesser  temple ; 
though  it  has  now  sunk  much  lower  than  in  Volney's  day. 

Whoera  desires  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  ^neral  plan, 
and  many  of  Hie  architectural  details  of  these  magnificent  mins, 
will  do  best  to  consult  great  work  of  Wood  and  Dawkins.* 
General  ^iews  of  tiie  more  pietmesqne  portions  are  also  found  in 
the  later  sketches  and  engrayings  of  Oassas^  Laborde,  and  Boberts. 

of  it  if  bat  jmfe  •Bom^  to  g|ve  »  ngn^      '  VobMi^  Voyage  n.  p.  9SSL 
thatiliiradiaaldbeiioiiNmofUniMiiH      *  TIm  Rum  of  BaiOlMOk  fid.  Lond. 

ing."  1757. 


SECTION  XII. 


FROM    BA'ALBHK    BT    B  I  B  L  £  H    TO  SL-HU8N. 

Beyond  Ba'ulhek,  towardu  the  nurtb,  the  character  of  ihe 
BQk4'a  undergoes  a  great  diaugc.  Hitherto,  from  K&mid 
northwaidB,  its  main  mtureB  are  thoae  of  a  Vroad,  lerely  fertOe 
plain,  occnpying  the  greater  portion  of  ihe  great  monntain  deft ; 

with  only  a  naimw  parallel  valley  or  terrace  along  the  foot  of 
Anti-Lebanon,  separated  firom  the  lower  piain  by  a  line  of  hills. 
The  avemgc  breadth  between  the  mountains  we  estimated  as 
frt^m  two  and  a  half  to  three  lioiirs,  or  from  seven  to  nine 
miles.  Near  Neby  Shit,  as  we  haw  seen,  the  lower  western 
ridp;e  of  Anti-Lebanon  terminates  ;  and  the  liigher  dorsal  ridge 
forms  further  north  the  wall  of  the  Buksi'a.'  This  converges 
gradually  towards  Lebanon ;  and  the  great  TtJley  beoomos  nar- 
rower, as  fur  at  least  as  to  the  water-sted  near  Lebweh. 

Tkuradayy  June  \(Hh,  We  spent  the  early  moming  hours 
in  completing  our  examination  of  the  rmns;  and  also  visited 
the  fountain.  At  10.15  we  set  olf  from  our  encampment  near 
the  temples  ;  and  in  ten  minutes  were  at  tlie  northern  gate  in 
the  ancient  citv  wall.  Both  on  the  northea.st  and  northwest  of 
the  town  are  cemeteries  ;  and  I  was  struck  with  the  form  of  the 
tomb  stones  placed  at  each  end  of  the  graves,  and  resembling 
entirely  those  customary  in  New  England.  Here,  however, 
there  were  also  low  side-pieces  connecting  tlieniy  and  thus 
enclosing  the  grave  in  a  parallelogram. — Our  course  was  now 
northeast,  towards  Nahleh. 

Before  us  now  was  a  rise  of  land,  bordering  on  the  arm  of  the 
plain  which  runs  up  eastward  to  the  fountain.  As  we  drew  near 
to  Ba'albek  from  the  south,  it  had  the  a]ipcarance  of  a  ridge 
running  out  across  the  valley  from  the  eastern  mountain.  It 
now  turned  out  to  be  the  southern  end  of  a  wide  gravelly  slope. 
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extending  down  westwards  from  Anti-Lebanon  and  reaching 
half  way  or  more  acroBS  the  whole  valley ;  a  vast  sloping  tract, 
having  a  very  uneven  snrfiice,  with  spurs  or  ridges  running  down 
it  ifom  the  mountain,  with  deep  Wadys  hetween  them.  It  is  a 
sort  of  continuation  of  the  desert  plateau  south  of  Ba'albck  ; 
and  extends  north  to  the  water-shed  near  Lebweh.  The  whole 
of  this  tract  is  barren  and  desert  qnite  to  Lebweh  ;  except  a 
little  cultivation  in  the  'deeper  valleys,  and  a  few  poor  fields  of 
grain  around  two  or  three  villages.  The  lower  tract  or  plain, 
towards  the  western  mountain,  a})peared  as  a  continuation  of 
the  fertile  portion  of  the  Buk^'a  ;  and  seemed  well  cultivatwl. 

We  rose  upon  this  desert  Blo])e  ;  and  at  11  o'eloek  struck  a 
small  rill  ci  vater  serving  for  irrigation,  and  brought  around  the 
hills  fiom  a  small  fountain  southeast  of  Nahleh.  Five  minutes 
later  Deir  el-Ahmar,  near  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  bore  N.  N.  W. 
At  11.40  we  came  to  Nahleh,  situated  on  the  sonthem  bank  of 
a  very  deep  narrow  rugged  ravine,  which  cuts  down  through  the 
slope,  from  far  up  in  the  mountain  to  the  western  plain  below, 
A  stream  flows  along  the  bottom,  and  there  is  a  fine  fountain 
under  the  vilhige.    The  latter  is  merely  a  collection  of  hovels. 

Here  too  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple  in  the  middle 
of  the  village.  It  stood  upon  an  elevated  pktrann  of  masonry, 
like  tiiat  at  Deir  el-'Ash&yir.'  Two  conises  of  laige  stones  are 
visiUe  below,  which  form  ue  fbundation.  Then  there  is  a  course 
with  a  laige  moulding,  like  a  cornice  inverted.  Above  this  are 
two  courses,  the  upper  one  with  a  cornice  or  ledge,  and  forming 
the  floor  of  the  platform,  now  about  twelve  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  platform  })roject8  thirteen  and  a  half  feet  beyond 
the  l)ody  of  the  temple  on  each  side  and  at  the  west  end.  Tho 
eastern  end  of  both  temple  and  platform  is  broken  away  and 
destroyed.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  temple  itself  nieasures 
seventy-eight  feet  in  length  by  forty-two  feet  in  width.  The 
stones  are  large ;  many  of  them  being  ten  or  twelve  feet  long. 
Some  seem  to  have  a  mde  bevel,  which  perhaps  is  accidentiu. 
Of  the  body  of  the  temple  only  a  few  courses  remain  ;  and 
within  these  and  on  the  platform,  the  inhabitants  have  built  up 
their  hovels.  In  the  courts  of  other  dwellings,  and  outside  of 
the  village,  are  seen  many  large  hewn  stones. 

On  a  hill  east  of  the  village  are  the  foundations  and  traces 
of  an  earlier  town.  In  the  same  hill  are  several  excavated 
sepulchres.  These  Mr  Robson,  my  companion,  had  visited  in 
1848.  One  consists  of  a  long  passage  ;  on  each  side  of  which 
are  excavated  five  recesses,  and  one  at  the  end  opposite  the 
entrance.  In  each  of  these  eleven  recesses  are  tluee  saicophagi 

*  Sm  ftbove,  p.  487. 
Toi.  m.— 4S  MM  .  ^ 
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or  locuU  cut  in  the  reck  side  by  Bide.  The  plan  of  the  other 
t^ulchres  is  similar  ;  ])nt  their  extent  varies  greatly. 

Beyond  this  hill,  in  a  valley  Bt)uthea8t  of  the  village,  is  a 
email  fountain  ;  from  which  the  water  was  anciently  brought  to 
Kalileli  l»y  an  a({ue(Uict,  two  or  three  miles  long.  Portions  of  it 
Btiil  remain,  well  built  and  plastered  with  cement.  But  the 
water  is  now  conducted  in  rude  open  cli^nels  towards  the  south, 
to  irrigate  the  fiekls  belonging  to  Ba'aloek.  One  of  these  rivu- 
lets we  had  crossed  on  our  way  hither. 

At  12.45  we  left  NaUeh.  Descending  Into  the  ravine  and 
crossing  the  brook  on  a  stone  bridge  of  one  arch,  we  again 
ascended  on  a  northwest  course  until  1  o'clcK'k.  We  then  went 
north  along  the  slope  ;  and  at  1.45  were  opposite  Yfmin,  a  small 
village  on  our  right.  Here  the  great  slope  is  interruj»ted  for 
half  an  hour.  A  broad  shallow  Wady  with  a  stream  runs  out 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  In  this  is  the  village,  with  a 
fountain,  at  the  base  of  Anti-Lebanon  ;  having  also  a  glen  in 
the  mountain  back  of  it.  We  came  at  1.55  to  the  brook  in  the 
valley.  It  was  led  along  the  slope  in  several  streams,  and  was 
wholly  used  up  for  irrigation.  At  this  point  we  could  alreadj 
perceive  the  effect  of  the  convergence  of  the  mountains ;  the 
great  valley  being  not  more  than  two  hours  in  width.  Our  road 
was  here  about  one  third  of  the  breadth  of  the  ])lain  distant 
from  the  eastern  mountain.    Deir  el-Ahmar  bears  from  YCLnin 

C4"  W. 

South  of  Deir  el-Ahmar,  on  the  wav  from  Ba'albek  to  that 
village,  an  hour  and  a  half  N.  N.  W.  of  Ba'albek,  and  in  the 
western  part  of  the  plain,  stands  an  isolated  column,  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  It  is  elevated  upon  a  pedestal  or  pla^rm  of 
five  steps  ;  and,  besides  the  base  and  capital,  consists  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  blocks  of  stone,  each  about  three  feet  thick.  On  the 
north  side  is  hewn  a  smooth  tablet ;  but  with  no  trace  of  an 
in8crij)tion.'  It  may  have  been  a  monument  erected  possibly  in 
some  relation  to  Ba'albek  or  its  l>onndarie8  ;  or  more  probably  to 
commemorate  some  historical  event  now  unknown.  By  the 
natives  it  is  called  el-Maghazel,  "the  s])indle."* 

In  this  part  of  our  road  we  had  a  luller  view  of  the  northera 
portion  of  the  eastern  declivitv  of  Lebanon.  Below  the  lofty 
ridge  over  the  cedars,  and  mtner  more  than  half  way  up  the 
mountain,  is  a  broad  uneven  terrace,  divided  by  inegnlar  shallow 
valleys  into  two  or  three  parallel  but  irregular  rioges.  These 
extend  northwards  along  the  whole  length  of  Lebfiimn  ;  and  run. 
out  into  several  smaller  ridges.   All  these  and  the  whole  lower 

>  Mamidrell,  Maj  6th.  Pococke  IL  L  *  W.llTlionMonbBnilio(]i.SM.1848, 
p.  107.  Wi]ioii,Luid«ortiMBiUie,ILpb  700. 
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part  of  that  mountain,  appear  well  woo^led,  that  is,  for  Lebanon  ; 
chiefly  with  stunted  oaJu  (Bindian),  which  arc  kept  stunted,  be> 
cause  the  people  constantly  let  their  goats  and  BhccplVed  on  tlie 
young  twigs/  From  this  terrace  the  lofty  dorsal  riclgu  rises  very 
steeply,  composed  entirely  of  naked  rock.  At  this  time  every 
hollow  in  it  was  filled  with  snow  ;  and  at  the  top  tlie  snow 
appeared  almost  unbroken  along  the  ridge.  But  there  was 
understood  to  be  an  unusual  quantity  of  snow  the  present  season. 

Before  reaching  Ba'albek,  and  also  to  day,  my  companion 
had  tmenl  timea  inquired  after  the  local  name  of  this  northern 
part  of  Lebanon.  One  called  it  Jebel  Bsberreh  ;  another  Jebel 
Libndn.  One  man  of  YtUiin  named  it  el-Miakiyeh,  ^  the  waterer 
but  called  it  further  south,  Libn&n.  Others  spoke  of  it  simply 
as  el-Jebel. 

Our  path  now  lay  along  the  western  part  of  tlie  <xrcat  slope 
on  a  course  about  N.  by  E.  We  were  evidently  a])proaching 
the  water-shed  of  the  great  valley,  which  as  yet  had  never  been 
fully  determined  ;  and  our  attention  was  therefore  awake.  After 
a  time  the  Tillage  of  Besm  d-Hadeth  came  in  sk^t  before  us  on 
our  left ;  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  rise  of  land,  which  at  first  seemed 
to  extend  westward  quite  across  the  valley  and  so  form  the 
water-shed.  But  the  people  told  us,  that  a  narrower  Talley  ex- 
tended up  further  north,  just  west  of  the  village,  as  we  indeed 
saw  ;  and  that  the  water  there  still  flowed  from  the  north.  We 
were  opposite  the  village  at  3.05  ;  situated  about  half  a  mile 
west  of  our  road.  We  now  rose  along  the  gentle  ascent,  on  a 
N.  N.  E.  course  ;  and  soon  struck  a  pretty  brook,  which  is  led 
down  southwest  to  the  village  from  a  stream  and  fountain  lying 
forther  north  and  east. 

At  4  o'clock  we  came  out  upon  the  highest  tract  or  ridge ; 
and  could  for  the  first  time  look  off  towards  the  north.  Herd 
the  lone  monument  of  IlCumul  became  visible,  and  we  had  a 
view  of  the  whole  northern  part  of  the  Bilka'a.  A  little  stream 
was  led  down  by  an  artificial  channel  from  towards  the  eastern 
mountain  alon<j;  the  top  of  the  broad  ridge.  Is'ear  l)y  our  path 
it  was  divided  into  two  branches,  in  order  to  water  two  small 
tracts  or  depressions  on  diticrent  sides  of  the  ridge  ;  one  branch 
running  off  southwest,  and  the  other  northwest.  The  old  bed 
of  the  stream  is  a  Wady  a  few  rods  further  north,  and  lower ; 
it  runs  off  northwest  and  north.  Here,  then,  I  suppose,  is  the 
water-shed  in  this  part  of  the  great  valley ;  nor  can  it  vary 
much  horn  this  line  in  the  more  western  part.* 

'  So  Mr  Robson,  who  had  trftvellcd  Rev.  W.  M.  Tliomson,  in  the  lliltlidtliorn 

tlinni^'li  t})itt  region  of  tho  moniitiiiii.  Sacra,  184S,  p.  698.    VbrT,  passed  .«oiith 

■*  The  only  published  notice  as  to  tho  along  tho  west  si'le  ;  and  spcnkf  of  tho 

water-shed  of  the  Buku'a  li  that  of  tho  water-shed  ha  iu  a  luiig  liuld  of  grain  west 
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We  now  kept  on  our  course,  gradually  descending,  towards 
the  fountain  of  Lebweh,  which  is  east  of  the  village.  Before 
reacliinp:  it  we  struck  a  canal  for  irrigation,  which  is  led  off  at 
first  southwest,  along  tlio  southern  hordcr  of  the  low  plain  west 
of  the  fountain.  Following  tliis  uj),  we  reached  the  fountain  at 
5  o'clock,  and  encamped  tor  the  night. 

This  is  a  very  large  fountain  of  fine  limpid  water,  gushing 
out  in  fmxr  different  places  from  under  a  broad  tract  of  coarse 
grayel,  l}dng  west  of  a  ledge  of  limestone  rocks.  This  ledge  is 
connected  with  higher  ground  running  back  east  to  the  mountain. 
The  body  of  water  which  here  hursts  forth,  is  perhaps  even 
greater  than  at  'Anjar.  Besides  the  four  principal  streams,  there 
arc  also  three  or  four  smaller  ones  ;  and  it  would  seem  only 
necessary  to  dig  in  the  gravel,  in  order  to  have  any  number  of 
fountains.  Besides  the  canal  along  the  south  side  of  the  low 
plain,  another  is  carried  along  its  nortliern  margin  ;  and  a  third, 
higher  up  and  larger,  is  led  along  the  valley,  northwards,  near 
the  road,  quite  to  el-Kft'a.  The  rest  oi  the  waters  ran  down 
into  the  basin  west ;  and  render  it  fertile,  meadow-like,  and  beau- 
tiful. The  stream  flows  off  northwest  towards  ilie  foot  of 
Lebanon  ;  and  breaks  down  along  the  western  side  of  the  great 
valley,  by  a  deep,  narrow,  ragged  chasm,  through  a  rocky  and 
desert  tract,  to  the  fountains  of  the  Orontes  towards  Hilrmul. 

In  the  middle  of  the  basin,  on  a  low  Tell  among  the  stRvmis, 
is  tlie  i)Oor  village  of  Lebweh,  fifteen  minutes  distant  from  the 
fountain,  bearing  W.  N.  W.  It  has  the  marks  of  an  ancient 
site  ;  though  little  now  remains  but  heaps  of  rubbish,  with  here 
and  tl^re  a  broken  column  or  a  disfigured  capital  On  the  north 
brow  of  the  Tell  aro  seen  the  finimatbns  and  lower  walls  of 
some  large  structure;  perhaps  a  temple.  A  few  miserable 
hovels  constitute  the  present  village.' 

We  were  here  opposite  to  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  situated 
beyond  the  high  doi-siil  ridge.  On  this  side  of  the  mountain  we 
could  see  the  lower  ridges  running  down  and  out  towards  the 
northeast. 

of  Lrbwrh — Tn  Oct.  1 8r)2,  Pr  Dc  Forest  feet;  -wlnrli  liowpvpr  Is  Rovpral  hundred 
passed  up  the  valley  on  the  west  tdde  ;  and  feet  lower  tbau  Ba'albek  according  to 
found  the  water>lied  somewhere  K>ndi  of    Rasseggtr  and  Sdrabort;  aM  ftbovt,  p. 

the  villiigc  of  Sli:i';i(l  ;  from  which  villajre  506. 

the  wuUt  nins  northwards.  The  exact  '  Mr  Porter  passed  by  this  route  to 
po^oti  of  this  vil1a(i«e  Is  not  marked ;  bat  Hnms  in  Oct.  1853.  He  was  at  the  villagt 
T  .Mippose  it  to  bo  not  mnrh,  if  any,  further  of  Lebweh.  Biblioth  Sacra,  1854,  p. 
south  than  Lobweh.  From  it  to  the  foan-  668. — Belon^tho  French  traveller,  was  here 
iain*  of  the  Orontes,  Dr  De  Forest  had  4^  about  A.  D.  1548,  and  speaks  of  "  an  an- 
hours  of  (•plinary  travelling.  We  were  5  ciont  lioman  ptnieture"  then  standing, 
honr'^  (mm  Lel>\veb  to  the  B»me  fomitains,  built  of  nia.ssive  .stones;  Ob8or\'ation»  etc 
without  baggage,  bnt  by  a  more  circuitous  Par.  ir>55,  p.  164  ;  and  in  Pmbli^  Sanuil- 
routc.  Ms.  Jonrn. — Dr  De  Forest  gives  lupg^  Th.  IL  pw  6b 
(iie  clcvatiuo  of  the  wuter-shed  at  3127 
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Lebweh  is  mentioned  l)y  Arabian  writers  as  a  fortified  place. 
In  A.  D.  1132,  it  was  seized  along  with  er-Kiis,  by  Muhammed, 
then  lord  of  Ba'albek.'  Here  too,  in  A.  D.  1170,  Shehab  ed- 
Din,  with  two  hundred  horsenjen,  fell  in  with  three  hundred 
Frank  horsemen  ;  put  them  to  flight ;  and  slew  among  others 
the  chief  of  the  Hospitalers,  who  at  that  time  had  po88e80ioii  of 
el-HiuQ,  then  known  as  Husn  el-Akrdd.* 

The  name  Lebweh  seems  also  to  point  to  a  higher  antiquity. 
It  corresponds  well  to  the  Libo  or  Lybo  of  the  ancient  Itinera- 
rtum  Antonini  ;  but  the  distance  from  Ba'albek  can  only  bo 
made  to  coincide  by  an  easy  emendation,  viz.  by  reading  XXII 
instead  of  XXXII  Roman  miles.'  I  phall  recur  again  to  this 
topic  further  on,  when  treating  of  Kas  Bii'allick. 

Friday,  June  Wth.  We  broke  up  from  tlio  fountain  of 
Lebweh  at  6.55  ;  and  after  some  minutes  struck  the  ca.stcrn 
bank  of  the  canal,  by  wliich  a  large  portion  of  the  water  is  led 
along  through  the  arid  tract  b^fe  us.  Indeed,  so  hard  and  bar- 
ren is  the  BoU,  that  even  the  water  seems  to  produce  no  effect ; 
except  where  there  is  immediate  contact.  The  usual  road  keeps 
near  this  canal  quite  to  Reis  Ba'albek.  At  7.25  there  was  on  our 
right  ten  minutes  distant,  a  Wely  with  a  few  houses  and  trees, 
called  Nel)y  'Othmi\n.  It  has  a  small  fountain.  We  now  left; 
the  canal  ;  and  turning  nortlieast  towards  'Ain,  rose  along  the 
ascent,  and  at  7.45  reached  tlic  village. 

'Ain  is  a  small  village,  with  scattered  building  stones  and 
traces  of  former  dwellings  ;  but  nothing  marking  any  great 
antiquity,  and  no  very  large  stones.  There  are  said  to  be  some 
excavated  sepulchres  west  of  the  village.  It  is  watered  by  three 
small  fountains,  near  by ;  and  has  many  trees  and  vineyards. 
It  lies  high  up  on  the  roots  or  spurs  which  here  run  down  from 
Anti-Lebanon ;  and  is  a  conspicuous  ol>ject  for  a  consideralde 
distance  around,  especially  towards  the  south  and  west.  We 
could  see  that  these  roots  or  spurs  f<)rm  a  barren  slope  towanls 
the  west,  extending  through  the  whole  valley,  quite  to  the  base 

>  DeGiiigii6iHIst.dMHiiiii^ILn,484» 

CU>rm  LwMlId*      .      .      m.  p.  XVIII. 

Ibid.  p.  627.  HaUapoll    .     .  XXIL 

Km  "^m  "'1'                     '  Of  X  fnmi  one  line 

ll-ii^ikto           .      nun.   XVFII  to  niiotlier  n'moves  the  ditliculty.    It  may 

Libo     .II        »    XXXiC  *t  fiwt  have  f>*  on  occnsi'jned  by  the  over- 

HeHnfioll     .             •    XXXll.  rfgbC  of  ft  copyist ;  or  possibly  ill  Order  to 

Tlie  same  distances  arc  jifiven  on  p.  190  in  tntikc  the  iinnibon*  coincide  with  tliuH?  of 

the  rtvrrmi  order,  but  with  the  name  the  reverb  itiuenu-jr.    See  mure  below, 

Conna  for  LUo.   FVom  Bft'anwk  to  Leb-  under  Rfts  B«*«]bek. — Rennell  on  hu  mnp 


weh  we  wore  '>h.  lOin. ;  which  (as  wo  nhnll  of  Syria  (.Atlas  to  accompany,  etc. )  r«> 

lee  further  on)  iit  nearest  22  Roman  niilca.  ferred  Libo  to  Lebweh  ;  and  Mr  Thomson 

Aa  the  whole  distftnee  between  Bft*albek  snggeiti  the  muim  identt^,  BiUiolh.  Smw 

end  iIutn.-<  iK  knon-n,  not  imprnbaUy  the  ISiH,  p.  099.   Utter  XVIL  p.  I<t9. 

origiiwl  speciHcution  stood  thuii : 

Vol.  1 11.-45* 
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of  Lebanon.  Through  this  tract  the  stream  from  Lebweh 
])as8es  in  its  deep  narrow  clui8ni.  Hereabouts  is  perhaps  the 
narrowest  portion  of  the  great  valley. 

This  place  can  hanlly  he  the  A  in  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Numbers  as  west  of  Ribleh.'  Indeed,  as  the  Hebrew  word  in 
that  passage  has  tbe  article,  it  probably  refers  to  the  fountain  of 
the  Orontes,  which  is  southwest  of  Bibleh.' 

"We  now  continued  still  gradually  to  rise  towards  tbe  north- 
east until  8.20  ;  when  we  reached  the  top  of  the  ascent,  and 
came  out  suddenly  upon  the  brow  of  a  very  deep  nanow 
chasm,  with  another  like  ridge  beyond  it.'  In  the  bottom  of 
this  chasm,  a  little  higher  up,  lies  tbe  village  of  Fikeh.  It  was 
as  if  the  deej)  ravine,  the  continuation  of  a  wild  gorge  in  the 
TiKUinlain  just  back,  had  here  cleft  just  the  middle  of  a  broad 
high  ridge  from  top  to  bottom.  It  goes  down  through  the 
barren  tract  above  mentioned,  and  meets  tbe  Lebweh.  By  a 
steep  and  winding  descent  we  leached  the  bottom,  and  crossed 
the  stream  just  below  the  village  at  8.35.  The  brook  is  small, 
and  is  soon  exhausted  by  irrigation.  The  village  is  not  visible 
from  the  other  road  along  the  canal.  It  is  of  good  axe  ;  and 
the  narrow  valley  is  well  cultivated. 

Tlie  rojul  up  the  northern  side  of  the  ravine  is  less  steep  and 
difficult  than  on  the  southern.  At  8.45  we  were  at  the  top  ;  and 
had  now  on  our  left  a  range  of  conical  hills  parallel  to  the 
mountain,  with  this  high  ground  between.  We  descended 
gradually  northeast ;  and  soon  saw  ^ain  the  monument  of  HOr- 
mul,  and  had  a  view  of  the  lake  of  Kedes  towards  Hums.  We 
came  at  9.10  to  lUs  Ba'albek.  ^ 

The  present  village  er-Bds  is  poor  and  half  in  ruins.  It  lies 
in  the  interval  between  the  last  two  of  the  conical  hills.  An 
immense  gorge  in  the  mountain  back  of  the  village,  here  runs 
out  as  a  broad  shallow  depression  between  these  two  hills  to  the 
western  plain.  Up  tliis  gorge,  wliieli  cleaves  the  mountain 
almost  to  its  base,  ])asses  (as  we  were  told)  a  road  to  Nebk,  said 
to  be  iiiiiL'  hours  distant.  There  is  a  tine,  though  not  large 
fountain  in  the  lower  j>art  of  the  village.  Below  the  fountain 
are  many  gardens  and  fruit  orchards,  extending  out  beyond  the 
hills  into  the  plain ;  and  serving  to  mark  tbe  place,  when  seen 
from  a  distance.  The  people  are  aU  Greek  Catholics.  There  is 
a  convent  in  the  upper  part  of  the  village  near  the  gorge ;  a 

'  Nam.  34, 11  **to  Biblah  on  tbe  eMt  arlteto  Is  not  dnwheie  flNUid  witii  y*9  m 

•ido  of 'Am."  »  proper  nome. 

•  HeK^ri  n-|:5ti  n^::"^n.  lit  ♦tothe  •  From  this  point  the  vfllages  of 'Ain 

fountain  ; '  that  is,  "  the  border  .slinll  ^  and  Lebweh  were  seen  in  n  line,  bearing 

down  from  Sbepham  to  Riblah  on  the  east  S.  50  '  W.   Comp.  Bibliotb.  Sito.  186i,  p» 

to  [of  j  the  fountain,"  Nam.  84, 11.  Tbe  664. 
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modern  structure  dedicated  to  the  Virgin/  There  is  also  a  con- 
vent ill  ruins.' 

This  place,  now  in  such  deep  decay,  was  evidently  in  former 
times  a  town  of  importance,  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  curly 
ages  of  Christiaiiitj.  In  the  middle  of  the  Tillage  are  seen  the 
fijundationB  of  a  large  ancient  church ;  of  which  the  east  end, 
with  a  large  semicircular  recess  in  the  middle  and  a  smaller  one 
on  each  side,  is  distinctly  marked  by  a  course  of  large  and  well 
dressed  stones,  still  in  their  place.  Ou  the  west  of  the  village, 
south  of  tlie  fountain,  are  the  ruins  of  another  cliurch  ahout  a 
lumdred  Icct  long  by  fifty  feet  wide,  ha\nng  one  large  recess  in 
the  eastern  eml  ;  of  which  eight  or  ten  feet  are  still  standing 
above  the  ground.  There  would  seem  to  have  been  a  court  con- 
nected with  it  on  the  west  and  south  sides.  Five  minutes 
further  west  is  another  ruin,  built  of  large  stones ;  but  there  is 
not  enough  remaining  to  mark  its  character.  A  subterranean 
aqueduct  appears  to  have  hrouglit  water  to  it  from  the  fountain. 
Near  it  are  the  foundations  of  another  stnicture  of  large  stones. 
The  stones  of  this  ruin,  and  of  the  church  on  the  west  of  the 
village,  are  of  hard  conglomerate  ;  while  those  of  the  church  in 
tlie  middle  of  the  village  are  of  limestone. — Everywhere  in  and 
ari)un<l  the  village  are  the  foundations  and  other  traces  of 
ruined  buildings  ;  as  ako  many  hewn  stoucs,  some  of  them  large 
and  well  dressed. 

The  question  arises,  what  ancient  Christian  city  this  could 
have  been  ?  To  this  question  I  was  long  unable  to  find  a  satis- 
tactory  reply.  But  from  a  careful  comparison  of  the  distances, 
and  of  all  the  historical  notices  ap|)ertaining  to  this  region,  I 
have  been  led  to  recognise  in  er-Bis  the  ancient  Conna  of  tiie 
Itinerar}'  of  Antonine. 

This  Itinerary  gives  us  the  distances  between  Emesa  (Hums) 
and  Ba'all)ek  in  both  directions  ;  as  in  the  note  l)elow.^  The 
intermediate  distances  are  the  same  in  botli.  Laudicia  (Lao-* 
dicca)  is  marked  in  both  as  eighteen  Koman  miles  south  of 
ICmesa  ;  and  this  is  apparently  correct.  The  Peutinger  Tables 
mark  the  same  interval  at  twenty  Roman  miles ;  and  Ptolemy 
giyes  it  at  fifteen  degrees  of  latitude.^   Midway  between  Lau- 

'  In  fill?  convent  Mr  Porter  lo^rroi]  a        Oejmg SmM* 

*  B«aiing8  fVom  owRAs :  North  end  or  LIbo    ...  •*  XXZIL 

Lebanon  N.  .-.M:.    Mon.  of  Hwrmnl  N.  2'  HcllupoH     .     .  *  XXXlt 

W.    Villttse  of  Hurmul  N.  by  W.  lUbleh  Goirn;  Xtnth. 

N.SS'E.   ZerrA'ft  N.  89*  E.    Uk»  ot  ilciiui«u 

Kedesnu<ld^N;22  E-CooipLBibllatli.  ^Xta     .*  "^-"^  ISu. 

Sm.  1864,  p.  6<;5  aq.  £iimu  ...  "  XVIIL 

*  ItfaL  Antoofaii,  ed.  W«ml  ppk  198, 199. 

The  whole  distuncc  between  Bti'ulbok  ud  *  Tab.  Penting.  «d.  Soll^b»  Siglll.  X 

Uanu  WM  62  Komou  milea ;  thru  i  PtoL  Geogr.  6.  li. 
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dicia  and  Heliopolis,  there  occun  Libo  In  the  one  caae,  and 
Conna  in  the  other.  We  hare  alfeady  seen,  that  Libo  is  prob- 
ably to  be  identified  with  Lebweh,  fiom  the  likenees  of  the 
names ;  and  requiring  only  an  easy  emendation  in  the  test  of 

the  Itiueran'.* 

The  diHtnncc  thus  given  between  Heliopolis  and  Emesa  is 
ei^^hty-two  Koman  miles.  Our  mode  of  travelling  was  light 
and  raj)id  ;  and  our  time  from  Ba'albek  to  Ribleh  (allowing 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  for  our  di  tour  to  the  fountains  of  tho 
Oroutes)  was  thirteen  and  a  half  hours.  From  Kibleh  to 
Hums  Mr  Porter  travelled  the  next  year  in  seven  hours.*  The 
amount  la  twenty  and  a  half  hours.  In  October  1853,  Dr  De 
Forest  likewise  traTeDed  fiom  a  point  opposite  Ba'albek  to 
HumSy  by  way  of  Slia'ab,  HOrmiu,  and  Zeiteh,  fording  the 
Orontes  south  of  Tell  l^eby  Mindau ;  and  his  time  also  was- 
tweniy  and  a  half  hours.  Our  rate  of  travel,  therefore,  as  com- 
pared with  the  ancient  Itineraries,  was  four  Roman  miles  the 
hour.  But  from  Ba'alliek  to  er-Ras,  our  time  was  eight  hours 
lacking  five  minutes,  or  nearest  tJiirtij-two  Roman  miles,  tho 
exact  distance  of  Conna  from  Heliopolis  according  to  the  Itin- 
erary.* 

This  ancient  Ctmna  of  the  Itineraiy  is  probably  the  same 
with  the  Cunna  of  the  NotUia  Dignitaium.*  Other  notices  go 
also  to  show,  that  it  was  the  seat  of  a  Insbop,  in  the  province 

known  as  Phenicia  of  Lebanon.    In  the  acts  of  the  fourth  coun- 
cil of  Chal('("(l(»n  in  A.  D.  451,  is  found  the  subscription  of 
Dada  bishop  of  Chonachara  ;  "  and  the  same  occurs  euewhere.' 

'  See  abo\-c,  p.  .in.*?.  both  Hurmul  and  ol-Ku'a  urc  at  Icaat  forty 

•  Hibliotheca  Sacra,  1854,  p.  674  aq.  Roman  mile*  dLitsnt  from  Ba'albek,  mid- 

•  In  the  French  collection  of  the  Idne>  way  between  it  and  Huma ;  contrary  t« 
raries,  with  maps  by  Lapic,  as  nl^o  in  tho  the  reqmremcntA  of  the  Itinerary.  The 
edition  by  Parthey  and  Pindcr  1111(1  on  their  trno  view  probably  is,  that  oiic  road  lay 
4nai>,  the  two  speciHcationa  of  the  //in.  A  n-  like  onrs  by  tho  fountain  of  Ixbweh  and 
tonini  are  r^arded  as  referring  to  two  across  the  hills  by  er-Rua  ;  the  other  mora 
different  routes  between  Heliopolis  and  in  the  plain  by  tlie  village  of  Lcbweh  and 
Laodicea,  along  tha  east  and  west  sides  of  alon^  the  camil.  Tho  former  would  strike 
the  great  valley ;  and  tiien  Zibo  is  fixed  er-Kaa  (Couna),  and  not  Lebweh  (Libo)^ 
at  llAnnul,  niid  Conna  at  er-RAs.  See  tlie  latter  would  pass  at  I^bweh  and  not 
Hecoeii  des  Itinindres  aodens  par  le  Haiq.  at  er-ttas. — It  was  only  after  the  rc  sulta  in 
Fortla  d'Urbain ;  svee  dix  Cartes  par  the  text  above  were  sU  definitely  made 
Lafie  ;  I'arii*,  l^ir*,  p.  r».5.  Itin.  Antonlni  out,  that  I  became  aware  of  the  suggeatiou 
ed.  Parthev  et  Pind.  p.  828,  d62.-~Biit  of  Lapie,  as  to  the  identitir  of  Conna  and 
against  Hm  rlew  there  an  several  oonri-  or-Rla.  Comp.  lUtter  Krdk.  XVR  p.  170. 
deration-^  :  Firxf.  from  Ba'albek  to  Hums  *  Notit.  Digiiitutiiin,  ed.  Bockinp,  I.  p. 
the  road  naturally  leads  aloqg  the  east  side  86,862.  Earlier  editions  have  the  reading 
of  the  TaUey,  and  not  the  west  side.  Mr  Onrna;  ed.  Genev.  1628;  p.  828. 
Thom.wu  and  Dr  l)e  Forest  who  travelled  *  C,r.  Ad^a  Tr6\(ws  Xoyaucapwy,  Act.  6. 
along  the  west  side,  did  not  touch  Ba'albek  Comp.  le  <^en  Oriens  Christ  II.  847, 
at  alt  SeeontUy,  if  Libo  were  at  HAmral,  849.  Car.  it  St  Paulo  Oeogr.  Sacra.  Amst, 
thi-n  f'otina  m\i-t  luivo  In'on  nt  el-Ku'a  170f,  p.  l.'ltr»  et  n.  The  text  of  this  lat- 
opposite  to  it.  ThirtUj/^  this  could  not  have  ter  w>rk  reads  Comoara  ;  ami  a  Greek  Ma, 
Mm  dM  tnw  dte  ia         case.;  bcoMue  hu  XofA6Kapa.    Is  perhaps  the  present 
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In  an  early  Qreek  NoUtia  alao  m  find  the  name  8aUn8  Qonai' 
tiouSf  and  in  a  Latin  one  the  name  of  Komkora,  mentioned  as 
a  diocese  in  this  province,  between  Laodicea  and  Jalinida.*  All 
these  forms  refer  apparently  to  one  and  the  wiiiie  j)lace.^  With 
this  diocesan  char^icter  the  extensive  remaiua  of  ancient  churclies 
at  er-Ras  well  corres})ond.* 

Sending  olf  our  muleteers  direct  to  Ribleh,  we  set  off  fivm 
er-Bas  at  9.55,  taking  the  road  towards  Hflnnnl.  This  leads 
K.  by  W.  obliquely  across  the  rocky  and  desert  plain.  At  10. 
30  we  crosaed  the  canal  or  artificial  branch  firom  Lebweh.  It  is 
here  a  large  stream  ;  and  is  used  to  drive  three  mills  in  succes- 
sion, and  not  &r  apart.  But  so  utterly  sterile  is  the  soil,  that 
no  effect  whatever  is  produced  by  this  abundance  of  water  on  the 
land  adjjicent ;  not  even  along  the  banks  of  the  canal.  It  goes 
to  el-Ka'a  ;  and  there,  in  a  lower  tract  and  richer  soil,  causes 
great  fertility.  We  kept  on  through  tliis  desert,  occasionally 
interrupted  by  low  rocky  ledges  and  chasms,  until  12  o'clock. 
Here  we  left  the  road  ;  which  continues  to  the  village  of  Hurmul, 
crossing  the  Orontes  by  a  bridge.  Turning  to  the  left,  we  found 
ourselves  too  far  north ;  and  had  therefore  to  lean  a  little  south 
of  west  in  order  to  reach  the  great  fountain.  We  came  to  it  at 
12.40,  lying  here  in  a  narrow  chasm,  £rom  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  feet  deep  ;  and  sinking  down  so  suddenly,  that  a  i)erson 
approaching  from  the  east  has  no  suspicion  of  its  existence  till 
he  stands  upon  the  brink. 

The  higli  desert  tract  or  8lo]ie,  which  we  had  crossed  to-day, 
running  down  west  from  Anti-Lebanon,  crowds  the  Nahr  Lebweh 
and  its  dee^  narrow  chasm  quite  against  the  base  of  Ijebanon. 
As  we  saw  it  here,  above  the  fountains  of  the  Orontes,  the  chasm 
is  very  narrow,  with  per2)endicular  sides,  and  only  a  slender  strip 
of  land  at  bottom.  The  stream  from  Lebweh  seemed  to  us  here 
quite  as  large  as  at  its  source  ;  notwithstanding  the  branches  led 
off  at  first  ibr  irrigation,  and  the  large  canal  to  el-K6'a.  We 

namo  er-R'i*  merely  ft  tronsliition  of  the  the  names  Comoara  and  Xofi6icapa  of  n. 

Unek     KAp9t»  tht  head,  in  the  Utter  part  636,  n.  5,  are  referred  to  the  village  K*- 

of  these  forme?  ra,  on  the  direct  ronte  from  Horns  to  D»- 

'  CtT.  StUrov  VomniK6yy  Reland  Pnlaest.  mascns.    This  wcms,  however,  to  be  mere 

p.  217.   SeePam^on  to  rho  work  of  Car.  conjecture;  and  if  that  pUw^e  irere  eveti 

i  St.  Paulo,  M  ahoVe,  p.  :>> ),  o  1,  62.  the  eeat  of  a  Mdiop,  the  ntme  would  cor- 

•  Rennell,  with  *hom  Rittcr  agrees,  cnn-  respond  better  to  tho  Karotea  of  the  LaL 
BMts  alw  the  Sodwa  of  PtoL  6.  14,  with  JiotUia  ;  see  Parergon  as  ahove,  p.  62.— 
Gonna.  But  So^Imi  fa  diere  mentioned  in  Hi*  nune  writer  mjn  HuA  Ma*IA1a  repre- 
the  ordrr  :  H*  !ii-poli^,  Abil;i,  Sa-inn,  Da-  senteiSMruria  of  Damascus,  which  I  do  not 
mascns;  though,  according  to  the  longi-  undentand.  Bnt  Ma'lAU  may  well  corree> 
tude  speciiied,  it  was  ewt  of  Damawns.  pond  to  tiie  RXfjpia  BlayXeeSwr,  Ktima 
At  any  rate  it  cannot  bo  bnnight  into  con-  Matjludorum,  (  f  tho  Greek  Notitia,  an 
nection  with  Conua  and  er-Ea&  Kitter  episcopal  scat;  Roland  Pahe«t.  p.  217. 
XVII.  p.  171.  ibid.  p.  60^  51. — ^For  »  notice  of 

*  In  fin  Amine  inruuiscript  by  MoCftrius,  t!tc  above  niann.script  I  ani  indebted  tO  ttft 
Ushop  of  AuUoch,  written  in  A.  D.  1685,  iiev.  Mr  Porter. 
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drew  the  conclusion,  tliat  the  stream  must  liave  received  acccs- 
sions  in  its  course  ;  pcrliaps  from  fountains  along  the  base  of 
Lel)anon.  This  appears  to  be  actually  the  case.  In  August 
1846,  Mr  Thomson  travelled  up  this  valley  for  an  hour  from  the 
Cronies  fountain  to  a  place  called  el-Mert^y  haying  fountains 
and  willow  trees.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  ahove  el-Mertij,  he 
proceeded  along  the  east  side  of  this  winding  valley ;  and  then 
crossed  to  the  west  side,  at  a  great  fountain  called  simply  'Ain. 
It  is  lat  ino  enough  to  drive  several  mills  ;  and  around  it  are  large 
blocks  of  hewn  stone.  The  chasm,  along  which  tlio  combined 
stream  from  Lebweh  and  this  'Ain  Hows,  is  only  a  few  rods 
wide,  usually  with  })erpcndicular  banks  thirty  feet  or  more  in 
height.  Its  bottom  is  cultivated.  At  and  above  the  tbuntain 
'Ain,  its  bed  rises  to  the  general  level  of  the  adjacent  tract,  and 
braQches  off  into  three  or  &mt  well  watered  and  beautiful  plains. 
Mr  Thomson  travelled  up  the  western  one  of  these,  passing  the 
village  of  Sha'ab.  Another  one,  doubtless/ is  the  meadow-^like 
basin  of  Lebweh.* 

Tlie  chasm  here,  at  the  fountain  of  the  Orontes,  is  close 
nnder  Lebanon  ;  so  close,  indcKnl,  that  to  one  approaching  from 
the  east,  the  chasm  seems  to  Ijc  some  little  way  up  the  ba.^ie  of 
the  mountain  itself,  above  tlie  ])lain.  The  main  fountain  is  in 
a  wider  expansion  of  the  chasm  ;  at  a  j)oint  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  east  of  the  junction  with  the  Nahr  Lebweh.  It  issues 
from  under  the  eastern  bank  of  the  chasm  ;  not  from  under 
Lebanon.  The  tuck  above  it  is  limestone,  the  strata  of  which 
have  a  great  dip.  We  judged  the  fountain  to  be  about  two 
thirds  as  large  as  that  at  F^eh ;  but  the  water  is  not  as  fine. 
Other  smaller  fountains  are  reported  as  issuing  further  down, 
also  from  under  the  eastern  cliff ;  but  they  are  not  marked, 
unless  by  tlie  increase  of  the  volume  of  water.  At  the  main 
lountain  are  several  noble  trees.  We  took  our  lunch  under  a 
large  plane  tree  on  the  ven,'  brink  ;  the  water  gurgling  uj)  all 
around  us.  The  descent  is  vcrj-  steep  and  difficult ;  though  we 
managed  to  lead  down  our  horses,' 

From  the  fountain  the  stream  first  runs  west  and  joins  that 
from  Lebweh.  The  river  thmi  turns  sharply  around  a  high  point 
projecting  westward ;  and  for  a  short  time  takes  an  easterly 
course.  The  deep  chasm  winds  much  as  far  as  to  the  bridge  of 
Hiirmul.  Afterwards  the  river  runs  north  along  the  western  part 
of  the  great  valU  y  for  a  time,  with  many  windings  ;  and  then 
turns  more  easterly  to  liiMeh.  Below  tlie  fountain  the  enlarged 
stream  seemed  to  bo  about  equal  to  the  Barada  below  F^eh ; 

*  W.  M.  Thomwm  in  BiWoUi.  Saem,    Forcxt  ^vc<*  at  21  IS  Engl.  feet.   That  of 
1848,  p.  n'x.  tho  hri.lcro  on  the  fiftrmnl  road  i»  17S8  i 

'  The  cicvatiou  of  thU  fouutaiu  Dr  Da    fuet.    Hn.  Lett.  | 
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tlie  Nahr  Lcbweh  above  being  somewbat  larger  than  tbe  upper 
Barada.  Tbe  cbasm  is  evervwbere  narrow  and  jagged;  and 
bas,  80  far  as  we  saw  it,  bigb  preci})itous  banks.  Of  course  tbe 
Ftrcaiu  imparts  no  fertility  to  tbe  hiL;lier  tracts  adjacent  to  tbe 
chasm  ;  nor  anywliere,  indeed,  except  just  iu  tbe  bottom  along 
tbe  very  brink  of  the  water. 

Ancient  writers,  as  Strabo  and  Pliny,  speak  only  generally 
of  tlie  sources  of  the  Orontes,  as  being  in  the  great  valley  of 
Ccelesyria  near  Lebanon.^  Abulfeda  erroneouBly  deeeribes  its 
remotest  fountain  as  at  er-Bfis  instead  of  Lebweli ;  but  relates, 
tbat  most  of  tbe  river  springs  fn^ra  a  place  called  ^Ifigliarat  er- 
Rtibib  (Monk's  cavern)  ;  and  tbencc  flows  northwards  till  it 
passes  Jdsieb.  The  modern  name  of  tbe  river  ia  el-'Asy  (the 
rel)('llious)  ;  and  it  ia  still  commonly  spoken  of  as  bavin<:;  its 
beginning  at  these  fountains.'  Here  is  a  fourth  example  of  tbat 
popular  usage  iu  this  region,  which  regards  as  the  source  of  a 
liver,  not  the  remotest,  bat  the  most  copious  fiynntains.  The 
other  instances  are  the  Jordan,  the  Barada,  and  the  Lttftny.' 

The  Mflghftrat  er-B&hib,  or  Monk's  cavern,  spoken  of  by 
Abulfeda,  still  exists.  Where  the  stream,  having  turned  around 
the  high  projecting  point,  flows  eastwaid  for  a  Uttle  time,  on 
the  right  band  side,  high  up  in  the  precipice  looking  north,  is 
the  excavated  convent  now  known  among  the  common  pooi)le  as 
Deir  Mar  Maron.  It  is  only  a  few  hundred  yards  distant  from 
tbe  great  fountain,  towards  tbe  northeast.  Tbe  preci])itous  clitT 
is  here  about  three  hundred  feet  high  ;  and  tbe  cavern  is  about 
two  thirds  of  the  way  up.  The  hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  is  less  precipitons ;  and  rises  to  the  height  of  some  four 
hundred  feet.  The  monks  took  advantage  of  a  shelf  of  over^ 
hanging  rocks  ;  cut  away  more  deeply  underneath  it ;  and  then 
built  up  in  £pont  breastworks  and  outer  walls  with  loopholes ; 
thus  forming  a  covered  gallery  along  the  &cc  of  the  precipioe. 
Behind  this  tbcy  then  excavated  rooms  and  cells,  mainly  in 
two  stories  ;  but  also  some  cells  in  a  third  story.  These  are  all 
small ;  and  are  now  dark,  dirty,  and  desolate.  No  one  dwells 
there  ;  though  it  was  said,  tbat  one  or  two  monks  bad  remained 
there  for  a  time  within  a  few  years.  In  the  autumn  of  1853,  Mr 
Porter  found  the  cavern  occupied  as  a  shelter  for  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats.*  The  place  had  mnnerly  be^  visited  by  Mr  Barker, 
Mr  Thomson,  and  probably  others.' 

It  is  a  popular  belief,  that  Mfir  Mardn,  the  reputed  founder 

'  Strnbo  IG.  2.  7,  19.  pp.  TW,  75«.      •  S««  above,  pp.  4 IS,  477,  499. 

riin.  II,  N.  fj.  IS  „r  I'J,  "  Annus  Ormitos,       *  Bihliotli.  Sac.  1864,  p.  6G7. 
rintu.><  inter  Libauum  ct  Aiitililuinum  juxta       '  W.  B,  Barker  in  Jonm,  of  the  R 

Ilt  liojH.liH."  Geogr  Soc.  1837,  p.  99.  W.  M.  Thonison 

'  Abuir.  Till).  Syr  ed.  K.lhler,  pp.  14D,  in  liiblioth.  Sao.  I S4 7,  pp.  405,  408}  aIm 

l."»0.  liibL  lies.  Kd.  1,  HI,  App.  144, 145.  ibid.  164S,  p.  01)7. 
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of  the  sect  of  the  Maronites,  onro  dwelt  in  this  cavern.  Hence 
its  j)ro8ent  name  ;  which  would  seem  to  have  lieen  unknown  to 
Abulleda,  wlio  8j)eak8  of  it  simidy  as  Milgliarat  er-Rahih.'  But 
the  story  is  apparently  a  mere  legend  ;  as  is  perhaps  Mar  Maroa 
hinuelf  In  all  the  luBtorical  aooounts  of  tbe  MaronitM  to 
which  I  have  had  access,  there  is  nothing  to  connect  MAr 
MaiOn  in  any  way  with  this  spot  or  this  region.*  The  gieat 
convent  said  to  have  been  founded  in  his  honourafter  his  decease, 
and  called  Deir  M&r  Maron,  was,  as  some  say,  at  Hamah ;  or, 
according  to  others,  at  Apamea,  now  Kiirat  el-Mudik.' 

We  left  the  height  above  the  cavern  at  2.4.')  ;  and  took  a 
direct  course,  without  path,  about  E.  by  S.  to  the  monument  of 
Hrtrmul.  At  3.20  we  crossed  the  road  to  Hfirmul,  which  we 
had  before  left ;  and  passing  over  and  among  low  hills  covered 
with  loose  trap,  we  reached  the  monument  at  3.45.  This  is  a 
singular  and  perhaps  inezplicahle  stmctore.  It  stands  out 
prominently  on  a  high  mound  projecting  fiur  out  into  the  great 
valley  from  the  west ;  and  it  is  thus  seen  for  a  great  distance  in 
every  direction.  The  Orontes  on  the  west  and  northwest,  flow- 
ing in  its  deep  chasm,  is  nowhere  visible ;  but  the  village  of 
Uurmul  with  its  trees  is  seen  on  the  slope  beyon<l  the  river, 
nearly  an  hour  distant.*  The  monument  now  bears  the  name 
of  KamiVa  cl-HOrmui ;  while  Abulleda  speaks  of  it  as  Kaim 
el-Hfirmul.' 

The  Kamu'a  stands  on  a  pedestal  having  three  steps  of  black 
basalt,  each  fimrteen  inches  mgh.  On  this  rests  a  story  twenty* 
nine  feet  six  inches  square,  surrounded  above  by  an  ornamental 
cornice.  Above  this  is  a  second  story  somewhat  dmwn  in  and 
less  in  dimensions ;  and  upon  this  last  rests  a  pyramid  built  tip 
of  smaller  stones.  The  lower  story  lias  (including  the  cornice) 
twelve  courses  of  stones,  each  twenty-tliree  inclies  thick  ;  the 
second  story  has  ten  cotirses,  uj)])arently  of  the  same  thickness  ; 
and  the  j)yramid  has  thirteen  courses,  not  so  thick.  Hence  the 
height  may  be  thus  reckoned  : 

PmL  la 

Pe.lestal  .  .  .  .  3  6 

Lower  Story     ....  23 
Second  Story    .         .         .         .        19  2 
Pynniid  about  15 

Total  .        .        .       CO  8 


>  Tah.  S^T.  oi\.  Kolilor,  p.  150. 

*  See  Le\uieo  Orieon  Christ.  III.  1- 
61.  Qnareamiui  I.  p.  95  aq.  De  1ft  Roqac 
V(>v:i;ro  de  Sjrie  «t  dn  Hi  Liban,  IL  pp. 
10-120. 

'  At  Horoah ;  m«  Le  Qiil«fi  i  c  ool  1. 

At  Apamea ;  Lo  (^uien  n>ifl.  col.  r*.  Te 
la  Roqae  1.  c.  IL  p.  4)2.  Comp.  (^uorcsm. 
I.  f,  vS. 


*  Acconllncr  to  Thr  De  Forest,  tlio  t-lcvi- 
tioii  of  the  site  of  tlie  Kamii'a  above  tito 
sea,  is  2407  fe«i  Tliat  of  the  Tillage  of 
HQrmul  is  '-'7  71  A  t^t.  Tbe  bridge  overtlie 
river  between  the  two  is  1789  feet.  Ma. 
Letter. 

*  Tnh.  Syr.  cd  Koblcr,  p.  150.  .Abulf.  .H 
wrote  in  the  earljr  part  of  the  fourteenth 
ocQtury. 
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The  height  therefore  may  be  estimated  at  not  less  than  sixty  feet, 
nor  more  than  Fixty-five  Ibet. 

The  whole  stnictiirc,  except  the  pedestal,  is  of  limestone. 
The  sides  face  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  southwest  comer 
is  fallen  down  from  top  to  bottom,  Rht)winf;  that  the  interior  was 
built  up  solid  with  smaller  squared  stones.  There  are  pilasters  at 
the  corners  in  both  stories ;  but  they  are  without  capitals,  excej)t 
a  small  oomioe.  In  the  npper  stoiy  there  are  two  intervening 
pilasters  on  each  side.  The  upper  portions  of  the  sides  of  the 
lower  story  are  occupied  hy  scnlptures  in  relief,  representing 
hunting  scenes.  These  are  much  broken  and  worn  away  by  the 
weather ;  and  are  too  much  defaced  to  be  fully  made  oat.  The 
drawing  borders  rather  on  the  grotesque.  The  following  is  an 
outline. 

On  the  east  side  are  dogs  attacking  a  larger  animal  before 
and  behind.  Yet  so  defective  is  the  drawing,  that  this  animal 
has  been  held  by  some  to  be  a  wild  boar ;  and  by  others,  a  bull. 
The  legs  and  feet  are  not  those  of  a  hoar;  and  with  our  glasses 
we  saw  distinctly  what  seemed  to  he  horns.  On  this  side  are 
also  a  bow  and  other  implements  of  hunting. 

On  the  north  side  are  two  stags,  one  standing  and  the  other 
lying  down  ;  as  to  which  there  is  no  question.  Also  quiverB  and 
perhaps  a  coil  of  rope. 

The  west  side  exhibits  three  animals,  which  are  difficult  to 
bo  made  out.  One  of  them  resembles  a  cat,  and  may  be 
intended  for  a  panther.  The  other  two  are  less  distinct.  Some 
speak  of  an  elephant  in  the  middle,  a  bear  in  front,  and  a  bull 
helund.' 

On  the  9oM  side  a  dog  seises  an  animal  fiom  behind.  The 
head  of  the  animal  is  gone ;  and  this  whole  side  of  the  monu- 
ment is  much  broken  away. 

We  searched  carefully  for  some  inscription,  and  examined 
the  whole  surface  with  our  glasses.  But  in  vain  ;  nothing  of  tlie 
kind  appears.  On  the  west  side,  below  the  sculptures,  are  many 
scratches  and  scrawls,  made  probably  l)y  Arab  visitors  ;  but  no 
inscribed  letters.  We  examined  them  the  more  carefully,  be- 
cause these  scrawls  had  been  reported  as  inscriptions.* 

No  explanation  of  this  remarkable  monument  has  jet  been 
given  ;  nor  am  I  aware,  that  any  historical  notice  of  it  exists 
before  the  present  century,  except  the  simple  mention  of  it  by 
Abulfeda.'  In  certain  resj^ects,  it  may  be  said  to  correspond  to 
the  isolated  column  in  the  ])lain  northwest  of  Ba'albek  ;  which 
also  is  yet  unexplained.'    The  Kamd'a  was  first  made  known  to 


*  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Smxe,  18M, 

p.  G69. 
»  Comp.  ibid.  p.  G68. 

Vol.  ITI.--4G 


*  Ti&b  S|jr.     Kabkr,  p.  160> 

*  Smsmivv,  pi  SSOL 
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the  public  by  tlie  Rev.  Mr  Thomson ;  who  in  September,  184(), 
returned  by  this  route  from  Alei)po  to  Bointt.*  It  has  siuco 
been  several  times  visited  by  the  mib.sioiuiries  and  others. 

From  the  Kamii'a  there  is  a  wide  and  interesting  vi«w. 
The  northern  end  of  Lebamm  ie  near  at  hand ;  while  Anti- 
Lebanon  18  seen  again  divei^ging  on  the  north  of  er-Bte ;  and 
apparently  sweeping  off  from  that  point  northeasterly  in  the  arc 
of  a  great  circle,  which  bounds  the  broad  plain  of  the  Orontoa 
on  that  side."  In  a  clear  day  not  only  tlie  lake  of  Kedes  is  visible, 
but  also  the  castle  of  Hums.  Towards  the  south  we  could  just 
(listiui^uisli  the  *]^littering  summit  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  The 
villagu  of  Hilrmul  lies  half  an  hour  beyond  the  stream,  north- 
west, on  the  high  slope.  The  village  is  divided  into  several 
hamlets  by  narrow  glens,  in  which  are  brooks  of  fine  water. 
There  are  many  walnut  treee  around  the  Tillage.  The  climate 
18  said  to  be  onhealthy.* 

We  set  otr  from  the  monument  at  4.45 ;  taking  a  straight 
oouree  for  Eibleh  across  this  most  desert  tract  of  1<  >w  liills,  ridges, 
nnd  valleys.  The  hill  on  which  the  Kamil'a  stands  is  covered 
with  loose  trap,  and  the  same  continues  for  much  of  the  dis- 
tance ;  making  it  very  diflicult  for  the  horses  to  pick  their  way. 
At  6:25  our  course  was  crossed,  from  west  to  east,  by  what 
seemed  to  be  a  line  of  wells  recently  dug,  or  at  least  cleared  out, 
flimilar  to  those  near  Damascus,  by  which  a  stream  of  water  is 
brought  to  the  suiftce  of  the  ground.  But  how  or  why  such 
wells  should  be  found  here,  I  am  unable  to  explain ;  since  no 
water  could  be  hoped  for  except  from  the  river.  The  excava- 
tions were  here  in  1848.  We  had  sight  also  of  eight  gazelles 
feeding.  The  sim  went  down  upon  us  behind  the  peaks  of 
Lebanon  ;  but  still  for  sevontocn  minutes  Iohlc't  his  beams  con- 
tinued to  gild  the  opposite  summits  of  Anti-Lebanon.    The  hills 


*  See  hU  report  io  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1847, 
p.  405;  also  ib.  1848,  p.  6U5  sq.— Buck- 
inj^tn  saw  the  Kam&'a  from  the  road  on 
tile  east  side  of  the  plain ;  and  merely 
•peaks  of  it  as  '"a  liigli  lunl  lur^i?  tower, 
•een  at  a  groat  dintaiu  t-,  aad  called  Koor- 
nee  **  Arab  Tribes  p.  489.— In  the  folio 
work  of  Tu.^sai  is  a  pinto,  purporting  to 
reprei>ent  a  sepulchral  moaiunoQt  on  the 
way  between  Hanii  and  Ba'albelc.  It  was 
prolml)ly  inoaiit  to  ho  a  ski  t*  li  of  the  Kn- 
uiu'a,  seen  perhaps  only  (torn  the  east  side 
of  die  great  valley ;  bnt  if  so,  it  ia  exceed- 
ingly  itnpcrfoct  and  unlike. — From  al-.  ttvr 
of  Mr  Faxren,  formerly  British  consul  at 
Damasena^  in  Lord  Lindsay's  Letters  (Note 
53,  p.  433,  edit.  4,)  it  would  seem  tliat  ho 
had  visited  the  Kamii'a  before  >lr  Tliom- 
■ob;  but  no  date  is  gLven. 


'  Ifr  Porter  says,  that  the  Bpurs  and  line 
of  hills  which  lie  before  the  eastern  moun- 
tain from  'Ain  to  er-R&s,  and  which  ter- 
minate near  the  latter  place,  cause  tbo 
mountain  hero  to  have  this  nppeaniiioc  of 
retreating.  Ue  supposes  the  main  ridg^ 
to  maintain  a  straight  ooafM  on  Ibe  ooitfi 
of  er-IiAs  and  throogboat.  ^diotfa.  Saom, 
1854,  p.  666. 

'  W.  BC  Thomson  in  BibHotb.  Snrrn, 
1848,  p.  G94  isq. — Bearin>?s  ut  tlie  KnimVa 
d-Uurmol:  Uurmol  3L5  .  Foontaiu  of 
the  Orontes  296*,  2  m.  Rfls  Ba*albelc 
IMOr.  Jobel  osh-Sheikli  S.2nMV.  Riblch 
N.  4b  iu.  TeU  Neby  Miodau  N.  37^  E.— 
By  Mr  Tbomsoo  in  1846:  Lalm of  Kedes, 
west  side,  24\  Castle  of  Hums  39\  Jt^ 
sieh,  modern,  6C%    el-Ku'a  Hii\ 
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gradually  disappeared,  and  tiie  ooontry  grew  continually  lower 
as  we  advanced.   The  desert  diaracter  of  the  surfiioe  also  began 

to  cUminish ;  and  thin  stunted  grass  was  occasionally  seen 
among  the  tofts  of  furze.  At  7  o'clock  we  descended  a  slope, 
and  came  at  once  upon  the  first  canal  led  off  from  the  'Any  on 
this  side.  It  is  said  to  have  formerly  carried  water  as  far  as  to 
Jiisieh.  We  wore  now  af]^ain  on  soil  capable  of  tillapje.  We 
crossed  one  or  two  other  like  streams,  not  without  some  diffi- 
culty in  finding  the  proper  fords,  as  it  was  now  quite  dark  ;  and 
oame  at  7.35  to  our  tent,  already  pitched  on  the  bank  of  the 
Oiontes.  Our  day's  work  bad  been  a  hard  one,  and  we  were» 
not  Sony  to  give  oorselves  to  rest 

On  opening  the  door  of  our  tent  next  morning,  we  found  our- 
selves directly  upon  the  bank  of  the  river ;  not  indeed  the  green 
bank ;  for  although  the  ground  is  here  only  six  or  seven  feet 
above  the  water,  yet  the  grass  was  quite  dry,  and  the  surface 
dusty.  The  soil  of  all  this  region,  and  of  the  plain  thus  far,  is 
very  hard,  and  the  water  scarcely  penetrates  it  laterally  ;  so  that 
the  influence  of  the  water  is  felt  only  by  contact,  or  from  its 
actual  distribution  over  the  snrfiice.  The  course  of  the  nver 
was  heie  from  west  to  east,  apparently  a  long  reach ;  but  it  soon 
.  swept  round  to  the  north,  in  which  direction  it  cfitttinueB  in  a 
winding  course.    Kibleh  is  situated  at  the  elbow. 

Our  tent  stood  near  the  ford  of  the  nwr.  The  bottom  is 
hard  ;  and  such  is  said  to  be  the  case  throii;.ihout  the  region. 
The  water  at  this  time  hardly  came  up  to  the  horses'  hollies. 
There  was  much  crossing  in  both  directions  ;  horses  and  donkeys, 
old  and  young,  many  of  them  loaded  ;  men  and  women  wading 
through,  the  latter  often  with  bundles  on  their  heads  ;  all  going 
to  nuura  up  a  lively  scene. 

The  village  is  a  veiy  misemble  one,  of  some  fertj  or  fifty 
houses.  The  only  traces  of  antiquity  are  the  remains  of  a 
quadrangular  building  of  stone.  This  seems  ancient ;  the  people 
call  it  a  church,  but  we  could  not  make  it  out.  There  is 
apparently  much  tillage  in  the  vicinity.  The  crops  however  did 
not  compare  with  those  we  had  seen  in  Galilee  ;  nor  with  those 
seen  next  day  in  the  Bukei'a  near  el-Husn.  The  water  t>f  the 
river  is  taken  out  above,  and  carried  long  distances  for  irrigation  ; 
but  the  effect  of  it  is  not  so  visible  just  here,  as  in  the  other 
regions  we  had  visited.  From  Bibleh  a  vast  plain  stretches  off 
in  eveiy  direction,  except  the  southwest ;  and  various  portions 
of  it  euiibit  a  richer  fertility. 

The  threshing-fioois  of  the  village  were  in  full  operation. 
The  instruments  here  used  were  sledges  with  flints  fastened  in 
the  bottom,  such  as  we  had  formerly  seen  in  Samaria.'  These 

.  *  See  VoL  n.  pp.  806k  807.  [SL 
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•were  liorc  dragjgjed  around  the  floors  hy  a  liorse,  driven  by  a  boy 
sitting  or  standing  on  tlie  sledge.  There  were  al«!o  hirge  qnun- 
tities  of  euw  dung  collected  for  fuel.  It  was  formed  into  luni]>s  ; 
and  these  were  laid  up  in  circles,  one  above  another,  to  dry ; 
looking  much  like  tall  vats  or  tubs. 

Fiom  Ribleh  we  could  see  the  termination  both  of  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon.  The  former  rinks  down  to  a  low  point  in 
the  northwest.  The  latter  does  the  same  in  the  E.  N.  K  where 
it  ends  in  the  vast  plain  eoath  of  Hums.  From  er-Kfis  north- 
wards, the  eastern  mountain  sweeps  round,  as  has  been  already 
said,  in  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  so  that  at  Ribleh  and  further 
north  the  great  ])lain  regains  its  former  breadth,  and  even  more. 
At  Ribleh  the  direct  breadth  cannot  be  less  than  four  hours. 
Opposite  Ribleh  (S.  78^  E.)  there  is  a  singular  pass  through  the 
sole  remaining  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon.  It  cuts  off  the  northern 
end  ;  leaving  a  line  or  group  of  hiUa  about  an  hour  in  length 
completely  isolated.  A  road  through  this  pass  leads  from  RiUeh 
to  Hasya;  the  distance  between  ea-Zerr&'a  and  Hasya  being 
two  hours  and  forty  minutes.* 

Here  too  Ilurmul  was  in  sight,  lying  high  near  the  base  of 
Lebanon,  and  surrounded  hy  many  trees.  The  village  and 
gardens  of  el-Ka'a  are  in  the  plain,  betwe^  n  er-Ras  and  Ribleh. 
Modern  J(lsieh'  is  marked  by  its  mosk  and  tall  minaret  ;  it  lies 
quite  out  in  the  plain  between  the  mountain  and  Ribleh. 
Ancient  Jtlirieh  is  between  it  and  the  mountain,  near  the  latter.* 
Kuseir  is  east  of  the  road  to  Hums,  half  an  hour  distant  fiom 
the  river,  and  an  hour  or  more  from  Ribleh.' 

No  one,  I  believe,  questions  the  identity  of  Ribleh  with  the 
ancient  Rihlah  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  first  mentioned  as 
on  the  northern  part  of  the  eastern  border  of  the  Promised 
Land  ;  which  border  was  to  pass  from  Shej^ham  by  Rihlah  and 
80  down  through  the  Buka'a  and  Wady  et-Teim  to  the  lake  of 
Chinnereth.'  The  place  is  not  again  mentioned  until  the  days 
of  king  J osiah.    Then,  Pharaoh-nechoh,  king  of  Egypt,  march- 

'  Comp.  above,  p.  .'{2.  the  time  of  the  Muhammeflan  conquest. — - 

*  Comp.  J.  L.  I'orter  in  Biblioth.  Sac  Modern  J4ueh,  alao  now  deserted,  u  half 
18S4,  p.  678  aq.                              .  u  hoar  diateat ;  and  haa  large  Sanoenio 

*  So  written  bv  Abnlfcda  ;  Tu1>.  Syr.  ed.  ruins.  It  ia  probably  the  place  Kp<>ken  r  f 
KOhlcr,  p.  150.  The  people  now  pronoouoe  by  AboU'eda.  See  J.  I*  Porter  in  Biblioth. 
itJ6s7.  Sae.  1854,  ppu  670-672.  AbnUl  Tab.  Syr. 

*  In  Oi'trther,  'Mr  Porter  visited  ed.  Kolilcr.  p.  l.'.O 

the  remaios  of  old  Ji^aiob.    He  deacribea         l^ariuirs  at  liibleh:  Ilurmul  S.  6fi* 

them  as  two  and  a  half  milea  in  dream-  W.   Kamft^i  el-H.  S.  48°  W.   er-RAs  S. 

ferance.     The  principal  ruin  is  n  square  85"  W.    el-Ka'a  S.  30^  W.    .Tusit  h,  ino- 

cnatle,  132  yania  on  each  aide,  with  towers  dern,  S.  JJO  K.    Zerru  a  E  1  in.  Kus«'ir 

nt  the  onglea.    Laige  heaps  of  mb-  N.  N.  K.    Tell  Neby  Mindau  N.  5  W. 

biflli  are  seen  on  every  side.    But  there  is  North  end  of  Lebanon  N.  W.   North  end. 

no  trace  of  Saracvuic  architecture.    The  of  Anti-Lebanon  E.  N.  £L 
phm  was  prabftbly  daaortad  at  or  hefbn     *  Nam.  9^  11. 
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ing  on  an  expedition  to  the  Euphrates  against  the  king  of 
Assyria,  slew  Josiali  at  Megiddo,  and  afterwards  encamped  at 
lliblali,  in  the  land  of  Ilaniath.'  Here  Jchoahaz,  the  son  of 
Josiah,  was  held  captive  l)y  the  Egyptian  monarch ;  and  his 
brother  Eliakim  made  king  in  his  stead.  Some  five  and 
thirty  years  later,  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  encamped 
in  like  manner  at  Bihleh  ;  while  his  geneial  besieged  and  took 
Jeruaalexn,  and  brought  the  captive  &d6kiah  to  ma  master  at 
ihia  place.  Here  "  they  Blew  the  sons  of  Zedeldah  before  his 
eyes,  and  pat  out  the  eyes  of  Zedckiali,  and  bound  him  with 
fetters  of  brass,  and  carried  him  to  Babylon." '  Here  too  the 
nobles  of  Jerusalem  were  slain.' 

Under  the  circumstances,  a  more  advantageous  place  of 
encampment  for  the  hosts  of  Egypt  and  Bjibylon  can  hardly  bo 
imagined.  On  the  banks  of  a  mountain  stream,  in  the  midst 
of  this  vast  and  fertile  plain,  the  most  abundant  supplies  of 
provisions  and  fiirago  were  at  hand.  From  this  point  the  roads 
were  open  to  the  ^3rptian  monarch  across  the  desert,  either  by 
Aleppo  and  the  Euphrates  to  Nineveh,  or  by  Palmyra  to  Baby- 
lon. From  Biblah,  too,  the  host  of  the  Babylonian  conqueror 
could  sweep  around  the  end  of  Lebanon  and  along  the  coast,  to 
Palestine  and  Egypt ;  or,  passing  on  southwards  through  the 
Bilka'a,  could  spread  themselves  out  over  the  land  eitlier  east- 
wards or  westwards  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  liiblali 
indeed  disappears  from  history,  and  is  no  more  heard  of  mitil 
the  present  century  ;  but  the  great  plain  of  the  Orontcs  contin- 
ued to  be  the  stordionse  and  battle-field  of  conflicting  hosts, 
daring  the  lone  dominion  of  the  Syro-Maoedonian  kings,  the 
Bomans,  and  the  Arabian  warriors  of  the  middle  ages.  Of  its 
great  cities,  Emesa  (Hums)  and  Hamath  (Hamah)  still  remain ; 
while  Apamea  has  sunk  into  oblivion,  imder  its  present  name 
of  Kal'at  el-Mudik. 

The  absence  of  all  mention  of  Riblah  in  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  Notitur^  shows  that  it  was  not  a  ])laee  of  impor- 
tance in  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity.*  Nor  does  its  nanj© 
appear  in  the  records  of  the  long  ages  from  that  time  to  the 
present  century.  In  the  year  1816  Buckingham,  passing  from 
Ba'albek  to  Hums,  found  Bihleh  as  ^'a  small  cluster  of  houses" 
at  the  elbow  of  the  Orontes.'  He  seems  not  to  have  recognised 
its  antiquity ;  but  its  identity  with  the  ancient  Biblah  was  soon 

*  SK.d8»  88;  wmpk  TT.  89-4I&  «elL    OnooiuL  trti^  JBiildl,  JSdUolAaA 

*  8  K.  S6,  6w  7.  J«r.  89,  S.  6.  82, 9.  Comp.  Hieron.  Comin.  in  En.  xia  1;  el 

10.  in  Ez.  xlvii.  IC  sq. 

*  2  K.  25,  18-21.  Jer.  62,  24-27.  *  Backingham's  Aimb  TAhn,  p.  491, 

*  En^ebiui^  nnd  Jerome  merely  name  Ho  milW  ** finUa." 
lUbkh ;  the  latter  regarding  it  as  at  Anti- 

Voi^IIL— 46*  V  Ttf 
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pointed  out  by  Geseniua.*  It  was  yiritcd  In-  Mr  ThomBon  in 
1846  ;  and  leTml  othen  have  since  passed  through  it* 


As  Kibleh  was  the  most  northern  jx>int  on  the  Orontcs  wiiich 
I  reached,  it  may  he  \v»)rth  while  to  pause  for  a  few  mt)ments, 
and  look  back  ujmn  the  great  valley,  tliruugli  which  we  had  now 
passed.;  as  also  upon  the  mighty  ridges  by  which  it  is  shut  in. 
We  mi^  also  appropriately  glean  a  fffvr  historical  notices  of  the 
region  rarth^r  north. 

The  Arabic  name  Buk&'a  is  strictlj  the  same  with  the 
Hebrew  Bik'ah  ;  and  signifies  a  de/t,  a  Talley  or  plain  between 
mountainB.'  This  character  of  tlie  great  elevated  valley  in 
question  has  already  been  fuIHc  iently  illustrated.*  The  ancients 
gave  it  the  appropriate  name  of  Calc^yria,  '  Hollow  Syria  ;  * 
which  was  strictly  applietl  itnly  to  the  valley  between  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon  ; '  though  it  was  sometimes  loosely  extended, 
SO  as  to  include  the  valley  ^  the  Jordan  on  the  south,  and  the 
plain  and  valley  of  the  Orontes  on  the  north.*  According  to 
Btraho,  the  most  of  the  great  valley  bore  also  the  name  of 
Marsj/as,  beginning  at  Laodicea  of  Lebanon  on  the  north  and 
including  Chalcis  in  the  south/  The  chief  cities  were  Heliopolia 
and  Chalcis  ;  which  have  already  been  sufficiently  described. 

The  lofty  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  which 
enclose  the  great  valley,  have  also  been  in  general  already  de- 
Bcribed.  Yet  there  are  some  points  (»f  comparison,  or  rather  of 
contrast,  between  them  ;  to  which  it  may  be  not  uniutcresting 
to  advert. 

Lebanon  has  one  long  unbroken  dorsal  ridge^  extending  from 
Jebel  BfhAn  in  the  souths  and  becoming  higher  and  higher,  quite 
to  the  peaks  above  the  cedars.  The  western  declivity  is  broad 
and  c(»nparatively  gradual ;  divided  up  by  the  vast  basins  and 
chasms  of  the  many  rivers  which  flow  to  the  sea.  The  eastern 
declivity  is  steeper,  especially  south  of  Zahleh  ;  north  of  that 
place  tln  rc  is  a  lower  terrace,  with  irregular  smaller  ridges, 
running  down  and  out  towards  the  northeast.*    The  main  snm- 

'  In  his  Heb.  Lex.  Alflo  in  ids  The-  '  Stmbo  16.  2.  16.  p.  754,  Svo  iorht 
mm.  p,  19S&  tfif  t4  vwMvm  ^  lMAi|v  MAMiyt^y 


•  Biblioth.  Sar.  184f.  p.  G93.  See,  too,  ivplav,  ws  tiv  irapdWriKa,  5,t«  Al$ayot  ifol 
J.  L.  I'orter,  ibid  1854,  p.  678.  Dr  6  'funiXi^os.  ib.  16.  2.  21.  p.  7:»6,  llimt 
De  Forest,  pMrin^  from  Zeiteh  to  Hiiim»  [RoUit  Aifi^  Mil  tf  *AFr«- 
rn>s-^0(l  tlie  Oroiito;!  by  a  ford  Tortv  ruin-  \i0dy^  ftfagmrjinn.  Compi.  PUn.  H.  N. 
utes  south  of  Tell  Neby  Mindaa.   Here  Uio  5. 17. 

ftneroid  ilmwed  §n  derstioii  of  IftSO  fteft.  *  So  towards  di«  loatli,  Stoftlm  18.  S. 

Ms.  Lett  21.  p.  756;  towwdt  tin  wttt^  PUa.  H. 

■  Heb.  nJpja ,  see  Heb.  Lex.  Comp.  N.  6.  19. 

«he  inftnrinaf  reading  of  the  Engl  Venioa,  *  Or.  i  Wap<rias,  Streb.  16.  2.  1&  pt» 

Am.1,  r,.  765.    So       Polyb.  r..  45.  8,9. 

*  See  above,  pp.  499,  628.  '  See  above,  pp.  63L 
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mils  of  Lebanon  are  el-Keiiiseli,  (just  boutli  of  which  passes 
the  road  from  BeiriU  to  Damascus,)  Sfinnin,  and  tlic  peaks 
above  the  cedars.  The  first,  el-Keniseh,  is  marked  by  Peter- 
maim  at  7245  feet.*  Samiin,  according  to  Marshal  Marmont, 
is  about  8300  English  ftet*  One  suminit  above  the  cedars, 
Fain  el-Mls&b,  was  fbond  hy  Dr  De  Forest  In  1853,  to  be  9135 
feet.  Another  adjacent  peak,  Dahar  el-Kudhib,  was  estimated 
by  him  to  be  at  least  175  feet  higher  ;  in  all  9310  feet.  This  is 
the  highest  point  of  Lebanon.^  These  summits  thus  rise  about 
six  thousand  feet  above  tlie  Buka'a  and  its  water-shed  ;  *  but  the 
general  devation  of  the  ridge  above  the  valley  is  of  course  much 
less. 

Anti-Lebanon,  on  the  other  hand,  has  its  highest  summit 
in  the  south,  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  estimated  at  9000  &et*  This 
monntauiy  although  in  a  sense  broken  off  from  Anti-Lebanon^ 
jet  beloi^B  to  tiie  same  range.  North  of  esh-Sheikh,  Anti- 
Lebanon  oonststs  of  parallel  ridges  ;  low  at  first,  but  rising  into 
hiffher  summits  opposite  to  Zebed&ny  and  further  north.*  These 
ridj^cs  diverge  more  and  more  towards  the  northeast ;  and  ulti- 
mately run  out  and  are  lost  in  the  desert  between  Hums  and 
Palmyra ;  leaving  the  main  ridge  north  of  Lebweh  to  run  on 
alone,  until  it  ends  in  tlie  great  plain  south  of  Hums.  The  east- 
ern declivity  of  Anti-Lebanon,  as  we  have  seen,  is  formed  by 
these  parallel  ridges,  with  plains  or  terraces  between.  The  few 
streams  which  rise  high  up  in  the  mountain,  cut  their  way 
through  these  ridges  by  deep  gorges.  The  western  declivity  is 
steeper  ;  and  has  also  its  gorges,  by  which  roads  descend. 
Anti-Lebanon,  with  the  exception  of  esh-Sheikh,  is  everywhere 
lower  than  Lebanon ;  and  seems  to  tower  much  less  above  the 
great  valley. 

The  great  fountains  and  streams  which  burst  fortli  in  the 
Buka'a,  at  the  foot  both  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  liave 
been  mainly  described  ;  except  the  Nahr  Berdony,  which  issues 
from  its  mountain  gkai  at  Zahleh,  and  jcdns  the  Litfiny.  The 
Berddny  fcrms  the  dividing  line  between  the  province  of  the 
Bokd'a  on  the  south,  and  that  of  Ba'albek  on  the  north. 

In  Anti-Lebanon  are  many  plains  or  basins,  some  of  them 
fertile ;  and  several  small  lakes  or  pools  of  water.  Such  are 
those  of  er-Bfim^  at  Kefr  Ktk,  and  near  Deir  elr'Ash&yir, 

*  See  hh  Physical  Map,  1851.  these  meaanuements  I  am  indebted  to  the 

*  That  is,  2yjr>  Krfncb  metres,  or  7772  mannscripC  OOOIiniinimtioill  of  Dr  De 
Par.  feet;  see  Voyage  dn  Duo  de  Bagnse,  Forest. 

n  p.  925.    Ritter  XVII.  p.  192.   The  *  See  aboive,  pp.  409,  500,  581. 

observation  was  iinnle  with  boiling  water.  •  See  above,  p.  482. 

*  WUdenbnich  made  the  height  of  Fum  *  The  motrntain  above  B]d<l»ii,  the  hlgh- 
•l-UhAb  to  bo  9681  Eogliflh  net,  irliioh  «t  poiiit  of  Anti-Lebanou  propur,  rise*  to 
Dr  Do  Fonot  eouidcn  too  Ug^— For  llMM|^ors,800Aat;  aoeabov^p.486b 
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Besides  these  there  are  said  to  he  many  sink-holes,  where  the 
water  soon  disaj)|)ear8  and  descends  into  tlie  mountain,  feeding 
those  immense  subterranean  reservoirs  which  su}>})ly  the  p^reat 
fouutams.  In  Lebanon,  on  the  contrary,  only  a  single  lake  is 
Spoken  Birket  Ltmtin  or  Temmdneh,  near  the  Tillage  Yem- 
mdneh,  on  the  eastern  declivity.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  some  of 
the  loftiest  heights,  west  of  Deir  el->Ahmar,  and  an  hour  and  a 
half  south  of  'Aineitah.  It  is  a  heautiful  lake.  Dr  De  Forest 
found  it  a  mile  long  in  June  ;  and  it  had  been  twice  as  lonrr  in 
the  spring.  But  it  dries  away  in  the  autumn,  from  the  failure 
of  its  principal  fountain  ;  wliieli  is  fed  l)y  the  snows  in  the  deep 
gorges  above.  Here,  lacing  tlie  fountain,  are  tlie  ruins  of  a 
temple,  tifty-six  feet  long  by  tlurty-six  feet  wide,  on  an  elevated 
plattbrm  measuring  265  feet  by  205  feet.' 

The  sandstone  formations,  with  their  pine  groves,  so  frequent 
in  Lehanon,  rarely  appear  on  Anti-Lebanon ;  and  there  is,  in 
general,  much  less  of  fertility  in  the  latter  than  in  the  jformer. 
Tlie  limestone  rock  of  Anti-Lebanon,  according  to  Mr  Thomson, 
is  far  less  fossiliferous  than  that  of  Lebanon  ;  and  approaches 
more  frequently  to  a  semi-crystalline  marble.  Indeed,  in  Anti- 
Lehanun  the  evidences  of  volcanic  agency  are  generally  more 
abundant  and  striking  ;  not  only  in  the  nature  of  the  rock  and 
the  absence  of  fossils,  but  also  in  the  remarkable  fractures  and 
dislocations  of  the  strata,  the  fissures  and  gorges,  and  the  vast 
fields  of  porous  lava,  volcanic  tuff,  green-stone,  and  amorphous 
trap.  The  northern  portion  of  the  plain  of  the  Htdeh,  the 
whole  oourse  of  Wady  et-Teim  from  &r  north  of  Rasheiya,  the 
▼ast  plain  south  and  southeast  of  Damascus,  and  the  southeast- 
em  side  and  southern  end  of  Jebil  esh-Sheikh,  are  almost 
entirely  volcanic.  Yet  we  have  seen  too  the  same  volcanic  for- 
mation at  the  monument  of  Hrirmul  near  Lebanon  ;  and  we 
shall  meet  it  still  further  around  the  northern  cud  of  that  goodly 
mountain." 

Turning  now  our  view  northwards  along  the  plain  and  vale  of 
the  OrontM,  we  find  the  river  pursuing  its  winding  course  in  a 
northerly  direction  as  fiir  as  to  the  latitude  of  Antioch ;  where  it 
turns  westwards,  and  passes  through  a  mountain  goige  to  the 

sea.  From  the  termination  of  Anti-Lebanon,  about  three  and  a 
half  hours  south  of  Hums,  until  the  hills  begin  to  rise  again  four 

hours  north  of  that  city,  the  river  is  bordered  on  the  east  only  by 
the  vast  plain,  extending  otf  towards  the  east,  soullieast,  and 
northeast,  almost  illimitably.    On  the  wi  st  are  the  low  begin- 
nings of  the  Nusairiyeh  mountains.     Four  houi-s  north  of 
Hamah,  the  river  breaks  through  a  rocky  ridge,  at  Seijar,  aiul 

'  Dr  De  Forest  in  Joura.  of  tlie  Amer.  Hogg's  Visit  to  Damascus  etc  I.  p.  241 
Oriratal  Soo.  VoL  QL  p.  865    Gomp.   n^.   Bitter  Xm  pfn  801<-S08. 
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enters  its  proper  valley,  having  the  mountains  of  the  Nusairlyeh 

on  the  west,  and  a  lower  ran^e  of  hills  on  the  east.  This  valley 
is  about  two  hours  in  breadth,  is  in  some  parts  marshy,  aad 
lias  several  small  lakes.' 

About  three  hours  north  of  Ri])leli  (he  river  spreads  out  into 
the  small  lake  of  Kedes,  sometimes  called  also  the  lake  of  Hums. 
It  is  about  two  hours  in  length  by  one  in  breadth ;  and  its 
northern  end  is  about  two  hours  distant  from  Hums.  The  lake  is 
In  a  great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  artificial ;  being  f>rmed  by  an 
ancient  dam  or  embankment  acrcjss  the  stream.  The  length  of  the 
embankment  is  fvom  four  to  five  hundred  yards.  It  is  nowhere 
more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in  height,  and  seems  to  have 
been  often  rclmilt  or  repaired.  A  small  tower  stan<ls  at  the 
northwestern  extremity  of  the  dam.  In  the  Boutliern  part  of 
tlie  lake  is  a  small  island,  with  a  Tell  \i\u>n  it.' — From  the  lake, 
the  river  flows  on  through  a  broad  shallow  dej)ression ;  but  as  it 
approaches  Hamah,  its  valley  is  two  or  three  hundred  feet  below 
the  adjacent  countiy.' 

This  lake  is  described  by  Abulfeda,  who  calls  it  Kedes, 
and  also  regards  it  as  artificiaL  If  the  embankment  were 
destroyed,"  he  says,  "  the  water  would  flow  off,  the  lake  would 
cease  to  exist,  and  would  become  a  river."  *  The  building  of 
the  dam  was  in  Almlfeda's  day  referred  to  Alexander  the  Great. 
No  earlier  notice  of  the  lake  exists  and  whv  it  bears  the  name 
of  Kedes  is  unknown.  No  citv  or  village  of  that  name,  ancient 
or  modern,  is  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  embankment  is  proba- 
bly a  work  of  antic^uity  ;  and  was  erected  in  order  to  raise  the 
water  of  the  river  to  such  a  height,  that  it  mi^t  be  ccmducted  in 
canals  over  the  wide  adjacent  plains  for  the  purposes  of  iiriga- 
tion.  Some  of  these  canals  are  still  in  repair,  and  cany  uie 
water  to  the  fields  and  gardens ;  but  the  greater  number  are  in 
ruins.* 

Of  the  ancient  cities  along  this  portion  of  the  Orontes,  this 
is  not  tlie  j)lace  to  speak  in  detail.  I  had  afterwards  a  distant 
view  of  liums  ;  and  would  gladly  have  visitetl  Hamah  and 
Apamea ;  but  my  time  did  not  permit.  Of  all  the  towns 
between  Autioch  and  Kibleh,  only  ilamah  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture. 


*  Bnickhardt  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  135  sq. 
W.  M.  Thomwm  in  Bibttotli.  Sac  1848,  p. 
686  sq. 

■  .J.  Portt  r  in  Hibliotli.  Sui  ra,  1854, 
pp.  (j7.">,  <;'<!,  (J78. 

»  W.  M.  Thotn^n,  ib.  1S48,  p.  CH4. 

*  Tab.  Syr.  e<L  Kuiiler,  p.  167.  Comp. 


Annal.  Mosl.  IV.  p.  218.  Wilken  Gewh. 
der  Kr.  VI.  p.  65. 

*  PolvMuH  speaks  of  alako  find  luarsho* 
nojir  Liiodirca  ;  but  give*  them  no  name. 
Polvl).  5  -tr,.  10. 

'  J.  L.Fortori&BibUoUi.SM.  IS^pw 

676. 
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On  tlio  way  between  Antioch  and  Emesa  (TTnmR),  tlio  Itine- 
rarium  Anionini  Bpecifies  the  following  towns  and  distances  :  ^ 


It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  distancefl  correspond  to  the 
rate  of  travel  at  tlie  present  day  with  horpcs,  reckoninf^  four 
Koniaii  miles  to  the  hour,  as  we  have  done  above  between 
Ba'albek  and  Hums.*  From  Hamah  to  Hums  is  eight  hours  ; 
and  from  KQl'at  el-Mudik  to  Hamah  the  same.'  All  the  towns 
thus  specified  in  the  Itinerary  Me  now  known. 

Apamea  of  Syria  lay  upon  the  hills  east  of  the  lower  Tsllej 
of  the  Orontes.  It  was  a  city  of  importance,  the  seat  of  a  Chris* 
tian  bishop  ;  and  continued  to  be  a  strong  place  during  the  cen«* 
turies  of  the  cnisades/  Abulfeda  speaks  of  it  as  Famieh,  or 
Afiimieh.'  But  the  name  has  long  been  forgotten  in  those 
regions  ;  having  been  snpcrseiKxl  by  that  of  a  modern  castle  near 
the  site,  Kfilat  el-]Mudik.  Nicbiihr  heard  of  this  change  of 
name  at  Alepjto  ;  and  Burckhardt  in  1812  conjectures  tlie  castle 
to  be  the  site  of  Apamea,  but  he  saw  no  ruins/  Mr  Thomson, 
in  1846,  was  the  first  to  discover  and  desciihe  the  eoctensivQ 
rains,  with  their  many  squares  and  magnificent  oolonnadee. 
They  lie  just  east  and  northeast  of  the  castle,  ahoot  three  (ran- 
dred  feet  ahove  the  valley  of  the  Orontes.' 

Larissa  of  Syria  lay  midway  between  Apamea  and  Epi- 
pbania.  It  was  a  place  of  some  note  ;  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop  ; 
and  some  of  its  coins  are  still  extant,'  Its  ])osition  corresjionds 
precisely  to  that  of  the  fortress  of  8eijar,  or  rather  of  Sheizar  as 
Abulfeda  writes  it,"  occuj)ying  a  high  triangular  point  wln  re  the 
Orontes  bursts  through  the  rocky  barrier  from  the  elevation  of 
Hamah,  and  miters  the  low  wet  plain  of  Apamea.  It  is  fi>iir 
hours  distant  from  hoth  Apamea  and  HamaL  Fragments  of 
cdumnsy  Corinthian  and  Doric  capitals,  a  saroophagos,  and  other 

*  Ida.  Antoiuiii,  fk  187}  oomp.  alio  p.  Wilken  Gesch.  d.  Eraao.  IL  ST2, 974. 
194.  m.  ii.  pp.  3,  6. 

'  Sco  above,  p.  536,  •  Tab.  Syr.  pp.  28,  114. 

*  Irl>y  and  Mnn;:lp<«  were  right  hours  ■  Xiebtibr  UcisclK'-schr.  III.  p,  97,  Bo»6k- 
iii  travelling  Iroin  Humiih  to  Hums;  Trav.    hordt  Trav,  iu  S^r.  p.  138. 

p.  264  [77.J    Burrkhnrdt  wn««  ten  hours      '  W.  11  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sae.  1848, 

on  the  wny  from  Kul'at  Mudik  to  Hamah  ;  p.  C8.'>  !>q.  comp.  1847,  pp.  404,  407. 
but  lie  travelled  very  slowly  ;  Trav.  p.        '  CellariuR  ib.  II.  p.  354.    Mannert  ib, 

14.'i  VI.  J.  p.  3<;o.— Le  Qaien  Oriens  Christ.  IL 

*  O  llarins,  Xotit.  Orl.i^  II.  p.  Z'A,  p,  !M7. — Kckhel  Doctr.  Xnmmor.  UL  p. 
Manucrt  Gcogr.  dor  Gr.  and  lioin.  VI.  L  p.  321.    Mionnet  MW.  V.  p.  2G4. 

800.  Le  Qidm  Orieu  Chriafc.  n.  910.      *  Tabw  Syr.  ad.  Kfihlar,  pp.  26;  110. . 
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remains  pcrve  to  mark  tliis  as  tlie  site  of  an  ancient  town.*  It 
was  already  recognined  as  Larissa  by  Albert  Schultens." 

Hamath,  called  in  Scripture  "  the  great/'  is  a  veiy  sncieiit 
city,  the  seat  of  a  Spian  king,  who  was  an  ally  of  David  ;  and 
later  the  head  of  a  kingdom  or  province  which  included  Biblah«" 
By  the  Greeks  and  Komans  it  was  called  Epiphanicu*  But  its 
ancient  name  remained  upon  the  lips  of  the  common  people ; 
and  it  is  now  known  only  as  Hamah.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of 
the  Orontes,  in  the  valley  and  on  the  accli\'itie8.  The  ]X)pulation 
is  estimated  at  not  less  than  thirty  tliousand.  One  of  the  curi- 
osities of  the  jdace  are  tlie  immense  Persian  wheels,  called 
Na'urah,  for  raising  water  to  the  upper  town.  Some  of  these 
are  seventy  or  eighty  feet  in  diameter,  and  raise  the  water  to 
nearly  that  height ;  being  driven  by  the  Ibroe  of  the  current. 
The  site  of  the  former  castle  is  a  lofty  mound  or  Tell,  like  those 
of  Aleppo  and  Hums.  There  aie  few,  if  any,  traces  of  antiquity 
in  the  city.*  Hamah  was  the  native  place  of  Abulfeda,  tlie 
Aral)ian  geographer  and  historian  ;  he  was  a  descendant  of 
Saladin,  and  head  of  the  royal  house  of  Hamah." 

A  rt  thum  is  mentioned  by  St  mho  and  otl)ers,  and  was  the 
seat  of  a  bishop,'  Its  position  miihvay  between  Epipliania  and 
Emesa  fixes  it  at  the  modern  village  of  Restun,  on  the  eastorn 
hank  of  the  Orontes,  where  the  road  irom  Hamah  to  Hums 
crosses  the  river  by  a  bridge  of  durteen  archea  The  river  here 
winds  along  a  chasm.  The  village  is  on  the  hill  above.  Portions 
of  walls  and  gateways,  the  lines  of  the  streets,  some  pedestals  of 
columns,  and  a  few  coins,  are  all  that  remain  of  the  ancient 
city.''  Ahulfeda  describes  it  iu  his  dav  as  having  extensive 
ruins."    It  was  recognised  by  Pococke  as  the  site  of  Arethuaa.*' 

Ihnesa,  now  Hums,  seems  not  to  reach  back  to  a  very  high 

»  BweUMrdt^a  Trav.  in  Svr.  p.  148  iq.  Christ  U.  915.    AbuHoda  Tub.  Syr.  ed. 

W.  M.  ThomMii  in  BibUotli.  Sao.  1S48,  p.   Kr.hlcr,  pp.  106,  149,  101  Other  writ«n 

688  W}.  abo  confoond  HuDftth  and  Hammatb ;  so 

*  See  hie  fodex  Geogr.  ad  Vit  Saladin,  Adrichoroius  p.  107.  Some  have  regarded 
art.  SJaizarttm,  So  too  Pococke  II.  i.  p.  the  present  Hamah  a«  Apomea ;  so  P. 
143.  Gescninfi,  Notes  to  Bnrakbardtfe  della  Valle  IL  p.  134.  Le  Quicn  Orietw 
ThiY.  in  S>T.  I.  p.  514  Qera.  Chriat  II  910.    Bunching,  in  port,  XI.  i. 

»  Am.  G,  2.-2  Sam.  8,  0  sq.— 3  K.  28,  p.  888. 
38.— iteland  Falmt.  pp.  119,  12a    Man-      *  Sec  Dc  Gaignes  Hiak  des  Hodb,  Introd. 

aert Lap.  889.   Gompi  Rsnmer  Paltet  pp.  rm,  504,  Germ. 

p.  ll.'J,  ed.  3;  where  however  he  WTOSg^J       '  (.V'llariiu  ib.  p.  857.    Manncrt  1.  c.  p. 

reads  n2n  Hamatk  for  n^lj  Sommtth^  868.    Le  Qiiien  Orions  Christ.  II  91.'>. 
in  Josh. 'l 9,  35.                    *  '  Irby  and  .Mangles  p  2'.4.  [7H.]  W. 

*  For  theooifwof  EpipllMliB,|MEeUieI  M.  Thomiwn  in  Biblioth.  Sar.  184H,  p. 
Doctr.  Numinor.  m.  pk  812.  l|ftiMf«ift  684.  For  the  coins,  see  Krkliel  Doctr. 
Med.  V.  p  231.  NummoT.  III.  p.  3(M).    Mionnet  Mod.  V. 

*  Pococke  II.  L  p.  143.     Burckhardt  P 

Trav.  p.  11 G.  VV.  M.  Thomson  iu  Biblioth.       *  Tab.  Syr.  ib.  p.  22;  comp^  Not.  OOy 

Sao.  1^)18,  pp.  680-682;  also  in  Misa.  in  Add.  et  Corr.  preExed. 
Herald,  1841,  p.  868      Le  qalflD  Ori«iif      »  YeL  IL  p.  148. 
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unliquity.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture  ;  and  the  earlicBt 
li'-iRcs  tiie  those  of  Straho  and  Pliny,  \vho  Hp(  ak  only  of  tlie 
J'JnKst  Hcs  as  a.  people  or  tribe.'  Ptolemy  names  Emesa  ii*  in 
the  district  of  Apamea ;  and  writers  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  often  mention  the  dty.'  Coins  of  Gaiacalla  and 
Helioga1)alu8  show  that  Emesa  was  in  their  day  invested  with 
the  rights  of  a  Boman  colony.'  It  was  abeady  celebrated  for  its 
splendid  temple  and  worship  of  the  sun  ;  the  daughter  of  the 
high  priest,  J ulia  Domna,  had  ascended  the  imperial  throne  ; 
and  Hehogabalus,  the  youthful  priest,  gloried  as  emperor  in  the 
title,  **  Sacerdos  Dei  Solin."  *  It  was  early  the  scat  of  a  Chriy- 
tian  bishop  ;  and  under  Diocletian,  near  the  close  of  the  tliird 
century,  Silvanus  its  bishop  suti'ered  martyrdom.'  Under  the 
emperor  Constautiue  a  splendid  church  was  erected  in  Emesa.* 

With  the  other  cities  of  Syria,  Emesa  passed  under  the 
Muhammedan  dominion  in  A.  D.  636  f  and  during  the  following 
centuries  came  under  the  sway  of  the  successiTe  dynasties,  the 
OmmiadeSy  Tulunides,  Beljuks,  and  othei-s."  Its  name  was  now 
Hems  or  Hums ;  which  probaljly  had  been  softened  by  the 
Greeks  into  Emcsiv,*  In  A.  D.  1099,  the  host  of  the  cnisaders, 
afttT  the  capture  of  Antioch,  marched  up  the  valley  of  the 
Urontes  ;  took  possession  of  Sheizar,  Hamah,  and  Hums,  which 
oj)ened  to  them  their  gates  ;  and  then  passi^d  down  along  the 
northern  end  of  Lebanon  to  'Arka  and  the  coast.'"  The  city  in 
A.  D.  1130  resisted  siiccessfolly  the  siege  and  assaults  of  Zenki 
the  Atahek  chieftain  ;  who  after  forty  &yB  drew  off  his  forces.*^ 
In  the  years  1157  and  1170,  Syria  was  ravaged  by  terrible  earth- 
quakes ;  by  which  Hums  was  well  nigh  destroyed.'*  Here  too 
took  place  a  great  and  decisive  battle,  in  A.  D.  1281,  between 
the  Saracens  and  the  !Mogols  ;  in  which  the  latter  were  over- 
thrown, and  their  power  in  Syria  for  a  time  annihilated.** 
During  these  centuries,  Tortosa  was  the  ])ort  of  Hums. 

In  the  miildle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Belon,  on  his  way 

'  Rtrnho  T?>  'E/ifo-TjKWK  (^yo^,  10.  2.  10.  *  Constantin.  ror[>hyrogea  de  admin, 

p.  7.".;}.    i'iiny  "  KmcstMios,"  Ti.  19  or  23.  Imperio,  c.  25,  p.  SI),    X(/iij/,  ^roi  t6 

'  PtoL  Geogr.  5.  14. — HcrcKlian.  5.3.  "Efifffca.    A  similar  iustaiiM  is  the  Anbio 

Ammiaiu  MarcclL  14.  26.    ib.  26.  18.  Khriln'^ah,  Hob.  na^bn.  Gr.  "Ek9vn, 

'  For  the  coins  of  Eme«a,  see  Eckhel  the'dewrrt  tuwarda  S\taL 

I)octr.  Nwmm   IIL  p.  «U.     Mfamnet  Mmth  ofHetiroii.   See  Vol.  I  .  np.  201,  202. 

M^dV.p.227.  [i.296«i.565.] 

•  eLI.  IL  1 1:  l\  ib.  9.  6.    Sevcna  '"^^  ^r.  L  p.  249  ^, 
of  the  biahoiM  of  KmoM  are  named }  Le      "  Vf  iikxin  ib.  IL  p.  695. 

Qnfen  Oriem  CInrfrt.  II.  887  tq.  "Be  Qtrtfrnes  Hist  dee  Htma,  II.  pp. 

•  Sozoinen,  IT.  K.  0.  17. — See  generally  *9R,  ^>'-7,  Ccnn.  D'Herbelot  I'.ibliotli. 
for  Kmee*,  Cellarias  L  c  H.  pi  867  aq.  Or.  art  Mem*.  Wilken  ib.  Ill  IL  pp.  134, 
Mannert  L  e.  VI.  I.  p.  856.  185. 

»  See  above,  p.  r>'>:i.  "  Wilken  ib.  VII.  p.  667  m. 

•  See  Index  to  Do  Goignes  Hiek  dee      "  Ediisi  par  Jaaberti  I.  p^  869. 
Bwu,  art  HtmmOf  Germ. 
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from  Damascus  to  Aleppo,  passed  through  Ba'albek  and  Hums. 
He  speaks  of  tlie  walls  of  tlie  latter  city  as  ancient  and  good, 
and  in  part  still  standing ;  thoufrh  the  houses  were  mostly  in 
ruins.'  Pietro  della  Valle  was  in  like  manner  at  Hums  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century.*  All  later  travellers,  who  have  jiasscd 
between  Damascus  and  Aleppo,  have  of  course  taken  their  way 
through  Hums. 

At  the  present  day  Hmms  is  a  city  of  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants  ;  of  whom  seven  thousand  are  Christians,  chiefly  of 
the  Greek  church.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  and 
fertile  plain,  which  in  some  directions  extends  quite  to  the  horizon. 
The  first  swell  of  Anti-Lebanon  is  three  and  a  half  hours  from 
the  city,  about  S.  by  W.  The  river  Orontes  is  hardly  a  mile 
distant  in  the  west  ;  and  from  it  the  city  is  RU})i>lied  witli  water, 
brou;j^lit  on  the  backs  of  animals  or  men.^  The  ancient  embank- 
ment of  the  lake  is  two  hours  from  the  city  ;  but  neither  the 
lake  nor  the  river  is  visible.  The  streets  are  in  general  paved 
with  square  blocks  of  basalt,  and  the  houses  are  mostly  of  the 
same  material  It  is  one  of  the  cleanest  cities  of  Byiia.  There 
are  no  remains  of  ancient  buildings  ;  but  large  hewn  stones  and 
fragments  of  columns  of  granite,  basalt^  and  limestone,  are  every 
where  scattered,  and  testify  to  its  ancient  architecture.  The 
modern  walls  around  tlie  city  are  of  use  only  against  the  wild 
Arabs.*  Dr  De  J^'orest  found  Hums  to  be  14%  English  feet 
above  the  sea.' 

The  mound  or  Tell,  on  which  the  castle  of  Hums  was  built, 
and  which  we  afterwards  had  in  sight  for  several  hours  after  leav- 
ing Ribleh,  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  dty.  Mr  Porter  estimates 
its  diameter  at  three  hundred  yards.*   Its  height,  according  to 

Dr  De  Forest,  is  one  hundred  and  one  feet.  It  was  surrounded 
by  a  broad  fosse.'    The  sloping  sides  were  formerly  laid  with 

small  square  blocks  of  basalt,  forming  an  escarpment  ;  por- 
tions of  which  only  now  remain."  Around  the  summit  was  a 
wall  of  great  strength  ;  the  facing  being  of  large  limesione 
bloeks,  while  the  midtlle  was  tillecl  up  with  rubble  eiiibediled 
in  cement.  All  that  remains  of  the  castle  at  the  ])resent  day, 
are  a  few  portions  of  the  exterior  towers*  on  the  northern  wall. 
The  summit  of  the  Tell  is  now  covered  with  heaps  of  rubbish. 
Among  these  are  seen  several  laige  fragments  of  red  and  gray 

*  p.  Beloo  ObBenral  4tOp  Pmv  155S,  f.      *  J.  L.  Porter,  ibid.  p.  679  nq. 

155.    Piiulus'  SaminL  Tll.IL  pit  9.  VrcnpliufT  to  Pn< orkc,  the-  fosse  wa« 

'  Tom.  II.  p.  133.  *'  about  twenty  feet  deep  and  thirty  paces 

*  E.  Smith  in  BIbL  Ret.  lit  edit  UL  bnMd;**  over  it  WM  R  bridge  of  sevenu 
App.  p.  ITt.  aroheA;  II.  i.  p.  141. 

*  See  J.  L.  Porter  in  Bibliothecm  Sacra,  *  Pocockc  cpcnks  of  tliis  facing  a»  still 
1864,  ppi.  677-eSI.  W.M.TlM)iiiaoii,ibid.  extant  in  his  day ;  and  cT  the  Ibrtrea  aa 
1848,  pp.  688,  684.  «'  a  laii^e  rained  caiae;"  IL  L  pi  141. 

*  Ms.  Letter. 
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granite  columns  ;  the  remains  prohaMy  of  some  ancient  temple, 
perha])8  that  of  the  snn.  The  wlmle  character  and  i>08ition  of 
the  castle  of  Hums  is  said  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  that 
of  Aleppo.  A  modem  Wely  with  a  white  dome  crowns  the 
sominit  of  the  Tell ;  and  is  a  conspicuoitt  object  in  erery  diieo- 
tk)n. 

Laodicea,  accoiding  to  Ptolemy,  was  the  head  of  a  district, 
which  be  calls  LaodictJif,  comjjrising  the  towns  of  Laodicea, 
Paradisus,  and  Jabruda.'  In  Ptolemy  and  in  the  Peutinger 
Tables,  it  lias  the  epithet  Scahiasa  Laodicea ;^  for  what  reason 
is  not  known.  Polybius  rneiitiuns  Laodicea  as  near  a  lake  and 
marshes.'  Strabo  and  Pliny  apeak  of  it  as  "  at  or  in  Lebanon  ;  " 
the  former  describes  it  as  at  the  northern  end  of  the  ]>lain 
Marsyas,  or  the  BQka'a.*  It  bears  the  like  epithet  on  coins 
of  Antoniims  Fius  and  Oaracalla.*  Laodicea  waa  a  Boman  col- 
ony, having  the  Ju8  liaUcum  /*  and  beeame  also  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  bishop.'  These  notices  exhanat  all  our  knowledge  of 
this  ancient  city. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  It  in.  Antonint  places  Lao- 
dicea at  eighteen  Roman  miles  south  of  Emesa,  and  thirty-two 
north  of  Conna,  or  er-Iiiw  ;  while  the  Peutinger  Tables  mark  it 
at  twenty  miles  from  Emesa  ;  and  Ptolemy,  at  lilteen  degrees 
of  latitude  south  of  the  same  city.'  According  to  our  former 
proportion  of  lour  Boman  miles  to  one  hour  of  travel,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  dtiea  was  fiom  four  and  a  hidf  to  ^ve 
hours.  According  to  the  Itinerary  it  was  also  eight  hours  distant 
from  Gonna,  or  er-IUa. 

Where  tiien  was  this  Laodicea  situated  ?  The  preceding 
distances  show  conclusively,  that  it  could  not  have  been  at  old 
Jtlsieh,  as  suggested  by  Lapie  and  others;'  for  Jilsieh  is  at 
least  seven  or  eight  hours  distant  from  Hums,  and  not  more 
than  four  hours  from  er-Ras.'°  In  searehin']:,  therefore,  throuijli- 
out  the  region  north  of  Kibleli,  for  some  spot  which  might  possi-^ 
bly  correspond  to  the  site  ol"  Laodicea,  I  could  lind  none  deserv- 
ing any  attention,  except  the  high  mound  known  as  Tell  Neby 


'  PtoL  («cogr.  5.  14. 

*  Or.  Imi^tMiB  AmSAnw.    Ib  some 

onpi.  s  nf  Ptnlciny  it  is  read  KajSifaxro^ 
witliuut  ttcuiMi.  The  epithet  is  doabtleM 
from  the  Lsdn,  LmuHeim  flSwMoM^  w 

the  Tallies  hare  it ;  Segm.  X  «d.  SofafQrfa. 

*  Tolyb.  5.  45.  10. 

*  Strabo  IG.  2.  18,  dpx^  a^ov  AoM- 
KCta  fiTTf)})^  Al0avi)y.  Plin.  II.  N.  Ti.  10  or 
23,  Laodiceiii,  qui  ad  Libanutn  cogno- 
minantur.** 

*  E.  g.  irplhs  \i$dy*f',  iy  t<?  Aifidvf). 
Eckhel  Doctr.  Numm.  III.  p.  33G.  Miun- 
aefelttd.  V.p.241 


*  Leg.  1,  Dig.  de  Cemib.  §  3,  Est  et 
Laofiomw  oolotilft  in  Syrift  OdbI«^  eni  di> 

%ns  Spvcrns  et  inip>nitor  noster  jus  Italici 
ob  belli  civilis  merita  coucesait.**  See 
SndA** Diet. ef  AnCi  art  CMM^ 

'  Reland  P:iIt.<  p.  217.  Le  Qqfen 
OricDS  Christ.  IL  841. 

*  See  ftbove,  535. 

*  Sec  Itin.  cd.  Purthci  ct  Pind.  Index 
p.  350.  W.  M.  Thoiusou  iu  Biblioth.  Sac. 
1848,  p.  694. 

"*  Cotnp.  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sao. 
1854,  p.  672. 
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Hindau,  Bituated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orontes  somcwliat 
moio  than  two  hours  north  of  Riblch.  There  is  a  modern  village 
on  the  side  of  the  mound  ;  while  the  summit  is  crowned  with  a 
wliite  Wely,  forming  a  consjiicuous  object  on  every  side.  This 
Tell  is  visible  from  Ribleh,  and  we  had  it  in  sight  for  several 
hours  after  leaving  that  place. — The  thought  arose,  May  not  this 
Tell,  perhaps,  have  been  the  site  of  Laodicea? 

Ifr  Porter  traFelled,  in  1853,  from  Ribleh  to  Hums  along  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river.  Leaving  Ribleh  in  the  moming, 
about  6  o'clock,  at  8.15  he  was  opposite  Tell  Neby  Mindau ;  and 
after  slight  delays  and  turning  out  of  the  road  to  visit  the  em* 
bankiiK^nt  at  the  lake,  he  reached  HuniB  at  1.15.  This  would 
give  the  time  of  travel,  along  the  road,  at  not  much  over  four 
and  a  half  hours  ;  and  this  coincides  vnth  the  distance  of  Lao- 
dicea  from  Emcsa.'  The  i)Osition,  therefore,  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  site  of  the  former  city. 

On  examining  the  TeU  ^th  Ms  glass  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  Mr  Porter  *'eoald  plainly  see  extenslTe  mine 
scattered  along  its  base."*  A  tributary  here  &]1b  into  the 
Orontes,  coming  from  a  fountain,  *Ain  et-Tann^l^,  and  a  small 
lake,  in  the  southwest ;  and  the  Tell  and  ruins  occupy  the 
angle  above  the  junction. — In  Sept.  1840,  Mr  Thomson  travelled 
from  Humah  to  Ribleh  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  Ho 
visited  Tell  Neby  Mindau  ;  and  is  tlie  first  and  only  traveller 
who  lias  given  an  account  of  it.  The  Tell  Is  on  the  tongue  of 
land  between  the  Orontes  and  its  tributary,  el-Mukadiyeh,  above 
:the  junction.  A  ditch  drawn  fix>m  one  stream  to  the  other, 
made  the  TeU  an  island.  Around  the  southern  base  of  this 
large  Tell,  are  spread  the  remains  of  an  extensive  ancient  city. 
They  consist  of  numerous  columns,  foundations,  and  small  por- 
tions of  the  original  wall ;  the  nibble  work  of  which  was 
Roman  brick.  Mr  Thomson  says  :  "  I  found  the  people  of  the 
Tell  breaking  uj)  the  columns  to  bum  into  hme ;  aixl  as,  in  this 
trap  region,  limestone  is  scarce,  this  process  of  destruction  may 
have  been  going. on  for  a  thousand  years;  and  the  wonder  is, 
that  such  a  number  of  columns  have  escaped  their  barbarous 
sledges."  * 

Both  the  position,  therefore,  the  vicinity  of  the  lake,  and  the 
remains,  leave  no  reason  to  donbt,  but  that  in  Tell  Neby  Min- 
dau we  have  the  site  of  the  ancient  Laodicea  of  Lebanon. 

>  J.  L.  Porter  in  BiUiotheca  Saorn,  we  W.  M.Tliopi«mlnBiUiolih.SMa  1848, 

1S.',4,  pp.   G74-677.— The   following  is  p.  691. 

onotlier  estimate :  From  Hums  to  the  lake,  *     L.  Porter,  ibid.  p.  G7.*. 

two  hours.  Length  of  tbe  lake,  two  hours.  '  W.  M.  Thomson,  in  Bibliotb.  Sac. 

From  the  soutliwist  comer  of  the  lake  to  1848,  pp.  GOl,  61t2.— Pr  IV  Fort-gt  also 

the  TeU,  oue  hour.    In  all  /vo  hours,  hut  confurms  orally-   tlio  btutemeuU  oi'  Mr 

MOMwhat  oinmiteu.   For  the  first  two  ThonuoB. 

dLitMioe%  MO  abova^  p.  549.  Forthelaa^ 
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There  remain  now  the  niins  at  old  Jrtsieh  to  be  considered  ;  * 
and  tlie  question  arises,  can  they  be  i<lentified  with  any  known 
ancient  city  ?    We  may  at  least  attempt  the  j>roblem. 

We  have  seen  above,  that  tlie  Laodicene  of  Ptolemy  in- 
cluded the  three  towns  of  Laodicea,  Panidisus,  and  Jabnida." 
The  first  we  have  just  determmed.  Tlie  last  is  obvionslj 
the  mcdem  Yebrftd,  situated  on  the  eastern  decliyity  of  Anti- 
Lebanon,  some  ten  or  eleven  hours  north  of  Damascus,  and  an 
hour  and  a  half  W.  S.  W.  of  Nebk.  It  still  possesses  an 
ancient  church,  distinguished  for  the  beauty  and  solidity  of  its 
architecture.^  It  appears,  then,  that  the  district  Lacxlicene  ex- 
tended from  Lao<licea  in  a  southeasterly  direetiun  across  Anti- 
Lebanon  to  Jabruda  ;  and  tliat  raradifms  lay  between  those 
two  places.  Now  Ptolemy  marks  Paradisus  at  ten  degrees  of 
latitude  south  of  Laodicea,  and  live  degrees  of  longitude  east  of 
the  same  ;  and  this  well  accords  with  the  position  of  old  JMeh 
lelative  to  Tell  Nehy  Mindau.^  Again,  he  ^ves  the  latitude 
of  Jabrada  at  only  five  degrees  south  of  Paradisus,  which  is  evi^ 
dently  wrong  ;  while  he  places  Jabruda  fifteen  degrees  of  longi- 
tude east  of  Paradisus ;  which  last  accords  with  the  relative 
position  of  old  Jrtsieh  and  Ycbrt\d.  The  specifications  of 
Ptolemy  cannot,  of  course,  be  reg;arded  as  exact  ;  but,  in  the 
case  of  groups,  they  serve  to  mark  the  relative  positions  of 
the  places  named  together,  as  they  lay  before  the  mind  of  the 
geograi)her.  In  the  present  instance,  they  seem  to  point  defi- 
nitely to  old  JtHsieh  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Paradisus. 

Paradisus  is  simply  named  by  Strabo  and  Pliny ; '  and  is 
nowhere  mentioned  as  an  episcopal  seat. 


Saturday  June  12<ft.  This  morning,  after  completing  our 
observations  at  Bibleh,  we  pre|)ared  to  set  off  fi>r  el-Husn,  on 
our  way  to  Beirftt  It  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  sadness, 
that  I  gave  up  finally  the  idea  of  visiting  Hums,  Ham  ah.  and 
Antioch.  Mr  Kobson,  my  companion,  was  ready  to  take  that 
route.  But  the  heat  of  summer  had  already  come  ;  ray  health 
was  hanging  by  a  slender  thread ;  and  it  seemed  important, 


'  For  an  acconnt  of  these  mina,  se« 
above,  p.  644 ;  and  especially  J.  L.  Porter 
in  BiUiotii.  Sua  1864,  pp.  671,  672. 

•  See  abore,  p.  864. 

■  Thi.<is<loul)tlesstho  Kklfia^laii^povZuv, 
*'  Clima  Jambradorum,''  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical IMiHof;  as  MnlMa,  fhree  boon  Air- 
tlicr  south,  is  th«  K\!fia  MayKox'^wy  <>f  the 
same;  lleiand  PuUeKt.  p.  217.  Both  these 
piaoea  mn  vidted  by  Mr  Fcnter  In  tiM 


atttanm  of  1859,  and  «gafai  in  1858 ;  lee 

Bibliothoca  S:u  ra,  1854,  pp.  441  tq.  44S 
eq.  also  p.  681>  »q. 

♦  Ptol  5. 14  ;  e.  g. 

ScmbfoM  Laodicea      69.40     »M . 
rara.listu  VtM  KJU 

Jabruda  TOl  tSM 

*  Strabo  16.  2.  19.  p.  766.  Plin.  H.  N. 
8w  19  or  Sa— Gdlaiiiul.  e.  p.  97i. 
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that  I  should  leave  Beirilt  l>y  tlio  steamer  of  Juno  22nd,  nitlicr 
than  delay  for  a  month  or  even  a  lurtuight  longer.  Reluctantly, 
therefore,  I  turned  my  course  westwards  ;  and  tlie  event  proved 
that  I  desisted  from  my  journeyings  none  too  8oon. 

Our  journey  of  to  day  lay  around  the  northern  end  of 
Lebanon,  to  tbe  mat  fortress  fbrmerly  known  as  el-Hnsa  el- 
AkrAd,  "  Castile  of  the  Kurds ; "  now  called  simply  el-Hosn.  A 
main  object  was  to  examine  the  cbaracter  of  the  tract  lying 
between  Lebanon  and  the  mountains  of  the  Nusairiyeh  further 
north.  In  a  direct  line  the  distance  from  Kibleh  to  the  fortress 
would  not  he  much,  if  any,  over  eight  hours  ;  hut  the  long  circuit 
whicli  we  had  to  make  on  account  of  the  dilhcult  and  marshy 
nature  of  some  of  the  intervening  ground,  prolonged  our  day's 
journey  to  nine  and  a  half  hours. 

We  crossed  the  river  by  the  ford  above  described  ; '  and  left 
the  north  bank  at  9  o'olodL  Our  course  at  first  was  north. 
After  fifteen  minntes  we  saw  el-Hnsn,  bearing  K.  30^  W.  At 
9.45  we  again  struck  the  Orontes  in  one  of  its  meanderings ; 
and  then  turned  our  course  more  northwesterly.  The  plain  was 
a  dead  level ;  the  soil  liard  and  gravelly,  and  fertile  only  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  canals  led  through  it  from  the  river  ;  of  which  we 
crossed  several.  Much  of  our  way  at  first  was  by  sliort  cuts 
through  tilled  fields  ;  which  the  guide  seemed  to  know  well. 
At  10.30  we  reached  'Ain  ct-Tannilr,  a  good  sized  fountain  in 
the  plain ;  having  north  of  it  a  small  winding  lake.  .  This  is  tho 
sounse  of  the  stream  el-Mokadlyeh,  which  joms  the  Orontes  at 
Tell  Neby  Mindau.  That  Tell  was  here  about  an  hour  distant 
£.  N.  E.  The  village  of  Zeiteh  lay  in  the  opposite  direetiony 
about  the  same  distance  W.  8.  W. 

At  10.50  there  was  by  our  path  a  small  milestone,  with  a 
Greek  inscription  now  illegible.  Tn  five  minutes  more  we 
crossed  a  pretty  stream  brought  fr^m  a  fountain  some  distance 
on  the  left,  and  running  along  the  east  side  of  a  lower  meadow- 
like  tract,  through  wliich  meanders  a  small  l)rook.  This  vale 
forms  the  western  extremity  of  the  plain  ;  and  the  ground  begins 
to  rise  immediately  from  it.  Just  here,  on  its  western  side,  we 
came  at  11.05  to  el-Buweidah,  a  mined  Tillage  ;  now  occupied 
by  an  encampment  of  Arabs,  dweUing  mostly  in  booths  and 
in  tents  covered  with  mats. 

Here  at  Buweidah  we  came  again  among  black  basaltic 
stones  and  rocks  ;  and  the  trap  formation  continued  around  the 
whole  northern  end  of  Lebanon  quite  to  the  vicinity  of  Shoikh 
Muhanmaed.  Tlie  ground  rises  from  el-Buwcidah  very  gradually 
at  first.    At  11.30  the  whole  lake  of  Hums  came  into  view  ;  the 
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island  in  its  southern  part  apjiearinf^  like  a  truncated  Tell. 
The  lofty  castle  of  Hums  was  also  now  in  sight.  At  11.4")  wo 
seemed  to  come  out  upon  a  plateau  ;  and  at  12  o'clock,  hud  the 
island  in  the  kke  and  the  castle  of  Hums  in  a  line,  bearing 
N.  E,  E.  The  raios  of  a  village,  Um  el-H&iatein,  the  hovels 
built  of  black  basalt,  followed  at  12.05 ;  and  just  beyond  was  an 
encampment  of  Arab  tents.  At  12.30  was  another  rained  vil- 
la^ of  like  black  stones,  el-Kunciyiseh.  Here  was  one  tderably 
huge  building,  which  we  could  not  make  nut.  Under  one  of  its 
doorways,  leading  through  a  thick  partition  wall,  we  rested  and 
took  lunch ;  that  being  the  only  shaded  sjKjt  that  we  could  lind. 

Setting  oli'  again  at  1.45,  we  j)assed  a  water-bed  at  2.05, 
running  down  northeast  towards  the  lake.  At  2.15  there  was 
another  black  ruined  village,  Huneider  ;  and  Arab  booths  near 
it.  At  2.30  we  came  out  upon  the  height  of  land,  a  plateau  of 
some  widUi,  having  inany  shrab  oaks. 

Thus  far  we  had  been  gradually  ascending  the  eastern  decliv- 
ity of  the  broad  and  low  slope,  which  we  could  everywhere  see 
running  out  and  down  from  the  termination  of  the  great  masses 
of  Lebanon,  towards  the  east,  the  northeast,  and  the  north. 
This  slope  tlescends  very  gradually.  Large  tracts  of  it,  near 
Lebanon,  are  covered  with  forests  of  shrub  oaks  and  other  trees  ; 
presenting  a  green  and  jjleasing  appearance.  While  thus  the 
eastern  portion  of  Lebanon  was  seen  to  end  on  our  left,  we  now 
had  in  sight  a  lower  ridge  running  out  from  this  part  towards 
the  northwest,  in  front  of  me  more  western  portion.  The  norths 
western  end  of  this  ridge,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on,  is  the 
northernmost  point  of  Lebanon.  This  ridge  was  now  on  our 
left  ;  and  along  its  northeastern  side  lies  the  deep  valley  of  the 
Wady  Khfilid,  with  a  stream,  the  remotest  source  of  the  Nahr 
el-Kebir.  On  our  right  we  could  everywhere  look  down  along 
the  sloi>c  to  lower  ground  west  of  the  lake  of  Hums.  This  tract 
appeared  level,  and  was  better  cultivated.  Indeed,  along  our 
path  we  had  seen  very  little  tillage  since  leaving  el-Buweidah. 

Thhs  fiir  the  whole  region  seems  to  be  £ained  eastwards. 
But  on  this  height  of  land  we  could  now  look  off  westwards,  and 
see  not  only  the  fortress  el-Husn,  but  also  the  mountains  in  the 
northwest  beyond,  along  the  coast  north  of  Tortosa. 

Indeed,  after  a  few  minutes,  we  struck  the  head  of  a  side 
"Wady,  running  wTst  to  Wady  Khalid  ;  and  kept  along  its 
northern  brow  above,  having  occasional  glimpses  into  its  dejitlis. 
At  2.40  tliero  was  anotlier  ruined  village,  Harba'ana,  witli  its 
hovels  of  black  stones  ;  and  live  minutes  beyond  it  we  stopped 
at  a  very  rude  and  singular  tomb. 

This  tomb  has  the  form  of  a  rade  quadrangular  enclosure, 
five  or  six  feet  high,  with  walls  four  feet  thick.   On  the  south 
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b'uIc  is  a  doorway  leadiiifr  into  an  area  or  broad  passage  ;  on  each 
side  of  which,  and  at  tlie  end  opposite  the  door,  are  two  tiera  of 
niches,  one  above  the  other,  for  dead  bodies  ;  the  ends  being 
towards  the  area.  There  are  ten  niches  in  each  tier  on  the 
rides  ;  and  eight  in  each  tier  at  the  end  ;  in  all,  fifty-six  niches. 
The  diyisbns  between  the  niches  are  formed  by  thin  stones  of 
black  basalt,  roaghly  hewn  and  set  on  fhrir  edges.  The  floon 
are  of  similar  stones  ;  while  the  upper  oovering,  or  roof,  is  formed 
by  long  stones  of  a  like  kind  laid  over  each  upper  niche,  and 
sloping  a  little  ontwards.  There  is  no  trace  of  mortar  or  ])laRtor. 
The  Tiichos  are  about  six  feet  deep,  by  two  feet  broad  and  three 
and  a  half  feet  high.  Only  those  on  the  east  side  are  still  per- 
fect ;  the  rest  have  been  more  or  less  thrown  down.  On  a  rough 
stone  outside,  at  the  right  of  the  doorway,  are  the  remains  of  a 
Greek  inscription,  very  rudely  cut,  and  so  much  weather-worn  as 
to  be  illegible.  We  oonld  make  out  only  the  words  TIC 
TINa»N,  fonning  one  line.  Mr  Bobson,  who  had  been  at  Pal- 
myra, was  struck  with  the  rude  resemblance  of  the  structure  to 
the  splendid  tombs  aronnd  that  city.  The  general  plan  is  the 
same/ 

After  a  delay  of  ten  minutes  we  passed  on  ;  an(J  could  now 
look  down  the  side  Wady  to  its  junction  with  Wady  Khalid,  and 
see  the  brook  of  the  latter,  the  main  branch  of  the  river  el-Kebir, 
some  three  or  fbnr  hundred  feet  below  ns.  We  descended  along 
the  steep  northern  bank  of  the  Ehfilid ;  and  were  now  again 
completely  enTironed  by  mountain  scenery.  The  last  ridges  of 
Lebanon  were  on  our  left,  green  with  shrubs  ;  while  the  lii.^li 
bank  on  our  right  was  in  like  manner  green,  rocky,  and  precipi- 
tous. At  3. .30  w^e  came  down  to  the  stream  at  a  mill ;  just 
where  the  Wiuly  opens  out  into  a  sweet  valley,  well  watered  and 
fertile,  j)assing  on  northwest.  Here  also  comes  in  another  broad 
fertile  ^ valley  from  the  northeast,  now  full  of  fields  of  wheat. 
We  could  not  see  its  northeastern  extremity  ;  but  the  rise  irora 
it  in  that  quarter  to  the  plateau  whence  we  had  descended,  did 
not  seem  to  be  great. 

We  now  continued  our  oouise  down  Wady  Kh41id,  north- 
west. At  4  o'dook  there  was  an  Arab  encampment  in  the 
valley  ;  and  we  passed  two  large  cemeteries,  where  these  noma- 
dic Arabs,  from  a  great  distance  round  about,  bury  their  dead. 
At  4.15  the  small  villiigc  of  Musheirifeh  w^as  on  the  rio;ht  hand 
hill  ;  and  we  approached  the  end  of  the  valley,  where  it  isgiies 
into  the  fine  plain  or  basin  known  as  el-Bukei'a.  Here,  just  on 
our  left,  was  the  northwestern  end  of  the  outlying  ridge  of  Leba- 
non above  described.  It  forms  the  extreme  norUiem  point  cf  all 

*  Soe  Htm  ddbMHonortomlMia  Wood**  Bsdm  of  Palnqnns  Fklei  86-18,  and  55-S7. 
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Lebanon;  is  proon  and  lieaiitiful.  l>einp;  covered  with  si  i  nibs  ; 
and  stands  lortL  a  iiuing  tcnuiualion  of  the  noble  mouaUiin. 

The  existence  of  this  fine  plain,  d-Bokei'a,  thiu  embosomed 
among  the  hiUe,  was  quite  unexpected  to  me.'  It  extends  from 
noith^t  to  sonthwest  between  three  and  four  hours  in  length ; 
its  broadest  part,  between  the  mouth  of  Wady  Khldid  and  the 
castle,  being  about  two  hours.  Its  form  is  an  oval,  rather  than 
a  parallel on^ram  ;  the  northwestern  side,  however,  beinfr  nriore 
nearly  strai«rht.  It  is  bounded  in  the  southeast  by  tlie  lust  sinirs 
aiul  liills  of  Lebanon  in  that  quarter,  Bonth  of  the  northernmost 
j>oint  of  Lebanon,  where  we  now  stood.  Towards  the  ifortli- 
east,  it  is  shut  in  by  the  western  part  of  tlie  great  slope  run- 
ning down  north  fiom  Lebanon,  as  above  described;  which 
however,  just  here,  is  severed  from  Lebanon  by  the  deep  gulf 
of  Wady  Khdlid.  Further  towards  the  north  are  the  ridges  of 
the  Nusairiyeh  mountains  ;  from  which  a  lower  ridge,  or  range  of 
hills,  extends  out  southwest  along  the  whole  western  side  of  el- 
Bnkei'a  ;  formin^;^  the  division  and  broad  step  between  it  and 
tbe  pireat  lower  ])lain  aloii<r  the  coast.  Tliis  range  declines  grad- 
ually towards  the  southwest  ;  and  along  that  part  of  the  Bukei'a 
rises  much  jess  above  the  plain. 

The  river  el-Kehir  enters  the  Bukei'a  from  Wady  Khalid, 
and  passing  down  to  its  southwestern  extremity,  there  breaks 
through  the  low  western  ridge  by  a  gorge  to  the  lower  western 
plain.  This  goige  is  said  to  be  in  some  parts  narrow  and  rocky  ; 
in  others  wide,  and  cultivated.  In  the  Bukei'a  itself  are  several 
fountains,  large  and  small,  and  some  marshes ;  but  the  Kebir  is 
the  only  }>ormanent  stream  that  enters  it  from  any  quarter.  It 
receives  all  the  waters  of  the  jtlain  itself ;  and  is  tbe  oidv  streain 
that  issues  from  it.  The  Bukei'a  is  exceedingly  fertile  ;  and  is 
well  cultivated.  The  owners,  or  at  least  the  tillers  of  its  soil,  aro 
Christians  of  the  Greek  church. 

The  road  by  which  we  had  tiavelled  thus  &r,  passes  on  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Kebir  to  the  Jisr  el-Aswad,  or  black  bridge, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  plain.  There  it  crosses  the  river  and 
strikes  over  the  low  line  aS  hiUs  to  the  western  plain  ;  where 
after  a  time  it  again  crosses  the  Kebir  by  the  Jisr  el-Abyad,  or 
white  bridge,  said  f'>  be  three  and  a  half  or  four  hours  distant 
from  the  other. —  From  the  spot  where  we  now  were,  in  the 
mouth  of  Wady  Khalid,  there  is  a  direct  path  across  the  plain 
to  the  castle,  which  now  stood  out  ctjnspicuously  before  us  ;  tho 

'  Barckbardt  aays  not  a  word  of  the  mountain  (el-Hosn)  and  the  nortliem  end 

plain  ;  Trav.  p.  158  aq.     Backiu^bam  of  Lebanon,  there  intervene*  a  phiin,  called 

inentiofis  and  pralse«  it,  as  Wady  cI-Hu8n ;  el-Bukei'a,  in  which  arc  a  number  of 

bat  gives  no  idea  of  its  character  or  posi-  Tnrkmuu  scttleOMnts  ;**  BibL  Ees.  1st  edit, 

tion ;  Arab  Tribes  p.  fiOS.   Dr  Smtlii  In  IIL  App.  p.  181. 
1884  memljr  mja  of  itt  ** Between  this 
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(listiincc  being  about  two  hours  to  the  foot  of  the  western  hills. 
But  in  consequence  of  the  marshy  nature  of  the  ground,  the 
gaide  and  mnleteere  were  nnwiUing  to  venture  by  tiiat  road  at 
this  season  of  the  year ;  lest  the  animals  might  be  swamped. 
It  was  therefore  decided  to  make  a  circnit  around  the  northern 
part  of  the  plam,  following  at  first  the  eastern  hills.  Wc  did 
80  ;  and  were  thus  nearly  three  and  a  half  hours  in  reaching  the 
])oint  at  which  we  aimed|  only  two  hours  distant  from  our  start* 
iug  place. 

Wc  crossed,  therefore,  the  river  el-Kebir,  along  whii  li  \vq  hud 
thus  far  tmvelled,  l)y  a  bridge  with  a  high  arch,  called  Jisr  el- 
Kamar.  Our  path  lay  along  over  the  ends  of  the  low  hills  jut- 
ting out  fit>m  tbe  great  slope  above.  On  these  we  passed  several 
othsr  ruined  viU^ges  of  black  stones,  without  learning  their 
names.  We  met  also  a  large  herd  of  neat  cattle,  and  another 
of  bufEedos.  The  latter  arc  quite  at  home  in  this  marshy 
plain ;  as  also  in  the  Haleh.  At  6  o'clock  we  crossed  the  diiect 
road  from  Hums  to  Tri})oly,  coming  down  from  the  slope  on  our 
right,  and  passing  through  the  Bukei'a  to  cross  the  hills  in  the 
southwest  quarter,  and  so  reach  the  Jisr  el-Abyad  in  the  west- 
ern plain.  Before  coining  to  this  road,  we  liad  passed  two  quite 
large  fountains  on  our  left  at  the  foot  of  the  hUls,  with  consider- 
able streams  running  to  the  Eebir.  It  was  to  avoid  these,  that 
we  had  made  this  circuit.  Our  path  scion  left  the  hills,  and 
turned  across  the  northern  and  higher  part  of  the  plain  direct 
towards  the  castle.  The  way  led  through  rich  oultivaticai,  and 
among  fields  of  the  finest  wheat  I  had  yet  seen ;  not  surpassed 
even  in  Galilee  or  in  the  Ghor.  We  crossed  sevenil  water- 
courses, but  no  running  stream.  There  was  a  mther  large 
water-])ed,  now  dry,  jiarallel  to  the  base  of  the  western  range, 
and  not  far  distant  from  it  ;  which  I  suppose  to  come  from  the 
long  Wady  Biiwid  in  the  north,  described  by  Burckhardt.'  At 
length  we  reached  the  fbot  of  the  western  hills,  below  the  castle ; 
and  here  at  7.80  we  encamped,  near  a  small  fountain. 

From  our  tent  the  castle  was  not  visibk ;  though  we  ascer- 
tained its  direction  to  be  W.  1  >y  N.  On  the  hill  side  above  us 
was  the  poor  village  Tellet  Hana^  fifbeen  minutes  distant  Here 
Jirjis  bouf^ht  provisions  for  us  ;  receiving  thirty  eggs  for  one 
piastre.  But  he  was  quite  indignant,  and  felt  himself  imposed 
upon,  when  he  afterwards  found,  that  the  common  rate  was  ibrty 
.  for  a  piastre. 

J ust  southwest  of  our  tent  was  the  ruin  of  a  large  building, 
apparently  of  the  middle  ages.  An  end  wall  was  standing, 
having  on  its  inner  side  the  outline  of  a  large  pointed  aich,  as 
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if  once  belonging  to  a  large  hall  ;  and  also  loopholes.  In  another 
part  was  a  large  low  vault.  These  seemed  most  like  the  reniaina 
of  a  small  fortress ;  or  possibly  of  a  coBvenl  The  northern 
point  of  Lebanon,  and  tne  mouth  of  Wady  Ehllid  a4jacenty 
bore  from  ns  8.  by  £.  A  portion  of  Anti-Lebanon  was  also 
visible,  in  the  direction  of  Bibleh. 

During  our  journey  to  day  we  passed  seveial  Arab  encamp- 
ments ;  but  no  inhabited  village,  except  the  miserable  one  of  IHu- 
sheirifeh.  Otherwise  tlie  country  along  our  road  seemed  deserted. 
There  is  also  u  striking  difference  Ixitween  the  eastern  and  western 
nl()])es  of  this  great  water-shed.  On  the  east,  so  fur  as  we  saw 
it,  the  soil  is  hiird,  rocky,  and  graveUy  ;  the  vegetation  scanty, 
and  the  crops  very  light.  BiTOry  step  as  we  ascended,  the  soil 
grew  better;  and  on  tiie  hi^iest  phiteanwe  came  among  green 
shrabs  and  grass.  The  aspect  continued  to  improve  as  we  de- 
scended, quite  to  this  noble  basin ;  which  seems  to  resemble  tiie 
region  of  Zebedany  more  than  any  other. 

Sunfla?/,  June  IWi. — Thi.-^  was  em])hatically  a  day  of  rest ; 
of  which  1,  at  least,  stood  much  in  need.  There  was  a  fountain 
near  us,  and  several  small  trees  ;  but  their  foliage  Anelded  no 
shade.  The  air  was  liot,  and  the  sun's  rays  fierce ;  so  that  our 
teut  was  anything  but  comfortable. 

Monday  Morning,  c/ime  14lft.— We  climbed  eaily  np  the 
long  and  steep  ascent,  to  the  fortress  el-Hosn ;  which  we  reached 
in  fifty-five  minutes  firam  onr  place  of  encampment. 

This  is  a  veiy  huge  and  strong  fortress,  standing  out  on  a 
high  and  commanding  point  of  the  range  of  hills  ;  overlooking 
towards  the  north,  and  almost  isolateil  by,  a  deep  valley  or  notch 
extending  from  east  to  west  obliquely  through  the  wliole  ridge, 
and  cleaving  it  almost  to  the  base.  As  we  approached  from  the 
east  on  Saturday,  we  had  noticed  a  valley  on  our  right,  which 
seemed  to  come  down  from  behind  the  castle ;  but  we  did  not 
then  perceive  its  importance.  We  conld  now  see,  that  tins 
valley  affords  an  easy  passage  through  the  ridge.  It  was  throudi 
this  pass  that  Titus  marched,  when  he  encamped  by  the  sab- 
batical river  and  through  it  at  the  present  day  lead  the  great 
loads  firom  Hamah  to  Tripoly,  and  from>  Hums  to  Tortosa  its 
former  port.  The  water-shed  in  this  notch  is  north  of  and  under 
the  castle  ;  the  ascent  from  the  Bukei'a  being  sliort  and  gentle  ; 
while  towards  the  west  the  valley  is  nuich  longer,  as  we  after- 
wards found  in  travelUng  through  it  fur  a  time.  To  command 
this  important  pass  the  castle  el-Husn  was  obviously  CR'cted. 

The  fortress  is  nearly  square  externally ;  with  the  usual  com- 
plement of  towere  and  bastionB  along  its  outer  wall ;  but  no 
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bevelled  stones.   We  rode  into  it  from  the  east  tlirongh  steep 

vaulted  passages  and  covered  ways  ;  and  after  thus  ascending 
for  a  time  dismounted  in  an  open  area.  A  whole  villnj^e  of 
Fellaliin  have  their  hovels  here  witliin  the  castle  ;  and  tlii'ir 
villaj^e  is  called  KflPat  el-Husn,  to  distinguish  it  from  aiidther 
outside,  wliich  is  known  simply  as  el-Husn.  Within  the  square 
outer  enclosure,  and  occupying  its  middle  part,  is  another  inner 
and  higher  'oitodel ;  muioimaed  in  part  hy  a  fbsse  with  rain- 
water, collected  from  the  higher  hills  in  the  west  and  southwest. 
This  citadel  is  built  up  on  all  sides  with  sloping  work,  as  if 
encasing  a  mound  or  rock  within  ;  not  merely  to  form  the  foun- 
dations of  the  towers,  as  at  Jenisalem  and  esh-Shukif,  hut  carried 
up  between  the  towers  and  almost  to  their  top.  Both  this 
sl(^})ing  work  and  the  towers  are  built  of  smooth  hewn  stones, 
with  110  trace  of  a  bevel ;  and  tlie  former,  my  companion  said, 
vrsm  like  the  outer  casing  of  the  mounds  at  Hums  and  Aleppo, 
which  he  had  seen. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  citadel,  and  connected  with  it  by  a 
wall  resting  against  the  doping  work,  but  not  built  into  it,  is  a 
square  tower  of  regular  rustic  architecture  ;  that  is,  with  a  wide 
pljinting  bevel  two  inches  deep.  On  its  west  side  is  a  portal 
with  a  regular  pointed  arch  ;  and  above  this  two  sculptured  lions 
are  built  into  the  walL  This  tower  of  course  is  the  work  of  the 
crusaders. 

This  fortress  is  now  the  seat  of  government  for  the  district 
el-Husn.  The  Mutsellim  or  governor  resides  iu  the  citadel  ; 
but  has  no  soldiers.  More  than  sixty  villages  are  enumerated  in 
Dr  Smith's  lists  of  the  district  el-Husn  ;  and  there  are  doubtless 
many  others.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Nusaitlyeh  ;  the 
Christians  of  the  Greek  church  occupy  several  villages ;  the  peo- 
ple in  and  around  the  castle  are  Muslims  ;  and  there  arc  some 
Turkman  settlements." — We  did  not  enter  the  citadel.  Burck- 
hardt  describes  it  as  seventy  paces  in  breadth  ]>y  one  hundred 
and  twenty  in  len2;th,  with  a  lofty  arched  passage  leading  up  into 
it ;  and  containing  many  apartments  and  a  large  hall  of  the  best 
Gothic  architecture,  with  arches  intersecting  each  other  along 
the  roof.* 

The  view  from  the  bastions  of  the  castle,  in  various  directions^ 
is  extensive  and  grand.   In  the  south  and  8.  8.  E.  the  eye  rests 

on  the  last  ridges  and  spurs  of  that  "goodly  mountain,  even 
Lebanon  ; "  of  which  we  hero  had  a  new  and  entirely  diflbrcnt 
aspect.  Being  now  on  its  north-northwestern  quarter,  we  saw 
the  high  ridge  above  the  cedars  obliquely  Irom.  a  new  direction. 

*  E.  Smith  in  BibL  iiea.  lat  edit  III.       *  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  168. 
App.  p.  ISl. 
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It  here  seemed  to  form  an  immense  curve,  with  its  concave  ado 
towards  the  west.    We  saw  this  more  distinctly  afterwards. 

Tlic  eastern  view  takes  in  the  lake  of  Hums,  and  the  plain 
of  the  Orontes  around  it  ;  as  also  all  the  northern  part  of  Anti- 
Lehanon  heyond.  The  whole  lake  was  visible,  except  the  north- 
ern extremity  ;  the  island  was  quite  distinct.  Hums  was  not 
Men ;  being  hkden  by  some  of  ^  last  biUs  of  the  Nnaaiilyeh 
monntamSy  which  ran  down  in  that  quarter.  Kblfth  iteelf  was 
not  visible ;  bat  the  trees  of  Zerr&'a,  just  east  of  it,  were  in 
view.  Between  the  ^eat  slope  from  Lebanon,  which  we  had 
crossed,  and  the  Nusairiyeh  hills  in  the  north,  we  could  here  see 
an  apparontly  level  tract,  without  hill  or  poneral  unevenness,  ex- 
tcudinj^  westwards  to  the  rather  gradual  but  shorter  descent  of 
three  or  four  hundred  feet  into  the  rich  Bukei'a  at  our  feet. 

Towards  the  west,  the  view  from  the  castle  was  shut  m  by 
the  higher  hills  close  at  hand  on  the  west  and  southwest ;  and 
by  otiiere  more  remote  in  the  northwest.  We  conld  therefore 
only  look  down  the  valley  and  out  through  the  notch,  in  the 
direction  from  W.  by  N.  to  W.  N.  W.  Here  the  eye  rested  on 
the  glittering  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  m  i_chbourhood 
of  Tortosa,  as  we  were  told.  Nearer  at  hand,  though  still  five 
hours  distant,  wtts  the  great  fortress  known  as  Burj  Safita, 
which  guarded  one  of  the  passes  between  Hamah  and  Tortosa.* 
In  the  valley  below  us,  forty  minutes  distant,  was  the  convent 
of  Mar  J irjis  (St.  George),  to  which  we  afterwards  came. 

The  striking,  and  to  me  unexpected  feature  in  the  prospect 
was/that  on  the  one  side  we  oonld  see  tiie  lake  of  Hums,  and 
on  the  other  the  Mediterranean. 

Quite  a  number  of  villages  are  clustered  below  the  castle,  or 
lie  in  sight  from  it.  In  the  southeast,  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
distant,  is  Harat  et-Turkm&n  ;  more  easterly  and  fiirther  down 
is  Burj  'Anaz  ;  and  in  a  direction  between  the  two,  and  lower 
down  out  of  sight,  was  'Anaz.  In  the  northeast,  just  below  the 
castle,  is  the  village  el-Husn  ;  and  further  down,  just  above  our 
tent,  but  not  in  sight  from  the  castle,  was  Tellet  Haua. 

Norih  of  the  castle,  an  hour  or  more  distant,  on  the  hill 
bepnd  the  notch,  was  the  village  Ehnreibeh.  On  the  same 
height,  further  west,  at  about  the  same  elevation,  was  seen  the 
littie  village  Kefreh.  Northwest  from  this,  and  still  higher, 
directly  above  the  convent,  lies  the  large  village  of  Mar  Martta.* 
The  smaller  village  Zaweitineh  lies  below  this  towards  the  con- 
vent, and  just  above  the  latter.' 

'  Bobaed.  Vita  Saladini,  ed.  Schnltens,  of  tho  crasadM  ap<m  udiait  Phaniaiui 

Exc  p.  4.    Bnij  Sftfita  was  visited  by  Mr  foundations. 

Thomson  in  1846;  and  is  described  by  »  Wrongly  in  Dr  Sraitli's  list,  M  BfAr 

him,  Biblioth.  StUCT-a,  1848,  p.  243  sq.  Nita;  Bibl.  lies.  Ist  edit.  III.  App.  p.  182. 

Comp.  BttUr  XVU.  p.  826  so.    Burck-  *  Bearings  from  the  castlo  el-Uosn : 

]iMrdt»p.ieO.  ItfTMbofltiipmlihatiflM  North  end  of  Anti-Ubumi  E.  Xakod  in 
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Biirckliardt  was  the  first  in  modem  times  to  visit  and 
describe  the  castle.  He  was  here  in  March,  1812.'  Coming 
from  Hamah  he  sent  on  his  horses,  through  the  pass,  to  the 
oonTent ;  and  bimaelf  ftscended  to  the  fortraes  on  foot  Buck- 
ingham^ in  May,  1816,  traTelled  ihiough  the  paw  on  his  -way 
firom  Hums  to  Tortosa.  He  lodged  at  3te  convent,  but  did  not 
ascend  to  the  fortress.'  Laborde  was  here  about  1828,  and 
has  given  a  view  of  the  castle.'  Dr  Smith  and  Mr  Thomson 
both  passed  this  way  from  Hamah  to  Tripoly  ;  the  formei  in 
1834  and  the  latter  in  1840  ;  but  they  seem  neither  of  them  to 
have  visited  the  fortress/  In  October,  18.'52,  a  few  months  after 
our  visit,  Dr  De  Forest  travelled  by  this  route  from  Hamah  to 
Tripoly  ;  but  instead  of  proceeding  through  the  pass,  he  kept 
along  the  base  of  the  range  of  hills  appaientlr)  as  fiur  as  to  the 
road  fiom  Hnma  to  Tripoly,  which  oioflMe  the  mils  north  of  the 
chasm  of  the  Keblr.  At  a  place  northeast  of  our  encampment, 
where  is  a  bridge,  a  mined  mill,  and  a  low  moimd,  which  he  calls 
Tell  Hatta,  apparently  near  where  the  road  from  Hainali  turns 
into  the  pass,  Dr  De  Forest  f  nmd  the  elevation  of  the  plain 
above  the  sea  to  be  nine  hundred  feet.  The  height  of  ground 
where  he  crossed  the  line  of  hills,  the  same  on  which  the  castle 
stands,  was  eleven  hundred  and  two  feet.'  Hence  the  whole 
descent  from  Hums  to  the  plain  of  the  Bukei'a  may  be  given  in 
round  niunben  at  six  hundred  feet* 

The  great  fortress  known  to  the  cmsadeis  as  Husn  el-Akrfid, 
"Castle  of  the  Kurds,"  and  now  called  simply  el-Husn  and 
KQl'at  el-Husn,'  has  no  marks  of  any  higher  antiquity  than  the 
times  of  the  Saracens  ;  although  the  importance  of  the  position 
w(iuld  seem  to  imply,  that  it  was  not  left  unguarded  in  still 
earlier  times.  According  to  the  Arabian  writer,  Ibn  Ferut,  an 
earUer  name  of  the  castle  was  Husn  esh-Shaiah  ;  which  was 
superseded  by  the  form  Husnel-Akriid,  on  the  occasion  of  a  body 
of  Kurdish  troops  having  been  stationed  in  it  as  a  garrison.'^ 
By  the  crusaders  it  was  called  also  the  fortress  of  Crao  or 
Orach.' 

the  lake  of  Hums  S.  60"  E.   Zcrril'a  S.       «  E.  Smith  in  Bibl.  Rea.  Ist  edit.  III. 
'60"  K.  North  extromity  of  Lebanon  S.l  2°  E.    App.  p.  181.    W.  M.  Hmndmb  ia  Wm, 
Mouth  of  Wadj  Kb&lid  S(\}aceut,  S.  16°  E.    Herald,  1841,  p^  866. 
Our  place  of  encampment  E.  by  S.   Tellet      '  Ma.  Letter. 
Hana  E.  6"  S.  Httrat  et-Tnrkman  S.  E.      "  Sec  above,  p.  558. 
Ij  E.  im.  el-Himi,  viUage,  N.  £.  by  N.      ^  £.  Smith  in  Bibl.  Res.  1st  edit.  m. 
^m.   Khimlbdt  N.   Mar  Martta  N.  85"   App.  p.  181.   Burckhardt  Trav.  p.  157. 
\V.    Zaweitineh  about  N.  50"  W.    Con-       '  Reinnrul,  Extraits  dc»  Hist.  Arabes, 
Tent  of  Mdr  Jiiva  N.  60'  W.  Urn.  Ban  eta  Par.  1829,  p.  625.    Wilken  Geacb. 
SAfita  N.  60*  WTS  h.  ,  der  Kr.  VIL  p.  589. 

«  Trnv.  in  Svr.  pp.  157-159.  •  WilL  Tyr.  22.  2.     Hugo  Plagon,j. 

*  Arab  tribe^  pp.  503,  504.  616.  Marin.  Sanak  8.  14.  2.  p.  245.  Wfl- 

*  Laborde,  Voyitge  en  Orient,  foL  Palis  km  ID.  iL  p.  VIL  p.  G98^Thi« 
1885,  Li  vr  I V.  PI.  cLHoHB.                  BUN,  dfoe  or  OhwA,  was  pvolwUy  «^  eoi<- 
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In  the  year  1099,  the  host  of  the  crusaders,  having  followed 
up  the  OrontcB  to  Hrnnsy  turned  aod  passed  down  this  way  to 
'Arka  and  the  sea,  on  their  maxoh  towards  Jerusalem.  They 

came  here  to  a  rich  valley  surrounded  by  hills  ;  and  were 
attacked  from  a  castle  situated  on  the  Bide  of  a  high  mountain^ 
This  castle  was  doubtless  el-IIusn  ;  but  the  name  is  nowhere 
p^ven.*  The  earliest  ex])ross  mention  of  the  fortress  is  in  A.  D, 
1101,  two  years  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  l>y  the  cnistulcrs. 
At  that  time  Raimund,  count  of  Toulouse,  had  invested  it ;  but 
drew  olT  his  troops  in  order  to  march  against  Hums.'  At  wliat 
time  the  Franks  got  possession  of  the  fortress  is  unknown  ;  but 
it  was  prohaUy  at  an  early  date.  In  A.  D.  1157,  this  castle 
as  well  as  several  cities  of  Syria  sojffered  greatly  from  the  terri- 
ble earth (juake.*  Two  years  later  (1159)  it  was  besieged  by 
Nureddin,  the  son  of  Zenki ;  who  however  abandoned  his 
undertaking,  in  order  to  meet  the  approach  of  the  Frank  army.^ 
In  the  yi  ar  1180,  we  lind  the  lortrogs  in  the  hands  of  the 
knights  Hospitalers,  who  tlieiieeforth  eoutinued  in  possession  of 
it/  Eight  years  later  (1188)  Saladin  fixed  his  camp  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  el-Husn,  and  dis4uieted  the  eastle  ;  but  seenjs 
not  to  have  actually  besieged  it.'  In  the  year  1236,  the  Hospi- 
talers made  war  u]}on  the  prince  of  Hamah ;  gathered  their  host  of 
kni^ts^  in  the  valley  el-Bokei'a  helow  el-Husn  ; '  and  after  an 
expedition  of  several  days  against  Barin  returned  to  their  en- 
campment.' The  impetuous  fiibars,  in  A.  D.  1268,  demanded 
of  the  garrison  a  thousand  pieces  of  alver  for  the  Muslims  they 
had  slain  ;  which  was  paid.'  Three  yeai-s  later  (1271)  Bihars 
laid  siege  to  the  fortress  ;  and  the  Hospitalers,  by  whom  it  was 
still  held,  capitulated  alter  fifteen  days.'"  The  fortress  is  after- 
wards mentioned  by  Abulfeda  as  Husn  el-Akriid,  and  by  Mari- 
nu8  Sanutus  as  Crach ; '  *  but  no  Frank  traveller  seems  to  kive 
taken  it  in  his  way,  until  the  visit  of  Buickhardt. 

Ptolemy  in  lus  ge(M^phical  work  mentions  along  with 
AntaniduB'*  two  other  pJaoes  towards  the  soutikeast,  Hariamme 

ruption  for  Akrddf  and  has  sometimes      ^  "La  Boaii6e  dewis  leCrec;**  Hogo 

been  eonfiwmarf  tvHIi  Kenk  wntliMSt  of  Platan,  p.  61&   **La  Bochea,"  WilL  Tyr. 

tlH!  Dead  Sm.  See  y«L  IL  pi  ISe.  [tt.  18.  17.  ib.  10. 8.   Wnken  YI.  560. 
o^^d  *  Wilkea  YL  pp.  665-^7. 

*  Raini.  de  Af^.  in  Gesta  Dw  per  Pran-      •  De  Gnignea  I.  c  IV.  pt  154. 
COB,  pr-  Wi]!;cn  I.  ]>p.  'Jo  1-2.-3.       "  Wflken  VII.  pp.  .oSO,  590. 

"  Dii  Gaigneu  Uist  des  liuns,  11.  pi  411,      "  AbulC  Tab.  Syr.  ©d.  Kobler,  pp.  19, 

Germ.  109.   Marin.  Saant.  8. 14.  2.  ]i.  M5.  See 

'  De  Guigncg  ib.  p.  494.    Abulfarag.  niso  Schnl ten's  Index  la  Vit  Salad,  art 

Hist.  Dynast,  od.  Pococke,  Oxon.  1608,  p.  Curdorum  C'aatnon. 
257.           •  It  The  name  Antaradiis  is  written  in 

*  De  Guignes  Ib.  IL  p.  4 OS.  Arabic  AniarttU,  Edri.si  par  Jaubert  pp. 

*  Will.  Tyr.  22.  2.  Wilken  III.  u.  p.  830,  869.  Abolfeda  p.  17.  Its  prescat 
1^-^-  nane  in  Anbio  is  TWiVb;  and  so  Abiil 

*  Wiikea  IV.  pp^  284,  238.  fed*  p.  102.  Henoe  in  Indian.  Shrtamt 
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and  Mamouga.*  The  same  Marianime  is  named  by  Arrian  as 
existing  in  the  time  of  Alexander  tlie  Great ;  and  Pliny  speaks 
also  of  a  people  in  this  region  called  MariammitanL"'  This 
If^iamme  wbb  also  the  residence  of  a  Christian  Inshop,  as  late 
as  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.'  Of  Mamouga  there  seems  to 
be  no  mention^  except  by  Ptolemy. — So  &r  as  the  latitudes 
of  Ptolemy  are  concerned,  Mariammo  would  accord  well  with. 
Burj  Silf  ita,  which  we  know  was  an  ancient  place  ;  and  Ma- 
mouga with  el-Husn.  The  longitude  of  Mamouga  also,  as 
given  by  Ptolemy,  marks  well  the  relative  position  of  el-IIusn 
both  to  Tortosji  and  Hums.  All  the  cireumstauees  therefore,  so 
far  as  we  are  yet  able  to  apply  them,  would  seem  rather  to  fix 
the  site  of  Mariamme  at  Bn^  Sftflta;  and  that  of  Hamouga  at 
Hnsn  el-AkM* 


The  Watbb-bhed.  From  the  castle  el-Husn,  we  had  a  fbll 
view  of  the  tract  lying  between  the  upper  plain  of  the  Orontes 
and  the  Biikei'a ;  and  forming  the  water-ehed  between  that  river 
and  the  Mediterranean.  North  of  our  own  route  across  the 
great  slope,  as  we  have  seen,  the  region  is  very  consideral)ly 
lower,  in  the  direet  line  between  the  northern  part  of  the  lake  of 
Hums  and  the  castle.  Indeed,  the  best  loute  on  which  to 
examine  closely  the  water-shed,  would  be  the  road  from  Hums,  or 
rather  from  the  lake,  to  el-Hnsn,  which  crosses  the  lowest  por- 
^n  of  the  intervening  tract.  Tins  road  was  travelled  hy  Buck- 
ingham in  May  1816  ;  bnt  his  acconnt  is  very  meagie.*  The 
only  place  along  the  route  is  the  small  Nusairiyeh  village  of 
Tenilny,  some  two  hours  cast  of  the  Bukei'a.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  other  Frank  traveller  has  passed  that  way. 

As  seen  from  tlie  castle,  tliis  lower  portion  of  the  water-shed 
was  elcarly  and  distinctly  marked  as  a  level  tract,  between  the 
slope  from  Lebanon  on  the  south  and  the  Nusairiyeh  hills  on  the 
north.  In  coming  from  the  east,  there  is  a  very  gradual  ascent 
until  near  the  Bukei'a ;  the  descent  into  which  is  shorter  and 
much  more  rapid.*  The  road  fiom  the  laJre  to  el-Husn  is  there- 
fore more  level  than  the  one  we  travelled.  The  Wadys  also, 
which  descend  into  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Bukei'a,  are  short 
and  shallow  depressions,  compared  with  Wady  Kh41id.  The 

'  Plol.  5.  14.  Or.  Maptdfififi,  Mofiovytu  *  Comp.  Maimert  Geogr.  d.  Gr.  n.  RA- 
Tlie  following  is  Ptolemy's  speciHcatMO :     met,  VI.  L  p.  335 ;  where  however  there 


'  Arrian.  £xp.  Alex.  2.  13.   Flin.  H. 
N.5.  ISorSS. 
*  LeQai«nOiieM  Christ  n.  919. 


AnUnulas  6&I5  84.15 

MnrlAimn*          W.W  84. 

Muuiouc*  f.9.20  88.45 


IB  some  oonfbdoD.  Ritterplncc<4.Maristmme 
at  el-HosD*  and  Mja  nothing  of  Mamoa* 
ga ;  Erdk.  XVU.  ppi  68,  65^  841. 


'  Arab  Tribes,  p.  502. 
*  See  above,  p.  664. 
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line  of  tlio  water-shed  lies  along  the  heads  of  these  Wadys.  It 
m  of  ooune  much  nearer  to  tite  Bokei'a  thao  to  the  plain  of  the 
Orontes  ;  yet  much  nearer  to  the  Orontes  than    is  to  the  sea. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  tliat  the  waters  of  the  Orontes, 
if  carried  off  above  Bibleh  along  the  western  side  of  the  plain, 
might  all  be  turned  across  the  water-shed  into  the  Biikei'a  and 
BO  through  the  Nalir  cl-Kehir  to  tlie  sea.'  {Still  less  ditHculty 
would  there  be  in  constructing  a  railway  from  Hums  to  the  sea- 
coast.  With  the  excei)tion  of  the  descent  into  the  Poikci'a  its 
con  ISC  would  lie  over  comparatively  level  ground,  or  along  the 
banks  of  the  Kebir.  Whether  that  steeper  descent  might  bo 
best  oTercome  on  thia  direct  line  from  the  lake  to  the  castle, 
or  by  some  one  of  ihe  branches  of  the  Wady  Khfilid,  remains  to 
be  seen* 

The  exterino  ih  of  Hamath.* — This  phrase  seems  evi- 
dently  to  refer  to  some  point  or  tract  on  the  extreme  northern 
border  of  the  Promised  Land,  in  its  farthest  extent,  as  laid  down 
by  Moses  in  the  book  of  Numbers.  Hamath  is  here  ])Ut  for 
"  the  land  of  Hamath,"  the  territorv  or  kin«r<lom  which  took  its 
name  from  that  city  ;  and  which  extended  bo  far  as  to  include 
iiiblah  in  the  south. ^ 

The  Mediterranean  being  the  western  border,  the  northern 
border  was  tp  nmfiom  the  sea  to  moont  Hor ;  thence  "nnto  the 
entrance  of  Hamath ; "  and  thence  to  Zedad,  now  Sfiddd,  some 
hours  southeast  of  Hums.*  Solomon  afterwards  held  a  great 
festival,  "  and  all  Israel  with  him,  from  the  entering  in  of 
Hamath  unto  the  river  of  Egypt."  •  Further,  among  the  por- 
tions of  the  land  not  subdued  by  Joshua  or  tlie  ]>eople  after- 
wards, was  all  Lebanon,  on  the  east,  "  from  Biuil-gad  under 
mount  Hermon  [or  from  Baal-hermon]  unto  the  entering  into 
Hamath  ;  "•  that  is,  all  Lebanon  from  the  region  of  Dan  and 
B^&s  to  its  northern  extremity.^  It  is  further  related,  that 
Jeroboam  n.  '^restored  the  coast  of  Israel  from  the  entering  in 
of  Hamaih  unto  the  sea  of  ihe  plain  "  or  Dead  sea ; '  and  we 
infer  that  the  phrase  has  here  its  usual  meaning,  fiom  the 
subsequent  mention,  that  Jeroboam  '^lecoTered  Damascoa  and 
Hamath  for  Israel"' 

All  these  notices  show  clearly,  that  "the  entering  in  of 
Hamath  "  was  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Lebanon  ;  and  that, 
when  the  children  of  Israel  took  possession  of  the  Promised 
Land,  this  became  a  geographical  name  for  the  great  interval,  or 


'  Tlufl  opinion  is  also  held  by  Mr  Thorn- 
ton (  see  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1848,  p.  22.  n. 

*  Heb.  nian  Kisb  Num.  84,  &  etc. 

•  8  £.25^21. 

«  Nun.  84t  7. 6. 


»  1  K.  8,  or,.    2  Chr,  7,  8. 

•  Josh,  18,  6.    Judg.  8,  & 
'  Sec  above,  p.  409. 

"  2  K.  1 4,  25.   Comp.  DeaL  8»  17. 

•  2  K.  14,  2& 
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depression,  between  the  northern  end  of  Lebanon  and  tho 
Niisairiyeh  mountains.  Mount  Hor  was  obviously  between  tbo 
8ea  shore  and  the  Bukei'a.  The  entering  in  of  llamath  "  may 
then  refer,  either  generally  to  the  whole  of  the  great  depression, 
aflbrding  as  it  does  an  easjrpoflBatt^  from  the  coast  to  the  plain  of 
the  OionteB ;  or,  specifically,  to  the  pass  thiongh  the  ridge  under 
d-Husn  and  the  low  water-shed  east  of  the  Bukei'a  ;  or,  more 
specifically  still,  only  to  this  low  water-shed  adjacent  to  the  plain 
of  the  Orontes.  In  cither  application  the  phrase  is  intelligible 
and  sufBcieutly  detinite. 

In  one  instance  only  would  tliis  phrase  seem  to  \)e  earlier  used 
of  the  approach  to  TTamath  from  tlie  south,  by  the  Buka'a  and 
Wady  et-Teim.^  This  interpretation,  however,  depends  on  tho 
probable  identity  of  the  Behob  visited  by  the  spies,  with  the 
Beth-Behob  which  was  situated  near  Dan.' 


*  Nnm.  18,  21. 
Vol.  I1I.-48* 


'  See  above,  fp.  871,  878.  n.  1. 
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FROM   EL-HU8N    BY  WAY  OF   THE  CEDARS   TO  BEIRUT. 

It  liad  been  oar  vuh  and  purpose,  to  proceed  from  el-Husn 
ditecUy  throagh  the  northern  parts  of  Lebanon,  by  'AUdIr,  to 
the  cedars.  Bat  we  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  infonna- 
tion  as  to  nny  route.  It  seemed  a  direct  and  (for  aught  we 
could  see)  a  feasiljle  route,  to  cross  the  Jisr  el-Aswad  in  tlie 
southern  ])art  of  the  Bukei'a ;  and  then  climb  the  spurs  of 
Lebanon,  wliich  lay  beyond.  But  no  one  in  or  around  el-Ilusn, 
or  in  the  convent,  to  which  we  came  afterwards,  knew  of  any 
road  in  that  quarter,  nor  any  way  of  reaching  'Akkiir,  except  by 
crossiog  tbo  Nahr  el-Kebir  at  the  Jisr  el-Abyad,  four  hours 
west  of  the  other.  The  monks  all  said,  the  only  possible  route 
to  the  cedars  was  by  way  of  Tripoly.  We  were  not  then  aware, 
that  the  Bcv.  Mr  Thomson,  b«ng  in  the  region  of  'Akkar  in 
October  1845,  and  desiring  to  pass  on  northwards  to  the  Burj 
es-S&fita,  which  was  in  ftill  view,  was  compelled  to  descend  the 
mountain  westwards  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  cross  the  Kebir 
at  the  same  Jisr  el-Abyad.  The  way  was  a  continual  descent 
over  trap  boulders,  which  lay  in  heaps,  and  were  covered  with 
vast  orchards  of  short,  thick,  gnarled  oaks.  He  was  obhged  to 
travel  all  this  distance  west,  in  order  to  avoid  the  great  trap 
chasms  and  stepsy  which  traverse  the  region  from  east  to  west, 
and  across  whicn  no  road  can  be  earned.  Through  these  daik 
chasms  the  riTcrs  find  or  force  their  way  to  the  plain.' 

Finding  our  course  thus  hedged  up,  we  determined  to  proceed 
to  the  Jisr  cl-Abyad  ;  and  then  stiike  up  into  the  mountain  at 
the  first  opportunity. 

Monday,  June  iAth. — We  left  the  fortress  el-Husn  at  8.15  ; 
and  descended  s(eej)ly  northwest  into  the  valley  or  notch.  In 
this  part  the  valley,  or  low  saddle,  is  l)road  and  well  cultivated. 
'  W.  M.  ThomMn  in  BibUotboca  Sacra,  1848,  pp.  21,  22. 
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Further  nortliwest  it  contracts  into  a  narrower  valley  ;  in  wliich 
the  convent  of  Mar  Jirjis  is  situated.  The  latter  stands  on  tho 
norUiefii  declivity,  not  very  high  up  ;  and  is  Banomuled  by  olive 
groves.  The  road  passes  above  and  aionnd  it  Overagainst  tiio 
convent  in  the  south  are  rather  high  hills,  covered  and  green 
with  shrab  oaks.  We  reached  the  convent  at  8.55.  As  wo 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  make  some  inquiries  of  an  Arab, 
three  or  four  monks  caiiio  out,  and  entreated  us  to  dismount  anil 
enter.  Wc  did  so,  and  were  immediately  8er\'cd  with  nherbet 
and  coffee  in  their  reception  room.  The  monks  expressed  rep-et, 
that  we  would  not  let  them  prepare  l)reakfast  for  us.  They 
were  very  courteous.  The  convent  is  wholly  built  of  stone,  large, 
massive,  and  very  strong.  The  chief  entrance  is  by  a  small  door 
scarcely  foor  &et  high.  At  this  time  there  were  abont  twenty 
monks  residing  here  ;  but  several  others  were  said  to  be  absent.' 
"We  stopped  twenty-five  minutes ;  and  then  went  on  our  way 
down  the  valley,  which  also  is  called  Mar  Jirjis« 

This  threat  convent,  culled  M.'ir  Jirjis  ol-Humcira,  is  the  most 
important  and  celel)ratcd  in  northern  Syria.  It  is  famous  umoii;^ 
the  common  people  for  the  miracles  which  MSr  Jirjis  (St.  George) 
is  sup])ose(l  to  perform  there.  It  has  large  vineyards  and  olive 
orchards  in  the  vicinity,  its  own  revenues  are  large,  and  it 
collects  alms  all  over  Syria,  Anatolia,  and  the  Greek  idands. 
In  return,  traveUeis  and  pilgrims  of  aH  kinds  Are  fed  gratis, 
mostly  with  rice,  bread,  and  olives.  Being  on  the  great  road 
between  Hamah  and  Tripoly,  and  also  between  Hums  and  Tar^ 
ttLs,  the  convent  has  many  visitors.'  In  May  1816,  Buckingham 
found  here  a  great  crowd  of  people,  who  had  come  as  pilgrims 
from  all  the  countrj'  around,  as  also  from  Damascus  and  Aleppo, 
to  he  present  at  the  festival  of  St.  Georfje.  At  the  same  time 
a  great  yearly  fair  was  to  ])e  held  ;  at  which  all  sorts  of  com- 
modities are  bought  and  sokl  under  the  i)atronage  of  the  Saint.* 

Burckbardt  was  told  by  the  prior,  that  the  convent  was  built 
at  the  same  time  with  the  castle  el-Hnsn.*  Whether  thm  is 
any  earlier  or  more  authentic  notice  of  it,  may  be  doubtfuL' 

*  At  the  time  of  Barckhardf  g  Tint  in  Ritter  XVIL  p.  814.  Ockloy  rdtttos  from 
Hanh  181S,  Hm  oomvoit  wm  inhftbited  d-Wtl^  tiwftfai  llw  time  of  the  Klialif 

only  by  a  prior  and  three  moiDk&    Tntm  'Omnr,  about  tlio  middlo  of  the  seventh 

in  Syr.  p.  159.  ceatoij,  a  great  fair  was  held  at  the  said 

*  See  Burakhardt  ib.  no.  159, 160.  wmmA ;  and  at  the  tame  tiim  Ae  dangfa- 

*  Buckingham,  Arab  Ttibee,  p.  80L  ter  of  t!io  pn-r<-<  t  of  Tripily  and  her  bride- 

*  ThtT.  p.  IGO.  groom  were  there,  with  a  lurgo  escort,  in 

*  It  hae  been  eupposed,  that  the  great  order  to  be  joliied  in  manin^  by  a  holy 
convent  mentionorl  by  cl-Wakidi,  and  priest  of  tho  convont.  Tlicy  wore  .«et 
which  Ockley  writes  Dcir  Abi'l  Kodos,  was  npon  by  five  hundred  Saracen  lioracmcn  ; 
DO  other  than  the  present  Deir  HIr  Jirjis ;  but  the  latter  being  hard  pressed,  a  rein- 
see  Ockloy's  Hi-f.  of  the  Saracens,  Bohn's  forcemrnt  wns  brought  up  from  I)!una.*i-u9 
edit  1.  pp.  lGi-lG8.  Lord  Lindsay's  Let-  tlio  same  day;  and  the  convent,  wares, 
ters,  4ui  edit  pi.  347,  and  Note  p.  486.  and  bride  were  all oaptued.  Theconvent 
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"LwnDf  tbe  cooyent  at  we  proceeded  dawn  the  TsUey, 
and  came  in  twenty  minutes  to  the  laxge  intennitting  fimntain, 
called  Fauwur  ed-Beir,  'fountain  of  the  conyent/  It  issnee 
from  a  small  cavem  with  a  narrow  entrance  at  the  base  of  the 
norUiem  declivity.  The  rock  here  is  limestone.  The  fountain 
was  now  at  rest  ;  but  hud  flowed  the  preceding  day.  We  ex- 
amined the  water-bed  of  the  valley,  and  the  eliannels  for  irrigating 
the  gardens  of  the  convent  below  ;  in  all  of  wliicli  water  had 
recently  been  flowing  in  large  quantitien.  On  entering  the 
cavern,  a  little  rill  was  still  running  tlirough  it  and  issuing  just 
below  :  and  the  sound  of  a  email  quantity  of  fiiUinff  water  was 
heard  behind  the  rockfl.  The  floor  of  the  cavern  is  tibiee  or  four 
feet  bwer  than  the  mouth.  The  monks,  and  ako  the  people 
liere,  told  us,  that  the  fountain  is  veiy  irregular ;  the  periods 
of  intermission  varying  with  the  rainy  and  dry  seasons  of  tbe 
year.  Sometimes  it  flows  two  or  throe  times  a  week,  and  at 
mch  seasons  continues  for  some  two  or  three  hours  ;  sometimes 
not  for  twenty  or  thirty  <lays,  and  then  it  flows  for  a  longer  time. 
Tlie  bed  of  tlie  valley  below  marks  the  existence  of  a  ronsiilerable 
stream  ;  which  of  course  varies  with  the  liuctuatiumi  of  its 
source.' 

Burckhardt  heard  of  this  fountain  at  the  convent ;  but  seems 
not  to  have  been  aware  that  he  passed  directly  by  it.'  Buck- 
ingham also  passed  this  way  without  hearing  of  the  Ibuntain.' 
Mr  Thomson,  who  was  hm  in  1840,  was  the  first  to  describe  it, 
and  bring  it  into  connection  with  the  sabbatioal  river  of  Jo8&- 
phus.^ 

Jose})hus  narrates,*  that  Titus  on  his  way  from  Berytus  to 
Antioeh,  belield  a  river  between  Arcana  (*Arka)  in  A«!;rij)pa'8 
kingdom  and  Itaphaiwea;  the  nature  of  which  was  worthy  to  be 
lecoided.  Though  it  was  a  considerable  stream,  with  a  rapid 
cunrent,  yet  at  a  certain  time  the  springs  would  fail,  and  the 
channel  become  dry  during  six  days.  Then,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  it  would  flow  agsin  on  the  seventh  day,  as  before. 
This  was  held  to  be  its  permanent  nature  ;  and  hence  the  stream 
was  called  the  sabbatical  river.  Pliny  probably  refers  to  the 
same  stream  ;  though  he  reverses  the  order^  and  makes  it  dry  up 
on  the  Jewish  Sabbath.' 

if  aud  to  have  been  eitnated  between  Tri-    either  lieon  dried  np,  or  the  waters  of  iis 

poly  and  narruu.    To  this  iudetiaite  posi-    foontalu  hcud  diverted  iuto  some  other  di- 

tion  M/lr  Jiijis  would  suit  well  enongfa.    roction."    Arab  TribM^  pp.  606,  608. 

Bat  when  it  is  said  that  a  reinforcement      '  Trav,  p.  IGO. 

was  brought  from  Damascus  the  same      '  Arab  Tribes,  p.  50.^. 

day,  wo  nmst  cither  seek  for  the  con-       *  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Silliman's  Journal 

vent  in  some  other  quarter ;  or  else  ngsrd   of  Science,  Secoiid  Ser.  VoL  II.  Not. 

the  whole  story  as  Icfrendary.  pp.  .W/i-SlO. 

'  Buckingluirn,  w  lio  huw  the  chamwlof       *  -Tos.  B.  J.  7.  5.  1. 
tbisvalloy  only  when  dry,  drew  the  oon-       *  I'lin.  II.  N.  31.  18,  "In  Jodasa  rivns 
dosioiD,  that  *'  the  original  source  had   Sabbatls  ommbos  riooatnr." — Movers  sup- 
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ArcsBa  is  the  well  known  'Arka  ;  to  wliich  we  camo  on  the 
following  day.  Raphanea  is  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  along 
with  Hamath  and  Apamea,  and  is  situated  between  Antaradus 
and  the  Orontes.'  It  was  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Justinian.*  In  the  time  of  the  crusades  it  was 
still  a  place  of  importance,  sltiiated  on  tlie  eastern  Ixnder  of  the 
province  of  Tripdf,  in  the  district  of  Apamea.*  Hence  in  A. 
D.  1126,  Pontius  count  of  Tripdy  nndertook  to  reduce  it ;  and 
fi>r  this  pnrpose  built  a  fortress  on  a  neighbouring  hill.  After  a 
time,  king  Baldwin  II.  came  to  his  aid  ;  and  tlie  place  surren- 
dered to  their  united  forces  in  eighteen  days.*  The  fortress  thus 
erected  was  called  Monsferrandus,  and  also  Barinum  (Arabic 
Bariu)  ;  and  came  at  last  from  its  importance  to  supersede  the 
name  and  mention  of  Kaphanea  itself ;  just  as  in  the  parallel 
instance  of  Apamea  and  KQl'at  el-Mudik.'  The  place  was 
granted  W  ihe  long  of  Jerosalem  'to  the  kni^^ts  Hospitalets.* 
Afterwards,  in  A.  D.  1137,  it  yielded  to  the  ibimidable  Zenld ; ' 
and  seems  to  have  remained  pennancntly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Muslims.  A  century  later,  about  A.  D.  1235,  the  town  was 
l)lundered  and  partly  destroyed  by  the  Hospitalers  in  an  expedi- 
tion from  Husn  el-Akrad  ;  but  the  castle  was  not  subdued.*  In 
AbuHeda's  day  it  was  a  small  town  with  a  mined  fortress, 
distant  a  day's  journey  from  Hamatli  towards  the  southwest  ; 
and  there  still  remained  in  and  around  it  the  substructions  and 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Bafirnhfeh.*  Bnrokhardt  in  1812  travelled 
from  Efil'at  Mesyftd  about  S.  S.  W.  to  el-Hnsn ;  and  saw  on  his 
way,  an  hoar  distant  on  his  left,  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  over- 
looking the  eastern  plain,  the  ruined  castle  Bftrin.^*  The  same 
appears  to  have  been  seen  by  Mr  Thomson  from  the  cast,  in 
passing  southwards  fiom  Hamah  in  1840,  along  the  eastern  foot 
of  the  mountains. 

It  thus  appears,  that  Titus  was  proceeding  along  the  great 
road,  which  ran  by  'Arka  and  Raphanea  to  Hamath  ;  and  so 
down  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  to  Antioch.  This  course  led  him 
natniaUy  through  the  pass  below  el-Hnsn,  and  directly  by  the 

posea  that  the  oame  refers,  not  ao  much  to  *  Will.  Tyr.  13.  19.  ib.  14.  25.  Wilken 

tiwJ«wIdiSd>lMtli,Mnlilwrto  tiM  H«>  ILii.S87. 

brew  name  of  Sahini,  "^ri^  j  or  at  least  *  See  above,  p.  r)50. 

to  some  Phenicuui  myth  zespeotuw  him  a  *  Sebsist.  Puuli,  Codico  Diplomatico^  L 

ale  PliSniiierl  p.  SSa  P-*28. 

'  Ptolera.  <-.  15.    IHeroclis  Synecrl.  p.  WUken  IT.  pp.  ^^45-668. 

712  We«8u  Tab.  Peut.  Segm.X  ed. Scheyb.  '  Wilkeu  VI.  p.  5.'>7. 

^oasphm  Hkewfae  spcaka  of  Bsphaaea  *          ^nb.  Sjtt.  cd.  KaUer,  pp.  20, 

as  the  station  of  n  Roman  legion;  B.J.  7.  ^O"'     ^'<^"'P-  ^>''li"l^en'8  IwL  G«qgE.  fal 

1.  8.— Gompi  Cellariua.  II.  p,  367.   Bitter  Barinum. 

Xm  pi  »^  Trav.  iu  Syr.  pp.  ir..5,  l.-,7. 

■  Le  Quien  Oriens  Chri.st  IT  021  "             Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sacra. 

•  WiU.  Tyr.  13.  19.    He  wiitea  the  ^^®»  P-         <^™P'        Ucruld,  1841, 
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intermitting  fountain.  In  all  essential  j)artit  ularf5,  the  fountain 
was  pri)l)a])ly  then  what  it  is  at  tlio  present  day.  The  reJz^llar 
flow  or  rest  upon  tlie  Sahhath  alone,  was  a  matter  of  ]v)]>iilar 
belief,  or  rather  of  jjupular  ere<lnhty.  The  like  eredulity  still 
exists.  Mr  Tliomson  was  informed  by  an  old  Sheikh  of  the 
Kusairiyeh,  who  dwelt  some  twenty  miles  distant,  that  the  foun- 
tain still  flows  only  once  in  seven  days  ;  namely,  on  Friday,  the 
Mnslim  Sabbath.' 

At  the  fountain  several  penons  were  occnpied,  under  a  booth, 
in  winding  off  silk  from  the  cocoons,  on  a  large  reel  turned  by  a 
boy.    This  is  the  ordinary  mde  native  method. 

We  set  off  from  the  fountain  at  9.55  ;  and  proceeded  down 
the  valley.  At  10.10  we  hcj^^an  to  aseeinl  tlie  southern  slope  ; 
thus  leaving  the  valley,  which  continued  on  north  of  west  to  the 
great  plain.  From  the  top  of  the  broad  ridge  on  which  we  came 
oat,  we  had  an  extensive  view  of  the  coast  quite  to  Tripoly  ;  the 
sea  being  three  or  four  hours  distant.  The  ridge  which  bounds 
the  Bukei'a  on  the  northwest,  and  through  which  we  had  now 
passed,  sinks  down  on  the  east  side  (as  we  have  seen)  very  steeply 
to  that  valley ;  while  on  the  west  side  it  declines  much  more 
gradually,  and  runs  down  and  out  into  low  ridfj^es  and  waving 
hills  ;  the  western  plain  beini^  some  six  or  seven  hundred  feet 
lower  than  the  Bukei'a.  Our  course  now  became  southwest, 
crossing  the  points  of  low  ridges  running  out  westwards,  with 
shallow  Wadys  between.  At  10.45  the  village  ShelAh  was  half 
a  mile  distant  on  our  left.  Ten  minutes  later  there  was  a  mngle 
tower  on  a  hill  at  the  left,  a  mile  distant. 

Crossing  a  shallow  Wady  near  its  mouth,  we  camo  at  11.10 
to  a  ridge  ending  towards  the  west  in  a  low  bluff  or  Tell,  with  a 
village  upon  it,  called  Tell  el-Haush.  Below  this,  on  the  north, 
is  a  considerable  fountain  and  pond,  called  Neba'  el-'Ari^s  ;  from 
which  a  small  stream  flows  off  into  the  plain,  and  then  (as  we 
afterwards  saw)  runs  southwest  to  the  Nahr  el-Kebir.  We 
passed  up  around  the  west  side  of  the  Tell,  and  came  out  upon 
a  high  plain  extending  towards  the  south ;  having  in  the  west 
and  southwest  a  lower  aUuvial  plain  reaching  to  the  Kehlr. 
West  of  Hhe  latter,  towards  the  sea,  were  low  hills  and  swells^ 
Our  course  continued  southwest,  with  the  range  of  hills  on  our 
left.  At  11.25  Kefr  Rish  was  about  half  a  mile  distant  on  oar 
right  ;  our  guide  said  it  marked  the  boundary  between  the  gov- 
ernments of  el-Husn  and  Saf  ita.  There  was  a  small  stream  at 
11.40  ;  and  here  Burj  Saf  ita  was  visible,  bearing  I^,  15^  W, 
apparently  about  three  hours  distant. 

At  11.50  we  descended  into  the  lower  plain,  one  of  the  richest 

>  SUUaum's  Joniml,  Ok  p.  810L 
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and  most  fertile  that  I  had  yet  seen.  The  soil  is  a  rich  black 
mould  ;  and  the  plain  was  covered  with  abundant  crops  of 
wheat,  millet,  and  cotton,  with  tracts  of  grass  yet  green.  At 
12  o'cl(x;k  there  was  a  brook,  and  a  village  Mesaideh  on  our  left, 
a  mile  distant.'  Fifteen  minutes  later  there  was  another  small 
brook,  with  the  Till£^  Burj  el-MaksAr  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant 
aim  on  oar  left.  We  came  at  12^5  to  a  lai^ger  brook  in  the 
plain,  flowing  in  a  deep  channel,  and  bordered  by  oleanders  and 
trees  of  the  Dcrdur,  seemingly  a  species  of  ash.  Under  their 
shade  we  stopped  an  hour  for  luiicli  and  rest.  Here  and  along 
all  the  streams,  the  oleanders  were  in  full  blossom.  It  was  here, 
an  hour  and  a  quarter  from  Jisr  cl-Abyad,  that  Burckhardt  was 
detained  in  March  1812,  for  a  wliole  night,  by  the  swollen 
stream. The  plain  in  this  part  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  ;  and 
is  drained  S.  S.  W.  towards  the  Keblr.  West  of  it,  towards  the 
sea,  is  a  higher  plain.  On  our  left,  on  the  dedivitj  of  the  bills, 
was  the  yiUage  Kefr  Sa'ild,  a  mile  distant ;  and  half  an  honr 
further  in  the  same  direction,  high  among  the  hills,  and  not  in 
sight,  was  said  to  lie  the  village  Suth  el- Afrit.  We  had  now 
passed  out  of  the  district  of  8afita  into  another  called  esh- 
Shfireh,  Itotween  Safita  and  'Akkar. 

Starting  again  at  1.35,  we  had  on  our  left,  at  1.55,  the  village 
Seniikeh,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  There  was  a  fine  Httle 
fountain  just  on  our  right  at  2.05,  called  Neba'  esli-Shareh.  In 
these  immense  fields  the  barreet  was  now  in  progress.  Much  of 
the  wheat  was  alrea^  stacked  in  the  fields,  to  be  threshed  ont 
more  at  leisure.  We  afterwards  saw  the  people  loading  np 
camels  and  donkeys  from  such  stacks.  At  2.15  the  road  from 
Hnms  across  the  Bukci'a,  united  with  that  from  Jisr  el-Aswad, 
came  into  ours.  After  a  while  the  road  left  the  alluvial  plain  ; 
and  crossing  a  rolling  tract,  we  reached  the  Kebir,  here  coming 
out  of  the  hills  almost  parallel  for  a  time  with  our  course.  The 
village  el-'Oreimeh  was  on  the  left  bank,  about  half  an  hour 
above  the  bridge.  The  Jisr  el-Abyad  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
road,  both  abore  and  below.  We  crossed  it  at  2,& ;  having 
first  passed  through  a  caravan  of  camels,  which  had  stopped  fi>r 
rest.  The  bridge  is  modem,  resembling  the  two  sides  of  a  steep 
TOQ^  resting  on  a  high  arch.*  The  road  to  Tripoly  continues 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  for  some  distance.  Here, 
perhaps  half  a  mile  from  the  bri(l«^e,  is  the  Wely  <rf  Sheikh 
'Aiyash,  and  a  large  Khiin  now  in  ruins. 

The  Jisr  el-Abyad  is  also  known  as  Jisr  Sheikh  *Aiyash,  and 
Jisr  ci-Jedid.    The  channel  of  the  stream  is  broad  and  deep ; 

*  Perhaps  the  Bcsaida  of  onr  fonnw      *  Trav.  p.  IGl. 
Ii8t%  inhabited  hy  TorlanMu;  BibL  StM,      '  In  Burckhardt  H  day  there  waa  hera 
lit«ditIIL  Appw  188.  onfyaniiinaMdge;  p.  161. 
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and  although  there  was  now  no  great  qtiantify  of  water,  yet 
theiQ  wm  evident  iiuurkBy  that  in  tba  rainy  ^aaon  an  impetuous 
torrent  here^nds  its  way  to  the  sea.  Indeed,  before  the  erection 
of  the  bridge,  oaiavanB  have  been  known  to  remain  encamped  on 
the  bank  of  the  stream  for  weeks  together,  ^v  it  bout  being  able  to 
cross  it.'  The  Nahr  el-Kebir  is  the  great  border  btream,  separa- 
ting Lebanon  and  Phenicia  from  the  rei::ion  further  north  ;  and 
as  Bueh  it  corrcsjH)nds  fully  to  the  Eh  utlKVus  of  the  ancients  ; 
wliich  8trabo  in  like  manner  describes  as  the  northern  limit  of 
Phenicia  and  Coblesyria.* 

Thus  far  we  had  been  travelling  upon  the  great  road  from 
Hamah  to  Tripoly  ;  into  which  had  raUen,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
toad  coming  lh>m  Hnms  thxongh  the  Bukei'a,  nnited  with  that 
fiom  Jisr  el-Aswad.  All  tlic  villages  we  had  seen  along  the 
road,  are  in  the  district  of  el-Husn.  The  Kebir  serves,  as  of  old, 
to  divide  the  district  el-Husn  on  the  north  from  that  of  el-'Akkar 
on  the  south  ;  the  latter  including  the  northern  part  of  Lebanon 
and  extending  to  the  sea  ;  the  former  having  on  the  w^est  of  it 
the  districts  of  Saf  ita  and  esh-Shareh. 

Our  purpose  was  to  proceed  to  the  village  of  Heitela  ;  from 
which  place,  as  we  had  been  told,  we  might  hope  to  find  a  road 
leading  up  into  the  mountain.  We  kept  on.  therefore,  along  the 
Tripoly  road,  till  3  o'clock ;  and  then  turned  south  on  the  direct 
road  to  Shttkh  Muhanmied.  At  this  time  the  village  Jtliat 
BOrsha  was  on  our  left,  twenty  minutes  distant.  The  road  soon 
forked  ;  and  we  took  the  left,  towards  Heitela,  ^oing  S.  E. 
till  3.15,  and  then  south.  We  had  on  our  left  the  villa<:jo 
Slianihiuarin  at  3.20  ;  and  Serar  at  3.30  ;  both  of  tliein  lying 
between  Jilrat  Bursha  and  Heitela,  and  each  about  twenty  min- 
utes from  our  road,  on  tho  hills.  As  we  descended  a  slope  into  a 
narrow  plain,  Heitela  was  before  us  on  the  opposite  declivity. 
We  came  at  3.40  to  a  thrashing-floor  in  the  plam,  whera  several 
people  fiom  the  village  wera  at  work  They  all  assured  us,  that 
there  was  no  road  from  the  village  I^MM^ing  np  into  the  mountain. 
We  therefore  had  no  resource,  but  to  proceed  to  Sheikh  Muliam- 
med.    Heitela  here  bore  S.  S.  E.  about  twenty  minutes  ilistant. 

We  now  turned  southwest  along  the  narrow  plain  and 
through  the  lieldn,  without  a  path,  until  we  struck  the  road  IVoni 
Heitela  to  Bheikh  Muhammed.    At  4.05  the  village  ot  »Sa'diu 

■  BuraUiardt,  ^  ISl.  (JMri  (Kdfifipoi),  whose  worship  was  cur- 

'  Strabo  16.  2.  12.  p.  753.  Comp.  Plin.  rent  in  Phenicia ;  die  Phonizit  r  I.  p.  060, 

H.  N.  6.  17,    TripoliB  .  .  .  Orthoeia,  comp.  661  «q.   This  wems  far  fetched ; 

EbmilMrM  llaiiMD.''  The  suae  EleatiMraa  dnoe  the  rngmt  ** Groat**  is  «ntii«1y  np- 

U  probobly  meant  in   1   Mace.   I'J.  r,0.  |i«)pri«to.--PHiiy  rclutts,  thut  nt  a  c.  rtiiiii 

Comp.  Ritter  XVIL  p.  819  Bq.— Movers  MMOD  rf  til*  year,  the  river  Eleutherus 

suggests,  that  the  preeent  bum  d-Kebtr,  awaniMd  with  tocloiiw:  H.  N.  9. 19. 
"tb»  Qnat,**  may  be  dnified  flma  the 
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was  on  our  rifj;ht,  on  a  hill,  a  mile  distant ;  and  ten  minutes 
later  on  our  left,  half  a  mile  distant,  was  the  villajS^e  Janiia'. 
Hereabouts  we  fell  into  the  direct  road  from  the  bridge  to  Sheikh 
Muhammed,  wliioli  we  had  belbre  left.  Our  coarae  was  now  S. 
8.  W.  At  445  Tell  'AbbAe,  a  mound  in  the  plain,  was  on  oar 
right  half  a  mile  distant,  apparently  with  mins  upon  it.  From 
the  Kobir  southwards,  the  road  follows  the  liase  of  the  hills,  or 
rather  the  swellings  of  the  mountain,  here  called  Jebel  'Akk^ ; 
having  the  ^at  plain  all  the  way  on  the  right. 

We  came  at  4.55  to  the  Nahr  'Akkar,  which  issues  from  a 
ravine  in  the  hills  on  our  left,  and  here  makes  a  bend  towards 
the  nortli.  A  large  canal  is  carried  off  on  the  north  side  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigation.  Our  road  followed  up  the  high  leit  bank 
for  a  Uttle  distance ;  and  here  a  slight  dam  was  thrown  aeross  in 
Older  to  turn  the  water  into  the  canal.  Here  too  was  another 
silk-ieeling  establishment,  with  an  undershot  wheel  turned  hy 
water.  'Ae  wheel  was  rudely  constructed  with  boards  as  arms, 
without  a  rim.  In  the  mouth  of  the  ravine,  about  a  mile  on  the 
left  of  our  road,  and  on  the  south  bank  of  the  stream,  lies  the 
village  Khureibet  el-Jundy,  with  an  old  castle  ;  from  which  the 
stream  is  also  known  here  as  the  Nahr  el-Khiireibeh.  Further 
west  it  is  also  called  Nahr  el-Hisa,  from  a  village  of  that  name.' 
It  was  said  to  water  the  fields  and  gardens  around  'Akkar,  live 
or  rix  hours  distant  in  the  mountain.* 

Proceeding  onward,  and  skirting  the  base  of  the  hills  as 
before,  we  came  at  5.30  to  the  little  ravine,  on  the  south  side  of 
which,  on  the  hill  or  plateau  above,  lies  the  large  village  of 
Sheikh  Muhammed.  We  had  no  motive  for  climbing  to  the 
village  ;  and  therefore  encamped  in  the  ravine  below,  near  a  fine 
little  fountain.  The  sea  was  in  sight,  some  four  or  five  miles 
distant.  From  our  tent,  a  square  structure  with  corner  towers 
in  the  plain,  apparently  half  an  hour  or  more  from  tlie  sea,  called 
KuleiVit,  bore  N.  50''  W.'  It  is  two  hours  north  of  Nahr  Barid. 
The  village  Semmawineh,  perhaps  an  hour  distant  from  us,  bore 
N.  70«  W. 

In  aU  the  villages  near  which  we  had  passed  to  day,  the 
houses  are  built  of  uack  volcanic  stones,  showing  the  nature  of 
the  re|^n.   But  from  this  point  southwards,  we  came  again 

upon  Imiestone. 

Among  the  gardens  bebw  our  tent,  there  stood  by  the  way 

'  The  vflUige  d^Hlta,  fa  ut  one  hoar  on  in  the  ndnitj ;  aad  flows  ftk  flnt  dnoof^ 

the  direct  road  from  Jiar  el-Abyad  to  Tri-  a  wild  gorge. 

poly;  Dr  De  Koreat  M».  Letter.  •  Mentioned  by  Abnlfeda,  with  Halba 

rin'  ruined  city  of  'Akk&r  was  vinted  and  'Arka,  among  the  conquests  of  Bibiurs 

by  Mr  Thomson  in  1840  ;  nnd  i«  de^^cribed  noar  Tripoly,  in      D.  12(>(! ;  AnniilefJ,  ed. 

by  him  in  the  fiibliotheca  Sacra,  lS4d,  pp.  Iteiitke,  V.  p.  17;  oomp.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  204. 

19-81.  Tlie  Nahr  'Akkflr  heeiti  loiifoea  WOken  de  BeUor.  cnia.  Hbt  p.  228. 
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ride  a  large  shrub  or  rather  tree  of  the  tohite  oleander.  It  was 
in  foil  bloaaom,  and  Tery  beantifuL  We  bad  seen  one  anaU 
dirab  of  tbe  same  in  ihe  splendid  court  of  the  British  oonaul's 
bouse  in  Damascus ;  and  this  his  lady  set  great  store  by,  as  rare 
and  diiBcult  to  be  obtained.  Here  were  uier  bloesoms  in  rich 
profusion,  with  none  to  prize  them. 

Tucsrlay,  June  15tfi. — Onr  purpose  to  go  from  cl-Hnsn 
directly  through  the  northern  jiarts  of  Lebanon  to  the  cedars, 
had  tluis  been  couij)letely  frustrated.  We  htid  been  abk  neither 
to  tind  a  road,  nor  to  hear  of  any.  Every  person  of  whom  we 
inquired  along  the  way,  confirmed  the  testimony  of  the  monks, 
that  the  only  known  route  to  the  cedan  was  by  way  of  Tripoly. 

We  might  have  proceeded  fiom  Sheikh  Muhammed  to  'Akkftr 
by  way  of  Jibra'Q,  Mr  Thomson's  route.  But  we  were  now 
pressed  for  time  ;  it  being  important  that  we  should  reach 
Beiriit  not  later  than  the  next  Saturday.  We  learned  that  it 
would  take  us  three  days  to  go  by  'Akkar  to  the  cedars  ;  wliile 
the  other  route  would  require  only  a  day  and  a  half  We  there- 
fore reluctantly  gave  uj)  'Akkar  ;  and  decided  to  keep  along  near 
the  bjise  of  the  mountain,  and  strike  the  road  from  Tripoly  to  the 
cedars  as  &r  distant  from  that  city  as  possible  ;  hoping  thus  to 
saye  a  oonriderable  dieuit  We  afterwards  regretted,  that  we 
had  not  at  least  made  the  attempt  to  go  by  'Akkftr ;  and  we 
also  found,  that  we  had  gained  little  by  avoiding  Tripoly. 

Setting  ofif  from  our  place  of  encampment  below  Sheikh 
Muhammed  at  6.25,  we  continued  on  a  southwesterly  course 
along  the  base  of  the  hills  ;  wliich  between  this  place  and  Tell 
*Arka  curve  a  little  inwards,  forming  a  sort  of  amphitheatre  on 
our  left.  On  these  hills  lay  four  villages,  in  tlie  Inllowing  order, 
wliich  we  passed  at  the  time  and  distances  specified,  viz.  Halba 
ut  G.35,  distant  a  quarter  of  a  mile  Sheikh  Tdba  at  G.45,  dis- 
tant haii  a  mile ;  ea-ZawArib  at  6.55,  distant  three  eighths  of  a 
,  mile  ;  and  MenyArah  at  7.05,  distant  three  fourths  of  a  mile. 
The  plain  upon  our  right  lies  around  the  great  bay  north  of 
Tripoly  ;  and  bean  the  name  of  Jtn  'AkkAr.' 

At  7.20  we  reached  the  site  of  'Arka  with  its  high  Tell. 
The  remains  of  the  former  eity  are  very  few.  The  town  lay 
below  the  Tell  mainly  on  the  nortli,  ujion  a  plateau  or  terrace 
overhioking  the  ])lain  and  sea.  The  heajis  of  ruins  seen  here  at 
present  consist  for  the  most  part  uf  ordinary  stones  ;  from  which 
the  conclusion  may  be  drawn,  that  the  common  houses  of  old 
were  built,  as  now,  of  such  materials.   Among  the  heaps,  we  saw 

*  Halba  i«  mentioned  by  Abalfisda;  Me  I'lta,  some   distance  beyond   the  Nfthr 
note  a,  on  tbo  preceding  pngo.  Abnu ;  see  Pococlie  II.  i.  p.  204.  Thom- 

*  Thii  ipleiidid  plain  extends  alon^  the  mb  in  Mim.  Herald,  1841,  pi  9S. 
coMfe  w  fiir  north  u  opposite  to  Bog  SA- 
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in  different  parts  the  fragments  of  several  granite  columns. 
The  Tell  is  quite  steep,  and  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  height. 
The  top  is  a  level  area  of  two  or  three  acres,  which  is  ploughed 
and  otiltiTatecL  There  are  traoes  of  a  wall  on  the  eastern  and 
Bouthwestem  parts,  and  perhaps  elsewhere ;  also  a  fragment  of  a 
fine  granite  column,  and  a  deep  and  good  cistern  hewn  in  the 
rock.  We  noticed  nothing  else  on  the  summit,  except  heaps  of 
ordinary  stones  like  those  below.  At  the  southern  base  of  the 
Tell  runs  the  Nalir  'Arka.  which  issues  from  the  mountains  just 
above,  and  rushes  alonjr  its  deep  rocky  channel  towards  the  sea. 
The  side  ot"  the  Tell  over  the  stream  is  in  part  precipitous  rock  ; 
and  at  its  base  Mr  Thomson  counted  sixty -four  columns,  most 
of  them  broken,  and  apparently  thrown  down  from  above. 
Abont  one  'third  of  them  are  of  red  Syenite^  and  the  rest  gray 
granite.* 

The  present  village  of  Arka  is  on  the  east  of  the  Tell.  Further 
up  the  stream,  on  the  left  bank,  is  el-Udktlrah  ;  and  still  forther 
up,  on  the  right  hank,  is  Kerm  'Asfilr.  The  road  passes  around 
the  Tell  on  the  west  side  ;  and  descenrls  to  a  bridge  across  the 
narmw  rocky  chasm  of  the  river.  Here  is  a  mill,  with  a  race 
cut  through  a  liigh  rock  by  a  short  tunnel  ;  perhaps  an  ancient 
work. — The  prospect  from  the  summit  of  the  Tell  is  splendid  ; 
including  the  sea  in  front,  the  rich  plain  in  the  north,  and  the 
snowy  heights  of  Lebanon  in  the  background.  The  Tell  is  from 
an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours  distant  from  the  sea.* 

'Arka  appears  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  Phenician  city  ; 
the  seat  of  the  ArhHes  mentioned  in  the  earliest  history  of 
Canaan.'  We  hear  no  more  of  it  until  the  Christian  era,  when 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy  merely  give  its  name.*  Josephus  speaks  of 
Arcti  as  lying  on  the  route  of  Titus  from  Berytus  by  way  of 
the  Huhhatical  river  to  Raphanea  and  Antioch.^  He  says  also, 
that  Area  belonged  to  Agrippa's  kingdom  ;  which  I  cannot 
explain,  except  by  supposing,  that  there  was  some  political 
relation  between  Area  and  perhaps  Abila  ;  which  last  was  part 
of  Agrippa's  domain.*  Pliny  likewise  mentions  Abila  and  Area 
together,  though  separated  by  so  wide  an  interval'   Coins  of 

'  W.  M.  Thomaon  in  BIblloth.  Sm»%  572. — Josephas  hore  writes  the  nnme  m 

latS,  p.  16.  Greek 'ApKcua.    In  Antt.  1.  6.  2,  he  haa 

'  Hearings  from  Tell  'Arka:   Sheikh  'Aptcf)   Ptolemy  has  "A/)«a  (wk).  Hiertx;le» 

Muhainme'l  N.  40'  E.    Kulei'at  ia  the  and  Steph.  Bjzant.  "ApKou. 

plain,  N.  30   \V.    'Arka,  villa>r<»,  K  {  n\.  *  Ajfrippa  at  first  had  Chalcis;  .los. 

Kerm  'ArfOr  K.  S.  E  1^  m.   el-Hakiirah  Antt.  VJ.  9.  1,  2.  ib.  20.  5.  2.  AlWwaids 

&  E.  1  m.   Dear  DdSm  &  W,  lij  a  in  A.  D.  52,  ho  was  transferred  to  thepro- 

•  Ileb.            Arkitf,  Gen.  10,  17.    1  vinccs  wliich  hi«  father  at  Brst  pomesaed  ; 
Chr.  1,  15.    Comp.  Jgseph.  Antt.'l.  C.  2,  "^^J^J^  "J*"®"  1'"  ^^^'^ 
'A^^oMphmspedM  of  another  *A^iHft  J-  \-           S.-*  i!" 
in  A-sher,  the  suae  with  *Affriw«^,  ^  torntono.  lay  near  the  north  end  olLeb- 
5^1  22.  anon,orliad  any  topographieal 

•'iniii.H.N.5. 16.  Ptt>LG«»r.6.U.    '''iV,^'^'''^  „  .  ,^ 

•  Jowph.  B.  J.  7.  6.  t ;  aee  aboTO.  p.      '  PJm-  H.  N.  6.  IS. 
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Avcft  are  still  extant ;  from  wbich  it  appean^  that  as  early  as 
Yespaaiaii  the  city  was  also  called  Csaearea  of  Lelmnon.*  A 
later  Boman  historian  informs  us,  that  there  was  here  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Alexander  the  Groat,  in  which  an  anniial  festival 
was  celebrated  in  his  honour.  It  probably  stood  upon  the  Tell ; 
and  hence  the  coluinnB,  wliicli  now  lie  at  the  southern  base. 
In  this  tomi'le,  on  tlie  day  oi  Alexander's  festival,  the  eraj>eror 
Alexjindcr  St  voms  was  boni  ;  and  received  his  name  from  tliis 
circunistaiice.'  Area  was  likewise  tlie  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop. 
Early  in  the  fifth  century,  Theodosius  the  youn^r  made  Bery- 
tus  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  a  new  provmee ;  to  which 
Byhlus,  Botrys,  Tripolis,  Orthosia,  Area,  and  Antaradns^  were 
sahofdmate  ;  and  hiahops  of  Area  are  named  until  the  close  of 
that  century.* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  crusades,  Area  was  still  a  strong  for- 
tress and  a  ])lace  of  ini})ortance.  In  A.  D.  1099,  the  first  host 
of  the  crusaders,  wlio  under  count  Raimund  of  Toulouse 
marched  from  Antiocli  up  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  to  Hums, 
and  thence  by  cl-Husn  to  the  coast,  laid  siege  to  Area  without 
saccess.  The  strength  of  the  fortress  resisted  all  their  eil'orts.* 
While  the  anuy  lay  here  encamped,  occurred  the  fiimous  dispute 
about  the  holy  spear,  with  which  it  was  said  the  Saviour's  side 
had  been  piereed.  This  spear  had  been  made  known  at  Antioch 
in  a  vision  to  a  monk,  Peter  Bartholomew  ;  and  was  entrusted 
to  the  guardianship  of  count  Raimund/  As  doubts  arose  and 
became  loud  in  respect  to  its  genuineness,  Peter  ]iro]>osed  to 
undergo  the  ordeal  of  fire  in  its  behalf;  and  with  it  in  his  hands 
to  walk  tlirou^li  tlie  midst  of  flames.  This  was  done;  Peter 
and  the  spear  ai)i)eared  uninjured,  or  slightly  injured  ;  but  the 
people  in  their  veneration  for  Peter  rushed  upon  him,  tore  off  his 
garments  as  relics,  and  otherwise  so  injured  him,  that  he  .died 
twelve  days  afterwards ;  but  whether  from  wounds  received  by  the 
fire,  or  from  injuries  at  the  hands  of  the  people,  is  not  definitely 
related.*    The  result  was  un&vonrable  to  the  credit  of  the  holy 

■  Ctcaanea  Libami,  Kcklicl  Doctr.  Nam-  Assyrians;  l>iit  the  name  in  Ass/rio  could 

nor.  III.  p.  860.    Mionnet  M^.  III.  p.  have  no  reference  tr>  'Arko. 

CsQfvn.  Notes  to  Burckhunit,  I.  p.  *  Im  Qpiea  Oii«n«  Cliiiii  n.  816, 

620  aq.    Comp.  Aur.  Victor  de  C«a.  24,  823. 


*«eai  dafUMt  Ctmm,  et  Arcs,  boomii  *  Wilkeo  Gesch.  der  Kr.  L  pp.  258, 

•Bt."  2.'»."».     Haimuiid  d'Agilos,  who  was  present, 

'  All.  Lamprid.  Aloxand.  c.  1,  ".\.ure-  writes  the  name  Archudon,  and  (>ayK  ol' the 

Bub  Alexander  nrbe  AnenageniCaa.'*  Ibid,  place:  "ca>tann  munitissimuui  et  inex- 

e.  6,  "Alexandri  nomen  accipit,  qnod  in  pn<rnnbile  viribtu  *««m»nU Qeite  Dai 

templo  dicato  apod  Arrenam  arbem  Alex-  i^  r  I  r.  p.  163. 

•odro  Miigno  uatxa  osset;  qmun  eamUIiio  ^  Kaim.         pp.  UMmSS.    VnOcan  L 

die  festo  Alexandri  pater  cum  uzom^  par-  p.  214  »]. 

triiBMleiniiftatlaimplendffi  causa,  Teniasetw**  •  Raim  d'Ag.  pp.  I6K-171,  Will  Tyr. 

—According  to  Macrobius  Sat.  1.  21,  a  7.  IS.    WiUctD  ioL  ppw  MO-864. 
Venos  ArclUtit  was  worshipped  hj  tlw 
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spear.  After  a  delay  of  more  tban  two  months  before  'Arka, 
count  Baunond,  in  consequence  of  the  urgent  desire  of  the 

leaders  and  troops  to  press  on  towards  the  Holy  City,  unwillingly 
yielded  to  their  importunity  and  abandoned  the  siege.' 

'Arka  surrendered  to  count  William  of  Cerdagne  in  A.  D. 
1108  ; '  but  was  captured  by  storm  and  desolated  by  Zcnki  in 
A.  D.  1138.*  At  what  time  it  again  came  under  the  power  of 
the  Franks,  is  not  related.  In  A.  D.  1202, 'Arka,  as  also  Tripo- 
lis,  was  laid  utterly  waste  by  an  earthquake.*  The  impetuous 
Bimm  in  1266  seised  possesskm  of  the  region  around  Tripolis,  in- 
cluding Area ;  which  latter  at  the  time  had  jurisdiction  over  fiffy- 
six  villages/  This  was  some  yean  before  the  surrender  of  el-Husn. 

Edrisi  in  the  twelfth  century  describes  'Arka  as  a  populous 
city,  with  much  commerce,  built  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  with  a 
lofty  citadel,  and  an  extensive  suburb  equally  populous.  It  was 
supplied  with  water  by  canals  from  the  adjacent  river  ;  which 
also  served  to  turn  mills  and  to  water  many  vineyards  and  plan- 
tations of  sugar  cane.*  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Abul- 
feda  speaks  of  'Arka  as  a  small  place  with  a  small  fortress  ;  it 
was  then  the  extreme  point  of  the  Pashalik  of  Damascus.'  At 
what  time  and  in  what  way  the  utter  desolation  of  both  city  and 
fortress  took  place,  or  how  the  very  disappearance  of  their  stones 
is  to  be  accounted  for,  we  are  nowhere  informed.  Possibly  the 
larn:er  and  more  valuable  stones  have  been  removed  to  Tripoly, 
and  used  for  building  up  that  city  and  its  castles.  There  is  said 
to  be  a  tradition  of  the  place,  that  'Arka  has  lor  centuries  served 
as  a  quarry  for  Tripoly.' 

Of  modem  travellers,  Dr  Sliaw,  in  1722,  was  the  first  to 
visit  'Arka  and  bring  it  into  notice.'  Pococke  passed  this  way 
about  1738.  He  mentions  the  river  'Arka,  and  supposes  that  the 
city  must  have  lain  upon  it ;  but  appears  to  have  had  no  further 
idea  of  its  site.'"  No  other  traveller  seems  to  have  heard  of 
'Arka  until  Burckhardt ;  whose  route  we  had  now  fbUowecU  uid 
whose  account  is  quite  brief."  ^Ir  Thomson  was  here  in  1846, 
and  has  given  a  fidler  description.'' 

<  WHL  Tjr.  7.  SO^  2L   Wilken  L       a  Irandrad  feet  in  dinmcter.    Ilia  accoant 


*  AJberi  Aq.  11. 1.  WiOna  IL  pi  902.  SImii^  TVavda,  Loud.  1767,  p.  STOl  W. 
"  T)e  Guignes  Hist,  dcs  Hmu,  JL  p.  474,  11  Thomson  in  Riblioth.  Sacra,  I H48,  pi.  16L 

Genu.  Wilken  II.  p.  673.  »  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kdhler,  a  113. 

*  Wilken  VI.  p.  7.  •  W.  11  ThoBHOD  is  BlUiolii.  SMta, 

•  Abulf.  Arinal.  cd.  Reiske,  V.  p.  17.  1848,  p.  16. 

Wilken  d*-  Ik  Uor.  cruo.  Hist.  p.  223,    De  •  Travola,  Lond.  1767,  p.  270. 

Guigues  Hist.  desHunis  IV.  pp.  ir.7,  MS.  '»  Pococke  IL  L  p^  205. 

•  Edrisi  par  Juubert,  1.  p.  3.'.  7.    This  "  Burckh.  Trav.  p.  162.  Burckhfirdt 
account  of  Edrisi  contradicts  the  idea  of  bonnl  for  tho  Nahr  'AkJt&r  only  the  name 
Sh»w,  that  the  city  was  sappliad  with  Nahr  Khareibeh;  and  for  Nahr  'Arka  ha 
water  by  an  aqueduct  from  the  moontain.  writes  Wnly  'Akkn. 
Shaw  speaks  of  an  arob  of  tbia  aqnadnot  Bibliotb.  bivcrn,  ISiH,  pp.  lu-l?. 
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popular  legend. 
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The  order  of  the  five  considerable  RtreaniB  wliicli  fl<»w 
throu};li  the  plain  to  the  sea  north  of  Tripoly,  is  correctly  given 
by  Pococke.'  Two  and  a  (piarter  hours  from  Tripoly  is  the  Nahr 
el-Barid  ;  on  the  north  side  of  which  is  a  Khan,  and  above  it  the 
remains  of  an  eztensiTe  city.*  Thie  was  probably  OrtliOBia  ;  the 
place  of  whicb  ancient  geographen  do  not  definitely  describe  ; 
bnt  wbieh  appears  to  bave  been  sitoated  between  Tripoly  and 
'Arka.*  The  next  stream,  a  short  hour  beyond,  is  the  Nahr 
'Arka  ;  and  then  follow  the  Nahr  'AkkSr,  an  hour  and  a  half; 
Kahr  cl-Kebir,  one  hour  ;  and  Nahr  Abras,  one  hour.* 

We  left  the  bridge  of 'Arka  at  8  o'clock,  as(  ending  the  steep 
and  high  bank  to  the  plain  Ixyi'iid.  The  road  kept  along  the 
plain,  skirting  the  hills.  At  8.20  the  village  of  Deir  Deli^ni 
was  on  the  left  upon  a  hill,  half  a  mile  distant.  At  8.35 
there  was  a  fork  of  tbe  road ;  the  right  going  on  directly  to 
Tripoly,  while  we  took  tbe  Icnft  in  oider  to  cross  the  bigber 
tract  lying  east  of  Jebel  Turbul  between  it  and  Lebanon. 
From  the  fork  Tell  'Arka  bore  E.  N.  £.  Just  beyond  the 
fork  was  a  small  Wady  and  brook,  known  as  Wady  Bflrkail, 
from  a  village  situated  half  an  hour  lugher  up  on  its  banks, 
and  not  in  sight.  This  village  is  the  seat  of  government  for 
the  district.  At  9  o'clock  there  was  another  smaller  brook, 
WadyJamtls;  and  these  streamlets  Ixjcame  now  so  frequent, 
coming  from  the  hills  and  watering  the  plain,  that  I  ceased  to 
note  uiem.  A  Tillage,  Bibnln,  was  close  on  our  left  at  9.10. 
The  road  we  were  now  on,  led  also  to  Tripoly  ;  bence  at  9.25 
we  left  it,  and  went  on  S.  10^  W.  over  tbe  sldrts  of  the  lulls. 
At  9.40  we  struck  the  brow  of  the  deep  valley  of  the  ICabr 
Barid  ;  and  descending,  forded  the  stream  at  9.45.  The  current 
was  deep  and  very  rapid,  rushing  over  a  stony  bottom.  Our 
guide's  young  donkey  was  nearly  swept  away  ;  and  came  out 
looking  much  like  a  drowned  rat.  The  stream  was  thickly 
skirted  with  oleanders.  It  is  said  to  have  a  greater  quantity  of 
water  at  this  season  cf  tbe  year,  than  at  any  other.  There  was 
now  twice  as  mncb  water  in  it,  as  in  tbe  Keblr.  Tbe  source  is 
said  to  be  at  tbe  base  of  tbe  highest  lidge  of  Lebanon,  above 
th(>  large  village  of  S^l.  Here  is  a  large  fountain,  called  Neba' 
el-Mas-hilr,  supplied  by  the  melting  snow,  and  very  copious  in 
spring  and  early  summer.  Our  guide  professed  to  be  able  to  see 
and  point  out  to  us  the  foaming  stream  as  it  issued  horn  the 

'  Vol.  II.  i.  pp.  204,  205.  Area,  AntaraduaL  Le  Qnien  OiWH  Chrirt. 

•  W.  M.  Tliomson,  ib.  p.  14.  II.  815.    Sec  abovo,  p.  r.80. 

•  The  six  cities  lu^igued  to  the  new  cc-  *  W.  M.  Thdinson  in  Biblioth.  Sac. 
dlena^itical  pr(>vinc«  of  BeiTloi  Mtsbliahed  1848,  p.  14.  Also  in  Miss.  Herald,  1841, 
nnrior  The'xlo.sins  the  younger,  arc  named  p.  !>7. — Manndn  ll  wntiijrly  plnet-.s  tin; 
iu  the  following  order,  begiuning  from  tbe  Nabr  Abnu  south  of  tbe  Kebir }  Jouru. 
•oath:  Bybfau^  Botaji^  Tripolii^  OitlionB,  Muoh  8th. 
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fountain.  Flowinj^  to  the  Nalir  el-Barid,  it  makes  the  river 
twice  as  large  at  tliat  season,  as  it  is  later  in  summer  and  in 
winter.  Nahr  el-Barid  is  the  southern  boundary  of  the  district 
of  'Akkar.» 

After  crossing  the  stream,  we  turned  up  the  left  bank  for  a 
Hitiey  ascending  gradually  to  ihe  top.  At  10.20  the  village  Dir- 
haia  was  opposite  to  ns,  on  the  hi^  right  bank  of  the  stream. 
At  10.30  we  came  out  upon  tlie  higher  plateau  or  plain,  lying 
between  Jebel  Torbul  on  the  right,  and  Lebanon  on  the  kfi. 
It  is  somewhat  uneven  and  rolling  ;  but  in  general  well  culti- 
vated. Our  course  was  now  about  south.  Jebcl  Turbul  thus 
lies  between  Lebanon  and  the  sea ;  and  a  like  ridf^e,  though 
much  lower,  nms  on  south  of  Ttipoly."  Between  tliis  ridge  and 
Lebanon  lies  the  higher  and  long  plain  on  which  we  were  now 
entering,  stretching  far  to  the  bouUi,  and  cut  through  by  the 
Eadfslm  near  Zugharta.  The  width  is  in  general  from  an  hoar 
and  a  half  to  two  noura. 

At  10.45  the  village  of  Turbul  was  visible  about  southwest, 
lying  on  the  noribeastem  end  of  the  high  summit  of  Jebel  Tur- 
bul, to  which  it  gives  name  ;  it  seemed  to  be  a  short  two  hours 
distant.  Kefreiya  was  said  to  he  in  the  same  direction,  at  the 
foot  of  Jebel  Turbul,  a}x)ut  one  hour  distant,  though  not  in  sight 
from  our  road.  At  10.55  there  was  a  foiuitain,  'Ain  'Adwch, 
near  the  village  'Adweh,  which  lies  a  little  southwest.  Our  road 
continued  over  the  high  tract,  which  thus  occupies  the  water- 
shed between  the  BAnd  and  the  Eadlsha.  On  our  left,  along 
the  foot  of  the  eastern  mountain,  was  a  depression  or  lower  plain, 
fertile  and  well  oulttvated.  From  its  northern  part  a  short 
Wady  runs  off  northwest  to  the  Barid  ;  while  from  its  southern 
part  a  large  Wady  goes  southwest  to  a  branch  of  the  Kadisha. 
At  11.30  we  came  to  the  brow  of  this  latter,  the  deep  Wady  H&- 
lan,  running  southwest.  We  dencended  into  it  obliquely,  and 
reached  its  plain  at  11.45.  At  12  o'clock  the  village  Halan 
was  on  the  right  bank  just  above  us.  The  valley  gradually 
opens  out  into  a  lower  plain.  At  12.10  we  stopped  for  lunch  at 
the  fountains  and  plane  trees  of  'Aytn  'Aahish ;  a  village  of  the 
same  name  lying  a  fow  minutes  towards  ihe  southwest. 

Setting  off  again  at  1.30,  we  once  more  found  ourselves  on  a 
great  road  leading  to  Tiipoly  ;  and  going,  after  a  time,  W.  S.  W. 
We  wore  now  in  an  open  ptain,  on  the  level  of  the  Kadisha ; 
one  of  its  branches  being  on  our  left.  At  2  o'clock  the  village 
Erdeh  was  at  our  left  hand,  some  forty  rods  distant,  on  a  low 

*  ShMT  arrawoiuly  regards  tfM  Nahr  Leopardorum,  *'  Leopard  nonntaiR,"  of 
cl-B  irid  at  tta  anoiant  Eumthenia;  Ttvr.  the  ciiiturici  tiftor  the  cmsadcs ;  BrocMidna 
p.  271.  0.  2  p.  171.   De  la  Roqu*  U.  p^  G. 

*  Jabal  TaM  mom  to  be  tfia  Mtm% 
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Tell,  witli  the  meadows  of  the  Nahr  EeBha'in  l)evond  it.  TTero 
we  turned  off  apiin  from  the  Tripoly  road,  in  order  to  pa^s 
across  directly  to  Zugharta.  At  2.25  we  struck  and  forded  the 
Nahr  Besha'in,  the  laige  northern  branch  of  the  Kadfsha,  which 
comes  down  meandering  from  the  northeast,  where  it  issues  from 
the  moantain.  On  its  Boathem  bank  we  asoeoded  a  little  into 
the  Tillage  of  Zugharta,  on  a  plain,  at  2.30.  Here,  after  all  our 
efforts,  we  were  but  an  hour  and  a  half  distant  from  Tripoly  ! 

Zugharta  is  a  large  village  on  the  great  road  from  Tripoly  to 
Ehden  and  the  cedars.  There  is  in  it  an  open  public  place  of 
good  size  ;  and  there  are  some  good  houses.  Many  of  the  }>eoplo 
of  Ehden  have  houses  and  gardens  in  this  village,  and  pass  hero 
the  winter  months.    Their  houKcs  were  now  shut  up. 

Our  course  was  now  along  the  great  road  leading  from  Tripoly 
up  the  moantain  to  the  cMiun.  After  some  dSaj  we  set  off 
again  at  3  o'clock,  going  at  ficst  8.  8.  E.  over  an  open  country 
extending  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  At  3.30  the  village  Kefir 
Hata  ivas  on  the  road  ;  and  we  descended  into  a  fertile  valley 
with  a  little  stream,  called  Wady  el-Khalidiyeh.  Ascending 
again  we  struck  in  a  few  minutes  the  right  bank  of  Wady  Ju'ait, 
with  a  stream  of  the  same  name,  the  middle  and  smaller  braiicli 
of  the  Kiidisha.  Here  too  was  a  long  canal  for  irrigation.  At 
4.0 J  we  were  opposite  the  village  Kefr  Yashit,  situated  on  the  high 
and  steep  southern  bank  of  the  valley,  half  a  mile  distant.  We 
now  oraeaed  the  stream,  and  climbed  very  obliquely  along  the 
steep  declivity.  The  Wady  hero  issues  from  its  deep  gorge,  in  th<B 
lower  ridge  of  Lebanon.  At  4.30  there  was  a  village  on  the 
ste<  [)  vocky  slope  overagainst  us,  Mirh  Kefr  SQgfaAbiyeh,  half  a  " 
mile  distant.  Just  aoutii  of  this  village,  the  chasm  makes  almost 
a  right  angle  ;  and  nms  up  east  through  the  first  ridge  as  a  still 
narrower  and  more  precipitous  ravine.  We  now  rose  out  of  the 
valley,  and  began  to  ascend  the  ridge  on  thesonthof  the  chasm  ; 
having  on  our  right  at  4.40  the  village  of  'Arjis,  al)i>ut  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant  on  a  low  hill,  and  separated  from  us  by  a  deej) 
valley.  At  4.50  Bncsh'ain  was  below  us  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on 
our  nght  At  5  o'clock  the  large  village  DArdya  was  on  our 
right,  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  distant.  On  the  summit 
of  a  hill  just  east  of  DiLreiya  was  the  convent  of  Mar  Ya'kob  ; 
and  ferther  east,  on  the  declivity  of  the  same  hill,  was  the  village 
Kerra  Scddeh.  Still  a  little  further  east,  and  lower,  lay  Matran 
BCllus.  Wc  now  came  out  upon  the  first  plateau  or  terrace  of 
the  mountain,  narrow,  rocky,  and  uneven.  Thus  far  our  course 
since  crossing  the  Nahr  Jft'ait  had  been  about  south. 

From  this  spot  we  looked  out  upon  the  sea  ;  and  had  a  full 
view  over  the  level  tract  lying  between  the  low  ridge  along  the 
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coast,  called  Jebel  Krda'/  and  the  base  of  Lebanon.  It  was  here 
not  less  than  two  liours  broad  ;  but  fj^rows  narrower  towards  the 
Bouth  ;  in  which  direction,  after  six  or  eight  hours,  the  lower 
ridge  and  the  spurs  of  Lebanon  run  together.'  The  traveller, 
who  in  passing  along  the  shore  south  of  T  ripely  supposes  himself 
to  be  joumeyiDg  along  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  k  quite  mistaken. 
North  of  TripoU  the  bw  ridge  rises  into  the  higner  and  broader 
Jebel  Turbul ;  between  which  and  Lebanon,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  level  tract  is  also  continued  ;  though  it  is  there  Icsk  broad. 

Our  path  now  turned  easterly  across  the  uneven  plateau.  On 
our  right  wtis  a  Wady,  and  l>eyond  it  the  village  Sib'al,  a  mile 
distant.  East  of  this,  and  on  the  high  brow  of  the  next  ridge, 
was  perched  the  village  of  Aitil.^  At  the  same  time  the  village 
Mizyara  was  on  our  left,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  beyond  a 
Wady  ;  and  east  of  it,  on  higher  ground,  was  HnmeiB.*  At 
5.50  we  came  to  the  foot  of  the  next  ascent ;  and  entered  a  dero 
wild  goige,  called  Wady  Heirftna,  running  up  southeast  through 
the  ridge.  We  crossed  its  channel,  now  dry,  which  passes  down 
westward  on  the  south  of  our  road  ;  and  began  to  climb  along 
its  southwestern  side  with  great  difficulty.  Indeed  the  way  was 
in  some  ])arts  almost  impassable  ;  and  wc  both  pronounced  it  to 
be  the  worst  we  had  met  with  in  Lebanon  or  in  all  Palestine. 
We  were,  however,  already  well  nigh  beat  out  ;  having  l>een  to 
day  nearly  twelve  hours  in  the  saddle.  Finding  that  we  could 
not  reach  Ehden,  as  we  had  intended,  until  ^uite  late,  we 
stopped  at  6.40,  after  an  hour  and  a  half  <n  ^ery  toilsome  ascent ; 
and  turning  off  from  the  road  a  few  rods  to  the  right,  we  en» 
camped  at  a  sweet  little  fountain,  called  'Ain  Hein\na.  Here, 
in  the  deepest  solitude,  this  sjiring  of  the  purest  water  has  ser\'ed 
to  refresh  many  ;  it  has  a  httle  spout  and  a  small  trough  be- 
neath. Several  people  showed  themselves  round  about  ;  and  wo- 
men came  for  water.  They  were  said  to  l>e  from  Aitil  ;  and 
were  here  to  watch  the  fields  of  grain.  From  them  our  servants 
obtained  milk. 

The  recollections  of  this  evening  are  among  the  most  delight- 
ful of  my  whole  journey.  We  had  all  day,  till  4  o'dock,  plodded 
our  way  along  the  sultiy  plains  of  the  coast,  beneath  the  scorch- 
ing rays  of  a  Syrian  summer's  sun  ;  but  now  we  had  ascended 
to  an  elevation  of  some  four  thousand  ieet,  and  the  cool  evening 
breezes  of  Lebanon  were  both  invigorating  and  exhilarating. 
We  could  overlook  the  mountain  slopes  below  us,  with  the  dark 

'  Buckhardt  pp.  172,  17a  U  m.  Matr&n  BiUos  S.  S.  W.  2  m.  Sib'iU 

*  This  pldn  extmds  aonth  u&rMto  a.S.E.liii. 

'Amyte;  Dr  Do  Forest,  Mfc  nolM.  Compi  '  Retfuin  at  5.40:  SiVal  S.  W.  1  m. 
Barokbardt  pp.  172,  176  m,  Aitu  S.  by  E.  U  m.   Ifixy^ra      40  K. 

*  B«win«i  •tS.lS:  DintyaW.l7&   Un.  HmmbN. «0* £.  1  m. 
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sea  beyond  ;  and  could  trace  the  port  of  Tripolj  and  the  many 
idets  Btratehing  off  into  tlie  len.  Tripoly  itself  was  hidden  by 
the  hilk.  The  sun  set  in  splendour ;  wad  we  sat^  during  the 
glorious  twilight  and  evening,  in  the  fall  enjoyment  of  the  mag- 
nificent scene.' 

Wednesday,  June  16th. — The  cool  air  of  the  mountain  had 
jn^iven  ns  a  Tiip^ht  of  refreshing  slee]).  We  set  oflf  at  7.25  ;  and 
had  still  a  steep  ascent  of  about  fifteen  minutes.  Here  and 
bt'low,  the  northern  side  of  the  gorge  is  a  precipice  of  naked  rock, 
having  the  strata  dislocated  and  nearly  perpendicular.  We  soon 
came  out  of  the  chasm,  and  continued  to  ascend  gradually  over 
open  ground  ;  a  high,  rocky,  isolated  "pomt  heing^  on  our  right. 
At  7.55  a  patii  went  off  on  tiie  left  to  the  Maiomte  convent  of 
Mar  Ant&nus  el-KOkheiya.^  Ten  minutes  later  we  came  out  on 
a  hi^h  plateau,  a  tract  of  land  uneven  and  broken,  but  cultivated ; 
having  on  the  south  the  deep  gorge  of  Bsherreh  with  the  stream 
Abu  'Aly,  the  main  branch  of  the  Kudisha  ;  and  extending  for 
an  liour  or  two  towards  the  north.  To  this  ])lateau  may  be  said 
to  ]>oloug  the  tract  ([uite  to  the  cedars.  Here  we  fell  in  with 
several  purling  rills,  brought  down  from  the  fountain  of  Ehden. 
Our  course  was  about  S.  8.  £.  Some  of.  the  fields  of  wheat 
afforded  little  promise ;  but  others  again  were  fine,  almost  as 
good  as  in  the  plains  hek>w.  They  were  however  not  yet  ready  f>r 
harvest ;  and  would  not  he  ripe  enou^ under  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  silk-harvest  of  the  mountain  was  equally  behind  that  of  tlie 
plains.  As  we  approached  Ehden  we  came  upon  a  field  of  potn- 
tos  ;  the  first  I  had  seen  in  Syria,  and  which  I  saw  only  at  this 
eU'vation,  in  the  highest  cultivated  parts  of  Lebanon.  It  was 
laid  out  in  beds,  and  regularly  irrigated.' 

We  came  at  8.35  to  the  vilktge  of  Ehden,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  northwestern  hoidor  of  a  deep  gulf  running  southwest  to 
that  of  the  Kadlsha.  The  village  stands  also  at  the  northwestern 
outer  edge  of  the  great  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  which  sur- 
round the  cedars  ;  at  the  extremity  of  the  lofty  spur,  which  pro- 
jects westwards  fiom  the  great  upper  ridge  to  form  that  amphi- 
theatre. It  lies  on  a  slope  facing  the  south,  at  an  elevation  of 
4750  English  feet  above  the  sea.*  Here  is  an  abundance  of 
water  for  every  purjjose,  coining  from  a  copious  llauituin  ten 
minutes  east  of  the  village.    There  are  many  vineyards  ;  and 

'  Bearings  at  *Ain  Ueiriiaa :  Tripolj,  *  Burckhardt  in  1810  tpeaks  of  the  po- 

the  IflUft,  N.  26*  W.  Zvglisrta  N.  20^  W.  tatoMcnltiratodintiiitngion;  Trar.  pi 

•  Said  to  bo  two  honrs  (H-^tJinf  fmtn  22.    Accorjillg  to  Scetzon  the  cnltivntiou 

Ehden.    The  convent  has  a  small  printing  of  it  began  not  long  before  1806  |  Heise, 

office ;  and  print«  prayer  boolcs  in  AnUe  L  p.  164.   It  was  singolar  to  IM  the  po- 

v  ifh  Syrian  letters.  Sec  Sectzon  in  Zach's  tato  thus  treated  a.«  a  delicate gaidsnvegft- 

Mon.  Corr.  XVL  p.  S'la.    tiunrkh.  Tmv,  p.  tables    See  below,  p.  fiytf, 

22.  O.T.Richt«r  p.  110  sq.  Ritter  XVIL  *  According  to  Sehinbart^  IIL  ft  866:  L 

p.6Si.  SMinyoLILp.507.  [Ui.460.]  «.  446* Parii Ibet 
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figs  and  apricots  flourish  well.  There  was  also  fine  shade  from 
many  noble  walnut  trees.  The  people  seemed  thrifty  anil  well 
off,  and  there  was  no  begging.  As  has  been  already  mentioned, 
many  fiuniHeB  make  their  winter  reside&oe  in  Zugharta.  The 
peo]>le  were  very  civiL  We  were  detained  for  some  time,  in 
order  to  have  our  horses  shod. 

Khden  is  said  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  the  Maronite 
scholar,  Gabriel  Sionita,  the  editor  of  the  Syrian  version  in  the 
Paris  Polyglot.  It  was  also  formerly  the  seat  of  a  Maronito 
bishop.'  South  of  Ehden,  beyond  the  adjacent  gulf,  was  the 
village  Kefr  Sa'&b  ;  and  still  lower  down,  also  on  the  further,  side, 
that  of  Ban. 

Leaving  Ehden  at  9.15  we  passed  on  in  a  southeast  oourae, 
having  the  fountain  on  our  left ;  and  kept  along  the  horder  of 
the  which  has  its  hesinning  towards  the  northeast,  under 
the  adjacent  mountain.  At  9^  we  crossed  the  valley  and  its 
stream,  here  merely  a  wild  sheet  of  white  foam,  coming  down 
southwest  from  a  fountain  at  the  Maronite  convent  Mkr  Serkis, 
situated  just  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  on  our  loft."  We  now  continued  to  ascend  frraduallv 
along  this  high  basin,  ha\ing  on  our  left  the  lofty  spur  running 
out  from  the  great  upper  ridge  of  Lebanon  ;  this  spur  being 
heie  a  thousand  feet  high  or  more  above  the  basin,  with  py- 
ramidal c1i£Bi  along  tlie  top,  and  becoming  higher  and  higher 
towards  the  east.  On  our  n^t  was  a  low  rid^  between  us  and 
the  gulf  of  the  Kadisha  ;  through  the  breaks  m  which  we  oould 
see  the  lofty  dorsal  ridge  beyond,  with  its  snows. 

We  came  at  10.30  to  the  eastern  end  of  this  basin  ;  and 
crossing  a  low  saddle,  continued  to  wind  our  way  among  rocky 
hills.  Among  these  we  passed  a  fountain  called  'Ain  el-Bakamh. 
At  10.50  we  had  a  view  down  a  deep  cleft  into  the  gulf  of  the 
Kadisha,  a  monstrous  gorge,  having  five  villages  in  sight  on  its 
southern  brow,  and  Buiencdi  lower  down  on  the  side  next  us. 
We  still  kept  along  upon  and  among  the  hiUe.  At  11.10  theie 
was  a  fine  fountain  at  the  base  of  a  ledge  of  rocks ;  from  one 
orifice  issued  a  spout  of  water  two  or  three  feet  high  ;  and  others 
just  below  were  boiling  up  quite  strongly.  It  is  called  'Ain  cn- 
^eb4t ;  its  stream  runs  or  rather  shoots  down  to  the  Kadisha. 

•  Le  Quien  Orieu  Christ  III.  91-93.—  hardt,  I.  p.  492 ;  cqjied  aho  by  Ritter, 
That  it  ahonld  wword  with  tho  leuruiiiff  XVIL  p.  660.  Tbm  two  a»mu  (one  of 
and  tHt*  of  Maraiite  monka,  to  ooofomid  tibem  witb  *Ain)  Imto  no  i«1ftttoii  to  each 

JGMm  or  meim(.iXM)  ^  Sdsn  o^/^  ^. 

.        ,  .  ^  .1^   «     ..       •         On  this  ooQvent,  ao«  Seetaen,  Reiien 

(ri?).  "*»8^J»         -P««*««  I  p  178.   I  snppoM  it  to  be  thi*  Mmo 

ancient  writers,  is  not  surprising;  8ee«b0ff«,  whirh  Pocock*  m, utioiis  in  1789  as  the 

p.  556.    But  that  the  same  error  dumld  convent  of  bt.  bvrgius,  belonging,  as  ho 

Mwmniitladlijaaeliolar  Uke  GowiUiia,  mppoeed,  to  tbs  LaSa  Oannditos ;  IL I  p. 

ialflaauaaablai  no  hiiN«(MoaB«Nk>  lOA. 
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We  could  now  Bce  tlie  road  from  Ba'albek  coming  down  over  tlie 
lofty  and  naked  ridge  of  Lebanon,  a  little  south  of  the  codarfi. 

At  last  we  fell  into  the  great  road  from  Bsherreh  ;  having, 
as  I  suppose,  followed  a  less  usual  path  from  Ehden,  at  least  for 
a  part  of  the  way.  We  now  kept  along  for  a  time  on  the  brink 
of  the  great  chasm ;  and  then  more  to  the  left.  We  reached 
the  cedan  at  12  o'clock,  tituated  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the 
road.  Here  we  rested  for  three  houn,  beneath  these  ahades  of 
solemn  grandeur,  emboeomed  among  the  loftiest  heights  of 
Lebanon. 

The  cedars,  %v]iich  still  bear  their  ancient  name,*  stand  mostly 
upon  four  small  contiguous  rocky  knolls,  witliin  a  compass  of  less 
thati  forty  rods  in  diameter.  They  fonn  a  thick  forest,  witliont 
underbrush.  The  older  trees  have  each  several  trunks,  and  thus 
spread  themselves  widely  around  ;  but  most  of  the  others  are 
cone-like  in  form,  and  do  not  throw  out  their  boughs  laterally 
to  any  great  extent  Some  few  trees  stand  alone  on  the  out- 
skirts cl  the  grove ;  and  one  especially,  on  the  south,  is  large 
and  very  beautiful.  With  this  exception,  none  of  the  trees 
came  up  to  my  ideal  of  the  graceful  beauty  of  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  such  as  I  had  formerly  seen  it  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes.  Some  of  the  older  trees  are  already  much  broken  ;  and 
will  soon  be  wholly  destroyed.  The  fashion  is  now  coming  into 
vogue,  to  liave  arti(  les  made  of  this  wood  for  sale  to  travellers  ; 
and  it  is  also  burned  as  fuel  by  the  few  peojde  that  here  pass 
the  summer.  These  causes  of  destruction,  though  gradual  in 
their  operation,  are  nevertheless  sure.  Add  to  this  the  circum- 
stance, that  travellers,  in  former  years,  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
present  time,)  have  been  shameless  enough  to  cause  large  spots 
to  be  hewn  smooth  on  the  trunks  of  some  of  the  noblest  trees 
in  order  to  inscribe  their  names.  The  two  earliest  which  I  saw 
were  Frenchmen  ;  one  was  dated  in  1791.' — The  wood  of  the 
cedar,  rinus  ccdrus,  is  white,  with  a  pleasant,  but  not  strong 
odour  ; '  and  hears  no  comparison,  in  beauty  or  fragrance,  with 
the  common  red  cedar  of  America,  Junijjerus  Virginiand. 

I  made  no  attempt  to  count  the  trees.  Probably  no  two 
persoDB  would  folly  agree  In  respect  to  the  old  ones,  or  in  the 
number  of  the  whole.  Yet  I  should  be  disposed  to  concur  in 
the  language  of  Burckhardt,  who  says :  Of  the  oldest  and  best 
looking  trees  I  counted  eleven  or  twelve ;  twenty-five  very  large 
ones  ;  about  fifty  of  middling  size  ;  and  more  than  three  hun- 
dred smaller  and  young  ones."'  ^    Yet  there  is  no  room  to  doubt, 

>  Hdb.        AnK     ,  An,  (differ  Troin  white  deal  ia  apiiaaiiiioe  f  IL 

•  Irby  and  Mangles  noticed  iha  date  of      5"  Ximv.  p,  19.     Thit  WM  in  1810, 

IWO;  Travels  p.  210.  [65  ]  Soot/on  in  1805  gives  the  mimbor  of  the 

s  Pococko  suys :  "  The  wood  do«a  uot   largestt  trees  at  foarteeu ;  Heisea  I.  p. 
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but  that  during  the  last  three  centuries  the  number  of  earlier 
trees  has  diminished  by  nearly  or  quite  one  half;  while  the 
younger  grofwthluis  in  ^reat  part,  if  not  wholly,  sprung  up  during 
that  interraL  Btkflching  enumeistee  by  name  no  less  than 
twenty-six  travellers  between  A.  D.  1550  and  1755,  from  P. 
Belon  to  Stephen  Sehulz,  who  had  described  and  counted  the 
trees  ; '  and  since  that  time  the  number  of  like  descriptions  has 
probably  been  hardly  less  than  twice  as  many.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  the  number  of  old  trees  is  variously  given  as  from 
twenty-eight  to  twenty- three  ;  in  the  seventeenth,  from  twenty- 
four  to  sixteen ;  in  the  eighteenth,  from  twenty  to  fifteen.* 
After  the  lapse  of  another  century,  the  number  of  the  oldest 
trees,  as  we  have  eeen,  is  now  reduced  to  about  a  dosen.  All  this 
maru  a  gradual  process  of  decay ;  and  it  also  marks  the  diffi- 
culty of  exact  enumeration.  This  is  rightly  ascribed  by  Fiirer, 
and  also  by  Dandini,  to  the  iactj  that  many  of  the  trees  have 
two  or  more  stems  ;  and  were  thus  reckoned  differently  by 
different  travellers,  sometimes  as  one  tree,  and  sometimes  as  two 
or  more.'  All  the  travellers  of  the  sixteenth  centjiry  speak  only 
of  the  old  trees ;  they  nowhere  mention  any  younp;  ones. 
Rauwolf,  himself  a  botanist,  seems  to  say  expressly,  that  he 
sought  for  younger  trees,  without  being  able  to  find  any.^  If 
this  be  so,  it  would  appear,  that  with  the  ezcq^tion  of  the  few 
remaining  ancient  trees,  perhaps  none  of  thoee,  which  now  make 
up  the  grove,  can  he  reguded  as  reaching  back  in  age  more  than 
three  hundred  years.* 

In  the  minds  of  the  common  people  an  air  of  sanctity  is 
thrown  around  the  n;rove,  the  river,  and  the  region.  The  an- 
cient trees  are  sacred,  as  coiniiif]^  down  from  the  times  of 
Scripture  and  ^Solomon ;  and  the  river  which  has  its  source  near 

J  69.  In  181.3  Dr  Wilson  conntod  twelve  of  dini,  Par.  1675,  p.  83.    Dau.lhii  savf.  that 

the  ancient  trees,  not  standing  to^rether ;  while  he  counted  23  trees,  another  per^n 

and  of  yonnger  growth  three  hundred  and  of  the  OOmpany  made  oat  bnt  21.  Henco 

twenty-five;  Lands  of  the  Bible  II.  p.  38'.).  it  was  a  matter  of  popular  Ix-lid",  that 

The  latest  aoconnt  (1853)  makes  four  hun-  they  could  not  be  counted  correctly ;  that 

dreil  in  all ;  of  which  twelve  are  spokttKlf  that  no  two  poaoos  would  vnt  mak» 

as  the  largest ;  liitter  XVII.  p.  649.  out  the  same  nnmbtf ;  ibid. 

*  Btischiug  Erdbeschr.  XI.  i.  p.  314.  *  Raawolf  p.  280;  **So  bin  ich  aoch 

'  Thus  Bclon  about  1550  has  28  ;  Fiirar  fomer  auS*  detn  Platz  umbher  pangoa, 

in  1556  aboat  25 ;  Raawolf  in  1575  has  mich  nach  andem  jungcn  weitcr  umbzo- 

24  and  two  often,  the  boughs  of  which  sehen ;   hab  aber  keine,  die  hemachcr 

were  broken  oflP  by  age  ;  Dunditii  in  1596  wuchsen,  finden  mdgen." 

liii«23.— Inl632ltogerhM22iD'Arneax  *  So  far  as  it  renpects  this  particular 

la  lOSO  has  28 1  in  1688  Do  la  Roqne  has  grove,  the  following  note  of  Mr  Bartlett  l« 

20;  and  in  1696  Maundrell  has  only  16.  probably  correct:  "So  nearly  has  the  oe- 

•~Korte  in  1738  ooantod  18,  very  old  and  dar  disappeared  btm  JUebaiKui,  that  there 

large;  Pooodce aboat  1789  finind  fifteen,  an Kottarad about evrinrnt of  Londoi^ 

ana  one  recently  overturned  by  the  wind  ;  within  twenty  miles  distanco,  fur  more  of 

while  Steph.  Schuk  saw  twenty.  Biisohing  tbciie  beautiful  trees,  than  exist  upon  their 

1  e.  original  and  poo^  ■oil*    Walkl  about 

'Fiirerp.  102  Latp.  29iG«nn.- Dan-  Jonuip.82.  GompL  Ritler  XVIL  pw  647 ^. 
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/  by  18  sacred,  and  is  called  el-Kadifc>lia.*    In  former  centuries, 

the  patriarch  of  the  Manmites  impofled  Taiimu  ecclesiastical 

/  penaltiee,  and  e^en  excommmuCat^ny  on  any  ChriBtian  who 

should  cut  or  injuie  the  saoied  trees ; '  and  the  stoiy  is  recorded, 
that  when  some  MuBlims,  who  were  pasturing  in  the  vidnity, 
were  so  hardened  and  impious  as  to  cut  some  of  the  trees,  they 
were  punished  on  the  spot  by  the  loss  of  their  flocks.^  In  former 
times,  too,  tlie  Maronites  were  accnstnnied  to  rclebrato  in  the 
sacred  f^rove  the  festival  of  tho  Tiunsligiiration  ;  when  the 
j)atriarc'li  liimself  officiate<l,  and  said  mass  before  a  rude  altar  of 
stones.*  This  law  and  these  ceremonieH  are  to  a  certain  extent 
continued  at  the  i)resont  day  ; '  and  the  influence  of  them  un- 
gues tiunubly  has  been  ^reat  upon  the  popular  mind.  The  rude 
t^tars  of  stones  hove  in  our  day  been  superseded  by  a  Maronito 
chapel ;  built  wiihin  the  last  ten  years.*  Several  persons  were 
residing  here  during  summer  in  connection  with  the  chapel ;  but 
we  did  not  leam  what  services  were  held  in  it.  A  part  of  the 
object  of  these  persons  seemed  to  be  to  wait  on  travellers,  or  to 
snpply  their  wants  ;  and  thus  gain  a  claim  for  hokhshish.  A 
inonk  ])ron^ht  us  wine  ibr  sale ;  and  seemed  disappointed,  when 
we  declined  the  Iraftic. 

The  cedars  are  not  less  reniarkable  for  their  position,  than 
for  their  age  and  size.    The  aniphitluntre  in  whicli  they  are 
*  situated  is  of  itself  a  great  temple  of  nature,  the  most  vast  and 

magniflcent  of  all  the  recesses  of  Lebanon.  The  lofty  dorsal 
ridge  of  the  mountain^  as  it  approaches  from  the  south,  trends 
slightly  towards  the  east  ibr  a  time  ;  and  then,  after  resuming 
its  former  direction,  throws  off  a  spur  of  equal  idtitude  towards 
the  west,  which  sinks  down  gradually  into  the  ridge  terminating 
at  Ehden.  This  ridge  sweeps  round  so  as  to  become  neariy  par- 
allel with  the  main  ridge  ;  thus  forming  an  immense  recess  or 
amphitheatre,  approaching  to  the  horse-shoe  form  ;  surronnded 
by  the  loftiest  ridges  of  Lehanon,  which  rise  still  two  or  three 
thousand  feet  above  it,  and  are  ]>artly  covered  with  snows.  In 
the  midst  of  this  amphitheatre  stand  the  cedars,  utterly  alone, 
with  not  a  tree  besides,  nor  hardly  a  green  thing  in  sight.  The 
amphitheatre  fronts  towards  the  west ;  and,  as  seen  from  the 
cedars,  the  snows  extend  round  from  south  to  north.  The 
extremities  of  the  arc,  in  front,  bear  from  the  cedars  southwest 
and  northwest   High  up  in  the  recess  the  deep  precipitous 

'  Dandini,  Voyage  da  Mont  Liban,  Par.  M6in.  II.  p.  408  ;  to  too  Set'tzen,  Keisen  L 

1675,  pp.  83,  84.  p.  168. 

*  De  la  RrKjue,  I.  pi,  7L    XVArrimx,       '  Scotzon,   R^iscn  I.  pp.   167,  168. 
mm.  IL  pp.  414,  415.  Zach's  Monatl.  Corr.  1806,  XUI.  p.  641>. 

*  Dandiiri,  p.  M.  •  When  Dr  WiIko  wm  hen  In  I84S,  a 

*  DHndtnif     88.  De  la  RoqtiP,  I.  p.  72.  monk  h<';?ixc(l  nid  for  the  cro«-tion  of  u 
D'Anieax  apeakt  iiS  serenil  such  altars ;  oratory ;  Lands  etc.  II.  pp.  890. 
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chasm  of  tlie  Karlisha  has  its  beginning  ;  the  wildcbt  and 
grandest  of  all  the  gorges  of  Lebanon.' 

The  elevation  of  the  cedars  above  the  flea  ia  given  hj  Buss- 
egger  and  Schubert  at  6000  Paris  feet,  equivalent  to  6400 
English  feet.'  The  peaks  of  Lebanon  above  rise  nearly  3000 
feet  higher.' 

Besides  the  natmal  grace  and  beauty  of  the  cedar  of  Leba- 
non, which  still  appear  in  the  trees  of  middle  age,  though  not  in 
the  more  ancient  patriarchs,  there  is  associated  with  this  grove 
a  feeling  of  veneration,  as  the  representative  of  those  forests  of 
Lebanon  so  celel)rated  in  tlic  Hebrew  Scriptures.  To  tlie  sacred 
writers  the  cedar  was  the  noblest  of  trees,  the  monarch  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Solomon  "  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar 
tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out 
of  the  waU."  *  To  the  prophets  it  was  the  favourite  emblem  for 
greatness,  splendour,  and  majesty  ;  hence  kings  and  nobles,  the 
pillars  of  society,  are  everywhere  cedars  of  Lebanon.^  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  in  the  splendid  description^  by  Esekiel,  of 
the  Assjrrian  power  and  gloiy.* — ^Hence  too,  in  connection  with  its 
durability  and  fragrance,  it  was  regarded  as  the  most  precious 
of  all  wood,  and  was  employed  in  costly  buildings,  for  ornament 
and  luxur}'.  In  Solomon's  temple  the  beams  of  tbe  roof,  as  also 
the  boards  and  the  ornamental  work,  were  of  the  cedar  of  Leba- 
non and  it  was  likewise  used  in  tbe  later  temple  of  Zerub- 
babel.'  David's  palace  was  built  witli  cedar  ;  "  and  so  lavishly 
was  this  costly  wood  employed  in  one  of  Solomon's  palaces,  thfit 
it  is  called  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon/' '°  As  a  matter 
of  luxury,  also,  the  cedar  was  sometimes  used  for  idds/*  and  for 
the  masts  of  ships/*  In  like  manner,  the  cedar  was  highly 
prised  among  heathen  nations.   It  was  employed  in  the  con- 

'  Irby  nnd  Mans;1es  compnrp  the  nmphi-       *  RoBNggir  L  p.  718.    Scbobeit  TTT.  p, 

theatre  to  "  the  vale  of  the  Dive  ia  Suvoy,  865. 


its  I'ont  de  ChevTM this  I  have  not  *  See  above,  p.  547. 

fi«en.    They  aluo  compare  it  with  "the  *  1  K.  4,  88 ;  comp.  Jn<lg.  9,  Iff.  S  K. 

Appenines  at  the  back  of  (ienon     but  this  14.  9.    Pa.  29,  6.    104,  16. 

does  not  strike  me  as  a  good  parallel.  Travels  *  b.  2, 18.  14,  8.  87,  84.  Jar.  8^  88. 


pp.  209,  210.  [65. ]    Comp.  Schtihert  III.  Et  17,  22.    Zech.  11,  1, 

p.  360.    D'Arvieux  apeaks  of  the  amphi-  *  Es.  31,  3-9. 

theatre  as  a  cresoant,  efrnMotUi  Htei.  IL  ^  1  K*  8,  9.  10;  «ompb  ff,  8.  8»  10.  1 

p.  415.  l)r  Wilson,  coming  fmm  Ba'albck,  Chr.  22,  4. 

when  on  the  summit  of  the  ndga  over  the  "  Em  3,  7. 

o•dar^  and  looking  down  upon  ttem,  write*  *  8  Sun.  6, 11.  7,  2;  comp.  J«r.  28, 14 

thni :  "  A  pj<'at  quadrangular  opcniiif;  in  l.'S. 

the  ranane  was  before  us  to  the  west.    Wo  "IK.?,  2,  10,  17, 

olMmd,  running  down  the  middle  of  this  »  Ii.  44,  14.   Plin.  E.  N.  18.  11. 

openinjf,  the  dark  line  of  the  deep  and  pre-  "  Ez.  27,  '> ;  where  tho  dt- -tcription  evi- 

cipitoujt  ravine  of  the  Kadiaha,  the  holy  dent^  refers  to  splendid  pleasure  vciuels. 

river  of  Lebamm,  with  bttuatiial  viUages.  Yet  aooording  to  PBnj,  "in  iE^^pto  et 

and  the  richest  terraces  lining  itabaake;**  Sviia  ro^'cs  inopia  abietis  cedro  ad  " 

Ijinds  of  the  Bible  II.  p.  3^^.  ferontor  usij"  U.  N.  16.  76.  2L 
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Btruction  of  tlieir  temples,  as  at  Tyre  •  and  Ephesus ; '  and  also 
in  their  palaces  as  at  Penepolia'  In  the  two  latter  iiiBtaiiceSy 
however,  Kphesas  and  PeraepoIiB^  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
oedar  came  from  Lebanon ;  though  that  of  Sjrria  was  among 
the  most  celebrated.*  It  is  also  very  poesibley  that  the  name 
cedar  was  sometimes  loosely  applied  to  trees  of  another  speciea.' 

The  frequent  mention  in  Scripture  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
and  the  uses  to  whirh  it  was  applied,  make  it  api)arent,  that  in 
ancient  times  large  tniets  of  tlie  mountaiu  were  covered  with 
forests  of  this  tree.  Di(Hit>rus  ^iculus  also  relates,  that  Leb- 
anon was  full  of  cedars  and  firs  and  cyjtresses  of  wonderfid 
Hize  and  Ijeauty.*  But  the  destruction  of  tbem  for  architec- 
tural uses  was  far  more  rapid  than  their  growth  ;  so  that  when 
Jostinian  in  the  sixth  centuiy  erected  the  church  of  the  Yiigin 
(now  el-Aksa)  at  Jerusalem/  there  was  great  difficulty  in 
obtaming  timber  for  the  roof ;  though  after  much  search  a  spot 
was  found  full  of  cedar  trees  of  great  height/  The  destruction 
still  went  on  ;  and  it  would  appear,  that  as  late  as  the  middle 
ages,  private  houses  in  Sidon,  and  probably  also  in  Tyre  and 
other  Phenician  cities,  were  ceiled  and  ornamented  with  the 
cedar  of  Lebanf>n.* 

All  these  circumstances  sufficiently  account  for  the  fact,  that 
in  our  day  the  goodly  nionntain"  appears  almost  denuded  of 
those  graceful  forests,  wliich  of  old  were  its  chief  glory.  The 
impression,  however,  has  far  outstripped  the  reality  ;  and  the 
p  resent  grove  has  oome  to  be  rcpaided  as  the  only  representa- 
tive of  the  ancient  cedars.  This  impression  has  doubtless  arisen 
from  the  circumstance,  that  this  grove  only  is  adjacent  to  any 
of  the  great  roads,  by  which  tmvellers  have  crossed  over 
Lebanon.  Other  cedar  groves  there  might  be,  in  the  nortliem 
tmd  more  inaccessible  parts  of  the  numntain ;  which  have 
remained  unvisited,  and  therefore  unknown.  Such  indeed  is 
truly  the  case,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Ehrenberg  and 
others.  That  eminent  naturalist  spent  a  considerable  time  on 
Lebanon  ;  and  found,  as  he  informed  me,  the  cedar  growing 

*  Joseph.  Antt  8.  5.  8.  c.  Apion.  1.  17,  'So  Plin.  11.  N.  18.  11;  eonp.  Wmt 

18.    In  this  instance  KitU-r  osgumes,  that  licalw.  art  Cfder, 

the  c«dnr  had  been  thns  n»e<l  before  the  *  Diod.  Sic.  19.  68,  W  Tt  Ifdt  T«9r*.  .. 

of  Hiram  nnd  .Sfihirnnn.    Stirh  mny  tX^/xi  8*  ^(TtI  IvKttv  Kttpltmv  KoJ  Ttvtcur 

very  prubably  hare  bceu  the  cuse  ;  but  it  koI  tcvwofiaaiv»¥t  bmuiuurrmv  t6  t*  ledMMS 

docs  not  appear  from  the  Uuignige  cf  m)  /tiyAos. 

Joiephns.    Erdk.  XVII.  p  CAH.  '  Sec  in  Vol.  L  p.  2t>6  [i.  4.S8.] 

*  lu  the  ajvat  temple  oi'  Diana ;  Sahna-  "  Prooop.  de  iEdiC  Justin.  5.  G.  p.  322 
sius  ad  Sohn.  I.  57L  0^  **teetnm  •  Dind.  It  no  mene  Mtuw,  tiiat  Otto 
oedrinis  ti-nhibus."  ?pot  was  the  pn'«ent  grnye.  hnt  nithor  the 

*  Q.  Curt.  Hist.  AIgx.  M.  5.  7. 5,  "  mul-  contraiy :  for  the  present  grove  i«  situated 
to  ocdro  erat  ledifioata  regia.**  on  one  or  the  gnat  pahlio  roads  of  Ldba- 

*  ITin.  H.  N.  16.  70  1.  "At  cedxna  in  non 

Crcta,  Alrica,  Syria,  kudatiMima."  *  See  VoL  IL  p.  482.  [iii.  i2&] 
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abundantly  on  tbose  parts  of  the  mountain,  lying  north  of  the 
road  between  Ba'albek  and  Tripoly.   The  trees  are  of  all  razes, 

oil!  an  !  young  ;  but  none  8o  ancient  and  venerable  as  those  usu- 
ally visited.  Sectzen  likewise,  in  1805,  speaks  of  having  dis- 
covered two  other  groves  of  greater  extent  ;  l>ut  without  specify- 
ing their  loc.ition.'  It  appears,  however,  that  one  of  these  was 
near  el-Hadith,  southwest  of  Ehden  ;  and  the  other  in  the  dis- 
trict ed-Dunniyeh,  south  of'Akkar;^  but  neither  of  them  was 
personally  visited  by  Seetzen.  He  afterwards,  however,  was  at 
litnfib,  north  of  Ehden,  where  the  region  is  wooded ;  and  there 
he  found  cedars  to  the  number  of  several  thousands.*  In 
respect  to  the  grove  near  el-Hadith,  which  the  natives  and 
others  speak  of  as  Ar»  (cedar), ^  I  was  informed  by  Dr  Paulding 
of  Damascus,  that  although  the  trees  bear  a  general  resemblance 
to  the  cedar,  yet  their  leaves  are  altogether  different,  and  mark 
them  as  a  different  kind  of  tree.'  This,  however,  does  not  con- 
flict with  the  testimony  of  Ehrenbeig;  since  el-Hadith  is  south 
of  the  chasm  of  the  Kadisha.* 

The  local  name  of  that  part  of  the  high  dorsal  ridge  of 
Lebanon,  which  overhangs  the  cedars,  we  had  sought  after  while 
passing  along  the  BQkS^'a,'  and  also  all  the  way  on  our  journey 
from  el-Husn  hither.  The  object  of  our  inquiiy  was  to  ascertain, 
whether  the  name  Jebel  Mukhmel  (or  Makhmel)  given  to  this 
part  of  the  ridge  on  recent  maps,  is  known  among  the  common 
people.  It  first  appears  on  the  map  of  Berghaus  in  1835  ;  and 
was  there  introduced  from  the  manuscript  map  of  Ehrenberg. 
But  we  were  unable  to  find  the  slightest  trace  of  it  a:r.  )ng  tho 
native  ])opulation.  From  Beirftt  I  afterwards  wr*;{c  to  my 
friend  Mr  Wilson,  one  of  the  American  missionaries  sta{;..ni'd  at 
Tripoly,  in(|uiring  whether  perha])S  the  name  was  in  use  among 
the  people  of  that  city.  His  rejdy  was  to  the  effect,  that 
although  that  portion  of  the  mountain  is  usually  spoken  of  as 
the  mountain  of  the  cedars  (Jebel  el-Arz),  yet  the  name  given 
on  the  maps  is  certainly  understood  by  the  people  as  beiqg 
applied  to  uie  highest  peak  of  those  mountains  ;  the  same  peak, 
of  course,  which  according  to  Dr  De  Forest  is  elsewhere  called 
Dahar  el-KOdhib.'     The  name  Mllkhmel,  therefore,  is  at  tho 

»  Zach'sMoniitl  Corr.  1800,  XITI.p.540.  74,  79.    FirvfcigH  Lex.  IT.  p.  408.  See- 

*  SeetEen,  Reisea  I.  pp.  167,  179.  tzen's  Reioeo'l.  pp.  173^  218.   Geseiu  Tfae- 

*  Ibid.  p.  213.  eaur.  p.  246  sq. 

*  Bcrgnrren,  Qnido  et&  p.  152.  IQCter  '  For  other  supposed  localities  of  tho 
X\U.  p.  638.  oedw,  see  Kittor  XVII.  p.  tt38. 

*  The  Sherbin  of  the  Arabi,  which  0.  ^  See  above,  p.  531. 

GeUns  and  Frejtag  hold  to  be  the  cedar,  "  S<>e  above,  [>.  .'i47. — Mr  I^mmi  mjs 

is  aooording  to  Seetzen  the  cjpreM ;  many  that  there  is  a  (inference  of  pronniioiiition ; 

of  which,  he  says,  grow  on  the  monntain  which  he  writes  as  MahmA  or  Muhwed, 

east  of  Ehden.    So  too  tho  Arabic  and  On  this  Dr  Siiith  remaric^:  "llie  spelUqg 

Sjrriac  versions  ol^en  pnt  Sherlnn  for  Sept.  is  somewhat  confused ;  but  injr  inference 

Kwm4ftff9os,  See  O.  Celsii  Uierobot.  L  pp.  from  the  wh(«le  is,  that  Mukkmd  is  right." 
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most  a  mere  local  name  at  Tripoly,  and  apparently  nowliere 
else,  for  tliat  highest  peak  ;  and  not  for  that  ])art  of  the  moun- 
tain in  geuL-ral.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  drojtped  from  the  maps, 
unless  for  that  peak  ;  and  the  more  general  name  of  Jebcl  el-Arz 
or  Jebel  Bsherreh  substituted. 

The  elevation  of  this  highest  point  of  all  Lehanon,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  about  9310  English  feet.'   That  of  the  highest 

?oint  of  the  road  between  the  cedars  and  Ba'albek,  is  about 
500  Englinh  foet.« 

We  set  oft'  from  the  cedars  at  3  o'clock,  to  go  to  Hasrim, 
fiituatod  on  the  south  side  of  the  Kadisha  helow  Bslierreh.  The 
great  cliasm  of  Bsherreh  is  formed  from  three  lesser  brandies 
coniing  from  above,  and  uniting  half  an  hour  or  nn>ie  cast  of 
that  village.  The  northern  bnitich  begins  nearly  opposite  the 
cedars  ;  and  in  it,  I  suppose,  is  the  fountain  of  the  Kadisha 
described  by  Seetzen  and  others.*  The  middle  branch  is  longer, 
and  seems  to  extend  up  quite  to  the  base  of  the  highest  ridge. 
The  southern  one  is  shorter  and  less  deep.  They  unite  and 
form  a  broad  basin,  perhaps  a  thousand  feet  deep,  with  steep 
sides  but  with  a  level  and  cultivated  botloro.  We  had  been  told 
of  a  road,  by  which  we  could  pass  around  above  the  basin,  and 
80  down  the  other  side  to  Hasriin  ;  thus  saving  a  great  descent 
and  an  hour  or  more  of  time.  We  even  found  a  guide,  who 
professed  to  know  the  way  ;  but  it  all  proved  of  no  avail.  We 
went  round  the  heml  of  the  northern  branch  ;  crossed  the  second, 
which  was  quite  deep  ;  and  were  about  to  cross  tlie  third,  less 
deep,  when  the  people  in  the  fields  assured  us,  that  there  was  no 
road  on  tho  other  side,  and  that  our  horses  would  be  mired  iu 
tbe  marshy  fields.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to  return  to  a 
spot  ten  nunutes  south  of  the  cedars  ;  and  then  follow  the  usual 
load  to  Bsherreh.    We  thus  lost  an  hour  and  a  hal£ 

We  left  that  spot  at  4.40  ;  and  soon  came  again  to  the 
brink  of  the  great  chasm  or  basin  on  our  left.  The  view  here  is 
beautifid.  The  bottom,  far  down,  and  the  southern  side,  were 
green  with  tillage  ;  while  the  eastern  end,  where  the  three  anns 
enter,  is  rugged  and  desolate.  About  the  middle  of  the  west 
end  issues  the  very  narrow,  rocky,  and  precipitous  gorge  of  the 
river;  on  the  northern  corner  of  which,  almost  half  way  uj), 
stands  the  village  of  Bsherreh,  looking  up  the  basin,  and  having 
the  gorge  as  a  sort  of  background  of  some  of  nature's  wildest 
forms.  The  road  soon  left  again  the  verge  of  the  basin,  passing 
behind  a  thin  ridge  which  separates  it  from  the  latter ;  and 

*  Sec  above,  p.  'iij.  miin  luui  Hasrfin,  south  of  the  osoal  road; 

•  Ru5scgger'»C8tinjatei8  70(X)rari8foct;    III.  pj).  3r.5,  3')^. 

I.  p.  713.  SohiilMitsivM  Tl'ii  Paris  tlct ;  Scc  t/.  ii,  lu  isenl.  p,  170.  Berggnn, 
kmtthuisoaapMB  befeireenth«l«ke  li-  fiewnr,  UX.  BihAog  p.  12l 
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then,  turniDg  around  tlie  western  end  of  the  same,  it  descends 
along  a  side  Wady  to  reacli  the  village.  Tliis  part  is  very  steep 
and  difficult.  On  the  right  cornea  down  a  pretty  stroam  from 
the  spouting  fountain,  'Ain  en-Nehi\t,  and  others,  mentioned 
above.'  This  forms  a  succession  of  waterfalls,  in  all  not  much 
less  than  three  hundred  feet  high  ;  wliile  there  is  another  just 
below  the  village  of  nearly  a  hundied  feet.  We  came  to  Bsher- 
reh  at  5.30,  In  one  hour  fiom  the  oeda».  The  elevation  of  the 
Tillage,  according  to  Schubert,  is  4610  English  fiset ;  or  ahaut 
1800  feet  lower  than  the  cedars,  and  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
lower  than  Ehden.* 

The  village  is  .situated  on  the  projecting  northern  angle, 
where  the  deep  and  ru^ed  gorge  issues  from  the  basin.  The 
hill,  which  rises  steep  and  high  behind  it,  was  green  with  , 
tillage,  fruit  trees,  and  mull)erry  trees,  which  decked  its  slopes 
in  great  profusion.  The  declivities  are  of  course  everywhere 
terraced,  and  under  high  cultivation  ;  and  hardly  a  village,  c»f  all 
those  1  had  yet  seen,  had  more  the  appearance  of  industry, 
thrift,  and  prosperity.  Many  people  were  in  the  streets ;  yet  we 
hardly  met  a  ^nale,  who  did  not  at  once  beg  for  a  btMahish. 
Bdierreh  was  fonnerly,  and  is  perhaps  now,  the  seat  o£  a  Maro- 
nitc  bishop.' 

The  fertility  of  this  upper  region  of  Lebanon  is  mainly 

caused  by  the  great  abundance  of  water.  Fountains  and 
streams  are  everywhere  bursting  forth  ;  and  even  the  higli 
declivities  of  the  hills  arc  richly  irrigated.  Such  too  is  the  ele- 
vation, and  consequent  coolness  of  the  climate,  that  at  this 
season  everything  was  yet  green  ;  and  the  harvest  would  not 
begin  for  some  days  or  weeks  yet  to  come.  The  harvest  from 
the  dlkworms  too  was  equally  backward.  In  the  plains  below 
it  was  already  over ;  the  mulberry  trees  were  stripped  ;  and  tho 
people  were  reeling  the  cocoons.  Here  on  the  mountain  they 
were  just  beginning  to  hatch  out  tlie  worms ;  and  the  mulberiy 
trees  had  not  yet  been  touched.  The  houses  for  the  silkworms 
are  here  mere  booths,  built  up  of  reeds,  twigs,  or  furze,  just 
enough  to  ward  off  the  sun.  They  are  seen  around  all*  tho 
villages. — The  trees  around  Bslierreh  are  particularly  tiue,  com- 
prising walnuts,  pear  trees,  tig  trees,  and  many  others.* 

We  stopped  ten  minutes  ;  and  then  proceeded  at  5.40 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  village.  We  crossed  the  stream 
of  the  waterfiEdls  above  the  lowest  one ; '  and  then  continued 


*  See  above,  p.  587. 

•  Schubert  Rcisen  111.  p.  365.  n. 

'  De  la  Koque  I.  p.  65.    Dandini,  ch. 

B4,  p.  1 75.  Cmfk  Le  Qidoi  Orient  Ghr. 
UL  96,  97. 


*  See  also  Burckhard^s  TraT.  20. 

*  According  to  S^  ctzen  thh  is  onlled 
Nahr  Mar  Semou  (St  Simon)  ;  Reiwjn  I. 
ppb  168»  ISO. 
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along  the  declivity  in  ordrr  to  cross  tlie  Kadisha  at  a  higher 
level,  and  thus  save  still  a  ennsiderahle  descent.  On  our  left, 
liigh  up  under  the  rocks  of  the  northern  precipice,  ^-as  perched 
a  convent,  which  our  guide  from  the  village  sud  wa«  inhabited 
by  Franks.  It  is  the  Maronite  convent  of  Mfir  Serkls  at  Bsher- 
reh ;  where  Seetzen  spent  Beveial  weeks  in  July  and  August, 
1805,  and  has  described  thebeautifbl  view.'  It  is  often  the  case, 
that  Franks  of  the  Bomish  communion,  both  monks  and  lavmen, 
reside  here  for  a  time.  We  struck  the  stream  of  the  Kadisha  at 
6.10,  near  a  mill  and  a  bridge.  The  latter  was  constructed  hv 
laying  trunks  of  trees  across  the  stream,  and  covering  thorn  with 
small  flat  stones  ;  a  frail  an^l  hazardous  structure.  Here  wo 
waited  nither  impatiently  for  our  baggage  nudes  to  come  u]\ 
,  It  turned  out  that  one  of  them  had  ialleu,  and  had  to  he 
reloaded.  After  half  an  hour's  delay,  we  set  off  at  6.40  ;  and 
having  crossed  the  livei^  we  turned  west  and  ascended  obliquely 
along  the  southern  declivity.  We  soon  had  on  our  right  the 
deep  and  very  narrow  gorge,  with  perpendicular  walls  not  less 
than  1000  feet  high.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  gorge,  in  a  small 
chasm  on  the  north  side,  stands  a  convent,  almost  hidden  from 
the  sun  and  light  of  day.'  We  now  kept  along  upon  the  high 
left  bank,  often  looking  down  into  tlie  gorge.  Here  again  we 
fell  in  with  fields  of  the  potato.  Tin  re  was  also  rich  cultiviition 
all  around.  At  7  o'clock  we  passed  Ik'Iow  llka'kefreh,  a  (piurter 
of  a  mile  on  our  left ;  and  then  hy  Bkarka.slia  at  7.1j,  and  just 
below  Bez'un  at  7.30.  We  came  to  Hasriin  at  7.45  ;  and  after 
some  difficulty  in  finding  a  place,  encamped  for  the  night  in  a 
ploughed  field.  We  had  thus  been  an  hour  and  a  half  in  passing 
nom  Bidierreh  to  Hasrftn ;  while  in  a  straight  line  the  distance 
between  them  cannot  be  much  more  than  a  mile. 

Hasrtln  is  a  large  and  flourishing  village.  It  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  a  Maronite  archbishop  and  the  birthplace  of 
the  Maronite  Joannes  Ilesronita,  one  of  the  editors  of  tlie  Paris 
Polyglot.*  It  stands  upon  the  extreme  point  or  angle,  which 
projects  out  between  the  deep  gorge  and  a  short  side  Wady 
whitjii  runs  up  soutli  ;  and  on  the  east  of  the  latter.  Tliis  angle 
is  formed  by  a  perpendicular  precipice  of  rock  ;  on  the  very 
verge  of  which  HasrOn  is  situated,  overhanging  the  d^ths 
below.   Nearly  opposite,  and  a  little  towards  Bsherreh,  the  rocks 

*  Rciw-n  I.p  ir>8sq.  208  — Both  Sectzon  M.ir  EUdia.*  nen^Wed  by  Dc  la  Roqnc. 

•ad  Burckhardt  apeak  of  this  as  a  Car-  Bot  that  oonvent,  nocordiiig  to  ]>e  la 

melite  oonTttnt ;  ud  in  Burekhardt^s  time  Roqn«f*s  acootuit,  would  seem  to  ham  been 

tlicro  wa'^hcre  only  a  siii^jlc  monk,  a  mitivo  farther  distant  from  Blherreb.    SOO  Do 

of  Tascanjr,  pirOMbly  the  Pater  Louis  of  U  Roque  I.  pp.  63,  65. 

SMtseii.   Bnrekh.  p.  20.  •  Le  Quien  Oriens  Christ.  IL  95. 

'  Wc  dii]  not  learn  tlie  name  of  thi^  *  Geseoios  NotM  OB  BnroUttldt^  I.  ^ 

ooQvent.   Lord  Lindsay  speaks  of  it  as  the  493  Oenn. 
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on  the  north  side  of  the  rhasin  likewise  project  a  little  ;  and 
on  lliiit  point  stands  the  village  of  Hadshit.  The  peojile  of* 
ilasnin  and  Iladshit  ean  converse  together  across  the  great 
chasm  ;  hut  to  pass  from  one  village  to  the  other  re([iiire9 
nearly  two  hours.  Another  village  on  the  north  side  was  also  in 
sight,  named  Blilldha,  an  hour  further  down.  The  people  of' 
Hasrtin  were  building  a  new  church,  the  largest  which  I  saw  in 
the  mountains.  One  stone  measured  about  nine  feet  long  by  a 
foot  and  a  half  thick.  This  is  large  for  a  modem  building ; 
though  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  stones  of  the  ancient 
temples. 

The  view  of  this  great  gorge  or  chasm  and  the  region  around 
is  exceedingly  striking.  The  gorge  is  lor  the  most  part  deejier 
and  wilder  than  any  other  in  Lel)anon.  Its  great  depth  ;  its 
sides,  rocky,  precipitous,  and  dark,  closely  apjiroaching  each 
other  below,  and  then  in  some  parts  gradually  sloping  ofl"  and 
opening  out  above  ;  the  rich  cultivation  and  exuberant  fertility 
of  every  spot  where  earth  can  be  made  to  lie ;  the  gardens  of 
fruit  trees,  the  mulberry  plantations,  and  the  fidds  of  grain  and 
vegetables,  clothing  and  adorning  its  sides,  and  mingling  every- 
where with  bold  romantic  rocks  and  precipices ;  the  villages 
sometimes  peeping  from  among  the  trees,  and  sometimes  perched 
picturesquely  on  the  rocks  ;  the  convents  thrust  into  curious 
remote  nooks  and  inaccessihle  places,  soinetimes  (U'cj)  in  tlie 
vallev,  and  Rometimes  on  the  summits  of  the  surrounding^  moun- 
tains  ;  all  tliesi;  together  presented  a  scene  singularly  wilil,  jtictur- 
esque,  and  heautiiul.'  The  head  of  the  valley,  from  B>herreh  u])- 
wards,  is  particularly  striking,  as  seen  from  below.  The  eastern 
part  of  the  deep  baun  is  compamtively  barren  and  naked.  But 
it  or  its  branches  extend  up  so  closely  to  the  base  of  the  high 
dorsal  ridge  of  Lebanon,  that  from  the  bottom  of  the  great 
Wady  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  it  appears  nnlv  as  one 
unbroken  slope.  The  streams  from  the  sources  of  the  Kadisha, 
and  from  the  fountains  'Ain  en-Nebat,  'Ain  el-Bakarah,  and 
Neha'  Mar  Serkis,  tumhle  and  loam  in  cascades  along  their 
channels,  to  form  tli"  sacred  river.  In  lonkiiii:  hack  the  next 
day  from  a  spot  about  half  an  hour  west  of  Hasrun,  the  view 
was  ])articul:irlv  line  ;  including  the  deep  gorge  and  hasin  ;  the 
verdure  and  villages  of  HasrCiu,  iladshit,  and  Bsherreh  ;  the 
streams  from  the  fountains ;  the  cedars ;  and  the  magnificent 
snow-capped  mountain  range,  which  forms  the  amphitheatre  in 
which  all  these  objects  are  embosomed.  Here  are  seen  combined 
the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  Lebanon. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  no  ancient  writer,  so  fiur  as  is  known, 

*  Comp.  dso  Buickhordt,  jn  20. 
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makes  any  mention  either  of  the  chasm  or  the  stream  of  the 

Kadislia. 

Thursday^  June  Vlth.  This  was  a  festival  day ;  and  ih6 
hells  of  churches  and  convents  were  ringing  all  around  ns  dnring 
the  moming.  Our  plan  now  was  to  proceed  southwaids,  keep- 
ing along  as  near  as  possible  to  the  lof^  upper  ridge  of  Lebanon  ; 
so  as  to  visit  the  higher  basins  and  sources  of  the  Nahr  Ibrahim 
and  Nahr  el-Kelb,  and  if  possible  also  those  of  the  Nahr  Beirut, 
before  descending  to  the  coast.  Our  route  to  day  was  the  pame 
with  that  of  Burckhaidt  in  September,  1810 ;  which  he  has 
briefly  described.' 

We  left  Hasriin  at  6.35,  going  around  the  head  of  the  short 
but  deep  side  chasm.  Our  road  was  the  same  with  that  to  el- 
Hadilh.  We  kept  on  west  along  the  left  brow  of  the  great 
chasm  of  the  Kadisha,  just  above  the  precipitous  ])art,  and 
gradually  rising  and  diverging  from  it.  There  were  many  noUe 
views  in  various  directions.  Especially  at  7.15  the  view  back 
was  magnificent^  being  the  one  described  on  the  preceding  page. 
Here  too  we  came  upon  trap  rock,  then  upon  red  sandstone, 
and  aftcrwanls  these  were  intermingled  with  limestone.  But 
although  we  fell  in  with  many  tracts  or  spots  of  sandstone  along 
our  route,  yet  we  saw  none  of  the  usual  pine  trees,  until  we 
reached  the  basin  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelh. 

At  7.30  we  came  to  the  right  bank  of  a  large  Wady,  which 
runs  up  south,  nearly  at  right  angles  from  the  chasm  of  the 
Kadislia  ;  wliich  latter,  just  below  the  junction,  turns  more 
towards  the  northwest.  Below,  on  our  right,  in  the  angle 
between  the  two,  on  the  east  side  of  tiie  branch  Wady,  is  mb 
convent  called  Beir  Bdftmfin.  This  convent,  like  Deir  Kandbin, 
belongs  to  the  Manmite  patriarch  ;  and  in  it  he  spends  a  part  of 
the  summer.  Around  the  convent  is  a  village,  called  also  Bda- 
mAn.  On  the  north  side  of  the  great  chasm,  and  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  branch  Wady,  is  the  village  of  BliVlha  already 
mentioned.  On  the  same  side,  about  half  an  hour  below 
Bludha,  is  Arbet  Kusheiya.  On  the  west  side  of  the  branch 
Wady,  in  the  angle  op]H)site  Bdaman,  is  Kunweir.  On  the  west 
of  this  branch  Wadv  there  rises  an  elevated  ridsre  of  cultivated, 
land,  which  extends  also  for  some  distance  along  the  left  side  of 
the  great  chasm,  after  its  change  of  direction.  On  the  summit 
of  this  ridge,  neacbr  west  from  Kunweir,  is  the  vilLige  el-Hadith, 
which  now  bore  from  us  W.  N.  W.  about  three  miles  distant. 
Beyond  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  between  ^idith  and  the 
Kadisha,  are  the  villages  of  Kunat  and  Tirza,  which  were  not 
here  in  sight ;  the  latter  being  the  northernmost.'  Midway  on 

<  Tk»T.  in      p.  2S  8q.  Kan6bbl7Tlmto«l-Haditli;  BeiMii  L 

■  SeeteD  pufled  ia  July,  1805,  Grom  p.  I78w 
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the  face  of  the  precipitons  northern  declivity  of  the  chasm  of  the 
Kadisha,  some  distance  below  Arbeh,  and  not  witliin  our  view, 
is  the  convent  Deir  Kanobin,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Maronite 
patriarcli.' — From  the  point  where  we  now  stood,  the  cedars  bore 
doe  eaat  by  compaas. 

Onr  road  now  tamed  more  to  the  southwest,  ascending 
gradually  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  branch  Wady.  At  7.40 
we  passed  through  a  hamlet  reckoned  as  part  of  Bdam^n,  and 
called  Brasit.  Five  minutes  later  the  road  to  Hadith  went  off 
across  the  Wadj,  while  we  kept  on  ascending  southwest.  At 
V.50  the*  village  Tlarat  Beit  Dabtll  was  on  our  right  in  the  head 
of  the  Wady.  We  reached  tlie  top  of  the  ascent  at  8.15  ;  hero 
Hadith  bore  N.  N.  W.  The  position  of  Ehdcii  was  also  pointed 
out,  about  N.  by  E.  but  the  jilace  itself  was  hidden  by  the  fog, 
which  lay  in  patches  all  over  the  mountain. 

For  twenty  minutes  we  now  passed  over  rough  table  land  ; 
and  came  at  SJB5  to  the  biow  of  the  deep  and  wild  chasm  of 
'  Wady  ed-Duweir.  Here  came  in  a  road  nom  el-Hadith.  We 
had  thought  of  passing  around  by  that  village,  which  would 
have  taken  us  at  least  an  hour  longer.  We  had  no^^'  kft  the 
basin  of  the  Kadisha.  The  Duweir  descends  either  to  Nahr  el- 
Asfilr,  or  to  Nahr  el-Jauzeh  at  Batrun  ;  but  to  which,  we  oould 
not  fully  ascertain.  On  our  right  was  bore  seen  the  same  lower 
rocky  desolate  ridge  of  Lebanon,  t]iroii!i;]i  -wliich  wc  had  passed 
up  by  way  of  Wady  Heiriliia.  It  was  here  broken  up  into  sharp, 
rugged,  naked  peaks  and  ridges  ;  through  whicli  the  little  stream 
of  Wady  ed-i)uweir  iiuds  its  way  down.  Between  this  ridge 
and  the  lofty  upper  ridge  lies  the  tract  which  we  were  about  to 
traverse,  high,  broken,  barren,  and  gashed  with  many  chasms. 
Far  in  tiie  B.  S.  W.  we  could  see  bm>re  us  what  seemed  like  a 
battlementod  hill,  directly  in  our  course. 

We  descended  and  crossed  the  brook  cf  Wady  ed-Duweir  at 
8.45  ;  there  was  a  little  tillage  of  grain  on  the  declivities,  but 
no  village  in  sight.  After  a  steep  ascent,  we  came  out  on  the 
top  of  the  southern  side  at  9.05  ;  and  here  trap  appeared  again. 
There  was  now  lor  a  short  distance  a  tract  of  rough  ground  ; 
and  then  we  descended  into  the  deep  Wady  Harisa,  crossing  its 
little  stream  at  9.45.  This  Wady  comes  down  from  the  very 
base  of  the  lofty  ridge  of  Lebanon  ;  there  is  a  little  tillage  in  it 
further  up  ;  and  it  passes  down  by  a  deep  and  rugged  chasm  to 
join  the  stream  of  Batrto.  The  millet  was  here  just  sprouting 
from  the  ground. 

'  This  name  is  the  r.roek  Koiydftiov,  hoforo  ntul  nOcr  tlimi ;  PotNK-ke  IT.  i.  p. 

Lat,  Vanobium^  a  convfut. — TliU  convent  1(»3.    SoeUen,  licisen  1.  p.  1 75.  liurck- 

was  visited  bj  Pococke,  Ssetwii,  and  liirdtpk2L 
Bnrokbwnl^  u  well  m  Iqr  nwny  oCIims 
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Before  us  was  now  a  still  liiglicr  rid^^e,  which  wc  ascended 
gmdiuillv.  At  10.20  we  crosnecl  a  Knmll  Btre^im,  coming  from 
'Ain  el-Beida  a  little  on  our  left,  ami  running  to  Wady  liarisa. 
AVe  stopped  five  minutes  to  reload  a  mule.  Here  again  we  came 
u^xm  sandBtone  ;  and  afterwards  wound  along  the  steep  eastern 
dodivity  of  a  hill  of  loose  trap,  to  the  pass  of  the  ridge  at  11 
o'clock.*  This  was  truly  an  iJpine  pass,  with  patches  of  snow 
aU  around  us.  Our  course  was  here  for  some  distance  south- 
west. We  now  were  on  table  land  again  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  with  the  lofty  ridge  of  Lebanon  immediately  on  our 
left.  Below  us,  on  the  right,  was  the  Wady  TannArin,  just 
here  parallel  to  our  course,  but  soon  turning  west  towards  the 
sea  at  Batnin  ;  a  deej),  wild,  and  rugged  chasm.  On  its  western 
declivity,  near  where  it  turns  west,  and  about  a  mile  distant 
from  us,  were  the  two  villages,  Tanniirin  et-Tahta  and  el-Foka 
(lower  and  uimer)  ;  the  former  bearing  N.  W.  by  W.  and  the 
hitter  W.  N.  W.  Further  down,  just  below  the  turn  of  the 
vall^,  was  seen  the  Maronite  oonvent,  DeirHtlb.' 

The  upper  portion  of  Wady  Tanntltrin  I  suppose  to  be  that 
to  which  we  next  came,  called  Wady  Bushiikh.  It  is  perhaps 
the  deepest  and  most  nigged  of  all  those  we  crossed  ;  and  comes 
from  the  base  of  the  highest  ridge.  We  descended  far,  and  then 
jiassed  to  the  left  ai-oimd  its  head,  some  two  hundred  feet  or 
more  above  the  bottom.  We  were  o])]iosite  the  bottom  at  11.40. 
In  it  is  a  fountain  called  Neba*  cl-'Akub.  Ascending  again  we 
came  out  at  11.50  upon  nigged  table  land,  a  high  jilateau, 
where  camels  were  browsing.    This  is  the  tmct  called  Ard 

Ever  since  we  turned  southwest  at  BdAmlUi,  we  had  been 
gradually  gaining  in  elevation,  and  approaching  closer  to  the 
highest  ridge  of  Lebanon.  So  hig^  wore  we  indeed,  as  to  have 
passed  many  laige  masses  of  snow,  some  above  and  some  below 

our  path.  Fine  views  of  the  sea  and  coast  were  frequently 
])rcscnted.  Ard  'AklAk  is  a  plain  having  quite  an  irregular  sur- 
face ;  in  some  parts  biistling  with  rocks,  in  others  green  with 
l)asture.  Many  basaltic  fragments  are  scattered  over  the  plain. 
It  extends  for  about  two  hours  in  length,  between  Wadv  Bush- 
rikh  and  the  brow  of  the  descent  to  'Akurah.  It  is  quite 
narrow  ;  having  on  the  east  the  highest  range  of  Lebanon,  and 
on  the  west  the  lower  parallel  lidge  of  naked  and  jogged  peaks 
above  described.  This  latter  becomes  higher  south  of  Wady 
Tanniirin,  and  even  more  bristling  and  desolate,  if  possible ;  and 
retains  this  character  as  &r  south  as  to  the  basin  of  the  Nahr 

'  Tliijs  convent  and  the  viiluircs  were       "  Burckliordt  wrouglj-  writer  Lakluk ; 
vi>itc(l  hy  Seetzen  in  1805,  ««w»"ng  frook   p.  2& 
lladitb;  Baiaen  I.  pi  187  iq. 
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el-Kelb.  In  this  part  it  ip  also  of  greater  width  towards  the 
Bca.  Ard  'Akltlk  is  so  high,  that  much  snow  was  KtUl  lying  in 
patches  upon  it,  as  well  as  on  tlie  adjacent  mountain.  The 
melting  of  the  snow  waters  tlie  ground,  and  forms  little  streams 
in  the  plain  ;  and  in  conse<]iience  it  was  now  covered  in  many 
parts  with  green  grass,  aft'ording  line  jtasturage.  There  was 
nowhere  any  cultivation.  There  is  no  Tillage  of  the  name  of 
'Aklf^  A  few  Arabs  were  encamped  here,  to  whom  the  camels 
belonged.  According  to  Barokhardt  they  are  of  the  Arabs 
el-Haib,  who  usually  pass  the  winters  on  the  sea  shore  around 
Jebeil,  Tripoly,  and  Tart<is  ;  though  these  families  sometimes 
descenid  in  winter  only  to  the  villages  of  Tannt!irin  or  'Ak(irah.' 

As  we  came  out  upon  Ard  'Aklfik  we  found  ourselves  ap- 
proaching the  p\Tamidal  hill  already  mentioned,  v.itli  rocks 
])ro)ecting  singularly  around  its  summit,  looking  at  a  distance 
like  the  battlements  of  a  large  fortress.  Other  rocky  points  were 
cm  the  left  of  it.  At  12.35  we  were  at  the  western  base  of  this 
hill.  Snow  lay  in  patches  on  its  sides  ;  and  one  lai^e  mass  was 
directly  in  our  path.  It  was  so  firm,  that  the  loaded  mules 
crossed  it  as  on  a  hard  path.  Half  an  honr  previonsly,  one  of 
our  muleteers  from  Hftsbeiya  had  turned  aside  and  gathered  a 
large  hall  of  snow,  which  he  carried  in  his  arms,  for  the  rarity  of 
the  thing  ;  here  the  raiity  was  gone,  and  he  threw  it  away.  At 
12.45  we  stopped  for  lunch,  stiU  under  the  southwest  flank  of 
the  hill,  with  a  low  ridge  before  us.  The  wind  was  so  cold,  that 
we  sat  down  in  the  sun  ;  and  I  found  an  overcoat  no  burden. 

Just  north  of  the  same  hill  a  path  comes  up  from  Tannurin  ; 
and  crosses  over  the  high  ridge  of  Lebanon  to  Ba'albck.  This 
route  was  followed  by  Dr  De  Forest  in  May  1848,  coming  from 
Tripoly  by  'Amyiln  and  Tannurin.  Half  an  hour  east  of  our  road 
he  lost  si^hfc  of  the  sea  ;  and  then  crossed  a  Wady  descending 
towards  'Aktlrah,  an  hour  and  a  half  distant.  In  half  an  hour 
'  more  he  was  again  upon  the  hi^h  ridge  ;  and  came  in  half  an 
hour  to  a  small  fountain,  'Am  er-Btlmeh.  Fifteen  minutes 
further  he  began  the  proper  descent  of  the  mountain  ;  and  the 
road  broughthim  to  the  northeastern  end  of  the  lake  Yemmoneh.* 

Starting  again  at  1.30,  we  immediately  turned  around  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill  ;  and  ascendinjr  a  little  8.  E.  bv  S.  we  came 
at  once  to  look  down  into  the  great  valley,  in  which  lie  'Aki'lrah 
and  I  lie  sources  of  the  Nahr  Ibrahim  :  havinjj:  the  loftv  luasses 
of  Sunnin  towering  directly  overagainst  us.  Here,  as  we  saw 
afterwards,  we  were  upon  the  sunmiit  of  a  mighty  spur  thrown 
off  southwest  from  the  main  ridge  of  Lebanon,  similar  to  that 
which  shuts  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  cedars  on  the  north.  In 
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liko  inanncr  this  Hjiur  forms  the  nortli western  Ride  of  the  j[:^at 
valley  Iwlow  us.  At  first  it  is  as  high  as  the  main  ridge  itself ;  but 
declines  gradually  towards  the  southwest.  We  were  here  almost 
upon  its  highest  part,  which  is  marked  hy  the  hattlemented  hfll ; 
and  were  yeiy  near  to  the  main  ridge ;  and  this  point  was  proh- 
ahly  the  highest  ihat  we  reached. 

The  great  valley  below  us  is  usually  called  Wady  d-Mu- 
glieiyireh,  from  a  village  in  it  ;  but  might  with  more  propriety 
be  known  as  Wmly  el-'Aki'irah.  It  runs  up  northeast  apparently 
under  tlie  nortliorn  flank  of  Jebel  Sunnin  ;  and  seemed  separated 
from  tiiat  mountain  only  by  what  here  a])j)ean'd  as  a  vast  pro- 
jeclin^  llank  or  terrace.  But  we  afterwards  foiuid,  that  there 
Avere  several  intervening  valleys  and  ritltrcs  ;  among  wliieh  are 
the  Alpine  tract  known  as  Watty  el-13urj,'  and  various  Wadys 
running  up  ahoye  the  main  sources  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb.  As 
here  seen,  the  great  valley  on  this  side  of  Silnnin  seemed  neady 
on  a  level  with  the  Bflk&'a  on  the  other  ode  ;  the  snowy  flanks 
of  Snnnin  being  aljout  equally  exposed  in  both  directions.  But 
in  the  valleys  both  of  'AkCuah  and  Afka  below^  SQnnin  is  xu)- 
where  visible. 

The  descent  to  'Aktrah  was  steep  and  very  long  ;  it  took  ns 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  to  reach  the  village,  at  2.50,  situ- 
ated on  the  northwestern  declivity  of  tlio  valley,  just  above  the 
bottom.  It  lies  in  the  very  head  of  the  great  valley,  looking 
down  its  course  southwest.  This  end  of  the  valley  is  slnit  in  hy 
a  lofty  transverse  wall  of  almost  perpendicular  rock,  a  thousand 
&et  high,  and  extending  northwest  of  the  village  ;  so  that  the 
latter  Ues  nnder  it.  In  the  rear  of  the  viUage  there  is  a  narrow 
deft  in  this  wall  of  rock ;  throu^  which  a  road  leads  up,  and 
continues  over  the  mountain  to  Ba'albek  ;  uniting,  as  I  suppose, 
after  an  hour  and  a  half  or  more,  with  the  track  followed  by  Dr 
De  Forest.*  On  this  road,  an  hour  from  the  village,  the  priest 
said  tliere  were  inscriptions  in  the  Frank  character  ;  meaning 
probably  not  Arabic.^  In  'Aki'irah  itself  there  are  no  ancient 
ruins  ;  hut  the  ])eople  tell  of  there  being  no  fewer  than  forty 
ruined  churches  and  convents  in  the  nei<rhbourinjj  hills.  This 
of  course  must  be  taken  with  much  allowance.  The  inhabitants 
are  Maronites  ;  and  it  was  fonnerly  the  seat  of  a  Maronite 
bishop.*  The  priest  came  to  us,  and  was  very  courteous.  Burck- 
hardt  complains  of  the  inhabitants  as  inhospitable.' 

The  great  Wady  el-Mugheiyirch,  thus  shut  in  at  its  head,  is 
deep,  rugged,  and  rocky  ;  but  every  accessible  spot  of  earth  is 
careftdly  cultivated,  and  is  rich  with  fruit  trees  and  grain.  Half 

'  Bnrrklmrdt  p.  2r>  ?q.  Grcok  innrriptions;  Trav.  in  Syrin,  p.  20S 

'  ik-c  tiie  preceding  [<ago.  *  J.o  (^nioi  Oiicos  Chliil  IIL  9& 

'  Buxckluunlt  alio  hoatd  of  these,  M      *  Tp.  24,  25. 
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■way  up  fi  precipice  on  the  east  of  the  village,  there  was  pointed 
out  to  us  a  Avall  of  loose  stones.  This  was  said  to  enclose  a  field 
of  wheat  on  a  terrace  of  the  high  rock  ;  to  which  they  contrive 
to  get  up  their  cows  and  plough  it.  Indeed,  the  cattle  of  the 
mountains  climb  the  rocks  almost  like  goats.  The  whole  Bcenery 
around  the  village  is  romantic  and  impressive. 

Betting  off  again  from  'Aktkrah  at  3.05,  we  descended  and 
OTOBsed  the  little  biook,  wbich  iflsaeB  fiom  the  deft  in  the  pted- 
pices ;  and  then  kept  along  close  under  the  high  wall  of  rock, 
ahnut  S.  by  E.  At  3.40  we  were  quite  across  the  valley,  in  its 
farther  angle.  Here  is  a  shallow  cavern,  or  recess  in  the  high 
rocky  wall ;  out  of  which,  in  the  rainy  season,  a  torrent  flows. 
Before  it  lies  a  long  flat  stone,  broad  enough  to  form  a  complete 
natural  hritlge,  over  which  the  road  passes.  The  bridge  is  nearly 
or  quite  two  hundred  leet  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley  ;  and, 
at  this  season,  a  large  fountain  gushed  out  on  the  declivity  below 
it,  and  ruHhed  to  the  valley.    It  is  called  Neba'  Ruweis. 

We  now  turned  S.  S.  W.  along  the  foot  of  the  high  and 
steep  ridge,  which  shnts  in  the'  valley  on  its  left  side.  Here  was 
a  formation  of  the  valley,  snch  as  is  often  found,  especially  fur- 
ther south.  From  the  base  of  the  lugh  and  steep  mountains  on 
each  side,  an  undulating  plateau  or  terrace  slopes  down  gradually 
towards  the  middle.  This  is  usually  fertile  and  cultivated,  and 
on  it  are  villages.  In  the  middle  is  the  chasm  of  the  stream. 
Tliis  is  much  lower  ;  sometimes  narrow  and  rugged,  or  again 
much  broader,  witli  tillage  and  villages.  Our  path  was  now 
uj)on  the  southeasteru  ternice.  At  3.50  we  were  o])]»()site  the 
village  of  Mejdel  in  the  lower  valley,  west  of  the  stream,  a  mile 
distant.  The  whole  valley  here  appeared  as  shut  in  by  a  high 
mountain  on  the  northwest ;  that  from  which  we  had  descended. 
The  stream  runs  southwest,  and  in  that  direction  breaks  through 
the  ragged  western  ridge  above  described,  by  a  deep  and  wild 
flOi)p;e.^  The  village  of  el-Mugheiyireh  is  nearly  an  nour  below 
llejdel,  upon  the  mgher  western  terrace. 

•  At  4.45  we  turned  to  the  left  around  the  angle  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  entered  another  laige  and  similar,  though  shorter 
valley,  with  a  stream,  coming  from  the  southeast.  Keeping 
along  upon  the  northern  terrace,  we  came  at  5  o'clock  to  the 
village  el-Muneitirah,  situated  upon  it  near  the  head  of  the  valley  ; 
which  here  also  is  surrounded  by  lofty  precipitous  mountains. 
On  the  opposite  terrace,  the  ^^llage  of  Afka  w-as  in  sight  over- 
against  us,  bearing  W.  S.  W.  Here  at  el-Muneitirah  were  two 
wine-presses  hewn  side  by  side  in  the  rock,  nmch  resembling  the 
one  described  at  Hably  ;  ^  though  less  antique  in  appearance.  I 

1  Sm  tOtun,  pp^  69^  eoa  *  Sm  Own,  pw  187. 
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saw  no  trace  of  vincvarrls  at  jtresoiit  in  the  vicinity.  A  road 
])assc.H  up  from  tlic  head  of  the  aiiipliitheatre  to  the  summit  of 
tlie  high  ridge  north  of  e8-8Qunin  ;  it  then  forks,  one  branch 
deBcending  to  Ba'albek  and  the  other  to  Zahkh.  The  latter  was 
travelled  hy  Lord  Lindsay ;  and  is  apparently  the  same  followed 
by  Burckhardt  from  AfloL'  CoL  Squire,  in  1802,  coming  from 
Jcbeil,  passed  by  this  route  to  Ba'albek.* 

In  the  history  of  the  crusadee,  mention  is  made  of  a  fortress, 
caatrinn^  evidently  in  Lebanon,  caUed  Manethera  ;  and  it  is 
narrated,  that  in  the  summer  of  A.  D.  117G,  the  count  of  Trip<% 
inarched  from  By])his  (Jel»eil)  ])y  way  of  said  fortress  to  Ba'al- 
l)('k,  to  join  the  expedition  made  at  the  same  time  hy  king 
Baldwin  IV.  from  8idon  to  the  Biika'a.^  This  Manethera  was 
<»hviously  el-Muneitirah  ;  which  name  is  now  also  ai>})lied  to  the 
Kurroundiug  district,  Jibbet  cl-Muneitirah.*  We  m»iiced  here 
no  remains  which  struck  us  as  those  of  a  fortress ;  but  the  i>ei  ple 
at  Afka  told  us,  that  on  the  road  leading  up  out  of  the  head  of 
the  valley  and  over  into  the  Bokft'a  there  is  still  a  large  building 
or  castle  in  ruins.'  This  route 'into  the  BQkft'a  Burckhardt 
Bpeaks  of  as  still  much  tmvellcd  by  the  ])eople  of  Kesiawan; 
who  transport  iron  ore  upon  nmles  and  donkeys  from  Shuweir, 
where  there  is  no  wood,  to  the  smelting  furnaces  on  the  eastern 
declivity  of  Lel)anon,  where  there  is  much  oak.* 

Our  j)lan  was  to  visit  the  fountains  in  the  head  of  tlie  valley, 
and  then  pass  on  to  Al  ka  tor  tlic  nij^dit.  But  our  nuiletcers  had 
taken  it  into  their  heads  to  stojt  tnr  the  night  at  Muneitirah  ; 
and  began  to  unload  the  animals.  Our  servants  joined  with 
them  ;  and  the  people  of  the  village  too  supported  them,  dechir- 
ing  tbAt  Afka  was  now  deserted.  We  went  on  notwithstanding. 
Descending  for  a  time  steeply,  we  came  in  fifteen  minutes  (at 
5.30)  to  the  angle  of  the  valley,  where  the  stream  is  formed.  Here, 
as  near  'Akilrah,  there  is  a  recess,  <  »r  shallow  cavern,  of  considcr- 
altle  size,  in  the  northern  wall  of  rock,  about  a  liundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  In  the  back  of  this  recess, 
near  its  top,  is  the  smaller  mouth  of  an  inner  and  deeper  cavern, 
which  sccmi}  to  extend  in  for  some  distance.^    Whether  it  is 


*  Lonl  I.iiiflsay's  L«'tU'rs  ItJi  otliU  p. 
TOO  sq.    Coiiip.  Burrkh.  pp.  2r»~27. 

■''  In  XN'filpolt 's  Tnivi'ls  in  v.irioii'  conn- 
trion  of  the  i:a>t,  pp.  302,  30.{.  Col. 
Stjiiin'  u;is  a«'compauied  l»y  Mc«8r»  Leake 
1111(1  ll.iiuilton.  For  clMunoitirali  he 
writes  Mitrn  His  Kefr  Ll'tar  is  poasibly 
Afka. — I'his  is  the  most  direct  rcmte  m> 
ftwee.i  JoKeil  and  Ba'ulbok. 

•  Will.  Tyr.  21.  11.  Tuch  in  Zcitschr. 
der  nior-.  (Jen.  IV.  pp.  512,  SIS.  Btttor 
Erdk.  XVII.  It  226.  See  above,  p.  S85. 


*  .^c  Bib).  Itos.  edit.  1,  Vol  IIL  App. 
p.  lOfi. 

*  Whcthpr,  howpvor,  this  i:«  uny  thing 
more  than  "U»e  wnull  ruined  tower,"  which 
aooording  to  Burckhardt  gives  name  to  the 
tnict  Watty  rl-Buij,  maj  be  doubtfuL 
Tniv.  pp.  25,  20. 

Hurckhardt,  ]i.  97. 
'  Soi  tzcn  was  told,  tliat  this  cavern  ex- 
tends tor  some  hours  into  the  moumtaiu: 
Relaen  L  p  246. 
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natural  or  artificial  we  could  not  determine  ;  as  we  bad  no  ligbta 
and  no  means  of  climbing  into  it.  From  the  outer  cavern  iasaes 
the  stream  of  a  large  fountain  ;  while  just  west  of  it,  at  the  same 
level,  two  other  smaller  streams  burst  from  the  rock  ;  and  all 
three  rush  down  into  a  basin  some  tifty  feet  below,  on  tlie  de- 
clivity. Across  this  basin  is  tiirown  a  stone  bridge,  over  which 
the  road  passes.  Innnediately  below  the  bridge  are  three  very 
regular  and  beautiful  water-falls  in  succession  ;  so  regidar,  indeed, 
aa  at  once  to  suggest  the  idea  of  their  being,  in  part  at  least,  a 
work  of  art.*  Further  west  another  atieam  cornea  down  from 
the  same  height ;  hnt  joina  the  rest  only  helow  the  falla.  A 
alight  arrangement  might  eaaily,  and  perhapa  once  actually  did, 
cauae  all  theae  atreama  to  iaane  from  the  cavern. 

A  small  ravine  runs  up  southeast  from  the  falls ;  and  down 
this  comes  a  stream.  Across  this  rivulet,  directly  opposite  the 
cavern  and  falls,  on  a  low  bluft'  at  the  end  of  a  ridge,  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  ;  and  from  beneath  these,  at  the  baso 
of  the  bluff,  issues  another  considerable  fountain.  The  walls  of 
the  temple  are  lallen  inwards,  as  if  from  an  earth(iuakc  ;  but  the 
prostration  is  so  complete,  and  the  masses  of  masonry  are  so 
much  torn  and  so  strangely  displaced,  that  it  ia  very  difficult  to 
make  out  the  plan  and  aize  of  the  hidlding.  There  would  aeem 
to  have  been,  mat,  a  large  and  somewhat  irregular  platfonn,  built 
up  apparently  to  secure  a  level  apace  of  sufficient  size.  On  thia 
was  perhaps  a  second  platform,  not  much  laigerthan  the  temple 
itself,  regularly  and  carefully  built,  and  having  a  sort  of  cornice 
or  moulding  alon*x  its  upper  course.  On  this  stood  the  temple  ; 
which  could  hardly  have  been  less  than  a  hundred  feet  in  lenp:tli 
by  fifty  or  more  in  breadth.  The  stones  of  the  whole  structuro 
are  the  common  limestone  of  the  region,  many  of  them  lar<::e, 
and  some  well  iicwn.  A  large  and  fine  column  of  Syenite  granite 
ia  Ijring  near  on  the  declivity  ;  and  another,  apparently  its  com- 
panion, after  being  rudely  chipped  away  to  half  the  rise,  has 
been  removed  to  the  village  of  Afka.  How  these  maaaive  col- 
umna  could  ever  have  been  tranaported  to  this  high  part  of  the 
mountain,  is  to  me  a  mystery.   Except  these  we  saw  no  columns. 

The  wall  of  the  outer  platform  appears  to  have  been  built 
up  in  front  from  the  base  of  the  bluff.  Here,  at  the  northeast 
angle,  a  large  vaulted  passage  runs  up  under  the  ])latfonn  ;  and 
from  this,  apparently,  the  fountain  alxjve  mentioned  once  Howed  ; 
though  it  now  issues  near  by.  Above  this  passage  is  another 
one,  much  smaller,  leading  under  the  ruins  in  the  same  direction. 

*  Sectzcn  regards  the  falls  as  in  part  ar-  Ton  liicbt«r  speaks  of  the  whole  a*  artifi* 

fificial ;  although  the  gtrut-i  of  the  lime-  nn\    p.  107. — Hotli  th^so  trnvollrr<»  men- 

stODO  rock,  he  says,  arc  so  rcgolxir,  aa  to  tiuu  alao  a  small  mill  at  thu  bridgo. 
iMemble  mummj ;  Seiam  I.  p.  246.  0> 
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On  the  western  wall  of  the  lower  passage  Mr  Bamett  of  Da- 
mascus formerly  found  the  fragment  of  a  0  reck  mscriptioil ;  of 

which  there  remained  only  tlie  lettern  UEPAO. 

The  poojile  said,  that  the  fountains  become  nearly  dry  in 
Bumnier.  The  place  is  now  called  Mugharat  Afka^  i.  e.  cavern 
of  Afka. 

In  this  sequestered  recess  we  have  the  mam  source  of  the 
river  Adonis  of  the  ancients,  which  entered  the  sea  goath  of 
Bjblus  (Jeheil);*  now  and  since  the  middle  ages  known  as  the 
Nahr  Ibmhim.*  Here  too  was  the  scene  of  the  ancient  fable  of 
heathen  mythology  respecting  Venus  and  Adonis  ;  and  how  the 
latter  bdng  torn  in  pieces  by  a  wild  boar,  his  blood  at  certain 
seasons  was  held  to  tinge  the  current  of  the  river.'  Byblus  was 
devoted  to  the  worship  (»f  Adonis  ;  *  while  on  the  mountain,  at 
Aphrcn  (Aflca),  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Venus.*  The  ruins 
just  dcKCribed  are  obviouBly  those  of  this  temple. 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  tcnii)le  of  Venus  at  Apheca  is  the 
account  of  its  destruction  under  the  emperor  Constantine.  Ac- 
cording to  Eusebius,  it  was  situat^id  in  the  higher  parts  of  Leb- 
anon ;  and  had  been  a  school  of  wickedness,  for  all  the  licentions 
and  impure.*  Here  were  practised  all  the  enormities  and  guilt 
of  prostitution,  both  male  and  female.  The  emperor  judged 
such  a  temple  to  be  unworthy  of  the  light  of  the  sun  ;  and  gave 
orders  for  its  utter  overthrow,  with  all  its  wealth  of  offerings. 
This  order  was  executed.  A  century  later  Sozomen  narrates  the 
same  event.^  The  temple  was  at  Apheca  on  LcbaTion  and  on 
the  river  Adonis.  But  a  legendary  tradition  was  ahead y  at  work. 
According  to  this  writer,  on  a  certain  day  and  at  a  certain  invo- 
cation, tire  descended  from  tlie  top  of  Lebanon,  like  a  star,  and 
sank  in  the  adjacent  river.  They  called  this  fire  Urania,  a  name 
they  gave  to  Venus.  In  the  same  century,  though  apparently 
later,  the  like  tradition,  as  given  by  Zosimus,  had  become  stHl 
further  expanded.  He  relates,  that  Apheca  lay  midway  between 
Heliopolis  and  Byblus ;  *  that  in  it  was  a  temple  of  Tenus 

*  SMo  IS.  9.  10.  pw  75S,  diti  pm^  Aaonb  is  the  H«linw  Thamniis,  Ei.  8^ 


[Bi/3A.o>']  *'A8«»'ii  -Koraiiis,    Plin.  H.    See  Cosen.  Thesaur.  p.  ir.07. 

H.  N.  5.  17  T.  20,   "flumen  Ljroos:  ^  The  ancieate  mterprt>ted  the  name  rh 

Palabjrbloi :  flmtMn  Adonk**  "A^o  from  the  Heb.  pB«  to  MU,  to  a«- 

'  Edrisi  par  Jaubert  I,  p.  356.  hniee  ;  Rnd  referred  it  to  the  first  or  lost 

*  Lxician  de  SjTia  Dea  §§  C-8.  Movers  embrnces  of  Veims  and  Adouis.  EtA-nu'l. 

die  rhonizier  I.  p.  I'.U  eq. — MaundroU  Ma;;,  art.  " A<pa.Ka.     Movers  ThOu,  I.  p. 

•aw  the  river  "stained  to  a  ■prptising  red-  1U2. 

noss,"  in  March  ;  which  he  supposed  to  be  '  Euseb.  Vita  Const.  3.  r»r>,  Iv  i-Kptiipfiat 

occasioned  by  "a  sort  of  minium,  or  rod  fi4fnt  rov  Aifidyov  iv  'A(piKois  ISpu/ifVov 

earth,  wa.shed  into  the  river  by  the  Tiokooe  «XaA4  viy      affn}  KaKorpylas  xaaw  i^oKir 


of  the  r:iin March  17th      I  am  not  trroir,  ktK.     S<^e  also  Kufnib.  de 

aware  that  tliis  discolorutiuii  has  ever  been  Const  c.  8.    Comp.  above,  p.  522. 

further  invcstif^ted  ^  Sozom.  H.  K  1.  5. 

*  Strabo  16.  2.  18.  p.  7''.  v  f^^y  oZy  '  Zosinms  Hist.  \.  00^  fUswv'HkUVuiJiif 

Bvfi\os  .  .  .  l*^  icTi  rou  'ASwytSaf.—  T<  Koi  Bvfikov. 
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Aplialdtis  ;  and  near  it  a  lake/  aronnd  which  fires  hurst  forth. 
The  water  of  tins  lake  had  the  wonderful  property,  that  all  gifts 
and  offerings  acceptable  to  the  goddess,  even  the  lightest,  as 
sSOte,  would  sink  in  it ;  while  those  not  aooeptahle,  even  the 

heaviest,  as  gold  and  silver,  would  swim  upon  the  surface. 

This  mention  of  a  lake  has  led  to  the  idea,  that  there  may- 
have  been  some  connection  between  tlie  teni])le  at  A]ihcca,  and 
the  lake  Limuu  or  Yemmoneh,  the  only  one  on  Lebanon."  But 
this  is  next  to  impossible ;  for  the  lake  was  near  the  temple  ; 
while  Yemmoneh  is  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountain, 
several  hours  distant,  with  the  lofty  upper  ridge  of  Lebanon 
between.  It  seems  tliere&ie  more  probable,  that  the  account  of 
Zoeimus  was  fbunded  on  a  nascent  popular  legend,  in  which  the 
river  of  Sozomen  had  now  become  a  lake  ;  just  as  the  star-like 
fire  descending  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  had  now  become 
fire  bursting  out  aroimd  the  lake.  Further  than  this,  the  his- 
torian has  also  interwoven  a  popular  legend,  already  mentioned 
by  Seneca  in  the  first  century,  of  a  lake  in  Syria,  in  which  heavy 
articles,  as  bricks,  would  not  sink.^  If,  however,  we  still  choose 
to  insist  u])on  an  actual  lake  near  the  temple,  there  may  indeed 
have  been  an  artificial  reservoir,  formed  either  above  the  cascades, 
where  there  is  still  a  basin,  or  below  them.* 

This  fomitain  and  temple  have  been  brought  again  into  notice 
only  within  the  present  century.  CoL  Squire  passed  this  way  in 
1802,  but  makeis  no  allusion  to  either.'  Seetzen  was  here  in 
1805  ;  he  describes  the  cavern  and  the  cascades,  and  mentions 
the  ruins ;  assuming  apparently  the  identity  of  Af  ka  and 
Apheca.*  Burckhardt  followed  in  1810  ;  he  merely  speaks  of 
"  a  sprinfj:/'  but  saw  no  ruins,  though  he  afterwards  heard  of 
them/  In  1815  O.  von  Ricliter  passed  this  way,  and  has  given 
a  brief  but  graphic  description  of  the  fountains  and  ruins.'  bincc 
that  time  the  ])lace  has  been  visited  by  many  travellers. 

We  stopped  long  in  this  romantic  spot  ;  and  then  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  brought  us  westwards  to  the  village  of  Afka.  It  is 
situated  on  the  upper  temee,  on  the  brink  of  the  chasm  of  the 
stream,  overa^ainst  el-Munffltiiah ;  which  here  bore  E.  N.  £. 
Around  the  village  aie  groves  of  the  laigest  and  noblest  walnut 
trees  we  had  yet  met  with.  Our  tent  was  pitched  on  the  highest 
ground  in  the  \illage,  a  hill ;  where  too  is  set  up  the  Syenite 
column  brought  fimm  the  ruined  temple.   We  were  here  in  foil 

*  Zodm.  iUd.  tvfrov  fdiuni  ri*      *  See  genr.  Ritter  XVIT.  p.  801  sq. 
ierhf  UtA.  •  See  above,  p.  no 4. 

*  See  above,  p.  648.  *  Seetuu,  ReiMn  I.  pp.  245,  246. 

*  Seneca  Qwrat  Nat.  8.  26,  "  Eata^hne  *  Bnidttaardt  p.  25,  also  p.  209.  Bunk- 
in  Syriu  8ta)^niini,  in  i^un  natunt  latcn's,  Iianlt  pftssf<l  fnnn  Afka  ovt-r  the  moiWlliiin 
et  meigi  projecta  non  poeionL  licet  gravia  to  Zahleh ;  eee  above,  p.  U04. 

rfnt."  •  a  V.  Riohter,  pp.  106^  107. 
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view  of  the  cavern  an<l  water-falls  ;  and  from  tluH  ]>oint,  the 
chasm,  the  river,  the  ca.scades,  the  hriilge,  the  fountains,  tlif 
cavern,  the  ruins,  and  the  steej)  and  lofty  mountains  rising  alnne 
them  all,  combined  to  form  a  glorious  jtieture.  We  were  again 
in  a  magnificeut  amphitheatre  ;  not  so  lolty,  uor  so  regular,  nor 
60  desolate,  nor  so  Tast,  as  at  the  cedars  ;  bat  full  of  grandeur 
and  verdnre  and  beauty.  The  monntains  around  rise  perhaps 
two  thousand  feet  above  it ;  while  those  above  the  cedi&rs  are 
three  thousand  feet.  The  bottom  here  b  more  broken  ;  bat  is 
cultivated,  rich,  and  fertile.  There  it  no  spot  in  all  my  wander- 
ings, on  which  memor}'  lingers  with  greater  delight,  than  on  the 
aequestored  retreat  and  exceeding  loveliness  of  Af  ka. 

Both  Scetzen  and  0.  von  Richter  also  speak  of  the  surpass- 
ing beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery.' 

The  peo}»le  of  el-Muneitirah  had  (^ndeavoured  to  ])revent  our 
proceeding  lurther,  by  telling  us  that  Af  ka  was  deserted.  We 
found  people  enough  there,  however  ;  though  they  said  they  had 
returned  only  a  few  days  before.  They  are  Met&wileh ;  and  had 
fled  from  their  homes,  some  weeks  ago,  on  account  of  the  con- 
scription. With  their  women  and  children  they  had  betaken 
themselves  to  the  wildest  parts  of  the  mountain  ;  carrying  with 
them  only  flour,  and  living  there  on  bread  and  water. 

W^e  heard  here  of  ruins  with  columns  in  the  valley  towards 
'Akurah,  below  Mejdel  ;  and  also  of  a  large  building  or  castle  on 
the  way  leading  u])  ))ac'k  of  the  fountains  to  the  Buka'a."^ 

Friday,  June  IS/A,  Just  west  of  Afka  a  spur  runs  out 
from  the  southern  mountain  across  the  terrace  (juitc  to  the  brink 
of  the  chasm  of  the  stream.  It  is  connected  with  the  mountain 
by  a  low  saddle  ;  and  spreads  out  on  the  top  to  a  tract  of  culti- 
vated table  land  contaming  many  acres.  On  this  tract,  it  was 
eaid,  were  the  ruins  of  another  temple,  which  we  concluded  to 
visit. 

We  took  a  guide  from  Afka ;  and  setting  off  at  6.30,  climbed 
the  eastern  accHvity  of  this  spur  by  a  sharp  and  rough  ascent  on 
the  right  of  our  proper  road,  which  passes  up  southwest  over  the 
saddle.  Keeping  on  west  across  the  table  land,  we  came  at  7.10 
to  its  western  brow,  and  to  the  ruins,  which  are  called  cz-Zawa- 
rib.  They  are  apparently  the  remains  of  two  structures,  both 
very  rudo.  One  of  them  may  have  been  a  temple,  fronting 
towards  the  west,  and  looking  down  the  great  gorge  by  which 
th§  river  breakB  its  way  through  tiie  lower  rocky  range.  Of  the 
other  building  we  could  make  nothing.   There  are  no  columns. 

We  were  however  rewarded  for  our  detour  by  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  great  badn  formed  by  the  two  valleys  from  Aktirah 

*  SeetMn  m  Zaoh*i  Hon.  Conr.  Xm.  p.      *  See  above,  p.  G04. 
MOl  0.  TOO  Riehter  pi  106*^ 
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and  Afka,  which  were  fully  in  sight ;  and  of  the  wild  gorge 
beyond  the  basin  running  down  west.  Here  the  formation 
'  already  referred  to  was  very  distinct,  viz.  the  chasms  of  the  streams 
below,  with  several  villages  along  them  ;  and  then  the  higher 
terraces  on  each  side,  between  these  chasms  and  the  mountains. 
The  valley  from  'Akt^iah  is  Wady  el-Mugheiyireh ;  that  from 
Afka  and  Muneitiiah  is  eaJled  Wady  el-Moneitiiali ;  and  this 
last  name  is  applied  also  to  the  whole  valley  below  the  junction. 
This  however  is  merely  a  local  appellation,  for  it  is  there 
strictly  the  valley  of  the  Nahr  Ibrahim  ;  and  the  name  Wady  el- 
Muneitirah  would  properly  belong  only  to  the  branch  valley  from 
that  place.  On  the  terrace  below  us  on  the  south  of  the  stream, 
was  the  little  village  Luseh,  bearing  northwest,  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant ;  and  north  of  the  Wady  and  somewhat  further  down^  was 
Kartaba.* 

From  this  spot  we  turned  back,  and  went  E.  S.  E.  for  ten 
minutes,  to  a  mound  on  the  southern  brow  of  the  same  table 
land,  cdled  Dhuhtir  el-Hawa.  Here  the  guide  had  told  us  of 
ruins ;  but  they  proved  to  be  merely  a  few  rude  stones.  We 
now  at  7.35  turned  our  course  W.  8.  W.  and  descending  from 
the  table  land  jomcd  the  road  and  our  mules  at  7.45.  Our 
path  continued  in  the  same  direction,  high  along  the  flank  of  tha 
mountain  on  our  left,  and  also  high  above  Laseh.  Indeed  we 
seemed  here  to  be  on  a  second  higher  and  narrower  terrace.  Wo 
kept  on  ascending  very  gradually  ;  and  the  road  was  said  to  lead 
to  'Ain  el-Hadid.  After  about  an  hour,  at  8.50,  we  quite  un- 
expectedly turned  short  off,  and  began  to  ascend  the  liigh  and 
▼ery  steep  ridge  on  our  left.  About  half  an  hour  west,  we  could 
see  a  village  on  the  south  side  of  Nahr  Ibrahim,  called  *Amhftz. 
The  ascent  was  long  and  wearisome,  but  not  particidarly  diffi- 
cult. It  took  us  fifty  minutes,  till  9.40,  to  reach  the  top.  Here 
we  were  nearly  as  high  as  on  the  ridge  of  yesterday  between  Ard 
'Aklak  and'AkOrah;  snow  was  lying  around  us;  and  JebeL 
Bnnnin  was  now  towering  in  mt^jes^  duectly  overagdiist  us,  and 
apparently  quite  near. 

Immediately  before  and  below  us  was  a  long,  deep,  and 
tolerably  even  valley,  called  Wady  Shebnlh,  belonging  to  the 
basin  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb,  and  running  up  still  some  distance 
on  our  left.  We  immediately  began  to  descend  into  it  along  a 
steep  ravine,  and  reached  the  bottom  at  10  o'clock.  The  water- 
bed  was  now  dry.  We  followed  it  down,  southwest,  fi>r  half  an 
hour ;  when  it  opened  into  the  irregular  and  uneven  basin  of  the 
Nahr  el-Kelb  ;  here  it  sweeps  round  to  the  west  and  goes  to  form 
the  northern  branch  of  that  river.   The  basin  is  interacted  by 

^  For  tbM  two  viOieMieealBoSf  ctzon^fiainaLiip.  248^244 
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two  other  streams  from  the  two  hirgc  fountains  Neba'  el-'Aflal 
and  Neba'  el-Ltbeu,  with  high  plateaus  or  terraces  along  the 
sides  of  each.  At  10.35  the  yillage  of  Mdriiba  was  about  two 
miles  weet  of  lu,  on  the  high  terrace  north  of  thjo  stream.  We 
here  turned  southeast^  along  the  same  plateau,  into  an  angle  or 
no<»k  of  the  mountain ;  and  came  at  11  o'clock  to  Neba'  cl-'Asal 
(Honey  foimtain)^  one  of  the  main  souioes  of  this  branch  of  the 
Kelb. 

Tin's  is  a  considerable  fountain  of  very  cold  water,  bursting 
forth  under  the  very  base  ot  the  higli  ridge,  which  here  runs  off 
southwest.  The  stream  foams  and  rushes  along  its  channel  with 
a  very  rapid  descent.  The  other  great  fountain,  Neba'  el-Leben 
(Milk  fountain),  issues  from  the  foot  of  the  same  ridge,  about 
forty  minutes  ftirther  southwest ;  there  being  between  them  a 
low  spur  or  plateau  running  out  from  the  mountain.  The 
streams  from  the  two  fountains  unite  below  ;  that  from  Neba' 
el-Leben  forming  just  above  the  junction  a  high  and  noble  cas- 
cade, leaping  over  an  elevated  hdge  of  rock.  The  united  stream 
then  runs  into  the  continuation  of  Wady  Shel)r(lh,  nearly  0]>po- 
sitc  to  Meirul)a  ;  and  tlms  is  formed  the  Nahr  es-iSalib,  the 
northern  branch  of  the  Nahr  el-iieib.  We  crossed  this  branch 
further  on. 

The  scenery  of  this  basin  is  wild,  rocky,  and  desolate  ;  with 
little  of  cultivation,  and  at  this  season  no  verdure.  There  are 
here  few  of  tiie  elements  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  which  exist  in 
such  profosion  at  Afka  and  the  cedars.  The  mountun  ridges 
which  immediately  surround  the  basin,  are  less  elevated  and 
comparatively  tame. 

Leaving  Neba*  el-'Asal  at  11.10,  we  went  on  about  west ; 
and  ascending  to  the  intervening  plateau,  came  at  11.40  to  the 
chasm  of  the  stream  from  Nel)a'  el-Lel)en.  This  chasm  is 
spanned  by  the  fiimous  natural  bridge  ;  which,  if  found  elsewhere, 
and  by  itself,  would  excite  astonishment  as  one  of  nature's 
wonders  ;  but  here,  amid  tlie  vastuess  of  the  surrounding  miig- 
nilicence,  it  makes  com^jaratively  but  a  feeble  impression.  The 
traveller,  if  not  upon  the  watch,  might  easily  pass  along  the 
road  and  cross  the  bridge,  without  becoming  aware  of  its  exist- 
ence. It  is  called  Jisr  el-Hajr  (Stone  bridge),  or  sometimes  Jisr 
el-Bughrilch.  A  road  from  Zahleh  crosses  it,  leading  to  various 
parts  of  the  coast ;  and  the  road  which  we  follow tnl  i  rom  the 
bridge  to  the  mouth  of  Nahr  el-Kelb,  was  tcqt  direct  and  much 
travelled. 

The  fountain  Neba'  el-Leben  is  a  quarter  of  an  hour  higher 
up,  under  the  very  base  of  the  ridge  in  the  southeast.  Like  tho 
other  fountain,  it  Itursts  forth  at  once  from  under  the  naked  rock, 
without  any  accompaniuicnt  of  trees  or  verdure.    A  large  and 
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foaming  stream  comes  rushing  down  from  it ;  the  channel  of 
wliicli  is  crossed  in  several  jdaces  by  ridges  and  lodi^os  of  rock, 
through  which  the  stream  has  worn  its  way  in  a  cliasin  of  fiiii- 
tastic  features.  Just  a})ovo  the  bridge,  one  sucli  knlge  is  cut 
througli  by  a  very  narrow  chasm  with  perjK'udicular  walls. 
Then  follows  a  ledge  of  very  considerable  breadth ;  the  lower  or 
northwest  part  of  which  is  cut  sway  by  the  stream,  as  if  regu- 
larly chiseled  into  almost  arobitectaial  fiynns,  of  columns,  pilas- 
ters, buttresses,  battlements,  and  the  bke.  Over  the  upper  or 
souUiwestem  part,  the  natural  bridge  remains,  spanning  the  gulf 
below.  Looking  at  it  from  the  south,  the  bridge  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  lofty  and  tolerably  regular  circular  arch,  of  not 
less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  span,  as  we  judged  ; 
and  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  above  the  stream.  Tlio 
breadth  of  the  bridge  (or  roadway)  in  the  narrowest  part  is 
about  one  hundred  feet ;  in  some  places  it  is  Itroader.  The 
thickness  of  the  rock  above  the  arch  is  about  thirty  feet.  On 
the  north  side  the  chasm  is  nanower,  being  about  serentj-flye 
^t.  The  arch  does  not  extend  through  under  the  whole 
bridge ;  but  on  the  north  the  roof  is  angular  in  the  middle. 
Then  follow,  below  the  bridge,  the  architectural  fonns  along  the 
chasm,  not  unlike  a  street  of  mighty  ruins. '  The  elevation  of  the 
bridge  above  the  sea  is  given  by  Wildenbruch  at  4926  Paris  . 
feet;  wliich  is  higher  than  Eliden.* 

At  this  season  a  large  stream  was  foaming  and  dashing 
imj)etuously  under  the  bridge.  Yet  a  canal  of  good  size  is 
carried  oft*  from  the  fountain  westwards  for  miles,  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigation.  Mr  liobsou,  my  companion,  had  been 
here  in  Septeml^r,  1846  ;  and  at  that  time  the  finmtain  was 
small ;  the  water  being  sJl  taken  off  by  canals,  and  the  bed  of 
the  stream  beneath  the  bridge  quite  dry. 

We  had  now  completed  our  visit  to  the  sources  of  the  north- 
em  branch  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  ;  and  would  gladly  have  contiu- 
ued  our  journey  to  the  main  source  of  the  southern  branch,  high 
up  under  the  southwestern  parts  of  Jebel  Sunnin,  above  Biskinta. 
But  we  f  >uiul,  that  we  could  not  well  accomj)lish  this  o}>ject  and 
reach  Bi  init  the  next  day.  We  therefore  set  our  tacea  at  once 
towards  the  latter  city. 

Leaving  the  natural  bridge  at  12.15,  on  a  course  W.  S.  W. 
we  almost  immediately  crossed  the  low  ridge,  which  separates 
the  great  basin  of  the  Nahr  es-Salib  from  a  smaller  and  shalbw 

*  The  nambers  j^ivon  in  the  text  are  not  p.  3  :  Span  of  the  nrcli,  U'l.'l  tV<<t.  Llev«- 

meaaarcments ;  bat  c^tiinntes  m:ule  on  tho  tion  above  the  stream,  70  to  SO  ft^et. 

spot,  nii'l  in  whidi  Wb  Mr  liob.'wu  and  Witlth  on  top  (romlway)  120  to  160  fiwk 

uivsi'lf  agreed. — The  following  are  Mr  ThickueM  uburo  the  arch,  30. 

Thomson's  earlier  meaturemfntt,  as  pab-  *  W.  IL  ThoOMIl  in  IHblM.  S«e.  L  «b 
liahcd  bj  him  in  tlM  Biblioth.  Sm^  1S48 
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Tallcy  running  Bonthwest  to  the  southern  hranch  of  Nahr  el- 
Kelh,  or  Do<^  river,  A  larp^  canal  from  Neba'  el-Lel)cn  is 
carried  across  this  water-shetl  iiir  to  the  W.  S.  W.  along  the 
Boutheasteru  side  of  the  gentle  declivity  and  near  its  top.  Oar 
road  continued  for  miles  along  the  oonrw  of  this  canaly  some- 
times  on  one  side  and  sometimes  on  the  other.  After  descending 
gradually  far  some  time,  we  struck  across  the  fi<'lcls  on  our  li^t, 
by  a  short  cut,  to  reach  the  ruins  of  Fukra.  We  came  first,  at 
12.40,  to  the  northemmoBt,  the  remains  cf  an  ancient  square 
tower  standing  on  the  very  water-shed,  and  looking  down,  on  the 
one  side,  into  the  deep  gulf  of  the  Salib  ;  and  on  the  other,  into 
tlic  oj)en  valley  in  which  we  n<nv  were.  It  is  coiunionly  8ix)ken 
ot  as  "  the  castle."  '  The  to[)  is  gone,  and  a  portion  of  tlie 
sides  fallen  down.  It  was  built  with  great  solidity  ;  some  of  the 
Stones  are  five  or  six  feet  long.  The  entrance  is  from  the  east, 
and  leads  to  narrow  passages  within.  There  is  a  narrow  spiral 
staircase  leading  to  an  upper  story ;  and  also  to  a  small  square 
chamher  in  the  middle  of  the  building,  covered  with  hewn  stones. 
There  is  nothing  vaulted  ;  and  the  staircase  also  is  ceiled  with 
laige  stones.    The  whole  is  without  mortar. 

On  the  stone  over  the  doorway  is  the  frap^ment  of  a  Greek 
inscription,  containing  the  name  of  the  eiii})eror  Tibt'iius  tUau- 
dius.  On  one  of  the  large  stones  in  front,  at  the  northeast  i  nr- 
ner,  is  another  inscrij)tion  in  large  Greek  letters,  coarsely  cut  j 
but  we  could  make  nothing  of  it.' 

The  construction  of  this  tower  seems  to  exhibit  no  reference 
to  military  purposes ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  Seetzen 
in  regarding  it  as  a  septdchral  monument  Near  by  it  is  a  well, 
walled  up  with  hewn  stones. 

Just  east  of  the  tower  is  a  heap  of  ruins,  apparently  those 
of  a  small  temple.  Some  of  the  stones  are  carved,  as  if  once 
belonging  to  cornices,  or  pedestals,  or  the  capitals  of  pilasters. 
A  few  nxls  south  of  these  remains,  are  several  large  sculptured 
stones,  lyinf]^  by  themselves. 

The  principal  remains  are  those  of  a  large  temple,  five 
minutes  south  of  the  tower.  Just  west  of  the  tower,  near  the 
top  of  the  water-shed,  begins  a  singular  tract  of  the  usual  lime- 
stone rocks,  which  runs  down  B.  8.  B.  heyond  the  road  we  had 
left.  This  tract  is  some  ten  or  twelve  rods  wide.  The  singu- 
larity is^  that  the  strata  are  perpendicular,  and  have  been  worn 

'  Seetzen  heard  for  it  tho  name  el-Kob-  Claodios ;  thongb  deaeoiofl  onderstands 

beh ;  Raiaen  I.  p.  248  aq.  Ttbrnrhu;  Me  Gwimi  Ihaer.  Orm.  Voi 

*  These  inscriptions   were   copied  by  III.  Par.  26,  pp.  240,  241,  Nos.  4,'2r>, 

Seetzen,  lUs'iaen  I.  pp.  248,  249 ;  hy  O.  T.  4626.   Geaen.  NotM  on  Baidchardt,  L  pw 

lUchter,  pp.  558,  554 ;  and  tlM  Uct  by  Mr  ft8ft.^Noitliinig  fitfthar  hat  bMa  made  <mt 

Thomson,  Biblioth.  Sac.  ld4H,  p.  3.    The  In  ^tiNT  iuo^tioo. 
emperor  referred  to  is  suppoMsed  to  be 
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away  by  time  and  weather,  so  as  to  present  vanoas  Ibms  of 
oolumnBy  needles,  blocks,  and  ridges,  sepaiated  by  narrow  defibs, 
chaams,  passages,  little  chambers,  and  recesses  ;  the  whole  risinj^ 
up  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  or  more,  and  all  exceedingly  wild 
and  m^ed.  It  reminded  me  of  the  celebrated  labyrinth  of 
Adersbach  hi  eastern  Bohemia  ;  though  in  miniature.  The 
stream  of  water  from  Neba'  el-Leben  strikes  the  eastern  wall  of 
this  tract ;  and  finds  its  way  through  some  cleft,  so  as  still  to 
flow  on  westwards  beyond  it.  On  tne  eastern  side,  tbe  rocln  were 
out  away  fi>r  a  space  large  enough  for  tbe  temple  and  a  portion 
of  its  court.  The  walls  3t  rock  thus  formed,  serred  towards  tbe 
front  as  sides  of  the  court ;  but  the  remaining  part  of  the  court, 
further  east,  was  built  out  with  walls  of  a  yellowish  cdoured 
limestone,  with  an  entrance  in  front  by  a  portico  of  many  col- 
umns, all  from  the  same  kind  of  stone.  Indeed,  the  whole  front 
of  the  court  seems  to  have  been  highly  ornamented.  The  l)ody  of 
the  temi>le  stood  further  back,  among  the  rocks  ;  and  on  a  terrace 
higher  than  the  court.  It  was  built  of  the  same  yellowi.sh  lime- 
stone.^ The  stones  are  large,  and  were  laid  up  without  cement. 
The  noble  portico  on  the  eastern  front  was  composed  (Neither 
four  or  six  large  columns  of  rose-coloured  limestone,  three  feet 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  with  Corinthian  capitals.  From  long 
exposure  these  columns  now  appear  blue  on  the  outside.  The 
temple  we  judged  to  have  been  not  less  than  one  hundred  feet 
long  by  fifty  feet  broad.  But  so  entire  is  the  prostration  and 
confusion,  that  accuracy  is  out  of  the  question.' 

A  few  rods  east  of  the  temple,  in  the  open  field,  is  a  small 
and  singular  enclosure  of  very  large  hewn  stones ;  as  to  which  I 
could  come  to  no  other  conclusion,  than  that  it  had  once  been 
a  tomb.  It  is  only  fourteen  feet  square  on  the  outside,  without 
a  roof,  and  having  an  entrance  on  the  south  side.  The  stones 
of  the  waUs  are  from  two  to  three  feet  thick.  One  stone  is 
thirteen  feet  long,  three  feet  broad,  and  twenty-two  inches  thick. 
Another  one  is  not  so  long  ;  but  is  feur  and  a  half  feet  thick. 
There  is  no  ornament  of  any  kind. 

There  are  two  other  enclosures  of  walls,  or  rather  of  founda- 
tions ;  of  which  we  could  make  nothing  definitely.  One  of  thim 
is  half  way  between  the  tower  and  the  temple.  The  other  is 
south  of  the  temple,  and  beyond  the  road  ;  indeed,  we  saw  it 
only  after  we  had  returned  to  the  road.    South  of  the  temple, 

*  SMtMi  qmilEi  of      tlom  m  '*«!ns  *  11  Qvf  gh«t       ftOowing  dimcn- 

Art  nmbrabrauner  (Kalkfelsen),  wolchd  dbns  of  the  temple  in  Paris  feet :  Length 

wait  weDiger  fest,  aber  leiohter  zu  bQ«r-  96 ;  Breadth  43 :  Stones  8  bjr  2| ;  Tiie 

beiten  ist;"  R«iMn  L  p.  dia  11  Gi^*  oonit^  116  Aet  laog  kjr  tS  wkb.  Smt 

calls  it  "  a  yeUowish  Modcloiw  x*  Bitter  Ritttr  L  «.  pi  519. 
Erdk.  XVII.  p.  520. 
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and  along  ibe  road,  are  also  the  indefinite  remains  of  a  foimer 

town  of  considerable  extent. 

Seetzen  was  the  first  traveller  to  visit  these  ruins  in  modem 
times  ;  and  many  others  have  since  passed  this  way.' 

Settinj^  oir  frum  the  niins  at  2.30,  we  returned  at  once  to  the 
road,  which  was  near  by.  It  passes  on  through  a  gaj)  in  tlie 
tract  of  limestone  rocks  ;  the  same  formation  being  seen  also  on 
the  left  of  tbe  load.  We  foUowed  again  the  canal  from  Neba' 
el-Leben  ;  which  keeps  along  high  up  on  the  right  hand  slope. 
In  two  places  we  came  upon  low  spots  m  the  ridgfr;  and 
at  both  the  canal  is  divided ;  the  water  being  carried  along  on 
both  sides  of  the  ridge,  several  hundred  feet  above  the  valleys  on 
each  side.  The  Salib  was  now  tlowing  alonjx  its  deep  cndf  nearly 
parallel  to  our  course.  The  road  seemed  much  travelled  ;  the 
direction  varied  between  W.  S.  W.  and  W.  bv  S.  all  the  wav  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Dog  river.  At  3.30  we  came  to  the  l)eginning 
of  the  very  extended  and  straggling  village  of  Mezra'ah,  which 
stretches  along  the  road  for  two  miles  or  more.  At  4  o'clock  a 
village  and  convent  were  on  oar  left,  beyond  the  broad  valley,  a 
mile  and  a  half  distant ;  bat  I  did  not  learn  the  name.  The 
whole  valley  on  our  left  and  along  our  road  was  under  cultivation, 
with  many  orchards  of  mulberry  trees.  The  heights  of  SOnnln 
were  still  ever  in  view,  towering  majestically ;  but  we  were  rap- 
idly leaving  them  behind  us. 

At  4.1.5  we  turned  short  to  the  rii;lit,  through  another  part 
of  the  village  of  Mezra'ah  ;  and  cro.ssing  over  the  low  water- 
shed, soon  began  to  (Ifscend  into  the  very  steep,  wild,  and  deep 
gulf  of  the  Nahr  cs-Salib.  This  descent  was  a  very  formidable 
one  ;  being  by  far  the  steepest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  longest, 
that  we  had  yet  enooantered.  The  path,  bad  in  itself,  conducted 
us  down  by  short  sigzags ;  and  it  needed  but  litlle,  at  every 
turn,  to  throw  us  heacUong  down  the  declivity.  We  oame, 
however,  safely  to  the  bottom  at  4.55  ;  and  looking  back  on  our 
road,  it  seemed  fit  only  for  goats  and  gazelles.  The  river  is  heie 
of  considerahlo  size ;  and  lias  a  m]>i(l  descent  and  a  very  rocky 
bottom,  over  which  it  rolls  loudlv  murnuirinpr  and  white  with 
foam.  The  valley  is  very  narrow  ;  the  sides  steep  and  often 
precipitous,  very  high,  and  mostly  clothed  with  shrubs  of  stunted 
oak.  The  margin  of  the  stream  is  fringed  with  pojdars  and 
plane  trees.  For  the  most  part,  there  is  room  at  the  bottom  only 
for  the  bed  of  the  stream ;  but  where  the  bottom  is  a  little 
wider,  it  is  carefully  cultivated,  and  is  here  and  there  occupied 
by  a  house.  The  whole  chasm  reminded  me  much  of  the  gorge 
of  the  Lit&ny  between  BaighOz  and  BelAt ;  but  it  ia  wilder  and 

I  Scctzcn,  Reisen  L  p.  24S  sq.  O.  T.  In  BiMioth.  Sae.l848,p.&  Bitter  XVIL 
Bichter,  pp.  101, 102.   W.  M.  Thomion   pp^  613-620. 
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deeper  ;  the  sides  here  beinor  from  twelve  hundred  to  fifteen 
hundred  feet  hi^di  ;  in  some  parts  certamly  not  le6S  than  the 
latter  number.    The  stream  also  is  larjijer.' 

We  stopped  tor  five  minutes  at  the  bridge.  ITere  are  narrow 
patches  of  tillage  on  terraces  ;  and  there  are  utlicr  patches 
further  down,  with  mulberry  orchards  and  a  house  or  two.  The 
bridge  ite^  is  narrow,  mih  one  large  aroh ;  and  is  overhtuif^ 
with  plane  trees.  There  is  a  pretty  view,  looking  up  under  it 
from  the  south ;  the  stieam  is  seen  through  the  foliage  dashing 
and  foaming  along  its  steep  descent  beneath  the  bridge.  The 
course  of  the  gulf  is  here  from  E.  N.  E.  to  W.  8.  W. 

We  left  the  ])ridfre  at  5  o'clock.  The  ascent  on  the  other 
side  is  much  less  ditlicult.  The  path  ascends  obliquely  and  vory 
gradually  along  the  steep  side  ;  so  that  without  any  great  ap- 
parent rise  of  its  own,  it  comes  to  be  high  over  the  valley  below. 
Near  the  top,  however,  there  is  quite  a  stee])  ascent  for  some 
distance.  We  reached  the  top  at  5.30  ;  having  enjoyed  the 
rather  unusual  phenomenon  of  seeing  the  sun  appear  to  rise  in 
the  west  Below,  in  the  valley,  it  had  long  been  sunset ;  but 
as  we  approached  the  summit,  the  sun  began  again  to  be  seen 
in  the  west,  and  oontintted  to  rise  apparent^,  till  it  became  an 
hour  high  or  more. 

At  5.45  the  village  of  Kulei'at  was  just  on  our  left.  Our 
road  now  continued  about  W.  by  S.  over  a  broad  elevated  tract 
of  uneven  table  laud,  very  rocky  and  stony,  and  tully  planted 
with  mulherry  trees.  Indeed,  we  hardly  met  with  any  cultivation 
other  than  mulberry  orchards,  until  we  came  quite  near  the 
coast.  At  6  o'clock,  through  an  opening  in  the  lower  mountains, 
we  had  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  south  of  Beirtkt.  Twenty-five 
minutes  later  we  passed  through  the  Tillage  of  BdfCln.  At  6.40 
we  wound  around  the  great  convent  of  'Ajeltfin,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  another  singular  region  of  projecting  limestone  rocks. 
They  rise  up  at  irregular  intervals  in  fantastic  forms,  sometimes 
with  arcliitectural  regularity,  resembling  columns,  blocks,  houses, 
towers  both  square  and  round,  castles,  fortresses,  and  the  like  ; 
some  of  them  forty  or  fifty  feet  high.  The  road  j)asses  through 
the  midst  of  them,  in  some  places  by  very  narrow  clefts. 

We  were  now  on  the  lookout  fur  a  spot  to  encamp  for  the 
night ;  but  the  region  was  so  rocky,  and  the  soil  everywhere  so 
stony,  and  siven  up  to  mulbeny  orchards,  whicb  were  all  fresh 
ploughed,  mat  we  sought  long  in  vain.  At  7.05  we  came  to  the 
western  part  of  the  very  extensive  and  scattered  village  of  'Ajel- 
ttln ;  here  were  two  open  public  places,  where  the  turf  had  once 
been  green.  On  one  of  these  we  encamped  for  the  last  time, 
thoroughly  wearied  out  after  a  long  day's  journey. 

*  am  than,  vp,966,BS7, 
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Saturday,  June  \^th. — We  were  now  in  the  rich  district  of 
Kesmwiln,  the  chief  scut  of  the  o^Iarouites.  It  lies  mostly  on  the 
broad  j)lateau  of  the  mountain,  here  extending  Irom  the  foot  of 
gQQDiii  to  near  the  coast,  and  eveiywliere  deeply  gashed  by  the 
chasms  <^  the  Dog  river  and  its  deep  branoh  valleys.  That  river  k 
tiie  Bouthem  hoimdaiy  of  EesrawlUi.  The  southern  hiaiich  has 
its  source  in  a  large  fountain,  Neha'  Sunnin,  some  distance  above 
Biskinta,  and  under  the  southwestern  flank  of  Jebel  SQnnin.  It 
flows  down  westwards  ;  and  is  joined  by  the  northern  branch, 
the  Salih,  below  Shuweir.  After  their  junction  the  deep  chasm 
cuts  down  through  the  plateau,  first  west,  and  at  last  northwest, 
to  the  sea.  Below  the  junction,  and  about  two  houi-s  from  the 
sea,  are  situated  the  famous  caves  of  the  Nahr  el-Kell)  ;  being  a 
succession  of  caverns  and  tunnels  worn  away  by  the  action  of  the 
stream,  and  through  which  its  waters  now  flow.^ 

The  direction  of  Shuweir  was  pointed  out  to  us ;  it  Ees 
south  of  ti^e  Kelby  in  the  basin  of  a  valley  nmnuoig  to  wat  river, 
but  was  hidden  from  our  sight  by  a  ridge.*  Somewhat  further 
west  Bukfeiya  was  visible,  bearing  south,  about  two  miles  dis- 
tant, as  we  judged. 

The  surface  of  Kesraw/in  is  exceedingly  rocky  and  rugged  ; 
and  we  Cdiild  trace  the  outline  and  course  of  the  dee})er  chasms. 
The  view  truiu  our  tent  was  varied  and  line,  extending  over 
valleys  and  ridges  in  full  cultivation.  Every  sj)ot  where  earth 
can  be  found  or  scraped  together,  is  carefully  tilled.  The  plan- 
tations of  mulberry  trees  are  very  numerous.  We  oould  now 
see  many  pines  around  and  before  us ;  though  we  did  not  our^ 
selves  come  upon  sandstone  until  an  hour  further  on.  The 
villages  are  numerous ;  indeed  the  region  towards  the  coast  swanns 
with  them.  The  houses  are  widely  scattered  ;  each  house  usually 
standing  by  itself  m  its  own  garden.  This  gives  them  a  pleasanter 
aspect  ;  adds  to  their  comfort,  cleanliness,  and  cheerfulness  ;  and 
testifies  that  here  these  Maronites  dwell  in  security  and  quiet, 
far  from  hostile  Druzes  and  marauding  Arabs.  The  open  place 
in  'xVjeltiln,  on  which  our  tent  was  pitched,  was  not  unlike  the 
square  of  a  rural  village  in  New  England  ;  except  that  the  dwel- 
lings were  not  painted,  and  the  churet^  the  schoolhouse,  the  country 
tavern,  and  perhaps  the  blaoksmith's  shop,  were  wanting. 

TMs  was  to  be  my  last  day  <^  travel  in  Palestine.  We 
started  at  7  o'clock ;  and  after  five  minutes  had  a  splendid  view 

'  For  ft  dtscription  of  these  caves,  see  Seetzcn  L  c.  p.  251  sq.    0.  v.  Richter  p. 

"SV.  M.  TliomsoD  in  the  Afiswionary  Hwrdd,  98.  Ritter  XVII.  p.  7C5  »q.  Here  Volney 

ld41,  p.  31.    Ritter  X\TI.  p.  526  «q.  resided  for  f««%'pral  months,  and  has  de- 

•  For  the  village  Shuweir,  see  Scetzen,  ecribed  the  printing  establishment;  Voyage 

Reison  I.  p.  25Sw    For  the  neighbouring  IL  ppi.  174-184,  comp.  I.  p.  viii.  So0 

Greek  Catholic  convent,  Mar  Yohanna  SdbwOTar  BiblioUl.  JmIa,  p.  d79  fl%> 
Shnweir,    with   its   priatiog-prew,  Be« 
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of  the  sea,  and  of  tlie  whole  peninsula  and  city  of  Beirtit.  Our 
course  was  W.  by  S.  and  very  direct,  quite  to  the  bridf^e  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb ;  the  road  gradually  but  continually 
descending  by  a  very  stony  and  much  travelled  path.  At  8.10 
was  the  village  of  Bellilneh  ;  where  we  began  to  get  nearer  views 
of  the  coast  and  of  the  villages  below  us.  The  great  chasm  of 
ihe  river  was  seen  on  the  left.  In  a  shallow  Wadj  or  lather 
plain  on  our  right,  mnning  to  the  sea,  was  'Am  TOrah,  oom- 
monly  pronounced  'Antftiah,  hardly  more  than  half  an  hour 
distant,  bearing  N.  20"  W.*  On  a  low  hill  beyond  it,  a  little 
more  to  the  left,  was  the  great  convent  M^r  Eli&s  er-Bfis,  bearing 
W.  N.  W.  In  a  plain  nmning  down  north  of  this  convent,  and 
northwest  of  'Ain  TArah,  was  Zftk  Musl)!ih  ;  and  in  the  next 
valley  beyond  was  Ztik  IVIekayil,  the  chief  village  of  Kesrawsin, 
bearing  N.  W.  by  N.  Bel'ore  us,  on  the  high  point  of  a  ridge 
projecting  westwards  along  the  north  side  of  the  Kelb,  was  the 
large  convent  of  Deir  Tanneis,  bearing  west.^ 

The  road  on  coming  to  tiiis  ridge  divides.  The  great  and 
more  travelled  path  descends  on  the  north  ride  into  the  plain  to 
'Ain  Ttlirah  ;  and  thence  passes  down  to  the  shore  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  so  to  Beirtit.  A  more  direct,  but  less 
travelled  path  keeps  along  on  the  southern  brow  of  the  ridge,  and 
descends  to  the  river  above  the  bridge.  We  followed  the  latter. 
At  8.50  the  convent  Deir  Tanneis  was  on  our  right,  looldng 
much  like  a  fortress.  We  now  began  to  descend,  as  it  seemed, 
into  the  chasm  of  the  river  ;  but  on  turning  around  an  angle  on 
the  right,  the  hill  sunk  down  at  once  into  a  line  plain  ;  which 
however  is  stiU  high  above  the  river.  At  9  o'clock  we  were  in 
the  plain ;  and  ten  minutes  later  the  kige  village  Ztkk  el-Ehurfth 
was  close  on  our  right.  We  kept  on  over  the  plain ;  and  came 
suddenly  upon  the  brow  of  the  deep  and  precipitous  chasm  of 
the  Nahr  el-Kelb.  The  descent  was  sharp,  very  steep  and  zig^ 
zag,  and  as  romantic  and  wild,  perhaps,  as  any  we  had  encoun- 
tered. We  reached  the  bottom  at  9.35  ;  followed  down  the  now 
fordable  stream  to  tlie  modem  bridge,  which  we  crossed  at  9.40  ; 
and  came  to  the  foot  of  the  pass  at  9.4^3,  Here  we  stopped  to 
examine  again  the  ancient  sculptures  on  the  rocks.  The  bridge, 
and  the  pass  itself,  as  weU  as  the  road  between  them  and  Beirut, 
have  been  already  sufficiently  described,  in  connection  with  my 
ezonrrion  to  the  spot  in  March.'  Between  the  bridge  and  the 
pass,  there  is  a  sniall  EhAn. 

*  For  the  riUage  and  convent  of  'Ant^  Mekujil  lies  therillaj^e  7Ak  Musbnh,  with 
mb,  »cc  Burckhavlft  pp.  188^  1S7.  Sittar  Deir  BfAr  ElUs.  South  of  D«ir  Luweiz 
XVIL  p.  767  aq.  half  an  hoar  u  the  village  Z6k  el-Khimib ; 

*  Boidduurdt  b^b  :  One  hour  from  half  an  hoar  east  of  the  latter,  Deir  Tko- 
'Antfirah  U  Deir  Lliwms  [on  the  way  to  neis."   Trav.  p.  18*). 

Beirut].   Between  it  and  tU  Tiling*  ZAk      '  See  abore,  fp.  12, 13. 
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The  rocky  ridge  wliich  forms  tlic  south  side  of  tlio  chasm  of 
the  river,  projectR  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  sea.  The 
present  j)a8s,  urunnd  and  over  tliis  ])oint.  was  cut  in  the  reipni  of 
the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  century.  The  road  is  some  six  feet  in  hreadth,  irregularly 
paved  with  large  uneyen  stGDes ;  on  the  northera  nde  quite  eteep  ; 
and  at  the  top  about  a  hnndi^d  ifoet  abofve  the  sea.  A  more 
ancient  roiul  oioflaed  the  point  at  a  higher  elevation.  This  is 
still  qnite  distinct  on  the  northern  side ;  and  along  it  are  the 
best  presenred  Bculptares.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  pass, 
this  earlier  road  cannot  now  be  traced  ;  in  consequence,  very 
probably,  of  the  tumbling:  down  of  rocks  from  above  in  the  course 
of  many  centuries,  or  as  the  eifect  of  earthquakes.  This  ancient 
path  can  now  be  climbed  only  on  foot. 

In  going  from  the  bridge  to  the  foot  of  the  pass,  there  is, 
first,  in  a  field  near  the  bridge,  on  the  face  of  a  low  rock,  a  long 
Aiabio  inscription.  The  storms  and  casualties  of  three  centuries 
have  done  thdr  work  so  effectually,  that  at  present  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  inscription  is  defiu;ed  ;  and  the  characters  of  the 
remainder  are  so  interwoven  and  complicated,  that  the  best 
Arabic  scholars  have  not  yet  been  able  to  make  out  the  sense  of 
the  whole.  Enough  remains  to  show,  that  it  refers  to  a  Sultan 
Selira,  ])r(  »bably  the  first  of  that  name,  about  A.  D.  1517,  appar- 
ently as  the  restorer  of  the  bridge.' 

Further  on,  at  the  left,  upon  the  face  of  a  rock  by  the  path, 
is  the  Latin  inscription  commemorative  of  the  cutting  through 
of  the  present  road.  It  is  still  quite  distinct ;  with  the  excep- 
tioD  of  a  word  or  line  purposely  erased  after  per,  I  have 
merely  separated  the  words,  which  in  the  original  run  togetiier ; 
and  have  added  dots  to  mark  parts  of  worda 

IMP.  CAES.  M.  AVRELIYS 
ANTONliNVS  PIVS  FELIX  AVOVSTVS 
PART.  MAX.  BRIT.  MAX.  GEllM.  MAXiMVS 
PONTIFBX  MAXIMVS 
MONTIBVS  TNMTNENTIBVS 
LICO  FLVMINI  CABSIS  VIAM  DELATAVIT 
PER 

ANTONINIANAM  SVAM' 

*  For  a  copy  of  the  r- mnlus  of  this  in-  Parthieuiy  Jgrfthiwfey,  Oernumiemi^ 

B<riiiti<in  liy  Mr   Wildciilmich,  s-  n   Mo-  holnnir  to  the  empemr  Marcus  Aurelius 

n  ith-lM  richt  d.  Gcs.  fur  l^  ik.  in  Borlin,  Auti minus,  who  died  A.  D.  180.    The  lat- 

K.  V'A'x.  I.  p.  89,  and  Tuf.  IV.  ter  title  WM  given  him  after  the  deal^  of 

'  Tliis  inscription  (us  :ilso  the  following;  Venjs,  on  o<'casion  of  the  war  with  the 

one)  has  been  copied  by  Maundrell,  Sec-  Marcomanni,  which  ended  in  A.  I).  17G. 

tWD,  Burckhardt,  Wilson,  an'i  others.  The  We  have  therefore  a  clotH)  approximation  to 

copy  in  the  text  is  thut  of  Ihirckhfinit.  the  date  of  the  inscription  and  of  the  road  ; 

The  form  delatavit  for  diiatavit  belongs  some  ten  years  later  than  the  inscriptlona 

fvolMbfyto  tiM  •taoeeniln'^XlM  cpidMli  at  Abiia.  Camp.  Bittar  XVIL  580. 
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From  this  inscription  it  appears,  if  all  other  evidence  were 
wanting,  that  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  is  the  river  Lyoua  of  the  an- 
cdents  ;  the  wolf  having  given  place  to  the  dof!;. 

A  little  furtlier  towards  the  sea  is  another  hricf  Latin  in- 
Bcription,  less  legible.  The  following  is  Seetzen's  copy  partially 
corrected : 

INVICTE  IMP. 

ANTONINE  PIE  FELIX  AVG. 
MVLTIS  ANNIS  IMPEliA 

In  proceeding  now  to  speak  of  the  ta1)letB  scnlptared  on  ihe 
rocks,  I  can  of  conrse  only  give  ihe  .impressions  made  upon  nqr 
own  ndnd  after  two  rather  cursory  examinations.  My  studi^ 
have  not  been  specially  directed  to  the  field  either  of  Egyp* 
tian  or  Assyrian  archsBology  ;  nor  was  I  at  the  time  snfficiently 
acquainted  with  the  recent  literary  histor}'  of  these  tablets,  to  bavo 
my  attention  drawn  to  all  the  particulars,  wliich  still  need  inves- 
tigation. But  as  botli  Lepsius  and  Layard,  leading  discoverers 
in  Egy])t  and  Assyria,  had  already  visitetl  the  spot  and  examined 
the  sculptures  for  themselves,  we  may  well  for  the  present  rest 
in  their  general  conclusions  ;  until  the  progress  of  disooveiy  shall 
throw  more  light  upon  the  hierogl}-phic6  of  tke  Nile  and  the 
arrow-headed  characters  of  the  Ti^is. 

There  are  nine  tablets  in  all ;  of  which  three  have  beei^ 
regarded  as  Egyptian  and  six  as  Assyrian.*  They  occur  at 
different  intervals  upon  the  rocks,  along  the  upper  side  of  the 
most  ancient  road.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  size  of  tho 
tablets  ;  but  they  are  all  of  sufficient  niao;nitude  to  contain 
fin;ures  as  large  as  life.  Some  of  tlie  tablets  are  surrounded  by  a 
moulding:,  more  or  less  ornamented.  Five  of  them  are  square  at 
the  top  ;  of  which  at  least  the  three  regarded  as  Egyptian  arc 
surmounted  by  an  ornamental  cornice.  The  remaining  four 
taUets  are  rounded  at  the  top  ;  and  all  contain  Assyriaa  figoros. 
In  two  instances  an  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  taUet  stand  side  by 
side,  with  hardly  an  interval  between  them. 

Commencing  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  pass,  the  first  three 
tablets  are  on  the  rocks  adjacent  to  the  present  road,  below  the 
point  where  tlie  earlior  road  separated  from  it.  The  following  is 
the  order  of  all  the  tablets. 

No.  1.  Ugytjptian. — Square  at  top  ;  no  figure ;  apparently  no 
sculpture. 

No.  2.  Assyrian. — Square  at  top  ;  Assyrian  figure  with 
right  band  elevated  ;  very  much  worn  away  and  indistinct. — • 
This  tablet  is  a  short  distance  from  No.  1. 

pnlwU^  ft  ifap  of  the  pen;  «•  Im  alto  in  Minereh  and  Balqploii,  p.  SIL  n. 
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No.  3.  Assyrian. — Square  at  top;  AflByriaii  figure,  indis- 
tinct.   A  short  space  from  No.  2. 

No.  4.  Ass(/r{an. — Rounded  at  top  ;  Asp}^rian  fignirc,  not 
very  distinct.  TluB  tablet  ia  on  tlie  ancient  path,  some  distanco 
from  No.  3. 

No.  5.  Assyrian  J  lii»rlior  up  the  ancient  road. — Rounded  at 
top  ;  Assyriau  figure,  with  uplifted  arm ;  perhaps  something  in 
the  hand. 

No.  6.  EgypHan,  adjacent  to  No.  5. — Square  at  top ;  no 
figure  ;  apparently  no  sculpture. 

No.  7.  Assyrian^  higher  up  and  alone. — Rounded  at  top  ; 
ABsyrian  figure,  with  uplifted  arm  ;  the  moet  distinct  of  alL 

No.  8.  Egifptian^  near  the  top  of  the  pass. — Square  at  top ; 
no  figure  ;  apparently  no  sculpture. 

No.  9.  Assyrian,  adjacent  to  No.  8. — Rounded  at  \<yy  ; 
Assyrian  figure,  with  u|ilil'ted  arm.  The  whole  figure  and  tablet 
covered  with  a  cuneil'orni  inscription.' 

In  all  tlie  Assyrian  figures,  so  far  as  they  are  di8j;inguisli- 
able,  the  left  arm  lies  horizontally  across  the  body,  while 
the  right  arm  is  uplifted.  Each  hand  may  have  held  some- 
thing ;  but  this  cannot  now  he  well  made  out.  The  position, 
costume,  cap,  and  heard,  so  fitf  as  they  can  still  be  traced,  have 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  royal  sculptures  disentombed  at 
Nineveh.* 

In  the  comers  of  the  three  Egyptian  tablets,  there  are  holes, 
as  for  metal  cramps  ;  as  if  a  metal  ]>late  or  marble  taldet, 
perhaps  with  sculptutes  or  an  inscri})tion,  had  been  fastened 
within  the  border,  covering  the  interior  surface.  In  that  case, 
the  rock  surface  of  these  three  tablets  was  never  sculptured.  I 
must  here  express  mj  assent  to  the  negative  testimony  of  Mr  v. 
Wndenbmch,  in  which  Dr  Eli  Smith  and  consul  Schultz  con- 
curred, that  he  was  able  to  distinguish  on  these  three  tablets 
no  hieroglyphics ;  although  he  thought  the  sunken  human  fig- 
ures could  be  recognised.'  I  must  confess,  that  for  myself,  on 
neither  of  my  visits,  although  both  were  made  at  midday  and 
under  a  brilliant  sun,  could  I  distinguish  cither  hieroglyphics  or 
other  figures.^  It  may  be  j)Ossible,  however,  that  with  the  sun  in 
another  direction,  with  a  dillerent  condition  of  light  and  shade, 
and  less  of  glare,  such  outlines  can  be  traced.    But  then,  how 

'  In  one  of  the  plate*  Ulnstrating  his  'In  Monathab.  d.  Get.  £  Erdk.  in  Bor- 

«oik»     De  Savky  iiM^Ten  nthar  im-  lin,  Nene  F.  Bd.  L  p.  87. 

p«rfbet  npneontetidiie  of  all  tiie  nine  *  ^^.  Pe  Snulcy  affirms  the  aame  f^W 

tablets.  more  strongl/,  in  his  woik;  and  cite* 

*  See  in  Layanfa  Tolmnes,  especially  also  tiie  Hke  testimony  of  M.  Oppert; 

the  king,  Nineveh  II.  p.   7  [13J;    also  Narrafivi  ,  IT.  pp.  656^  66G.    But  he  Ims 

Senneohnrib,  Nin.  and  fiabvlon  jf,  160.  since  tukt- ii  it  all  back ;  see  L'Atheneum 

Comn.  also  the  first  note  la  Uillliia««li,p.  Frauvaiii,  Sept.  1854,  No.  38,  p.  902. 
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are  tho  cramps  at  the  comers  to  he  accounted  for  ?  '  At  any  rate, 
1  cannot  but  think,  that  fancy  has  had  much  to  do  in  makiDg 
out  the  reputed  copies  of  these  Egyptian  tablets. 

Lepsius  has  treated  of  the  Egyptian  tablets  ;  once  from  tlic 
reports  of  others,'  and  again  after  a  personal  examination  on  his 
letnm  firom  Eg^pt  in  l^oraiiber,  1845.*  Aoooiding  to  liiin, 
they  all  three  the  oartoache  of  Bamefles  II,  the  SeBOstris  of 
Herodotns.  They  are  dedicated,  the  middle  one  (No.  5)  to  Ba^ 
HelioB,  the  highest  Egyptian  god  ;  the  southcmmoBt  (No.  8)  to 
the  Theban  ^wwo»  of  Upper  Egypt;  and  the  northernmost 
(No.  1)  to  the  Memphitic  Fhtha  of  Lower  Egypt.  Lepsius 
supposes  the  three  tablets  refer  to  different  expeditions. — We 
learn  from  Herodotus,*  that  the  conqueror  Sesostris,  in  his  expe- 
ditions to  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace,  left  behind  him  stelce  and 
figures,^  as  monuments  of  his  exploits.  These  had  mostly 
already  disappeared  in  the  days  of  the  father  of  history ;  yet  ho 
had  himself  seen  some  of  them  in  Palestine  or  Syiia,  with  in- 
scriptions.* 

In  Uke  manner,  Layard  at  first  spoke  of  the  Assyrian  tablets 

on  the  report  of  others ; '  but  afterwards,  in  1851,  examined 
them  for  himself  on  his  way  to  Europe  the  second  time.*  He 
rei:r^ards  them  as  the  work  of  Sennecharib,  the  king  represented 
in  the  rock  sculptures  at  Bavian  and  the  founder  of  the  jvalace 
at  Konynnjik  ;  but  the  inscription  is  so  much  injured,  as 
hitherto  to  have  defied  transcrii)tion.'  Layard  appears  to  regard 
all  the  Assyrian  sculptures  as  referring  to  Sennecharib.  It 
seems,  however,  hardly  probable,  that  one  monarch  should  cause 
six  similar  tablets  to  be  executed  on  one  spot,  and  during  one 
expedition.  And  as  not  less  than  five  Assyrian  sovereigns 
inyaded  Syria  and  Palestine,  or  passed  through  them  into  Bgypt, 
some  of  ihem  more  than  once,  why  may  not  the  tablets  belong 
to  different  sovereigns,  or  at  least  to  different  expeditions?  If 
the  highest  tablet  with  the  inscription  (No.  9)  refer  to  Senne- 
charib, why  may  not  the  rest  belong  to  his  predecessors  ?  The 
features  and  figures  are  too  indistinct  to  permit  us  to  say  defi- 


*  It  has  been  snggeited,  that  the  cramps 

served  for  hanging  doors,  in  ovhr  to  pro- 
tect the  tablets.  But  nothing  of  the  kind 
It  elaewbevs  Iband;  and  besides^  io  tiiat 

case,  the  rrnmps  would  have  been  ins<'rt«'d 
on  the  bonier^  of  the  tablets,  and  not 
within  them. 

'  Notice  sur  les  BasrelierR  Egypt iens  et 
Persans  de  BoirAt ;  par  R.  Lepsius.  Kome 

'  Uriefe  aus  A^gyptan,  Ctei  TOB  B.  Lep- 
nu^s,  p.  402. 
'  Hdot.  %  108, 106L 

*  Or.  0<H|Xm,  r^TCi. 


'  6r.  i¥  M  T$  nakKurrtv^  Svpfl?*  o. 

100.  Ccutip.  Rittor  X\1T.  p.  533.  It 
docs  not  appear  that  lierodotus  had  ever 
himself  Tinted     mommMoti  at  the  Dog 

river. 

'  Nineveh,  U.  pp.  U4,  182,  400.  n. 
[115,  145,804.11.] 

Discov.  in  Niu,  and  Bab,  p.  210.  n. 

'  Slight  specimens  of  this  inscription, 
nUoh  &  in  tte  Anyrisn  Ijpe  of  emafbrm 
letters,  arc  given  by  NViMenbrnch  and  l>r 
Wilson ;  see  Mouathsber.  La  p.  bd»  and 
Ttf  m.  Lud*  of  Hm  BlUa^  U. 
418. 
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nitely,  that  they  all  represent  one  and  the  same  person.^  Thia 
earlier  yass  may  well  have  been  a  tenor  to  armies ;  and  to  eur- 
moont  it  sncceBsfiilly,  was  an  exploit  not  tmnatiuallj  deemed 
wwthy  of  coimnemoiation  hj  every  passing  eonqaeror. 

The  epoch  of  Seioetris  covefod  the  hwt  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century  before  Christ ;  •  and  was  three  centuries  earlier  than  the 
accession  of  David.  Senncclmrib  is  supposed  to  have  ascended 
the  throne  in  703  B.  C.^  Between  the  tablets  of  the  former 
conqueror  and  tliose  of  tlie  latter,  therefore,  there  intervened  a 
period  uf  not  less  than  six  centuries.  And  loi>king  back  from  our 
day,  tlie  Assyrian  tablets  have  continued  to  commemorate  the 
pio<;ress  uf  tlie  Assyrian  hosts  for  more  tluin  five  and  twenty 
centuries ;  while  those  of  Egypt,  if  proceeding  from  ISesostris, 
have  celebrated  his  prowess  for  thirty-one  centories.  They  reach 
back  to  hoary  antiquity,  even  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  Judges  of 
Israel,  before  Jemsalem  was  known. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  three  Egyptian  tablets  are  square  at 
the  top ;  while  of  the  six  Assyrian,  four  are  rounded  and  two 
are  square.  The  square  form,  therefore,  would  at  first  view 
seem  to  be  the  Ef!^-])tian  type  ;  and  the  round,  the  Assyrian. 
This  is  quite  strikiu*^  wliere  the  two  arc  jilaced  side  ]»y  side. 
The  suggestion  arose  in  our  minds  wliile  on  tlie  sjiot,  as  it  had 
done  to  others  before  us,*  whether  the  Assyrian  conquerors,  in 
their  "  pride  of  power,"  may  not  have  purposely  defaced  the 
Egyptian  monuments  erected  six  centuries  before,  and  then 
boastfully  have  caused  their  own  to  be  sculptured  side  by  side 
with  them.'  The  thought  also  occurred  to  us,  whether  perhaps 
the  Assyrian  artist  may  not  have  Bometimes  &cilitated  his  work, 
by  executmg  it  within  a  former  Egyptian  tablet.  This  might 
account  for  the  square  form  of  some  now  containing  Assyrian 
figures  ;  and,  if  I  recollect  aright,  No.  4  especially,  though  now 
rounded,  bears  traces  of  some  sucli  after-Henli»tnre.  I  mention 
this  idea,  witliout  venturing  to  lay  much  stress  ujion  it  ;  but  it 
may  at  least  be  worth  furtlier  examination  upon  the  sjKjt.* 

'  The  foUowina  are  the  AMjrian  king*  ieem  to  rest  very  mach  apcm  a  prepos«e»- 
who  invaded  Sjm  and  Paletfefaie,  or  paamd   rion  of  mind ;  mo  Ritter  ibid. 


through  ftgfiinst  Egypt:  Pvi,  2  K,  15,  19.  *  It  has  boeii  siigirestorl,  that 

1  Cbr.  6,  26.  T^iUUh-piluert  2  K.  16,  7-  Egyptian  tablet  oooe  stood  hj  the  dda  of 

10.   1  Ghr.  6,  86L   8  Chr.  28,  20,  SI.  tin  Aasyiim  tablet  No.  7;  and  baa  been 

Shaimanet'T,  2  K.  17,  3-G.    18,  y-11.  dii^troycd  by  the  falling  away  uf  the  rook. 

Bargw^  U.  20,  1.   Scnneckarib,  2  K.  18,  We  notioed  nothing  o(  the  kind,  liitter 

18  sq.   8  Chr.  82,  1  sq.   la.  86,  1  ^q.  lb.  p,  6i4. 

'  His  aocoHsion  is  j)l:icod  by  Wilkinson  *  M*  de  Saulcy  rogarda  tlie,  two  square 

in  1866  B.  C.    Wilkiaaoii'*  Mod.  iilgypt  tablets  adjacent  to  Aaq^rian  one*,  as  stcictly 

and  Thebes,  IL  p.  428.  belong!  np:  to  tiie  latter,  and  ooiuweted 

*  Layanl,  KuMVCit  and  BabjlOO,  pfk.  y>ith  them  ;  a^i  intended,  indeed,  tnen-ly  fur 
614,  620.  As^rian  insccktioiis.   But  in  one  of  tbeae 

*  So  Lerigne  and  Sir  W.  Gell ;  see  eases  inscription  is  still  extant  npon 
Ritter  XVIL  p.  r>36,  Tlio  rehsorw  a«-  the  Assyrian  fl>i:nro  and  tahi.  t.  Nordo<>s 
signed  by  M.  Guyit  against  this  tniggef^tion,  this  ezplanattoa  apply  at  all  to  Na  1, 
appear  to  ma  to  be  of  little  wci<jht ;  and  whicb  stands  alone. 
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Those  rock  Bculpturcs  were  fir«t  brought  to  notice  m  modern 
times  by  that  acute  observer,  Mauudrell,  in  A.  D.  1697.  He 
and  his  party  were  driven  away  by  a  violent  storm  of  thunder 
and  rain  ;  yet  he  fur  the  first  time  took  note  of  the  more  ancient 
path  and  tli0  tablets  above  it ;  and  evidentiy  climbed  to  the 
bighest  flculptures.  As  be  bad  just  minted  and  examined  tbe 
tombs  and  septOcbral  monuments  along  the  coast  soath  of  Tor- 
tosa ;  and  as  Lebanon  is  full  of  sarcophagi ;  it  is  no  wonder, 
that  these  figures  seemed  to  Maundrell  to  be  ^'perhaps  the 
representation  of  some  persons  buried  hereabouts,  whose  sepul- 
chres might  probably  also  be  discovered  by  the  diligent  obser- 
ver." ^  Maundrell  could  not  know,  that  the  sepulchres  of  those 
*  persons '  were  then  buried  along  with  mighty  Nineveh;  and 
that  after  the  lapse  of  another  century  and  a  half,  they  with 
Nineveh  itself  would  be  disinterred. 

Fococke  passed  this  way,  but  baidly  took  notice  of  the 
scolpturee.  To  bim  they  were  nothing  moie  than  some  small 
figures  of  men  in  relief  cut  in  different  compartments,  but  very 
mnoh  defaced  by  time."  '  Niebuhr  went  from  Sidon  to  Tripoly 
by  water.  No  other  traveller  of  note  seems  to  have  taken  tliis 
rente,  until  Seotzcn  ;  at  least  no  one  has  described  the  tablets.' 

In  the  lirst  years  of  the  present  century  M.  Guys,  son  of  the 
French  consul  at  Beirut,  and  afterwanls  his  successor,  took  copies 
of  the  scul})tures.*  These  in  September,  1805,  he  exhibited  to 
Seetzen  among  others  ;  who  briefly  mentions  the  sculptures  in 
his  letters  to  Europe,  and  in  his  journal.*  Burckhardt  passed 
this  way,  and  copied  the  Latin  inscriptions  ;  but  says  not  a  word 
of  the  sculptures.*   A  cast  of  the  tablet  with  the  inscription, 

'  Maundrell  under  March  1 7th:  "We  '  Volney  rosided  for  MTeral  months  in 

obwmd,  in  the  sides  of  tiw  rock  ubovti  tfiseonroiit  Mar  YobuM  at  Shnweir ;  bal 

us,  several  tables  of  figures  carved  ;  which  seems  to  have  known   nothing  of  the 

seemed  to  promise  something  of  antiquity  :  sculptures.    He  even  confound»  Nidir  es- 

to  be  sati»(tied  of  whiidl»  •ome  of  qb  clam-  Salib  with  tho  fiwift  river  ;  Voyage  II.  p. 

bered  up  to  the  place,  and  found  there  169.     See  above,  p.  610. — Browne  alM> 

aome  signs  u»  if  tho  old  way  had  gone  iu  was  here  ;   but  dues  not  speak  of  the 

that  region,  before  Antoninus  had  cut  the  tablets ;  p.  378. 

other  more  convenient  passage  a  little  *  U.  Guys  Relation  d^on  s^jour  k  Bey- 
lower.  In  several  places  hereabouts,  we  rout  etc.  I.  pp.  254-271.  Ritter  XVII.  p. 
saw  strange  antique  figures  of  men,  ciirve  l  632. — Ritter  bus  here  undesigiu-dly  dono 
in  the  natnral  rock,  io  mezzo  relievo^  and  some  ii^jiutice  to  MaondreU,  when  be  says 
in  highness  eqtial  to  tbe  Mfe.  Close  hy  it  was  M.  Onys  who  first  disooTered  and 
each  figure  was  a  table  plained  in  the  side  copied,  not  tho  lower  sculptures  along  tho 
of  the  rockf  and  bordered  round  with  present  road,  which  eveiy  posang  traveller 
'monldings.  Both  the  effigies  aad  Ae  mnst  see,  bat  those  hi^er  up  aod  more 
tables  appeared  to  have  been  anciently  in-  remote  from  the  modem  way.  The  Ian* 
scribed  all  orer ;  hot  tho  characters  are  gnags  of  Maondxelli  as  qnotod  in  a  pr»- 
now  so  defhoed,  ^t  only  the  Ibotsteps  of  oe^ng  iMte,  it  Mmehusva  to  show,  that  he 
tlit'in  \vt;a*  vi.siblo  ;  only  there  was  one  of  discovered  aB the  taUstSi 
the  fitfuresi  that  had  both  its  lineaments  *  Seetzen  m  Zach*s  Moo.  Corr.  18(H^ 
aad  m  inseriptioas  eDttn."  Hm  tridil  Bd.  XIIL  549.  iteisea  L  p.  28fi.  • 
thus  described  is  the  highasft  of  tIL  *  T^T.  p.  ISO. 
*  FMockie  a  i.  p.  922. 
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made  by  Mr  Bononii,  is  now  in  the  British  iVrnscum  ;  *  and 
copies  of  the  8cnl])tures  were  obtained  by  M.  Bertoii  about 
A.  D.  1838.  On  these  materials  have  mainly  rested  the 
researches  of  archteologists ;  except  that  both  Lepsius  and 
Layard  have  since  virited  the  spot,  as  above  related.* 

At  the  top  of  the  modem  pass,  on  the  side  next  the  water,  is 
a  kind  of  pedestal ;  near  which  lies  the  fragment  of  a  found 
column  with  an  illegible  Latin  inseription.  It  was  apparently  a 
Roman  milestone.^  But  popular  tradition,  in  accounting  for 
the  jiresent  name  of  the  Nahr  el-Kell),  '  Dog  river/  relates,  that 
the  image  of  a  d(><^  once  stood  upon  this  pedestal  ;  from  which  it 
has  been  tlirown  down  into  the  sea.  This  supposed  image  is 
still  jjointed  out  below  ;  being  a  single  rock  juat  rising  to  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

Here  my  Syrian  journey  was  Tirtnally  at  an  end  ;  as  I  had 
already  travelled  over  the  r^t  of  the  way  to  Beirftt  Our  horses 
now  became  more  spirited  on  approaching  the  city ;  and  we  did 
not  restrain  them.  Lea\dng  the  top  of  the  pass  at  10.40,  we 
reached  the  open  place  before  Beirut  at  12.50  ;  and  five  minutes 
later  dismounted  at  the  Mission  house.  With  feelings  of  grati- 
tude for  the  protection  of  a  kind  Providence,  I  repaired  to  my 
former  liome  ;  and  rejoiced  to  find  all  our  remaining  friends  well. 
Some  of  them  had  already  left  the  city,  and  others  were  pre])aring 
for  tlicir  summer  flight  to  'Abeih  and  Bhamdun  on  Lebanon. 

I  had  now  travelled  around  the  whole  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
between  the  great  castles  esh-ShQkif  and  el-Husn,  without  having 
anywhere  crrased  its  main  ridge.  The  general  character  of  its 
eastern  declivity,  as  also  of  Anti-Lebanon,  I  have  already  de- 
scribed. <  A  &w  remarks  upon  its  western  slope  may  here  not  be 
out  of  place. 

The  western  declivity  of  Lebanon  is  much  broader  and  less 
steep  tlmn  the  eastern  ;  its  elevation  from  the  base  is  on  tin's 
side  tliiee  thousand  feet  greater  than  on  the  other.  It  lies  in 
broader  plateaus,  with  a  richer  soil  and  far  more  of  cultivation, 
and  teems  with  villatres  ;  while  the  eastern  side  has  almost  none. 
A  main  diifereuce  is  in  the  number  and  character  of  the  streams. 
While  on  the  eastern  slope  these  aie  comparatively  few  and 
small,  the  western  declivity  is  broken  and  furrowed  by  the  mag- 
nificent basins  and  chasms  of  large  rivers.  In  passing  fiom  north 
to  south,  I  had  now  seen  the  Kebir  in  much  of  its  upper  part  ; 
had  crossed  the  rivers  of  '  Akk&r  and  'Arka  and  the  B4rid,  near 

'  Layard's  NiDerehf  IL  p.  400.  [304.  n.]  this  inscription  ;  Narrat.  II.  pp.  650,  65 !• 

*  For  a  Bummary  of  the  literaxy  history  Comp.  S.  Wolcott  in  Biblioth.  Sac  1843| 

nktiiig  to  the  soo^Coni^  ne  Hitter  XViL  p.  86. 

pp.  531-546.  *  See  hban,  pp.  64fi,  647. 

'  M.  de  Saulcy  copied  some  words  ef 
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the  base  of  the  mountain  ;  and  had  traversed  the  amphitheatres 
where  the  Eadisha,  the  Ibrahim,  and  the  Eelb  have  their  sources, 
high  up  under  the  main  ridge  of  Lebanon.  The  basin  of  the 
Beirftt  river  I  had  before  viewed  from  Deir  el-Kul'ah  and  that 
of  the  Damiir  from  the  ridge  above  'Abeih.*  The  Auwaly  I  bad 
crossed  near  the  sea,  and  had  missed  a  view  of  its  upper  basin 
only*  because  of  the  rain.^  I  bad  visited  the  Zaheruny  in  its 
remotest  source  and  traced  the  Litany  in  its  wiMest  cbasms.* 
All  these  features  impart  to  tlie  western  slope  of  Lebanon  a 
character  distinct,  picturesque,  and  remarkable. 

In  my  former  work,  I  called  attention  to  the  temples  then 
already  biown  on  Lebanon ;  which,  however,  were  at  uiat  time 
bat  flix  in  nnmber."  In  the  present  volume,  likewise,  I  have 
often  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  temples  scattered,  not  only  on 
Lebanon,  but  also  on  Anti-Lebanon  and  in  the  BOka'a.^  I  had 
now  myself  visited  tbe  remains  of  no  less  than  tbirteen  such 
temples  ;  only  one  of  wbicb  was  among  the  six  above  referred 
to  as  known.  Tliis  enumeration  does  not  include  tbe  ruins  of 
Ba'albck,  nor  tbe  rude  remains  at  Kfd'at  Bustra  and  Zawarib." 
We  beard  of  several  others  ;  and  in  all  probability  there  are  yet 
many  more  to  be  discovered. 


On  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  22d,  my  friends  accompanied 
me  to  the  steamer,  which  was  to  leave  for  Smyrna.  After  Bome 
tergiversation  on  the  part  of  the  agent,  I  received  permission  to 
spend  the  quarantine  at  the  latter  place  on  board  of  the  steamer ; 
an  arrangement  granted  only,  to  three  passengers  on  each  trip, 
and  greatly  to  be  preferred  on  the  score  of  comfort,  as  weU  as  or 
expense.  That  evening  my  eyes  lingered  for  the  last  time  upon 
the  receding  summits  of  that  goodly  mountain,  Lebancm.  The 
steamer  called,  as  before,  at  Laruaka  and  Rhodes  ;  but,  being 
now  in  quarantine,  as  coming  from  Beirut,  we  eouhl  not  land. 
We  reached  Smyrna  late  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday.  Our 
quarantine  of  five  days,  in  the  occidental  mode  of  reckoning, 
would  have  lasted  till  the  same  hour  on  the  following  Thursday. 
But  according  to  the  oriental  rule,  we  were  let  out  at  sunrise  on 
Wednesday  morning  ;  having  actually  been  in  quarantine  only 
three  whole  days  and  small  portions  of  two  others.   This  well 

*  See  aboTCi  p«  16.  Kul'nh,  see  ubove,  p.  15  sq.  Hibbariyeb, 
"Ibia.p.90.  p.  417;  Ncl.y  Sufa,  p.  426;  'Aibn',  p. 
»  Ibi.l  pp.  86,  40.  433  ;  Rukhleh,  p.  435 ;  l)<>ir  el-'A>liivir, 
«  Ibid.  p.  45.  p.  437;  el-t%h,  p.  47C;  el-Kefr,  478; 

*  Ibid.  pp.  886,  421-424.  Hejdel  'Anjar,  p.  498  iq.;  Deir  el  QhfitftI, 

*  See  Vol.  II.  p.  403.  [ui  441.]  p.  501 ;  Nahleh,  p.  689;  Afka,  p.  S06 

*  See  above,  pp.  432,  438,  etc.  Fokra,  p.  618. 

*  Tbe  foUowbg  ie  the  lirt:  Deir  el- 
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illnstratcB  tlie  thie6  days,  during  which  our  Lord  is  related  to 
have  lain  in  tlie  se|inlclire. 

The  &milie8  of  Messrs  Kiggs  and  Benjamin  had  retired  for 
tlie  summer  from  Smyrna  to  tlie  pleanant  \'illatcc  of  Bournabat, 
northeast  of  llie  city.  1  now  fonml  a  home  in  tlie  family  of  the 
latter  ;  juhI  well  it  was  for  me,  that  kind  friends  and  eareful 
attention  were  at  hand.  On  Monday  evening  1  had  felt  feverish 
on  hoard  the  steank  r  ;  hut  it  passed  away,  and  I  thought  no 
more  of  it.  During  Wednesday  night,  however,  the  fever  re- 
turned, as  a  tertian,  with  great  violence  ;  and  left  me  prostrated. 
Dr  Wood,  the  Fnudc  physician,  prescribed  laive  doses  <n  quinine ; 
and  the  effect  was  such,  that  there  was  afterwards  but  little 
rceurrcnce  of  the  fever.  On  Monday,  July  5th,  by  advice  of  the 
physician,  though  still  quite  weak,  I  embarked  in  the  regular 
steamer  for  Trieste. 

The  next  year,  1853,  ?.Iessrs  Riggs  and  Benjamin  removed 
to  Const antinoj)le,  as  a  more  eligihle  position  fur  the  printing 
est;iltli;dnni  nt  of  the  Mission.  There,  in  January  1855,  Mr 
Benjamin  was  called  to  his  rest.  He  fell  a  victim  to  ty]ilnis  fever. 
He  was  a  man  amiable  in  character  and  pleasing  in  address ; 
an  able,  faithful,  and  devoted  labourer  in  the  missionary  work.' 

We  lay  twenty-four  hours  at  Syra ;  and  thus  fulfilled  our 
quarantine  between  Asia  and  Europe.  The  further  voyage  was 
without  any  special  incident.  Being  in  a  slow  vessel,  we  did 
not  arrive  at  Trieste  until  the  following  Monday  at  noon.  I 
secured  a  place  lor  the  next  day  in  the  diligence  for  Laibach,  then 
the  southern  termination  of  the  railway ;  and  on  repairing  to  the 
otlice  on  Tuesday  to  take  my  seat,  whom  should  1  encount(>r  in 
the  same  vehicle,  hut  my  friend  i\lr  W.  Dickson  of  Edinburgh, 
whom  1  had  met  two  muuths  before  at  Nabulus  ? '  He  had  arrived 
the  preceding  evening  in  the  steamer  from  Alexandria.  We 
continued  together  next  day  upon  the  railway,  through  all  the 
splendid  Aljiine  scenery  along  the  Save  and  the  Sann,  as  far  as 
to  Brack.  There  I  left  the  cars,  and  rested  for  a  day.  The 
next  evening  I  took  the  maUe  poste  for  Bahsburg,  throuph  a 
beautiful  region  of  country  ;  and  reached  that  city  very  ear^  on 
Saturday,  July  17th.  I  found  there  my  family,  residing  tem- 
porarily in  the  charming  park  of  Aigen.  In  this  quiet  i*ctreat, 
and  in  journeying  amiH  the  magnificence  of  the  Austrian  Alps, 
my  liealth  was  speedily  ami  firndy  restored. 

On  the  8th  of  Oetuber  we  eniltarked  at  Bremen  on  board  the 
steamer  for  New  York;  left  S 'utluuupton  on  the  13th;  and 
arrived  at  New  York,  Oct.  27th,  1852. 

'  Mr   Benjnmin    died   Jannarv   27th    Mi'^^ionarr  Herald  for  tha  monA  of  UaJ, 
185.5.    Au  obituanr  noUue  of  Li  in,  with  a    IbTi.'*,  p.  1(2  sq. 
1»rief  acooiiiik  of  his  lifo^  ia  givon  in  tbo      *  See  above,  p.  800. 
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NoTja  L — Page  10. 

CoMHBRCB  or  BsiRUT. — ^The  following  statement  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports  at  Beirftt  in  A.  D.  1858,  in  the  Teaseb  of  different  nations,  was 
obtained  for  Dr  Smith  by  Mr  Tabit,  the  intelligent  dragoman  of  the 
British  consolate. 


I1IF0BT& 


Austrian, 

Amsrican, 

Pmiclit 

JerasaMnii 

Greek, 

Nonv^glu, 

Biisrfaii, 
Sardinian, 
Toucan, 
Tukisb, 

Total 


86 

1 

1 

8 

68 

8 

6 

1 

9 

16 

62 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

85 

48 

219 

72 

Talae  of  Owgeea. 

6,64B,'2:?1 
25,(KX) 
8,276,167 
92,042 
162,370 
6,803,212 
6,7r.O 
68^126 

756,400 

57,009 

1,627,000 
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During  the  same  year  the  imports  at  Alippo  were  about  20,000,000  fr. 


VeoeielL 

Ans^an, 

American, 
Froucb, 

Greek, 

Engluh, 

Norwe^on, 

Dutoh, 

Sardiuiao, 

Tuscan, 
Turkiah, 


EXPORTS. 

Loaded.  Emptj, 


89 

7 

I 

8 

88 

88 

8 

4 

7 

17 

66 

8 

1 

1 

8 

6 

1 

87 

61 

168 

187 

Value  of  Cnrgf>€«L 

Fkanca  6,465,719 

120,000 
1,749,876 
278,900 

r.3,f)ri7 

1,382,426 


8.337 
80,760 

193,7.-0 
1,117,750 


10,846,968 
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Note  II.— Page  91. 

Itinbrart  from  'Akka  to  Ttrx. — ^The  following  ItiiMnry  is  that 
of  the  late  Capt.  Nowbold  in  1845  ;  and  is  copied  with  some  abridge- 
ment from  an  article  by  him  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  Vol.  XII.  p.  359-361.  Taken  in  connection  with  our  route 
between  Tyra  and  Beir At,  and  the  Itmerary  of  Dr  Smith  firom  'Akka  to 
T&fa  in  Note  XL,  at  the  end  of  YoL  II,  it  oompletes  a  faU  Itineraiy 
between  Beirikt  and  Yftfit 

Bma§from  ^Akha  io  2^ 


From  'Akka  along  the  plain : 

JeszAr's  aqueduct  crosses  the  road,  .  •  •  •  •  .20 
Semirieh,  with  gardens  and  fig  orohardfli  •       •       •       •       •  .45 

Ancient  foundations,  wardens,  .15 

Bivnlet  of  el-MabshOk,  atone  oauaeway,  25 

ea-Zib  (Ecdippa),  ^  m.  on  left,  near  m  sea,  .  .  •  •  .85 
el-Bussali,  a  mile  on  right,  on  flank  of  promontory,  •  •  .  .45 
'Ain  cl-Mushcirifeh,  south  of  BAa  en-£«Akftrab,     .      •      .  .10 

Foot  of  R.H8  en-N&kiirah,  09 

Top  of  promontory,  .08 

Bottom  of  first  steep  desoent,  12 

Descent  more  gradual  to  rivnlet,  with  Bomaa  bridge^   •      •  .16 

Bottom  of  second  descent,  15 

Khan  and  village  en-Naki»rah,  village  on  right,     .       .       .  ,15 
Along  the  plain  to  'Ain  Iskaudcriyeh  (Alexaudroschene),  with 
massire  mins.   Just  beyond  begins  the  asoent  ci  BAs  d- 

Abyad  (Promontorium  Album),  1.10 

Top  of  ascent ;  Kul'at  Shona'  on  right,      ....  .20 

Bottom  of  descent,         ........  ,12 

liivulet  of  Wadv  el-'Azziyeh  ;  foundations  of  an  ancient  site; 

Tillage  el-MansOry  on  right,   .15 

Bds  el-'Ain,  1.06 

Tyre,  1. 

Total  8.33 


General  eoorte  from  'Akka  to  BAs  el-' Ain,  N.  10^  E. 
«       «      «    Bas  el.'Ain  to  Tyre,  N.  15<»  W. 

•A 


KoTB  m.— Page  92. 

Statistics  op  the  Pbovincb  of  'Akka. — The  following  statistics  of 

the  province  of  'Akka,  comprising  eight  districtR,  wore  obtained  for  us 
by  Mr  Jirjis  Jemul,  American  consular  agent  in  'Akkaj  sec  Text 
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m.]  BOUnS.    8TATIBTICI8  OT  'AKEJl,  629 

1.  VUkiffm. 

The  S&hil,  Jebel,  and  Sh%hftr,         ....  88 

SiMA*OiMr,       ...         .        .         •  .  18 

Nazareth,  .••.•«•  26 
Tiberias,             .......  26 

*AtlhaiidH^   42 

SdU,  II 

9.  PcptUaiian:  Number  qf  MaUt, 

UsbA,  aad  Dm.  Okr.  lad  Jam. 

'Akka,  the  city,          ....     2378  793 

Diatr.  of  ShAgh^r.         .         .         •          2795  762 

theiUia.     .         ,        ,        i     2077  644 

««     theJehol,           .          ,          ,           2081  544 

Shefa'Omar,           ,         .         .     2767  763 

"    Atlit  and  Hdft,  .                 .         6184  688 

"     Nazareth,     ....     8013  1016 

^    Tiberias,           .         .         .          8521  691 

«•    Saftd,         ....     8612  942 


28428  7642 
7642 


Total  86,070 
8.  Ttllm^f  6tMfi» 

The  Sahil,  Jebel,  and  Shdgfaikr,       .         .         .         .  1500 

Shefa^Omar,    .......  700 

Nazareth,   .......  900 

TilxsriafS   000 

*AtUt  aad  Uaifa,   1200 

Saftd,   700 


Total  5U00 

On  Property.  On  Peraons. 

The  &ihil,  incL 'Akka,    .         .      Piastres    172218.01  26750.27 

Shjighflr,       ....  206642.21  24323.18 

TheJebel,  .  .         .  122936.26  27940.02 

Shefa'Omar,  .         .         .  287071.05  88988.05 

AtUtandHdfis  .         .         .  299064.16  77126.23 

Nazareth,      .  .  .         :  205774.03  65715.20 

Tiberias,  .         .         .  88826.04  59282.23 

SM,         ....  166487.16  4868(128 


1488826.11  86981&21 
1488926.11 


1858738.82 


Total.  Piastres  &216.688.88 

Vol.  hi.-  5a* 
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5.  Hum  in  Fr^dmt.  (Iiioomplete.) 


Whoirt.  Barley. 

The  Sahil,  .         KDo.  Kilo.  12980 

ThfiJebel,     .  .  •  ..  6126  8726 

SUghAr,  .         .         .  8996  7r>46 

Nnznreth,      .  .  .  .  8129  25106 

Safed,       ....  2200  4290 

Tiberiaa,       .  ,         .  .  0490^  14212 

Atlit  and  Haifai   .         .         .  8041  8179 

Shefa 'Omar,  .  .  .  8421  14  U6 

lotbeproy.  )Ume]>FUuai,  •  IIUO 
of  Nibolu.  t«|.liiiraM»  .  282 


6.  J^oducU  qf  AgrieuUwrSf  «|0. 


Wheat, 

Barley,     •  , 
Millet, 

Beani,     .  • 

LontUea,'  . 
Uummns,  (cUok  poM^) 
Castor  oil  beaoa, 
Se.<iam«^   •  « 
Cotton,  . 
Oil, 
Wool, 

TobAOOO^  « 

Silk, 

Kenenna,  (vvtohM), 


KBo. 

1.500.000  at 

12i  Piastrea. 

• 

m\(x>o 

7 

it 

400.000  " 

7 

M 

• 

50.000  " 

7 

M 

20.000  " 

8 

•I 

• 

10.000  " 

10 

u 

1.500  " 

13 

M 

• 

Okm 

200.000  " 

1* 

II 

a     2.500  " 

750 

It 

• 

6.000  " 

650 

« 

100  " 

750 

II 

• 

760  " 

1000 

U 

800  « 

100 

tt 

7  600    ^       exported,  nor 


  -  -r"-- 

broagbl  to 


7.  Motk§,  Okmekmt  §tc 


MosJat.  In  'Akka  nix;  in  Haifa  in  Safed  three ;  in  Tiberias  two  ;  in 
Kasaretb,  Terablha,  and  e£-Zib,  eacb  &M,  In  every  village  tbere  is  a  bouse 
iia«d  u  amoak. 

OreeJi  Churches.  Tbere  18  one  Greek  cbiircb  in  eacb  of  tbe  fcillowing 
])laces :  'Akka,  Haifa,  Nuzarctb,  Tiberias,  Kefr  Yftalf,  el-Mekr,  cl-Birweh, 
fciha'b.  'Abilin,  Sukhuiu,  el-Bussab,  er-RAmeb.  Tersbiba,  ol-Bukei'a,  Kefr 
Biimei'a)  d.-Blilld^  Abfi  raiAi^  er-Bdneh.  Intul8. 

Greel-- Catholic  Church fs.  Tbere  is  om  Greek-Catbolic  chnrob  in  eacb  of 
the  followinp  yilact'j* :  'Akka,  Haifa,  Shefa  'Omar,  Nazaretb,  Tiberias,  el-Mekr, 
ed-D&mdn,  'Abiim,  tiukhum,  'Arrubeb,  'Aibbdn,  Delr  Uanoa.  Tur'&n,  el- 
^i^Ar,  er-Rftmeh,  SQhmAta,  Fota,  Tenbtha,  llalia,  'Aafieby  Salbd.  In 

MmwUU  Churches.    In  'Akka  on/?  ;  in  Nazarotb  one. 

JPhinh  Latin  Churches.  In  'Akka  one  ;  in  Haifa  om;  in  Tiberias  tfna.-* 
ISranh  Content*  in  'Akka,  Kazarctb,  and  on  Carmel. 

JtwUh  SynagoguM*  Of  fhese  there  is  MM  In  eaeh  of  fhe  fijUowing  pUusee: 
'AUo^  PeHk|  Tiberiai^  8^bd,flilrBiike&*a.  In  all  6. 
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Note  IV.— Pages  167,  185,  208. 

The  TyROPOiox  and  certain  Kemains  in  Jerusalem. — The  letter 
of  ihe  Rev.  G«orge  B.  Whitbs,  from  whioh  tbe  following  are  eztraots, 
was  published  in  full  in  the  Bibliotheoa  Sacra,  1848,  pp.  94-96  ;  also  in 
German  by  Rcdiger,  Zt  itRcbr.  der  morgenl.  Gea.  II.  p.  231  sq.  Mr 
Whiting  was  for  several  years  a  resident  in  the  Holy  City;  and  his 
judguicut  16  entitled  to  great  weight.  I  insert  here  the  greater  part  of 
the  letter,  ai  havug  a  direet  bearing  upon  several  of  the  topios  die- 
ouated  in  the  text 

"  'Aheih  in  Lebanon,  ^'^O-  1847. 

"  Mv  UKAR  Sir: — A  few  months  ago  I  read  with  deep  interest  yonr 
two  articles  in  the  Bibliotheca  Saora  (184G)  on  the  Topography  of 
Jemsalein.   Bmng  then  about  to  Tuit  the  Holy  Oity,  I  reaolTed  to 
examine  anew  aome  points,  on  whidi  maeh  stress  is  laid.  In  reqpeet  to 
the  Tyropoeon  valley  and  tho  course  of  the  second  wall. 

*'  One  of  tliose  points,  and  perhaps  the  most  plausible,  is  the  alleged 
fact,  that  along  the  street  running  eastward  from  the  Yufa  gate,  at  the 
norUiem  base  of  Momit  Zion,  where  yon  find  tiie  oommencement  of  the 
Tyropoeon.  there  are  no  traces  of  a  valley  io  i§  found  ;  and  that  the 
ptreet  called  Ilarat  en-Nusara,  or  '  Christian  street,'  which  leads  out  of 
the  street  last  named  towards  the  north,  is  perfrrtly  level.  Xow,  it 
must  be  conceded,  that  this  '  Christian  street '  is,  at  the  point  w.here  it 
learea  the  other  (the  Tftia  gate  atreet),  nearly  or  ouite  level ;  ahd  yet, 
as  you  go  northwards,  there  oertainly  is  a  gradnal  asoent  qkrough 
almost  tbe  whole  length  of  the  street.  i 

"  But  a  more  conclusive  answer  to  the  argumout  is  the  fiict,  that 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  lar^e  accumulation  of  rubbish  all  alouj^  the 
northern  baee  of  Zion,  by  whieh  the  old  TaDej  has  been  filled  np.  .-  This 
fact  is  not  only  rendered  extremely  probable  by  the  ezistenee  of  a  great 
depth  of  rubbish  and  old  buildings  on  all  the  northern  parts  of  Zion,  as 
was  found  to  be  the  case  in  difr;ring  for  the  foundations  of  the  English 
ohuroh,  and  for  those  of  the  barracks  erected  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  j  but  it 
is  now  proved  by  excavations  actually  made  at  different  points  in  the 
Talley  itself.  Ho  that  the  argument  upon  the  present  level  appearanee 
of  thbe  ground  in  question,  is  literally  an  argument  resting  upon  mbbisL 
It  has  no  solid  foundation. 

"  While  walking  in  company  with  the  late  Prof.  Fiske,  through  the 
enclosure  once  occupied  by  the  great  palaoe  or  hospital  of  the  kniehts 
of  St.  John,  onr  attention  was  arrerted  by  a  large  heap  of  mbbiah 
freshly  thrown  up,  lying  near  by  the  little  Greek  charchin  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  enclosure.  On  entering  the  yard  of  this  church,  wo 
found  people  digfring  for  foundations,  on  which  to  erect  additional  build- 
ings. They  had  already  excavated  to  the  depth  of  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet^  as  we  estimated,  through  nothing  but  rubbish ;  and  had  just 
then  come  upon  the  top  of  a  vaulted  room,  the  depth  of  whieh  eould  not 
yet  be  seen.  The  men  said  it  was  understood  there  was  an  ancient 
chapd  there,  long  since  buried  beneath  the  ruins  and  rubbish  of  other 
buiidiugs.  Whether  the  vaulted  room,  the  top  of  which  we  saw,  was  tho 
said  ohapel  or  not ;  or  whether  it  belonged  to  the  first,  or  the  seoond,  or 
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the  third  story  of  a  structure  long  nince  buried  and  loi^t,  we  of  courtfC 
could  not  tell.  But  supposing  it  to  have  been  on  the  iirst  or  lower 
■torj,  the  origmftl  fbundatioDs  must  hftTa  heen  »t  leMt  thirty  or  forty 
feet  below  the  present  surface.  They  may  have  been  nmoh  deeper  than 
that.  Now  this  spot  is  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Yiifa  gate  street; 
preciwlv  where,  on  your  theory,  we  should  look  for  the  Tyropoeon  valley 
tilled  up  with  rubbish.  I  need  not  tell  you,  how  much  we  were  iuterested 
in  this  discovery. 

"  I  proceed  to  meotioa  another  Ihet  of  the  same  sort   On  this  samo 

Ydfa  gate  street,  at  a  point  further  up  towards  the  gate,  a  large  new 
building  has  recently  been  erected.  It  stands  on])08ite  the  castle,  on  the 
comer  of  the  street  leading  north  from  the  main  street  towards  the 
Latin  convent  Of  course,  then,  this  building  stands  directly  over  the 
bed  of  yoor  TyropcBon  valley ;  and  here  alio  we  should  look  for  a  eoB- 
siderable  aoeomiuaftion  of  rubbish.  I  tnqnired  of  a  European  mer- 
chant, who  occupies  a  part  of  the  building,  and  who  said  he  was  present 
when  it  was  en  cted,  whether  in  digging  to  lay  the  foundations  much 
depth  of  rubbi»h  was  fouud.  '  A  very  ^reat  depth,'  he  replied.  '  How 
deep  do  yon  think  the  ezoavations  were  r '  <  Oh,  I  don't  know,*  he  flud, 
but  wry  deep.  Look  at  the  height  of  that  castle  wall ;  the  depth  of 
our  excavations  was  equal  to  tliat.'  The  part  of  the  castle  wall  to 
which  he  pointed,  cannot  he  less  than  forty  or  fifty  feet  high.  '  Are  you 
sure,'  I  said,  '  your  foundations  were  so  deep  ?  '  *  Yes,'  he  auswcred 
with  confidence,  '  quite  as  deep  as  the  heicht  m  that  waU.' 

"  Our  English  friends  in  JeruBalem,  uku  onrselves,  were  much  inter- 
ested in  tliose  facts;  and  regarded  tliem  as  provinir  beyond  all  contro- 
versy, that  there  was  formerly  a  deep  valley  or  ravine  along  the  course 
of  this  street. 

Mnch  has  been  said  about  some  supposed  ancient  remains,  near  the 
corner  formed  by  the  Yafa  gate  street  and  the  street  nuining  north 

through  the  bazars  ;  as  also  about  a  Bupposed  '  pier  of  an  ancient  gate- 
way,' in  the  open  grounds  on  the  west  of  the  bazars.  Both  of  these 
points  I  took  some  pains  to  examine,  in  company  with  Prof.  Fiske.  The 
remains  Ibst  mentioned  are  nothing  more  nor  mbb  then  a  9quar$  comer ^ 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  of  the  celebrated  palace  A  tilie  knights 
of  St.  Jolin.  You  may  recollect  a  row  of  arches,  almost  entire,  along 
the  north  .side  of  the  Yafa  gate  street,  extending  from  near  the  bazars 
almost  up  to  the  '  Christian  street.'  This  row  of  arches,  I  believe  it  is 
on  all  hands  admitted,  belongs  to  the  emsades,  and  evidently  formed  the 
south  basement  of  the  great  palace  of  the  knights.  The  square  comer 
alluded  to,  is  a  continuation,  or,  more  oorrectly,  the  termination  of  thb 
row  of  arches.  It  is  exactly  on  a  line  with  them,  and  built  in  the  very 
same  style ;  the  stones  being  of  the  same  shape  and  siae  with  those  of 
the  arches  and  buttresses. 

"  Looking  northward  from  this  corner  of  the  old  palace,  we  noticed 
exactly  in  aline  with  the  eastern  face  of  it,  and  about  midway  between 
it  and  the  north  side  of  the  palace  enclosure,  Mr  Williams'  *  pier  of  a 
gateway,'  which  he  says  is  in  its  style  of  architecture  diftcrent  from  any 
thing  he  bad  seen  in  Jerusalem,  and,  as  he  thinks,  of  high  uutii^uity. 
Now  had  he  carefully  compared  this  relio  with  the  row  of  arches  above 
mentioned,  he  would  have  found,  that  the  style  of  arehiteeture  is  pro* 
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foaAj  the  samo  in  both.  Even  the  sliape  and  dimensions  of  the  Btonee 
are  the  same  iu  both.  The  stones  are  mostly  of  an  oblong  form,  three 
or  four  feet  in  length,  and  perhaps  a  little  less  than  two  feet  in  breadth 
and  thickness.  And  further,  if  he  had  looked  from  the  top  of  the  comer, 
alraady  deaoribed,  aoron  the  open  ground  to  ihia  *  pier  of  a  gateway,' 
he  would  Jure  been  satisfied,  that  both  tike  *  pier*  and  the  corner  are  part 
and  parcel  of  one  and  the  same  building,  and  that  the  old  palace  of  the 
knights  of  St.  John.  I  think  you  have  suggested,  that  this  was  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  said  palace;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  nu  one,  who  care- 
fully compares  the  several  remains  now  alluded  to,  can  doubt  for  a 
moment  toat  aaoh  is  the  fiuit 

Moat  truly  youBi 

G.  B.  Wrnxufl. 


NoTB  v.— Page  384 

Dauza  LnflB  of  Protection. — The  following  is  a  translation  of 
the  letter  given  us  by  the  chief  Druze  Sheikh  residing  in  Hasbeiya,  di' 
reeted  to  the  marauding  party  of  Druses  stationed  near  BAniAs. 

To  their  Excellencies  the  respected  Sheikhs  of  the  Shid,  now  in 
these  parts;  may  God  moet  High  preserve  them. 

f  irat|  the  multiplication  of  abundant  Imigings  to  behold  you  in 
NOSperity  and  health.  And  then,  we  inform  you  that  our  friend,  Mr 
Thomson,  is  proceeding,  on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  to  visit 
eertain  places  j  and  it  is  expected  of  you,  that  no  one  will  interfere  with 
him,  or  stand  m  his  way.  Further,  you  need  not  that  wo  should  inaisi 
in  this  matter.  Hay  your  liveB  be  long. 

Tour  nneere  friend, 

MuHAM^iED  K£IS.  (L.  S.) 
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L  FBOM  BEIRtT  TO  'AKKA. 

(SEa  n.) 

Cknand  nie  of  Tnvd,  8  Eng.  IL  tbo  lionr. 

From  Beirut.  m.  it. 

1.  Nahr  GMdSr,  1  06 

S.  KhfinKhnlda,  1 

3.  el-Ghufr,  20 

4.  Nahr  D4m6r,  mouth,  1 

K.  NeVj  TAnai,  el-Jljdi,  1  10 

Total  4  8fi 


Tuadat/,  April  (kh. 

From  Neby  Yiiiuu, 

1.  Cape,  highest  poilll» 

2.  Wady  Shehiin, 
8.  R&ARumeUeb, 

4.  Nahr  Aomfar,  find, 


SO 
30 
25 
20 
25 


ToSdm  S  10 


IVom  Sidon, 

6.  MejdelYfiii, 

7.  Brow  of  hill, 

8.  High  pomt, 

9.  S0frFA% 


N.  85°  E. 

about  E. 
30'  S.  77°  E. 
20'  S.  70°  E. 
•bta740£. 


46 

26 

60 
15 


ITaiMHby,  ApiU  7llk 

From  Kofr  Falfis, 

1.  Wttdy  Shemmds,  bott 

2.  Rum.  f  rom  K.  Faliia,  N.  80°  E. 
8.  Kaiti:klel^ 

4.  Zehiltali. 

5.  Jebil'a,  (J>  toio.  on  right) 

0*  J0I^}A*M| 


45 

55 

55 
05 


Total  6  15 


DitaiaedlgrtvMtiiir. 


From  Joi^'a, 

1.  *Anb  SAHm,  (10  mln.  b.  m, 

onlof>,)  &15^W.  35 

2.  NahrZaher&ny,  bridge,  86 
8.  Tbn  HabM^  From 

JerjTa,                  &880W.  20 

4.  Neb&t^yeh,  Lower,  SO 

6.  AznAn,  ftM  S.  660  £.  l  lo 

Tb  file  oaatle  8  80 

From  Am&D, 

7.  el-Hnmrah,       about         W.  80 

8.  Ziintiir,  East,      aboot          W.  25 

9.  Zuutur,  West,  abont  W.  10 
10.  Jiar  KalnrifBb,  •abont  W.  bjS.  1 


To  the  bridge   2  06 


Saturday  April  lOd. 

IVom  bridge, 

1.  Point inW. Bur 

jcir,   aboot  SL  bf  E. 

2.  Wady  Selftl^, 

noath,        S>  bgr  E. 

3.  Kfibrtkhah,  abt      S.  E. 

4.  TAU11.  S.87OW. 

6.  Sanwiaeb,  a  4ow.  (obeoit) 
8.  W.  Hujeir,  mad 

to  Tibiib,       8.  W. 

7.  KUriMtSOte,  abtN.K.K. 

8.  TSIuiB,    aboa*a&W.  ] 


46 

55 
40 
60 

20 
10 
10 


Total  ffSS 


From  Tfbnb, 

1.  HinU,  S.  fiO^  W. 

2.  Seribbln,  S.  45°  W. 


66 
46 
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anple,  S.  45°  W.  15 

High  poiiit»  N.  N.  W.  16 

Yatir,  ■bmUN.N.  W.  80 

W.el-*AjHin,retani,*be  S.  S.  E.  40 

llttsireh,  ruin,  S.  25°  E.  1  00 

&  HMd«rWa4]r,  •bootW.S.W.  80 

9.  BAaMb,  N.  eoo  W.  80 

BeIkN.740W.lBi.      TMd  ftSO 


4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


Tuaday,  April  Vitli, 

From  fork  of  road  to  'Aiteh, 

1.  W.  el-' AyAn,  plmin  be- 

low Ramoilh,  about   S.  30°  K. 

2.  Romeiah,  S.  10°  £. 
aXflfrBirim,     dioat  &£.tgr£. 


20 
86 


S. 
8. 
4. 
S. 

6. 


FtooB  Kflfr  BLktUf 

1.  Low  ridge,  tof^ti  Jeb. 

Jenncik,  &  15°  £. 

lf«Mn,  8.  ISO  E. 

E.  browornunmtfn,  abt  N.  60O  W. 
W.  "  «  N.W. 

B«H  Jenn,  (l^  m.  di- 
rect.) S.  70OW. 
Brow  above  Kameh,       S.  S.  K. 

7.  cr-Rlmeh,  8.  SO^W. 

8.  «I-Mugyue^(Biii.  direct,) 

about  S.  SO^'  £. 

To  Hlsftr  86  min.  ud  to 
topoTTdlSOiB.  Total 


1.  Top  of  diagonal  lidge,  S.  r>r>'^  W. 

2.  Dvir  Hanna,  S.46°W. 
8.  'An&beb,  i  ao*  8.  W. 


1 16'  8.  E. 
Total 


BMDalMdaft'jbrlbdk 


Total    2  45 


Saturd^,  ApiU  VIA. 

From  'Arrubeb, 

Sukhnin,  N 
Top  of  a  ridge,  N 
Wady  Sha'iib,  bottom, 
KubHruh,  nbout 

Roturii  to  No.  3. 
Shii'iib,  vill.  aUont 
Tell  Ya'uixi,  go  left. 


1 

2. 
8. 
4. 

6. 
6. 


W. 

W.  by  N. 


20 
40 
80 
80 

l.'S 
80 


1  40 
7  86 


55 

85 
1  86 


670  W. 
38°  W. 
N.  W. 
N.  E. 


7.  Tell  Birweb, 

8.  'Akka,  S.  gate, 


45 


30 
151 


H.  M. 

W.  by  K.  1 
N.  75^^  W.  1  30 

Total  6  10 


XL 


FBOM  'AKKA  TO  JERUSALEM. 

(SEC  m) 


WXTH  HO] 


Mmiag,  April  19iA. 


From  'Akkii, 
1.  Tell  Kb^n, 
\\\T  ']"in>li, 
Tiimnili, 
Top  of  fir* 
Kaukab, 
Jefit, 
Kana, 


3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


S.  OOOK. 

S.  850  E. 
S.  65°  E. 
It  S.  W)°  K, 
S.  51°  E. 
8.89°  E. 
about  E.  8.  EL 
W. 


46 

80 
30 
40 
45 
45 
40 
40 


Total  8  16 


From  Kcfr  Menda, 


Si'flFurich, 
Brow  of  a  low  lull, 
BeitLabn, 

Jeida, 

Tell  eah-Sbemmam, 


S.  no  E. 
S.  80°  W. 
S.  80°  W. 
S.  30°  W. 
S.  23°  W. 


15 
05 
45 
40 
66 


Total  4  40 


Wednetdof,  AprU  8lA 


From  Tell  esli-ShommAm, 


1 
2. 
3. 
4, 

6. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


Tell  eth-Tborab, 
Tell  el-Hotadlitt, 

Ixjjfln,  about 
Top  of  Pu*8  towanU 
KuiiiU'h,  aboQl 
Um  (1  Ftihm,  abOVl 
High  jHjint, 
High  brow,  iImiiiI 
Ya^bnd, 


S.  19°  E. 
S.  7°  E. 
S.  W.  Iqt  8. 

a  86°  w. 

S.(?) 
8.  5°  K 

aaoo  E. 

8. 


80 
16 

10 

80 
20 
80 

40 


Total  8  80 


From  Ya'bud, 

1.  HiU  16'  S.W.  of  Ya'bud,     S.  W. 

2.  Uigb  point,  &  850  W. 

3.  Fofkofvoadto'Attn, 

about  S.  60°  W. 


16 


1  80 
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4.  'Attn,  abont  &  "'40 

5b  Top  of  side  Wady,  from 

W.  Mussiii,       about  S.  70^^  E.  1  45 

S.  80°  E.  40 
&470E.  1 


G.  'Anebta, 
7.  lUmlD, 


Total  6  50 


Friday,  April  2M, 
MUnilD^  aSft^E.  2  46 


From  N;'i1hi1u% 

1.  Rafuiieh, 

2.  High  point, 
8.  Ili^h  point, 

4.  Kuriet  Jit, 

5.  Fnnduk, 

6.  High  point, 

7.  'AzztiUf 
& 


about  W.  N.  W. 

N.  68°  W. 

S.  70°  W. 

S.  70°  W. 

S.  55°  W. 
about  W.  S.  W. 
abontS.  70<>  W. 


3/bfKliy,  JjNirSOfl. 

From  Ilahleh, 

1.  Mejdi>l  Yaba, 

2.  Neby  ThAiy,  Wety, 
8.  Reuthidi, 


4.  Ladd, 
6.  On  a  ridge^ 

6.  On  n  ritlgo, 

7.  el-Kubub, 

8.  Hif^  point, 

0.  Tilo 


S.  16°  W. 
S.  67°  W. 
S.  13°  W. 
S.  20°  W. 
S.  260  E. 
about  S.  35^  E. 
S.  32°  E. 
S.  TOO  E. 

orE.S.E. 


From  Yalo, 
1.  Angle  of  ridge,  about  N.  65°  W. 
%  'Amwfti»  &  47»  W. 

3.  L4tn')n, 


4  High  point, 

8.  MSftAi, 

&  Stti'a,  2M, 

7.  'Artfir, 

S.  Yoditf  a, 

n.  Ili^'h  poin^  about 

10.  Mihsir,  about 

11.  Mm,  aboat 
IS.  Kuriet  e1-*Knab,  about 

Vol.  IU.— 54 


s.  47°  w. 

S.  b^W. 

& 

s. 

S.  62''  E. 
K  20*  E. 


N. 
£. 

E.N.E 


25 
15 
20 
50 
55 
40 
15 


about  W.  &  W.  1  60 

Tom  6  80 


40 
85 
25 
45 
25 
50 
45 
25 


Total  7  50 


80 
16 

20 
20 
20 
45 
80 
80 
35 
85 

50 


18.  Kfistil,   on  ridge  5'  n.  k. 

on  oar  right,  abont  8.  tt^  E.  46 
14.  KuUoia,  E.  80 

Total  746 


Wednmdi^  AprU  260. 
From  KuldiuB, 

1.  Top  ofaMlL  &  80«  E.  46 

2.  Jonii.,YUkGata^Blife  S.780E.  46 

Total  1  80 


IIL    EXCURSIONS  FROM  JERUSA- 
LEM. (SEa  VL) 


WUiitMkiff  Jfiy  fid* 

Fran  Jorasaloinf 

1.  Convent  of  tho  Cross, 

3  min.  on  right,  abt  W.  20 

2.  High  point,  about  W.  by  S.  80 
8.  'Ain  Yalo,  about  W.  by  S.  25 
4.  'Ain  Uuoweh,  about  W.  25 
6.  Bittir,  S.460W.  40 
0  KfaiibetoUTcliAd,  N.46«W.  16 

Total  9  85 


From  Bittir. 

1.  Forli  of  road%        N.  450  E.  20 

2.  Point  i  m.  E.  of 

Welcjeli,   (iliout  N.  16 

3.  Top  of  ridge,  abt     N.  by  £.  15 

4.  Abovo  'Afo  Kfl- 

rim,        about  N".  E.  by  N.  20 

5.  Browofliephauuiabt        £.  60 

6.  Jonttaloiiiy  TUk 

gafta,      about    N.60(»EL(f)  80 

Total  980 


Friday,  Mojf  7tk, 

From  Jerusalem, 

1.  MArEHi^ 

2.  el -Kh amis,  ruin, 

3.  Ki^bbet  BaOiil, 

4.  ^yrt4^ 

5.  c'l-Burak, 

6.  High  point, 

7.  High  point, 
a  Bigb  pointy 


&47°  £. 


S.  40°  W. 
about  &  85*  W. 
about  &  86«  W. 


60 

25 
10 
60 
25 
10 
05 
16 
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0.  Kftfin,  at  rc3er\-oir,     S  37='  W. 

10.  0pp.  Kheuao,  aboat  S.  20°  W. 

11.  Hffl  north  oTBeit  SAr,  S.  42»  W. 

12.  Beit  SAr,  S.  86°  W. 

13.  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh,    N.  80°  £. 

14.  Angle  of  road,  alwiit  S. 
1/5.  Bir  cl-KhGlil,  about 


16.  er-Kikmeh, 

17.  HaMl, 


E. 

aboat   N.  N.  C, 


n. « . 

45 
25 
25 
10 
07 
85 
07 
06 
25 


Total   7  15 


Saturdty,  May  8M. 

FramHalUiV 

1.  'Ain  ©dh-Dhirweh,  12 

2.  High  poin^  about  N.  20 
a  BcttUimmr,          N.  flOB.  80 

MorHnn,       about    N.  20°  E.  45 

Top  of  ridga.  N.  16°  E.  aO 

Beit  Sdcirfeli,         N.  81o  E.  18 

Rcttini  ov(.'r  the  nork  : 

Point,  from  neck  abt  N.  £.  bjr  £.  25 

8.  Hi|th  point,     abont  N.  E.  by  E.  80 

9.  Hinlt  i^)i!it,  nliDtit  E.  N.  E.  10 
10.  el-Khudr,  about  £.  N.  £.  86 
IL  Jenmlem,  TI&  Ga*a,  8 

Total  6  10 


4. 
6 

e. 

7. 


IV.  FBOM  JERUSALEM  TO  BEISAN. 
(SEC.  VIL) 

wxin  Bonn. 


Monday^  Majf  10/1. 
FVom  Jemaalem, 

1.  ep>R4in,  by  usual  road, 

2.  Kubfirel-*AmAUkah,abt  E. 
&  Kbirbet  el-Haiyeh,  abt  E.  by  N. 
4.  JMfA  (Gebal  N.  65°  W. 

6.  M*Mm*i^^ 


40 
56 
30 
45 
48 


Total   4  35 


TWiAvt  Mag  llO. 
From  MQUun&ii 

1.  tOmoA,,      \  I; 

2.  et-Taivibeb,  OB  right,  N.   1^  E.* 

8.  Deir  .Icnir,  N.   6°  W. 

4.  lu'fr  Malik,  abt    \      ^f*  5" 

I  or  N.  K.  by  E. 

5.  el-Mugfaaiyir,  N.  83°  K. 
8.  DttOBMh,               N.  IS*'  E. 


1  60 

45 
15 

I  L'O 

1  45 


Total   6  40 


IVednetd/^,  May  I2tk. 


From  Danmeh, 

1.  Meidol 

2.  'Airnbob, 

3.  High  point, 

4.  y&nfin, 

5.  'Ain  Yanfin, 
I^iJ^h  riiige. 
High  poin^ 
IV-it  Funk, 
Nabulus, 


O.  K. 

N.  70  W.  40 
alwnt  N.  by  W.  1  26 
about  £.  10 

N.8OO  E.  80 

N.  80°  E.  20 
about  N.  16 

•bMt  N.  6OO  W.  90 

N.  490  W.  16 
abont  N.  50°  W.  1  86 

Told  8  80 


From  NabahUi 

1.  'Aakar,         abont  S.  £.  by  £. 

2.  Angle  of  numiK 

tain,         abont  N.  85°  E.  1 

a  TQUftcah,       about  N.  40°  W.  ? 

4.  Bmj  cl-Flri'a,        N.  740  E.  1 

"  50'  N.  70°  E.  , 


25 


45 
10 


6.  T&b^ 

6.  TeyMir, 


10'  N.  20°  E. 
86'  N.  760  E. 
86' N.  80  B. 


50 


Total  8  10 


fVidaj/,  i%  litk. 
Prom  Teylflir, 

1.  Kiisrel-Mftlih,       abt    S.  50  E. 

2.  Khirbct  el-Malih,    abt   E.  S.  E. 

aSiW.(S„ccoth){«;i|;{pN;«; 

4.  »Aln  ol-Beida,  abtN.  86°  W. 
6.  Bmdela,  ruin,  abt  N.  (?) 
8.  *AinMak.]i«i,      abt  N.(7) 


1  05 
30 

I  25 

60 
SO 
20 


Total    4  40 


E.  by  S.  86 


From  'Ain  Muk-hik, 

1.  Kidffhoh,  abont 

2.  Fora  of  Jordan, 

near  Sikfit,  a>x)nt 
8.  W.  Yftbia,  mouth,  abt 

4.  Brow  of  lit  pla- 

toan,  about  N.  65°  E. 

5.  Another  brow,  about  N.  60°  E. 
6  .  Kefr  AbO,  B. 


E.  by  S. 
E.  byN. 


80 

1  15 
50 
10 

4  10 


From  Kefr  Abil, 

1.  Hi;;h  point,  nbt 

2.  Angle  of  road,  about 


N.  50^  \\\  1 
N.  60°  W. 


30 
16 
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a.  FtM  CPeHaX  aboat 

Trom  no.  2, 
4.  Ford  to  B«i-  {  46'  abt  N.  50°  W. 


B.  JC 

&  15 


siln, 
it.  BdiAo, 


j  46' 
115' 


•'abt    S.  S.  W.  * 
N.e20W.  1  16 

Totel  4  16 


V.   FBOM  BEISAN  to  BAi 
(SEC.  vm.) 


ETA. 


nur»d'iy,  Mag 

From  Meis  el-Jobcl^ 

1.  High  point,    about  N.  31°  E. 

2.  Hftnin,  N.  6«>  B. 

3.  N.  E.  part  of  Merj  f  N.  N.  E. 

'Ayfln,        about "(  or  N.  by  E. 

4.  Toll  Dibbin,  al)oat      N.  N.  W. 

5.  Browof  W.  et-Teiin,  nbt  N.  E. 
8.  F014  of  Nahr  Hasbiin/,  abt  N.  E. 
7.  HMlMip^]ow«rpttl»  abta  £. 


1 

80 
9  80 

85 

1  16 
65 
80 

ID 


Tolil  7  26 


From  Bcisan, 

1.  Beit  Ill'a, 

2.  Kuniieh, 

3.  en-Na'urah, 

4.  TOnirah, 

6.  &  E.  foot  of 

W.  Sherar, 
e.  SAk  el-KhAn, 

7.  LAUdi 


N.  76°  W. 
N.  240  W. 
N.  2°  E. 
N.  26°  E. 

Tabor, 

about  N  by  E. 
about  N.  N.  E. 
direct  N.N.E. 


30 
25 

26 

50 

10 


Total   7  80 


Tuetday,  Ma»f  IBth, 
From  LAUehf 
1.  Hajnren- 

Nosranjr,  abt  £.  N.  EL  ^  S. 
IiUd,  N.  60W. 

Kh&nMin- 

yeb,  abtN.E.byE.lE, 
TeUHAm,  abt  N.  K. 
BirKerazch,       uM  N.  W.  (stow) 

6.  Angle  of  road,  N.  30°  W. 

7.  Dinuneat  TCsd, 

about  W.  N.  W. 

8.  Ja'doeh,  abgot   N.  bj  £. 


2. 
& 

4 

5. 


10 
46 

10 
60 
06 
80 

46 
10 


VL   FROM  IIASBKTYA  TO  BANIAS 
AND  BACK.   (SEC.  IX.) 


From  Hasbeiya ;  upper  pArt| 

1.  Ford  of  the  HasbAny,  abt   N.  W. 

2.  Noteh  of  ed-Dabar,  abt  S.  W. 
8.  Aboro  «nar  B&g^tlz, 


4.  BeUU, 

5.  Dibbhi, 

6.  Judeideh, 

7.  Tell  Dibbin, 

8.  Kbiyam, 


abt 
abt 

•bt 


N.  26^  W. 
SkW.byS. 
S. 

S.I6OW. 

S. 
S.  E. 


1 


40 
46 
20 
15 
25 
15 
25 


Total  6  06 


Total  8  85 


WtOmtiag,  Mag  m 

From  Ju'Aadi, 

1.  Mughar,       about      N.  25°  E. 

2.  Kasyiin,  about  N,  by  E.  2 
8.  Aa^  ofmadi^  B. 

4.  Angle  ofiMdi.  ebt  \    ^'     ^*  1 

(or N.N. W.  ^ 
6.  el-Khuieibeh,  S-OO^V. 

6.  K«"(l<'s,  11,40 

7.  Mela  ol-Jebol,  abt  N.  1 


40 

60 

16 

86 
50 
80 


Wedttadag,  Mag  Sftl. 
From  Kbiyam, 

1.  eM}bl^ar,  abt  S.  2 

2.  Tell  cl-K^jr,  S.  K. 
8.  Difiieh,  S.  12°  W. 
4.  eUMuefixy,  elbt  S.  S.  W. 
6.  JlIlie,0f8ttroam!«,  abt  1 

RExrRN : 
I'Vom  el-]fani«ury, 

6.  Khiln  Dnweir,      ubt       N.  E. 

7.  B4nU^  ftbt  E. 


60 
25 
20 


45 
85 


Total  7  90 


Total  6  56 


Tkmkg,  A%  87A. 

From  B&nias, 

1.  'Ab  KAnyeb,  S.  G90  £.  1 
8.  Lake  Pbiala,  Birkot 

cr-IUm,           nbt  E.  by  S.  1 

8.  Top  of  ridge,  abt  N.  N.  W.  86 
4.  Wehr  Sbeikh  *Otli- 

nio  HAaAiy,  abt  W.I7N.  I  • 
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5.  KurHt  cs-Sobeibdi, 

6.  BttuiM) 


N.  75°  W.  *2fi' 
S.  71°  W.  50 

Total  4  40 


II  M. 


Frieb^,  Mt^  28A. 

From  B4iu&a, 
1.  Brow  oTteiTMe,  alit  W.  N.  W. 
9.  S.  W.  cormr  of  moun- 
tain, N.  W. 

■  4.  KuFat  Bastra,  E.  IqrS. 
Retorn  to  uo.  8* 

6.  W.  M-Seraiyib,  N.lijE. 
C  W.  el-Klmn  ih.  li,  abt  N.  bj  E. 

7.  Rosheijretel-iOkhar, 

ftbt  N«  N*  E« 

8.  HiMunyeh 

9.  'Ain  Jurlo, 
10.  Top  of  ridge 

Hasl>eiya, 


abt  N.  75°  E. 
N.  40°  W. 

S.  of 

abt  N.  N.  E. 
abt  N. 


16 

35 
86 
46 

40 
80 

86 

45 

20 
25 


6.  Angle  of  rood,  genr.  abt  E.  N.  E.  1  30 


a  DeiroU'AdiA- 
yir, 


I  5'  W.  S  W 
(    16'      N.  E. 
^lo      abt     N.  1  46 
(  80' 


•btN.E. 
TMd  880 


50 
1  55 


From  Deir  el- Asb&yir, 

1.  Kb4n  Meithelftn,  E.  N.  E. 

2.  I>!mik«,  about  E.  by  S. 
8.  Khin  el-*Ar-  j     50'  ubt  E.  by  S. 

rM,         "j  10  06'abtE.  S.  E. 
4.  Hezzeb,  abt  E.  bj  S.  2 

6w  DamueiUi  &  W.  g»ta^         B.  9S 

Total    G  20 


Totd  6  86 


m   FROM  UASBEIYA  TO  DAMAS- 
CUS (SEX3.  X.) 

WITH  BOBflB. 

Mondagf  Ma^  SlA 

From  Uasbeiya, 

1.  W.  et-Tdmt  dian- 

ncl,  ubt 

2.  Top  of  ridge  ©d- 

Dihar,  ftVt 
8.  DOifinkofrond,  abt 
4^  Tfibmw,  abt 

6.  el-KA«eh,  (nata- 

nl  l»ri<lge,)  ftbt 
Rctiini  to  Yuhmur; 
8.  Libbciya,       abt       E.  by  N.  1 

7.  Ndij  tMifis  N.  E. 


VUL   FROM  DAMASCUS  TO  BA'^U.- 
BEK.   (SEC.  XI.) 

WITH  HORSn. 


N.  260  W. 

W.  S.  W. 

N.  E.  1 
N.  1 

N. 


26 
45 
15 
80 

15 

35 


Afondajff  June  lUu 
From  Damaacus, 

1.  Woly  dwfo  Saiihiyeh,  W.  N.  W.  45 

2.  Dummar,        about  N.  W.  40 

3.  Angle,  N.  W.  side  of 

Sabra,       abont         N.W.  1  40 

4.  ResMtTin,  S.  W.  80 

5.  el-Kijeh,  Ibunt'n,  abt  N.  W.  86 

6.  el-Kefr,  abtN.W.lqfW.  1  20 

7.  Bri'l  "*'  iibovo  the 

SuU,  abt  N.  W.  by  W.  40 

8.  S.  E.  oomer  of 

plain,  abt      W»N»^W.  80 

9.  Eocamptnent  on 

theBwada,  abt  N.  16 

Total  6  66 


Total  6  46 


From  Neby  Safa, 

1.  Angle  at  Damaacus 

road,        about       E.  by  N.  80 

2.  Angle  at  fountain  N.  E.  by  E.  1  50 
8.  iSo^ya,  E.  end,        S.  26°  E.  40 

4.  'Aiha,  *    *  ^* 


6.  Kefir  KAk, 


■^MorRbyS. 
N.20OE.  I 


80 


8ljL 

From  encampment, 

1.  »Ain  el-Fundnk  10  m. 

north,  ubont  N.  1  10 

2.  Anglcopp.  Bnstaii,  ubt  S.  S.  W.  35 

3.  'Ain  Barada,  head,     W.  by  S.  15 

4.  Batruny,  S.  S.  W.  50 
6.  Top  of  bigb  ridga,       8.  S.  W.  86 

6.  "Western  brow,      abt  W.  80 

7.  Amrlo,  mid-plateau, 

abt  N.  X.  W.  30 

8.  E  side  of.  Tud.  idcb,  abt  N.  W.  15 
l>.  Wady  Zarir,  mouth,    N.  N.  W.  20 
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10,  "Wmter-Aei,  bMd  of  n.u. 

W.  Zarir,                  N.  W.  10 

11.  Tree,  Zarfir,  N.  N.  W.  SO 
UL  Xh&n,  moath  of  W. 

Harir,            abt     N.  W.  50 

18.  Mejdel  'Aijw,          N.  K.  W.  80 

14.  'Anjar,  ruin,          abt      N.  E.  40' 

15.  Neba'  'Atyar,                    £.  15 

Total  7  86 


IMmiAv^  JIm  Ml. 

From  Neba'  'Anjar, 

1.  Neba'  Shemain,  about       N.  E. 

2.  Kefr  Zebad,      about  N.  40°  E. 

3.  el-Kuwiych,  N.  40°  E. 

4.  Deir  el-Ghuzal,         N.  4()3  E. 

5.  Wady  Sahiir,  N.  40°  E. 
0.  Ma«y,               about  X.  400  K. 

7.  Neby  Shit,       about  N.  N.  E. 

8.  0pp.  Bereitan,  about  N.  N.  II 

9.  Fork  to  fountain,  abt  N.  N.  E. 
la  Ba'albek,         about  N.  N.  W. 

Fountain  of  Ba'albek, 

16ni.E.1]ja.  Total 


20 

66 
30 
26 
26 
16 
46 
25 
25 


8  U 


VL  WBOU  BA*ALB£K  TO  EL-HUSN. 

(SEa  m) 

WITH  y^w^fflgfi 

Tkuradag,  Jum  lOfi. 
From  Ba'albek, 

L  NaUdw  N.  E,  1  90 

9L  Wa^ffiomTAnb,  ji^'^  N;!!® 
41.  Opp.]iMmcl-HBd0tii, 

I  m.  on  left,  about  N.  Ilj  E.  1  10 
4.  Top  of  ridge,  water- 

ihed,  oboQt   N.1ijR  86 

&  Neba'  Lebweh,  15nu 

£.  of  vilL   abont      N.  N.  £.  1  05 

Total  JH 


VkomNolNfLelnrab, 

1.  Ain,  nbont 

2.  el  Flkel),     about  N.  E. 

3.  R  i«  Bu'ulhf'k,  aht  N.  £. 

4.  Angle,  on  rood  to 

Bflnuo],  N.lyW.  8 

Vol.  Ill  — 64» 


50 

60 

85 


6.  Neba*  el-'%,  abt  N.  W.  bjN.  40 

6.  Kdmft'n  fll-Udninl,     &  06^  E,  1 

7.  BiUoh,  K.  480  £.  2  45 

TM  840 


abt 

abt 
abt 


N. 
N.  W. 
N.  VV. 
N.  W. 


f,  J\ 

From  Ribleb, 

1.  Angle  of  road, 

2.  el-Buweldah,  ruin, 
8.  Height  of  land, 

4.  W.  Khalid,  mffl, 

5.  MoutbofWady 

KMUd,      abt  N.  W.  by  N.  \  N. 

6.  Encamp  vndor 

el-Husn,  Klq^W.^W.  8 

Direct,  2  h.   

8  66 

Kfil'At  eUHnn,  W.  1^  N.  65 

Total  0  60 


46 

1  16 

2  15 
60 

50 


X  FBOM  EEr-HDSN  TO  BEIBtT 
(SEC.  zm.) 


KOOOW.  40 


Ifondc^,  /mw  14<jlb 

From  el-Husn, 
L  Deir  Mfir  Jigia, 
8.  Intermitting  firan- 
tain,  abt 
8.  Angle  of  rood,  abt 
4.  Tell  el-Hnush,  abt 

6.  Ji«r  el-Abyad,  abt 
0.  ibmleofiMdy  abt 

7.  Aq^ofiMd,  «bt|^^,' 

8.  Nabr  'Akkir,    or(  80' 

N.  el-Khureibeh,  \  45' 

9.  Sbeikh  Mahammed, 

IbolofUn,    abt  S.bgrW. 


W.  N.  W. 
W.  N.  W. 
S.  W. 
S.  S.  W. 

s.  s.  w. 

S.  S.  E. 
S. 

s.  w. 

&S.W. 


20 
IS 

80 
16 

40 


1  15 


86 


Total  7  80 


T  T 


From  Sheikh  Midiainmod, 

1.  Tell  'Arka,         ^       S.  40^  W.  55 

2.  Nahr  el-BA-  (fj!      c^;*,T*  i  Af, 

^  ■».60  nbt  S.  W.  ^  S.  1  46 

™^  (20'  abt  S.  10<3  W. 

8.  W.  H&Un,  bm,  ab*  SL  1  40 
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4.  'AWin  'Asliasb,  abt  S.  W. 

5.  Zii;:ti.%rta.          abt  &  W.  bf  W. 

6.  0pp.  Kefr  Yashit, 

I  m.  dist.         abt  S.  S.  E. 

7.  jkngle  of  rood,     abt  S. 

8.  W.  lleiriina,  foot,  abt  S.  E. 

9.  'Ain  Ueiruna,     abt  S.  S.  E. 


"'ioja  Founteia  of  Afka, 


1  06 

50 
50 


Total  9  40 


From  *Aia  Hdi^oft, 

1.  Ehdon,  abt 

2.  Ridge,  low  point,  abt 
8.  The  oodar^  abt 
4.  Bsheireh,  abt 
6.  Uasriin,  abt 


{ 


S.  S.  E. 

S.  E. 
E.  S.  E, 
W.  by  N. 
W.bT  S. 
W. 


1  10 

1  ir» 
1  so 
1 

1  80 


FroTTi  Hn^rAn, 

1.  BdinUln,  abt    W.  by  S. 

S.  TViporrides       abt    &  8.  W. 

8b  Top  of  a  pa-ss,       abt        S.  W. 
4  Highest    5  1  80'  abt        S.  W. 
ridgft,  \    16'  abt  S.  E.  by  E. 

5.  el-'Akfirah,  abt  S.  E.  by  S. 

6.  Neba'  Ruweia,      abt    S.  by  £. 

7.  A^flfaMd,  &&V. 


9,AfkB, 


S.E. 
W. 


80 
1ft 


40 

46 

45 

10 
85 


T««d  9  40 


1. 
2. 
8. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

12. 
18. 


_Afka, 

ez-Ztiw&rib,  nun,  abt 
Dhnhikr  el  Hawa,  abt  E. 
Aagle  of  road,  base  of 

high  ridge,        abt  W. 
of  high  ridge,  abt  S. 
W.Shobi^  bott  abt  S. 
Angle  of  road,  abt 
Neba'  el-'AMl,  abt 
Natural  bridge,  abt 
Ftikra,  rnin,         abt  W. 
Meira'ah,  naiddle,  abt  W. 
Kabf  oa-SaMb, 

bridge,  abt 
Topofawent,  W. 
'ikjoMn,W.pait,  sbl  W. 


by  S. 

S.  W. 
S.  W. 

s.  w. 
s.  w. 

S.  E. 
W. 

s.  w. 
s,  w. 


40 
10 

ir> 
r»o 
20 

sa 

26 
80 

25 
45 


W,  40 
S.  W.  80 
hjS.  1  80 


Total  9  36 


Am  IM. 

From  'AjeltAa, 

1.  Bellfineh,  W.  by  S. 

2.  Z6k  el-Khurab,  W.  by  S. 
8.  Bridge  of  Nahr  eUKdfa^  W.  1^  S. 
4.  Bdi&Craidd^), 

Total 
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ABABIO  KAMES  AND  WOBDS, 

CfBmLT  ftlOCOUmOAK. 

K«mM  iMghming  widi  .^li^  IAm,  Bekf  and  Xig^,  ue  In  cwaij  «mb  I»  fPOt^ 
under  tiuM  wofds.  In  respect  to  names  beginning  with  Am,  Bir,  Ikir,  Te'l,  and  tite 
like,  the  arrangement  ia  not  ao  aalftnn ;  and  aome  of  them  will  ba  fimnd  under  the 
second  part  of  the  name. 

The  reference  to  pages  is  not  always  fall ;  tfie  more  unportant  passages  only  being 
died,  vlieie  n  name  oeooia  men  than  onoe.  Tet^entayia  alwnya  anffidenli^lld^ 
to  serve  aa  a  Qeaeral  IndeK  foreE  the  AiaUo  namee  andnwdaftondintiia  bo^jrof 
the  work. 

For  the  signifioanoy  and  pronnnoiation  of  the  several  connonnnta  and  vowels,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  FpeciHcntions  immediately  following  the  Preface  in  Vol.  I ;  cm 
also  to  Dr  Smith's  Es»ay  on  the  Pronunciution  of  the  Arabic,  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
BiUaeal  Betoawhei^  YoL  IH  App.  pp.  89-111. 


A 

*Abd  el-]^adir,  ArckeiaUf  304. 

'AM  el-HAdy,  fam.  188. 

•Abeib,  vill.  20.    School,  20. 

AbiL  Abd  Beth-Maaehah^  372. 

'AUlb,  better  *AUiilb,  vilL  ana  W.  106- 

105,  107, 110. 
*Alirah,  viU.  87. 
Abu  'Alv,  riv.  886. 
Abn  el-'Anf.  291, 
Abu  Feraj.  Tell,  316. 
Abn  Ghansh,  fam.  144,  167. 
Abu  Kamlmlj,  vill.  37G. 
AbaNkr.'W.  121,  123. 
Aba'Obetdn,  310,  316. 
Ahu  el-'Omeir.  W.  342. 
Abu  Sa'ud,  fam.  185. 
Abn  Seiyad,  W.  826. 
Abn  Shusheb,  near  Kanileh,  U3,  146. 
Abn  Shfisheh,  near  Khun  Mi^yeh,  81. 
Abn  t^iibbali,  ruin,  290. 


Abn  Sin4n,  via  108. 
Abu  Zab&rah,  122. 
Abn  Zokary,  Wely,  283. 
Abu  Zureili.  116. 

el-Abyad,   the  white,'  bridge,  660i 

el-'Adoliyeh,  vill  448. 

'Adaa,  Heb  ^'^trrs,  'IsntOse,'  4a 

•AdAthir,  M.  72.  '  ' 

'Adweh,  nlL  and  F.  583. 

Af  ka,  Aplteea,  808-808. 

Aghar,  M.  see  Aghwar. 

Aghwar,  *  caverns,'  M.  plur.  of  GhUr,  perh. 

tiie  Ime  Ibnn  ibr  '  Aghar,'  486b 
cl-AIimar,  Ard,  341. 

W.  294,  296,  298. 
W.  266,  286. 
•Aidib,  vilL  54. 
*Aiha,  vill.  431,  482. 
Aihit,  viH  106. 

'Ailebiin,  'AiUbun,  vm.  80,  81,  680. 
'Ain,  vill.  near  'Aniar,  500. 
'Ain,  near  Lebweb,  688. 
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'A 
'A 
'A 
•A 
»A 
•A 
•A 


*Ain,  vill.  north  of  Lebweh,  533.   Not  Am 

of  Scripture,  iiili. 
el-'Ain,  W.  290. 

in  'AM  ePXl,  W.  63. 
in  'An6b,  vill  2L 
n  'Arab,  i22. 
in  'A*y,  W.  2m 
n  'Ata,  vill  382,  426,  428. 
u  el-Bakanih,  .''>87. 
in  Barada,  488^  11>2. 
n  el-Birideh,  120. 

n  el-Bci<la,  in  the  GhAr,  313,  In  Leba- 
non, cm.    See  Neba'  Bei^a. 
♦Ain  cI-Beida,  Tell,  115. 
•Ain  Bunlav,  vill.  504. 
'Ain  edh-Dhirweh,  or  ed-Dinreh,  277, 213. 
*Ain  Defneh, 
*A5n  ed-l)ibl,  vill  32. 
'Ain  Falnj.  42B. 
*Atn  el-Kijeh,  474,  UK 
*Ain  Fit,  vUl  3lio,  aiilL 
*Ain  el-Funduk,  487. 
•Ain  el-Haddad,  4fil. 
»Ain  el-yadid,  vill  GOiL 
'Ain  Haniych,  2135. 
'Ain  ijiarHeh,  MIL 
'Ain  ^awar,  vill.  iSG. 
'Ain  yizfirv  (z  for  pha),  4QL 
'Ain  Ilersby,  4.S7. 
'Ain  Hiyeir, 
'Ain  Ibl,  vill.  G3,  Cfi. 
'Ain  Jfirfa,  vUl.  4I6j  418. 
'Ain  el-Ji'irr,  comm.  'Anjar,  49C. 
'Ain  Kurim,  Gr.  Kap^n,  Carasm^  158,  271, 

212. 
'Ain  Kebtr,  223. 
'Ain  Kesfir,  vill  19,  20,  2L 
'Ain  el-Khudm,  476. 
'Ain  el-Kuneiseh,  vill  />04. 
'Ain  Kunyeb  of  ^afbeiya,  380,  382. 
'Ain  Kunyeb  of  Banias,  398. 
'Ain  el-Kuwir,  449, 
'Ain  Mak-buz,  314^  315.  Slfi. 
'Ain  Meitbclun,  i39. 
'Ain  el-Mizrub,  W.  57,  fiL 
•Ain  Natif,  min,  88. 
'Ain  Sahib,  ilL 
•Ain  §alUi,  iSL 
•Ain  Seraiyib,  3fi2. 
•Ain  Shems,  lidh-ShtmeA,  ISSj  154. 
'Ain  es-§uweirch,  i21L 
•Ain  faiia,  Thnnalh,  295. 
'Ain  et-Tannur,  fi.')5.  5.">7. 
•Ain  Tanuurab,  near  ya?beiya,  420. 
'Ain  Tanniirab,  vill  3821 
•Ain  et-Tin,  344. 
•Ain  Tinta,  3S2. 

*Ain  T»ii^^t  comm.  'Anturah,  G17. 
•Ain  tn,  vill.  31. 
•Ain  Warkah,  vill.  23. 
•Ain  Yalo, 

'Ain  cz-Zoitun,  vill  75. 
'Ainab,  viU.  2L 


•Ain&n,  vill  38. 
'Ainun,  not  ^flnon^  3Q5> 
•Ainfit,  vill  37,  38. 
'Aitch,  vill  63,  fiL 
'Aithat  ei-Zut,  58. 
•Aitheh,  'Aiteh. 
'Aitherftn,  vill.  55,  3fiL 
'Aithv,  129. 
'A  it  6,  vill  ^ 
'Aiyid,  W.  2aL 
el-'Ajam,  W.  distr.  lifi. 
'Aieltun,  vill  615,  filfi. 

'A'jiun,  M.  an. 

cl-'Akub,  Neba',  fiOQ. 

'Akabct  Kamid,  4'J9. 

'Akhnnih,  Achnhnri,  lA^ 

'Akka,  Acehoy  Ptolemait,  89,  90,  ai  sq. 

'Akk4r,  vill  and  riv.  and  M.  570,  576, 

511.    Route  by,  57L  518. 
Aklim,  Gr.  KKlfia,  '  district,'  38. 
•Aklii^,  Ard,  600.  fiQL 
'Akraba  of  Damascus,  447,  459. 
'Akrabany,  canal,  447,  459. 
'Akrabeh,  AcraU,  2S8. 
•Akfib,  a  plant,  im 
•Akfirah,  vill  GOl^  602,  203. 
•Alma,  vill.  C2. 
'Almlt,  Alemethy  281. 
•Almon,  vill  37,  58. 
'AIv,  W.  144,  1.^>1,  I5fi. 
'Aly  e8-Siighir,lam.  /iS,  59. 
el-'Ara.ilikah,  » Amalokitea,'  28L 
'Amh&i,  viU.  602. 

'Amkah,  not  Beih-Emek,  66,  103,  lOS. 

cl-'Amud,  W.  342,  311. 

•Amftkah,  863. 

el-'Am(in,  vill.  MfL 

'Amwda,  EmmauM,  Nioopotu^  146,  111. 

•Amyiin,  vill.  SOL 

•An&ta,  Anathotk,  281. 

•Aniz,  vill  .iiLL 

•Anebta,  vUl  125,  128. 

'Annibeb,  Bethannaba  ?  143,  Ui. 

'Anjar,  Neba',  lli8  sq. 

'Anjar,  Chains,  495-498. 

'Ankftn,  viU.  42,  11. 

•Antar,  Kul'at,  13L 

'Antiirah,  see  'Ain  7^^ndi. 

'Arab,  W.  122. 

'Arab  Salim,  vill.  44,  II. 

'Arak,  •  wine-spirit,'  125. 

'Aram.m,  vill  19,  3L 

'Ar'ar,  F.  18. 

Arbet  Kusheiya,  vill  698,  522. 
Ard,  *  low  plain,'  Heb.  '^■JS ,  311. 
Ard  el-Almior,  341,  312.'  * 
Aii  'Akluk,  GOO. 
Anl  cl-Ilamma,  341. 
Artl  Sorada,  3i{2. 
•Arjis,  vill  .584. 
'Arka,  Area,  678-581. 
'Arka,  Nahr,  578,  579,  582. 
Amikn,  viU.  49^  5L 
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'Amy,  vilL  44ft. 

*Amibeh,  Gr.  rk  "Apafia,  Araba,  83.  M, 
el-'Arr&d.  F.  ilQ.  ^  — ' 

'Arrfib,  W.  275^ 
*Artfif,  viU.  154,  m 
•Arubboneh,  332. 
Are,  'cedar,'  Heb.  tnst,  gfifi, 
A«ad,  '  lion/  pr.  n.  isk 
el-'Asal,  W.  39fi,  397^  405,  ili 
el-'Asas,  W.  290. 
*Asfich,  vill.  030. 
el-'Asfftr,  riv.  529. 
Afhrafiyeh,  in  W.  el-'Ajam,  4r>n. 
Ashraf  iyeh,  on  the  Barada,  475. 
•Ashur,  W.  57j  59j  6L 
Afireh,  vilL  134,  302- 
'Aakar,  not  Syckar,  132,  133,  3QSL 

'A*kar,  TeU,  'ML   

'A«lAn,  rain,  122. 

el-Aswad, '  the  black,*  M.  444,  4m  Bridge, 
560. 

el-'A?y,  riv.  OroiUe$,  fountaina  638,  589. 

'Ataiboh,  vilL  461^  i52.  

•AtdUah,  W,  U3,  114, 
'Atheriin,  see  'Aitherun. 
•Athllt,  iee  'Atlit 
•AtUt,  or  'Athlit,  629,  fi3Q. 
'Afdiith,  viU.  55. 
•Attn,  viU.  m. 
'Audeh,  pr.  n.  128^  129,  13L 
el-'Aojeli,  riv.  140,  142. 
el-*Aiyeh,  R&a,  32fl. 
Atgeh,  in  the  Gh6r,  293. 
'Aofiarin,  296. 
'Awdd,  pr.  n.  302. 
Aawaly,  riv.  fiostrnvu,  36,  SI. 
el-A'wjy,  riv.  444,  447i  470. 
'Awertah,  viH  292. 
el-'Ay6n,  W.  61,  62. 
'Aytin  'Aaha.sh,  viil.  and  F.  5fl3. 
'AjdHy4t,  Tell,  893. 
•AimOt  [z  for  Dha).  301. 
el-'Azxiyeh,  W.  62,  65. 
'Axwin,  vilL  and  W.  136,  136. 


B 

Ba'albek,  HtUopoU$,  606-527.    The  name. 

624.  • 
Bab,  'gate.' 
Bab  eft-Sorfjy,  M2. 
Bahreh,  'lake,'  460,  45L 
Ba'irieh,  vill.  10^ 
Biittah,  E.  and  W.  12i. 
el-Bakarah,  •  the  cow,*  F.  5SL 
Bakhjeh,  country  seat,  lOa 
B'akliii.  vUl.  2L 
Balniila,  caatle,  ii)2. 
Ba'lfila,  vUL  425. 
Baia^  oak,  365. 
Ban,  vilL  fifiL 
el-Ba'neh,  vill.  8& 


B4niajs  /Wn«,  SSI  sq.  408,  iflfl  so.  Ter- 
race, 397. 
Baniaa,  canal  at  Damascus,  447,  459. 
Barada,  riv.  Chrygorrhoaa,  441,  Mfi. 
B.*irid,  Nahr,  682,  fiiiS. 
B4rin,  ^ 

el-BarAk,  vill.  36,  fiL 
Ba'fdr,  vilL  36. 
Batrfin,  Botrys,  599,  fiQQ. 
Batriinv.-mig^ 
BdimAn,  vilL  and  conv.  598. 
Bedawtn,  ring.  Bedawy,  *  desert  men,'  332, 
385. 

el-Bedaw!yeh,  TcU  and  W.  110.  113. 

Beida,  Neba',  5iKi.   

Beit  'Aiuiin,  Btth-anoth,  279,280.  2fiL 

Beit  'A^b,  vill.  153,  154   

Beit  Dejan,  Beth-Dngon,  22fi. 
Beit  Fa^htir,  Gr.  *ay^p,  Phagor,  275,  xxiv. 

Beit  Fejj4r,  215.   

Beit  FArik,  21ifl. 
Beit  yunina,  W.  1^  22L 
Beit  ^aj)keh,  W.  2IB. 
Beit  Iba,  vill.  128.  13i. 
Beit  tdis,  vilL  315. 
Beit  Iksa,  vill.  159,  222. 
Beit  Dfa,  836,  332. 
Beit  Jila,  vill.  265,  272.  285. 
Beit  el-JemAl,  vill.  IM. 
Beit  Jenn,  in  Jebel  Jermuk,  66,  2fi  gq. 
Beit  Jenn,  in  Jebel  Heiah,  447. 
Beit  Jiz,  vill.  146,  151. 
Beit  el-Kan^ir,  438. 
Beit  el-Kerakeh,  vill.  12. 
Beit  Kheiran,  ruin,  216. 
Beit  Lahm,  BeMdtan  of  Zebulun,  Hi 
Beit  Lehya,  vill.  426,  423. 
Beit  Lid,  134. 
Beit  LIf,  viU.  61,  62. 
Beit  Liikieh,  vill.  WL 
Beit  Mirmil,  Tell,  265. 
Beit  Miry,  vill.  12. 
Beit  Nettii;  v\]l  153,  282,  2&L 
Beit  Nuba,  Bethtmnaba,  144. 146. 

Beit  NiikkLAba,  IfilT^  '  

Beit  Sabir,  vilL  448. 

Beit  .Sak&rieh,  Betk-Zcu^harieu  283,  284. 

B«t  Sawtr,  ruin,  225. 

Beit  Safiftt,  %nll.  265. 

Beit  ^iu,  BetK-zur,  226,  222. 

Beit  Sflrlk,  vilL  159,  212. 

Beit  Sfiuin,  viU.  152. 

Beit  Uramar,  vill.  232. 

Beit  *Cr,  Beth-horxm,  145. 

Beit  Crfn,  vill.  128,  134. 

Beit  Za'ter,  ruin,  IJIfi. 

Beitahfln,  vill  fifi, 

BeirAt,  Gr.  Bjjpvrrf,,  Bayttu,  7,  9.  Com- 
merce, 9.  Antiquities,  10.  Cnpe, 
LL    River,  anc.  A/offonu,  12,  13. 

Beia:in,  Beihshenn,  ScythapoHs,  32.>-;j32. 

Beisflr,  vill.  3iL 

Bekka,  vilL  and  W.  429,  430. 
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Bekkifa,  vill.  12iL 
Belud,  'district,'  fifi. 
Belad  Beahurah,  66^  6Z. 
Belfi^  W.  LID- 
BeU'it,  hill  and  ruins,  63^  fi^ 
Bel^t,  viU.  on  the  IJtuny,  3M  iq. 
Beluiah,  ruin,  ]M.  222. 
Beliiius,  castlo,  AQ2. 
BeUfttieb,  £111. 

Beu&t   Ya'kiib,    'dntightezs    of  Jacob,' 

bridge,  862,  3G4. 
Beni  Hnivun.  vill.  5iL 
Bcni  Nairn,  vilL  279,  2&1. 
Bcni  §ukhr,  Arabs,  452. 
Bcni  jOkfin,  123. 
Benit,  3<17. 
Beramiyeh,  vill.  3fL 
Ber'a«hit,  vill.  nS. 
Benlela,  ruin,  iiLL 
el-Berdj,  stream,  iML 
Bereikut,  Benchak,  2Ifi. 
Bereitm,  vill,  508.  MiL. 
Beri"ilieh,  rill.  112. 
Berheleiya,  vilL  iZB. 
Bcrja,  vill,  3a. 
B«rk4tny,  123. 
Berta,  vill  123. 
BiTteh,  vill.  3ii. 
Besh&rah,  pr.  n.  31. 
BesHima,  viU  474,  476,  llfi. 
Bez'On,  vilL  ^illlL 
Bibnin,  rill.  hB2. 
BidAn,  W.  and  M.  301,  SftL 
Bint  Jebeil,  vill  867. 
Btr,  'a  well.' 
Bir  'Adis,  viU.  131. 
Bir  e4-pahar,  420,  422. 
Btr  ^assn,  121. 
Bir  Jenab.  W.  29fL 
Bir  Kerftieh,  34L 
Bir  el-Khalil,  2m 
Birfireh,  1<VL 
Hireh,  vilL  422. 
el-Blreh,  W.  840. 
Birkeh,  *  a  pool,  tank.' 
Birkct  'Anjar,  IM. 
Birkct  Derd.trab,  324. 
Birkct  LhnAn,  or  B  Yemraoneh,  548,  601* 
Birket  er-K4ro,  Phiala,  391),  4iKL 
el-BirHyoh,  viU.  143. 
Birweh,  vill  and  Tell,  88,  89,  103. 
Biakinta,  vill.  filO. 
Bi^ir,  '  horse-doctor,'  17. 
Bittir,  viU  and  W.  2filL 
Bittir,  I  cU  of,  not  Btther,  267-270. 
el-Biyft4,  vill.  44.61. 
Biyad,  ruin,  fiS. 
el-Biyiid,  Khuiwat,  ilSL 
Biyar,  W.  27»,  2fli. 
Bizzurieh,  vill.  127,  12^ 
Bl^amdut^  vill.  21^  624* 
Bka'kcfreh,  vill  fi26. 
Bkarkusha,  vilL  526. 


Bklistah,  vill  87. 28. 
BlftdAn,  vill  442,  485.  487. 
Bltidha,  vill.  507,  aafL 
Bnesh'ain,  vill.  b<^\. 
Br-.8it(?)  vilL  522. 

B&berreh,  chasm,  ii24.    Village,  595, 62& 
el-Bughaleh,  oat.  bridge,  610. 
el-Biika'a,  Heb.  ny]3a ,  60,  492,  494,  497^ 

499.  503,  504!  A 28,  546. 
el-Bukei'a,  dimin.  '  plain,'  559.  660. 
el-Bukei'a,  vill  and  W.  66,  IfL 
Bukfeiya,  vill  61fi. 
Bukin,  vill  ifilL 
BQkkftr,  ruin,  282. 
Buleida,  vill  3fi2i 
el-Burak,  274." 

el-Burajineb,  see  Bnij  el-Buri^ioeh. 
Bureij,  stream,  395. 

el-Burj,  '  castle,'  Germ.  JTury,  Gr.  ripyot, 
18,  33. 

cl-Burj,  vill  north  of  Tibnln,  55, 

el-Burj,  vilL  near  el-Kubab,  146. 

Buij  'Anaz,  vill.  564. 

Bnrj  el-Buriyineh,  viH  18,  33. 

Buij  el-Fari'a,  303. 

Burj  el  Maks6r,  viU.  GtlSu 

Burj  .Saf  ita,  perh.  J/onamme,  664,  665, 

574,  am 

BCirghuz,  vill  and  bridge,  38ii  sq.  12L 

Burkah,  viU.  12£L 

Burk&il,  W.  and  vilL  S82. 

Bflr^iin,  vill.  m. 

Burkusb,  436. 

Ban-  Elids,  vill  425. 

Burslieh,  W.  295- 

Burzeh,  413,  444,  ill. 

Bushrikh,  W.  600. 

el-Bupi^  W.  376,  380,  881. 

el-Bo-^sah,  vill.  628,  630. 

Bustaii  el-' Arab,  4iifi. 

Bustra,  see  KAl'at  Bus^ra. 

Butm,  Pittacia  tertbinthm,  54,  3119. 

el-Bu^^auf,  plain,  105,  107,  108,  109, 110, 

el-Buwei4ali,  by  Damascus,  450. 
el-Buweidah,  near  Kibleh,  557. 
Buyuruld j,  102. 


Chimih,  Till  Torkish,  304. 


e(?-Dabar,  'ridge,'  420,  430. 

Pahar  el-Ahniar,  vill.  128, 

Dahar  el-]|^udib,  peak,  647. 

IHrnon,  vill  88,  103,  104. 

Damur,  riv.  Gr.  To^upa;,  Aa^ovpat,  Tamif- 

ras,  Damuras,  20,  34.    VilL  34. 
Dazual,  pr.  n.  Daniel,  L43. 
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D4r  Zeinfin,  rUl  495. 
DAreiya,  vill. 

D&Ad,  pr.  n.  129.   Wely,  825. 
Daumch,  Edtmia,  292,  293. 
Debdrieb,  Heb.  DaberatA,  3ASL 
Defneh,  F.  Li2. 
ed-Deidebeh,  hill,  107,  109. 
Deir,  ♦  convent' 
ed-Deir,  F.  315. 
ed-Deir,  JeJmjik-ffiltodf  319. 
Deir  Ab&n,  vilL  154,  155. 
Deir  Abu  ^Jnmeid,  309,  aiQ. 
Deir  Abu  Meah'al,  141. 
Deir  el-Ahmar,  vill.  SiiQ. 
Ddr  'Ammia,  vill.  fiL 
Deir  el-As'ad,  vilL  18. 19. 
Deir  el-'Ashayir,  vill.  435, 1^1  sq.  485,  ifi2. 
Deir  el-Ben&t,  215. 
Deir  Delflm,  vUl.  M2. 
Deir  Duwan,  vill.  220. 
Deir  Ertieh,  vilL  135. 
Deir  el-Ghfisfim,  vilL  125. 
Deir  GhOzal,  on  mount  Gilboa,  337. 
Deir  el-Gbftzil  of  the  Bft^a  a,  501. 
Deir  ^anna,  vill.  82. 
Deir  el-gatab,  vill.  3QL 
Deir  el  Hawa,  vUl.  IM. 
Deir  HAb,  conv.  6<)0. 
Deir  Jeriir,  vilL  29L 
Deir  el-^amr,  18,  2L 
Deir  Kan6btn,  598,  529. 
Deir  ic&n6n,  vill.  sear  Tyre,  62. 
Deir  K&nAn,  vill  on  the  Barada,  474,  475, 

478.     

Deir  el-KuFah,  anc  temple,  18^  14, 15. 

Deir  Mar  Manm,  exc  conv.  589.  540. 

Deir  Mimaa,  vill.  51^  3IiL 

Deir  el-Mokhallia,  conv.  3& 

Deir  Mulcurrin,  vill.  47R. 

Deir  Sheraf,  vilL  128,  13i. 

Deir  e»-Siriyan,  53,  55,  5fl> 

Deir  e»-SaItan,  1^ 

Deir  XQrii;  vilL  UL 

Deir  es-Zaherany,  44. 

Delata,  vilL  15. 

Derb  e?-§in,  lifi. 

Derdar,  ash  ?  5m 

Derdirah.  brook,  372,  374,  395. 

Derij,  vill.  471. 

ed-Der&z,  Druses ;  ring.  ed-Derasy,  fi. 

Phaher  el-Omar,  82,  96,  97,  109. 

Dhekweh,  pron.  also  Zekweh,  4aL 

Phuhur  el-Hawa,  fMXL 

edh-Dhuneibeh,  vilL  383,  426,  431. 

Dibbarieh,  ruin,  128. 

Dibbtn,  vill.  .387,  388. 

Dibl,  vilL  62,  63,  dL 

Dibs, '  syrup  oi^pes,'  Heb.  cJan ,  *  honey/ 

40.   Method  of  making,  a^L 
Difbeh,  Daphne,  393. 
Dtmas,  vilL  439,  ili. 
Dirhala,  vilL  583. 
Diyiira,  *convent«,'  452. 


Dothfln,  DothoH,  122. 

ed-I)iihy,  vill.  and  M.  114,  310,  322. 

DAk,  Loch,  2m 

Dukk&n,  ♦  shop,'  18,  33. 

Dukweh,  Tell,  44-.. 

DQma,  vilL  449. 

Dummar,  vill.  474,  475. 

Dfira,  Adora,  212. 

Dfiris,  vill  504. 

ed-l>uweir,  W.  592. 

ed-Duweir,  vill.  44. 

ed-Duweir,  KhAn,  391 

Duweir,  ruin,  232. 
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Efiy,  vm.  472,  478. 
Eheden,  Ehden. 

Ehden,  or  Eheden,  vilL  586,  fifiZ.  Not 

ParadtMx,  587. 
'EHir,  vill.  124. 
EndOr,  End»')r,  E»dor,  840. 
Erdeh,  vill.  533. 
Erhah,  ruin,  231. 
Ershif,  vilL  fiL 
'Esh  el-Ghtelb,  293. 
Estubl,  vill.  425. 
Ey&b,  Job,  345. 


Fahil,  Asttx,  321-324. 

Fahmeh,  vill.  121,  123. 

Fakhr  ed-Din,  pr.  n.  495. 

Falftj,  W.  425,  42S,  422. 

Farah,  W.  287, 

F&rah,  vilL  817,  818. 

Fari'a^  W.  and  plain,  301,  302. 

Fauwar  ed-Deir,  intennitt.  F.  Sabbatiad 

nicer,  672-574. 
el-Fejjeh,  vilL  140,  UT,  142. 
Fell4h,  plur.  Fellahia,  ♦  peasants,"  563. 
Fendekamieh,  Gr.  ncrrcucwuio,  PetUaamUtu 

121,  m 

el-Feraa,  Tell,  398,  401. 

Fera^fn,  vill.  124. 

Fer'ata,  Pirathon,  134. 

Ferrady,  vill.  78,  fiL 

Fersh  el-MAsa,  804. 

Fetwa,  in  law,  24. 

el-Fijeh.  vilL  and  F.  474,  476. 

el-Fikeh,  vill.  534. 

Fir^ra,  vill.  and  W.  .362. 

Firman,  Pers.  24j  for  travelling,  8L 

el-F6|f:a,  •  the  upper.' 

Fnkra,  temple  at,  612-614. 

Ful,  '  bean*,'  87^ 

Ffileh,  vUl.  117,  339. 

Fum  el-MirAb,  547. 

Funduk,  vilL  134,  136. 

el-Fundn^,  F.  in  Anti-Lebanon,  432. 
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FardU,  vill.  iliL 

Fa?fta,  PhoMiHis,  223.  W.  294^  295. 
Futa,  TilL  620. 


Gh&rfyeh,  Ohizieh,  vill.  iL 

el  Ghor,  Heb.  Antbah^  293i  294,  332^^33^ 

Ghudir,  rir.  22,  M. 

el-Ghfifr.  •toll/ 

el-Ghfijar,  vill.  390,  413. 

GhflrJib,  'raven,'  W.  154^  lilS. 

el-Ghfirb,  upper  and  lower,  distr.  15,  IB. 

el•Ghu^b,  di»tr.  445,  45£L 

el-Ghnweir,  plain,  844. 

el-GhQzany,  Arabs,  305. 


5abbft»h,  vfll.  and  Tell,  47,  48. 
Habil,  Ab«l,  see  Ncby  UabiL 

H  .bK  W.  15. 

ynbleh,  vilL  L3fi  sq. 

yaddathoh,  vill.  ttL 

cl  Hadith,  or  cl-IIadeth,  viU.  5^  fi^ 

el-Haditheh,  vilL  143. 

IladhhJt,  vill.  GILL 

Hafcijrir,  vill.  lliL 

Hfiifa,  Gr.  'H<p6^  Sycanuntim^  1120. 

Hftilazon,  W.  86,  lilL 

el-Haiych,  min,  288. 

el-I^aj,  for  el-Ij[ajj,  lieb.  Sn,  the  annnal 

caravan  to  Mecca,  453.  452. 
Hajar  e«i-Nu«niny,  341, 
Hikurah,  vill.  Slfl. 
yalAn,  vill.  and  W.  ^83. 
Unlbft,  vill.  518. 
ynlhul,  //a/A«A  218.  281  >q. 
Hatnah,  Ilamalh,  5iLL 
cl  Hanvim,  W.  342,  342. 
ol-Hamma,  341. 
ll&miil,  W.  65. 
el-H4my,  vill.  440,  474,  iZfi. 
Haiiuweih,  vill.  5iL 
$anin,  vill.  62 
H  irat  Beit  Dnb61,  vill.  S99. 
Uurat  et-Tarkmiln,  ^^M- 
Unrba*ana,  ru.  vill.  5M. 
n  iret  §aida,  36,  37,  iJfi. 
Harir,  W.  nenr  I.vdda,  143. 
Harir.  W.  in  Anti-Lebanon,  4aL 
Hal  ts,  vill.  57,  lil. 
Harisa,  W.  52a. 
Hasan,  pr.  n.  322. 
cl-Ha^hinv,  riv.  376,  889,  890. 
Husbeiya,  lilfi  aq. 
Hashmosb,  vill.  501. 
$a9r^,  viU.  596,  597i  ^ 
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el-9a«y,  W.  218. 
Ha«ya,  vill.  544. 
Hatrin,  viU.  841,  342. 
Haura,  W.  486,  502. 

^aarun,  Heb.    //oaran,  Gr.  A&fwrrrty, 

A  uramtu,  444,  445. 
Haush  el-' Arab,  vilL  488. 
Haareh  (z  for  DhaX  62,  63. 
HazAr  (£  for  pha),  ruin  and  Tell,  80,  fiL 
Ij  ucfkry  (r  for  Dha),  not  JIazor,  402. 
Hacziir,  eee  Uiazikr. 

Ueydneh,  or  He^janj,  viU.  and  lake,  448. 

451.  452. 
Heir^a,  W.  and  F.  585. 
Heish,  M.  398,  401. 
Heitela,  vill.  516. 
el-Heji)eh,  tank,  192. 
cl-Hclaliych,  vill.  3|L 
Helaweb,  vill.  lilSu 
Qelbon,  Heb.  JleBxm,  41L 
Helwa,  vill.  ami  W.  489,  490. 
Hcndaj,  W.  363-365. 
el-Hendektkk,  308,  310. 
Hibbariyeh,  vill.  412. 
Hyrab&u,  W.  504. 
el-Hi.*a,  vilL  511. 
Hixmeh,  vill.  2SI. 

^aram  esh-Sherif,  eastern  wall,  173-176. 
Soothem  wall,  176»  126.  Wertem 
wall  straight,  184,  186,  IfiL 

el-Himineh,  Tell,  313. 

Hflb&lch.  rain.  283.  284. 

el-Hujeijeh,  TeU,  315. 

fluieir,  W.  54. 

el-yuleh,  or  el-y61y,  Gr.  OJXit^  UtniAa, 
region,  3116.  Plain  and  lake,  8,  361, 
370.  Visit  to,  893  sq.  Junction  of 
streams,  894.  395.    Heb.  Alerom. 

HAleh,  vili  near  Tibnin,  53. 

HQU)61,  see  llal^itil. 

Hnmei^  vilL  5Mt 

HumSn,  vilL  4fi. 

Hfiuimarah,  vill.  429. 

HAmmns,  chick  peas,  63Q 

Hfimar,  W.  291. 

Hfiinra,  W.  293. 

cl-Hrimra,  Tell,  310,  314. 

el-Humrah,  vilL  51,  53. 

^umf,  EmeMy  551-554,  558. 

Huneider,  ru.  vill.  iljiH. 

Hftnin,  castle,  ReJujbf  370,  321. 

Hureiry,  vilL  472,  42ii. 

Harj,  *  saddle-bags,'  30. 

HurjiUeb,  vilL  448. 

el-Humiul,  vilL  540, 542, 544.— ICamtfa  el- 

HOrmnl,  531,  640-^2. 
Hfirraweh,  see  Tell  ol-H&rraweh. 

vUl.  26L  272,  284. 
el-HoMiniyeh,  vill.  478. 
el-Hu«n,  Hum  el-Akrad,  fortress,  656,  657i 

'  662-567. 
el-Hum,  viU.  564. 
yoxziir  (z  for  Dha),  62,  63. 
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IW,  Ibl  el-Hawft,  372,  373,  375. 
Ibn  M&'oD,  fortress, 
Ibn  'Omeir,  diatr.  lifi. 
Ibrahim,  Abraham. 
If  jim,  viU.  297. 
I^rit,  vm.  OIL 

Bcsal,  Heb.  Chidoth,  ChetuUotk,  Gr.  EoAi^ 

X<daUt,  HT,  MQ. 
Irbid,  ArMy  Arbda,  342,  .343. 
IskaiideHyeh,  AUxandroschene^  628. 
lemh'il,  Ishmael,  pr.  n..  &L 
lamall,  W.  154.  158. 

J&la,  2S2. 

eWalH  Kiil'at,  120- 

J&IH  hrook,  336,  838. 

JAmia',  vill.  577. 

J4m(ks,  W.  582. 

Ja'iineh,  3(iL 

Jaora,  vill.  27L 

el-Janzeh,  riv.  M2. 

Jeba',  <?«6a,  2m, 

hh&\  Til),  north  of  N&bolns,  122. 

Jeba'a,  viU.  87,  88,  iL 

Jeb'ah,  Gibeah  of  Jadah,  283,  2BL 

Jeb&tha,  Gobatha,  113. 

Jebe),  *  mountain.' 

el-Jebel,  diatr.  TL 

el-Jed!d,  bridge,  &25. 

Jcdb,  W.  and  castle,  67,  90,  103. 

Jeditheh,  vilL 

Jedfir,  Oedor,  282,  283. 

Jefat,  Jotapata,  104,  105,  106,  IQL 

Jeh&r,  W.  2Ifi. 

Jeida,  vill  LUL 

el-Jeidiir,  distr.  Heb.  Jetutf  Gr.  'IrovfMiOt 

Iturtn,  445. 
Jeiyfia,  vill  13fi. 
Jelbon,  Jilb6n. 
Jelkamiis,  viU.  JUL 
el-Jemal,  W.  2111. 
Jemm&la,  vill 
Jen&r,  fam. 

Jenin,  Ginaa,  En-dxnmm^  110,  S&L 

Jer&r,  123. 

Jerju'a,  vill.  42  sq. 

el-Jerm,  F.  821. 

Jerm  el-Manx,  82L 

Jermuk,  W.  and  vill.  43,  60,  5L 

Jermiik,  M.  and  vilL  72,  75,  IL 

JerAd,  plain,  448,  m. 

Jett,  vill  m. 

Jezzar,  '  butcher,'  83,  97,  flfl. 
Jezdn,  vill  86. 
Jibit,  2M. 
Jibbein,  vill.  6&. 

JUbon,  GUboa,  M.  and  m.  viU.  814,  882. 
Ji^jWieh,  Galguluy  136,  138,  132.  | 
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Jimzn,  GimzOy  143. 
Jin*  SAfl&t,  viU.  185. 
Jinsiniya,  vill  31. 
Jirjis,  George,  473,  422. 
el-Jish,  GuJi  ffalab,  Ginoala,  69,  12. 
Jisr  el-Abyad,  560,  570. 
Jisr  el-Aswad,  560,  570. 
Jisr  Bendt  Yaltfib,  362,  364. 
Jisr  el-Hajr,  '  stone  bridge,'  natural,  610, 
fill. 

Jisr  el-K4dv,  21. 
Jier  Ka'kalyeh,  53. 
Jisr  el-Kamar,  5111. 
Jisr  Khirdela,  4iL 

el-Jiyeh,  Neby  YAnas,  Porpkt/reon,  35. 

Jobar,  vill.  4119. 

cl-Jii'ait,  W.  584. 

Jubb  Jeuin,  vill.  425. 

Jubb  Yiteuf,  Khan,  345,  B6L 

Jubbata,  vill  40L  41)5. 

Judeideh,  vill  near  Ji«r  i^fa'ka'iyeh,  54. 

Judeideh,  near  Beit  Ilfa,  337. 

Judeideh,  of  Meij  'AyAn,  375,  387i 

Judeideh,  on  the  Barnda,  475. 

Judeideh,  in  Anti-Lebanon,  489,  42Q. 

Judeidet  el-Khiks,  vill.  451. 

Judeita,  viU.  318. 

Juineijimeh,  vill.  56,  58. 

J  An,  vill  near  Sidon,  85. 

Jftn,  in  W.  el-'.\jam,  448. 

Juneib,  viU.  128.  1^ 

Jarat  Bfirsha,  viU.  516. 

Jurish,  vill  22fi. 

Jumeiya,  42,  44. 

J6sieh,  comm.  Jiisj,  anc.  Paradisiu,  544, 
55fi. 

Jdsieh,  comm.  J&sy,  mod.  544. 


K 

el-KA'a,  vill.  537,  Ml 
Kabr  el-'Araflltah,  282. 
el-Kabu,  vill.  267,  2M. 
Kabfil,  vill.  aa. 
Kabfln,  W.  251. 
kadditha,  vill  Z8. 

el-Kadisha,  '  the  holy,'  riv.  683,  684,  586. 

587.  597,  528. 
Kdira  el-H6rmul,  510. 
Kaimon,  800  Tell  Kaimon. 
kaituleh,  vill  41. 
Ka'ka'iyeh,  viU.  53. 
Kakon,  vill  124. 
Kanobin,      Deir  Kanubin. 
kalab&t  el-Mezzeh,'M.  441. 
KalamOn,  M.  444,  474. 
ol-Kamur,  bridge,  5fLL 
Kamid  el-Lanz,  vill.  425 
Kamii'a  el-H&rmul,  see  Hurmnl 
Kana,  vill.  near  Tyre,  Kaaahj  62. 
kina,  Cana  qfGaU/ee,  1D8. 
liUmah,  Kanah,  W.  136.  182. 
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el-Kantarah,  vfll.  54,  55,  Sfl- 

Kikra,  perh.  Karotm^  537. 

Kartftba,  Till.  609. 

el-Kiisiinlyeh,  riv.  50. 

Ka^'yfm,  M.  444,  \^  470, 11^ 

Kwyiiii,  ruin,  862,  368. 

Katana,  viU.  419,  432,  4i8. 

Kankab,  vilL  near  'Abilin,  104. 

KaokAb,  Belvoirof  thecroBaden,  810.  814. 

329,  3:^. 
Kaukaba,  in  W.  et-Teim,  SM. 
Kaukaba  Aba  'Arabeb,  423. 
Ka'&D,  ruin.  314. 
Kanzih,  vilL  61,  62. 

el-Keblr,  Nahr,  Elaahenu,  576;  558,  559, 

660,  575,  HSl. 
Kedea,  Kedrsh  of  Naphtali,  36*^69. 
Kedea,  lake  of,  near  Hums,  649,  657. 
Kefir,  Chrphira,  116. 
el-Kefr,  vill.  lliL 
Kefr  'AbbAsh,  laS. 
Kefr  Abil,  vilL  318,  319,  320. 
Kefr  'AnAn,  vill.  IS. 
Kefr  'A wan,  viU.  31H^  321. 
Kefr  Beita,  ruin,  2M. 
Kefr  Bir'im,  08,  <;9.  70^  2L 
Kefr  Dlnis,  vilL  A2>L 
Kefr  F4ia»,  vUL  37,  33. 
Kefr  I^amam,  viU.  388, 
Kefr  Hata,  vilL  HtStL 
Kefr  HaUa,  ruin,  132. 
Kefr  Hauwar,  vilL  44& 
Kefr  Jaus.  vill.  il, 
Kefr  Jerrah,  vill.  SL 
Kefr  Kttddftm,  vill.  IM. 
Kefr  kftsim,  vUl.  135,  Ua 
Kefr  kenna,  not  Cono,  108,  109,  112. 
Kefr  KUy,  vilL  313. 
Kefr  Kud,  Caparootia,  121^  122. 
Kefr  kuk,  viU.  433,  434. 
Kefr  el-Lebad,  viU.  125,  121L 
Kefr  Malik,  vill.  2aL 
Kefr  Menda,  vill.  109,  111 
Kefr  Milkeh,  31. 

Kefr  Miahky,  or  Kefr  Miahkeh,  425^  427, 
429. 

Kefr  N&ta,  2S0. 

Kefr  Riah,  vill.  fill. 

Kefr  Rummon,  vill.  12iL 

Kefr  §a'ab,  vill.  fifil. 

Kefr  Sftba,  Antipatru,  136,  138,  132. 

Kefr  Sabt,  311. 

Kefr  Sa'rid,  vilL  fiUL 

Kefr  Sblma,  vilL  21. 

Kefr  Shaba,  vill.  388,  414,  iifi. 

Kefr  Tlmlth,  ruin,  13fi. 

Kefr  Tibnit,  vilL  aL 

Kefr  Yd«hi^  vUl. 

Kefr  Y&»if,  vill.  £130. 

Kefr  Zebad,  vill.  500, 

Kefr  Zeit,  vilL  ilS. 

Kefra,  vUL  fiL 

Kefreh.  vill  5M. 


Kefreiya,  viH.  fifiS. 

Kcis,  party,  145,  163,  283. 

keiain,  vUl.  127,  131. 

el-Kelb,  *  the  dog/  riv.  L^,  12,  Ifi. 

Kelb  Qanr&n,  M.  81. 

Keniseh,  Chald.  'a  synagogne, 

church,'  122.  ' 
Kenlseh,  Kuneiaeb,  '  church,*  M.  15,  489. 

424. 

Kcrazeh,  not  Charazin,  846,  34Z. 

Kerkha,  vill  37,  38. 

Kerm  Seddeh,  viU.  584. 

Kenn  'A?fur,  xUl.  ZlZ9. 

Kerscnna,  vetches,  030. 

Keaaf,  ruin,  Achthaph  f  55,  56. 

Kesla,  CheMlon,  154,  155,  2M. 

Kesrawan,  distr.  616. 

el-Keaweh,  vilL  444. 

el-Khait,  3iLL 

Khalid,  W.  558.  569,  fifiO. 

el-Khftlidiyeh,  W.  5SL 

el-Khamis,  ruin,  273. 

Khan  Khnlda,  or  Khuldeh,  Htidua,  18,  33. 

Khan  MeithelAn,  489,  482. 

Khiin  Minych,  344. 

Khanzirch,  W.  215. 

Khamfib,  distr.  43. 

KhilAl  Seb4',  W.  72. 

cl-Khirboh,  51. 

Kliirbet  el-IJaiyeh,  ruin,  288. 

Khirbct  Haiur  (z  lor  Oha),  SL 

Khirbet  Jeradeh,  22L 

Kiiirbct  Kana,  see  K&na. 

Khirbet  Khamis,  213. 

Khirbct  el-KujA*. 

Khirbet  Malih,  308. 

Khirbet  Mim'la,  80. 

Khirbet  Riiha,  vill.  428,  422. 

Khirbet  Selkmeh,  81,  82. 

Khirbet  Silim,  56,  fil. 

Khirbet  Shakir,  42. 

Khirbet  Yanuh,  58. 

Khirbet  Yantin,  29L 

Khirbet  el-Yehud,  207. 

Khiyam,  vilL  873,  afig. 

el-Klu'idr,  St,  George,  vill.  274,  2flfi. 

KJiuldii,  Ileldua,  see  khan  Khulda. 

Khuld?h,  vUl.  146,  IM. 

KhGlladiych,  W.  and  TeU,  UO,  113. 

KhiaU-t  ol-Werdch,  W.  63,  fiL 

Khulwat,  plur.  of  Kh&lweb,  q.  T. 

Khalwat  ol-Biv«^,  381,  382,  ilfl. 

KhCilwch,  Dru'zo  chapel,  20,  34,  381. 

KhOlwet  el.Kufeir,  vilL  882. 

Khuneifi.<s  vill.  113. 

Khurftib  er-Ram,  287. 

Khuraibeh,  Khureibeh,  ToU,  Hazorf  8B4. 

Khflrbeh,  ace  Khirbeh. 

el-Khiirdehs  bridge,  43,  373. 

Khureibeh,  see  Khuraibeh. 

Khureibeh,  vilL  near  ol-Hufn,  564. 

Khureibeh,  vill.  and  W.  in'w".  et-Teim,  415. 

Khoreibet  el-Jundy,  vill.  577. 
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KhnreUh,  ruin  and  W.  139. 
Khurwa'ah,  F.  413, 
KhOshabeh,  W.  Si^  402^  403,  4Q5- 
Klmshneh,  W.  306,  307^  213. 
Khiitwch,  387. 

Kibla,  Kibk'h,  '  niobe  of  prayer,'  186,  2Ifi» 

cl-Kibk'li,  '  the  south,'  450,  iiLL 

Kilkilieh,  vilL  136^  13S. 

kilyn,  vill.  421. 

Kinneacrin,  407. 

el-K5reh,  LUL 

Kis<'>n,  Tell,  1I13» 

el-Korun,  4 ."><>. 

Kuki'ii,  3<>3. 

el-Kubib,  vill.  143,  Ui. 

KubuLin,  vill.  L'lX;. 

kubaruh,  Onfxira,  8^  86,  82. 

Kfibiticb,  Kiibfitivoh,  120,  121- 

K'ubb  Klias.  vill.'  4'J.->. 

Kubbfh,  ruin,  2S'.>. 

Ki'ibbft  on-Xiisr,  Wt-ly,  458. 

Kubbet  Riihil,  '273. 

Kubbet  Seiyiir,  Wely  and  prospect,  469, 

470.  47.3. 
Knbcibeh,  vill.  148,  IM. 
kulMish,  \V.  314,  316. 
Ki'ibrikhfih,  vill. 
Kubur  el-'Amulikah,  2fiZ. 
Kubur  Isra'iii.  287. 
kulVir,  vill.  382. 
Kufeir  YabuB,  viU.  490,  i^L 
Kftfln,  vUl.  275^  2B2. 
Kflla',  M.  535. 
Kila'at,  vill.  51^  388. 
iCula'at  To'feiy,  288. 
KQl'ah,  ♦  castle.' 
Kulason,  ruin,  222. 
Kul'at  el-'Ain,  UiL 
Kfil'at  Bustra,  ruin,  414,  il5. 
K&l'at  Ibn  Furcib.  306,  SIB. 
Kufat  Jcndal,  vill.  118. 
Kul'at  Mesyad,  513. 
Kiil*at  el-MudHc,  ApamfO,  fir>0. 
Kcd'at  er-Kiibiid,  306,  308,  aifi. 
Kul'at  Shoma',  62,  fifi. 
Kulaweih,  ufL 

Kulei'ut,  vilL  near  the  coast,  fi77. 
Kulei'at,  vill.  in  Kesraw&n,  filfi- 
Kuleileh,  UJL 

Kfllonia,  ^Culonich,  Gr.  Kov\6y,  Odoi^  ISfi. 

Kuly,  vill.  HL 

Kuinieh,  vill.  337-880. 

Kdua,  vill.  504. 

Kunat,  vill.  mA. 

Kuneifidh,  CiL 

Kunei.seh,  see  Keniseh. 

el-Kuneiyiseh,  ru,  vill.  55S. 

Knnnubeh,  vill.  426. 

Kunwcir,  vilL  rin8. 

Kur,  vill.  13L 

K6rah,  ruin,  fiL 

Kurdwa,  tract  m  GhAr,  298,  302. 
%[tir&wa,  W.  140. 


Ktireia,  casUe,  fifi. 
el-Kurciyeh,  vill.  SL 

Knriet  el-*Enab,  Kirjath-jfanmy  156,  157. 
Kuriet  Ilajja,  134.  135. 
Knriet  Jit,  ckoa,  IM. 
Kuriet  es-SaWi,  267,  281. 
el-Kurkumeh,  ruin,  317. 
Kfim  §urtabch,  293,  294,  317,  aifi. 
el-Kfirn,  W.  near  the  coa«t,  63,  66,  77,  90. 
el-Kurn,  W.  in  Anti-Lebanon,  4a4,  488, 
182. 

Kftr'fln,  vill.  424,  425. 

kftrun  Ha^tin,  «  horns  of  IL!  342. 

Kuryetein,  vill.  449. 

Kusbnr,  ruin,  282. 

Kuseiyeh,  vill.  .^00. 

Kufeir,  rill,  near  Jisr  ^a'^alyeb,  54,  5Sm 

el-Kupeir,  m.  vill.  near  Damascus,  449. 
Ku.feir,  vilL  near  Ribleh,  .'S44. 
el-kusis,  Dukkan,  18,  33. 
Kftris,  Tell,  113,  114— W.  220. 
Kuskus,  xilL  118,  111. 
^CuJT  Qummarali,  122. 
KiiCT  el-M4lih,  306,  307. 
Kflstul.  168. 
^utaifeh.  111. 

Kfiweh,  nat  bridge,  421^  422-424, 
el-Kuzhciya  (^?  h?\  Burck.  Kafihheya, 
5&g. 

L 

el-LfidikJyeh,  Gr.  AooS/kmo,  Laodicea^  32. 

Lala,  viU.  125. 

L6»h,  vilL  602. 

el-Latron,  ruin,  160,  lAL 

Lauz,'  W.  3fi3. 

el-Loddan,  riv.  322. 

Lebweh,  /l«6o,  532  sq. 

Lcbwch,  F.  and  riv.  532,  637.  638,  532. 

Lejjun,  Leffio,  Megiddo,  116,  117.  118. 

Lib'ah,  viU.  37,  38. 

Libbeiya,  vilL  12fL 

Libn&n,  Lebanon^  M.  531. 

Lifta,  Liftch,  vill.  152. 

el-Litany,  Leontes,  riv.  43,  49,  63,  885-887, 

421.  428.  424. 
Liwa,  stream,  4.'il. 
Lfibieh,  vilL  341. 

Lndd,  Heb.  Lod,  Gr.  A«J8«a,  L^dda,  142, 113. 
Liihh&m,  fam.  L53L 
Lu^a^.l.  vill.  421. 
Luweiziny,  F.  382. 
Luweizeh,  vilL  389. 


M 

ol-Maghazel, '  the  spindle,'  530. 
Makhmel,  or  Mukhmel,  not  a  general 

name  for  northern  Lebanon,  593. 
el-Makhrfld,  304,  312. 
el-Ma)|JAb,  ruin,  312. 
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Makudrah,  vfll.  448,  460^  451,  4fi2. 
Ma*'Ua,  via  63(L 

Miilih,  W.  and  castle,  306^  307,  302. 
Alaliliah,  vilL  2Go,  272. 
M&likiyeh,  Sfil. 

Ma'lula,  Gr.  KA/fto  MayKoiSttP,  53!L 

Mjini'a,  M.  444,  ilO. 

el-MankiUibeh,  362. 

el-Man?6rah,  ruin,  5fl. 

el-Mttiisuriyeh,  vilL  14. 

el-Manf6iy,  in  the  J^Oleh,  394,  398. 

MAT,  •  lord,*  a  title. 

M&r  EllAs,  222. 

M&r  Elisha',  oonv.  5M. 

M&r  Jirjis  el-^umeira,  oonv.  St.  Geoi^, 

564,  m. 
Mfir  Marita,  vilL  5M. 
Mar  Serkig,  conv.  587. 
Mar  S«rkiA  of  Besherreh,  526. 
M&r  Ya'kob,  conv.  fiM. 
Mar'aba,  vill.  448,  4IL 
MaVabiin,  vill.  and  W.  5Q2. 
el-M&rieh,  vill.  m 
Markv,  pr.  n.  130. 
M&r6n.  vill.  69,  EZQ. 
MarAs,  vill.  east  of  Sidon,  28. 
Marfis,  vill.  vest  of  the  ^{kleh,  SfiS. 
el-Mas-hiir,  Neba',  5fi2. 
Ma*'fidy,  Arabs,  3^  803,  304,  SQfi. 
Mftsy,  vill.  cm. 
Matrun  Biilas,  iiBL. 
el-Maut,  '  death,'  riv.  13,  18,  33- 
Mauz,  W.  im. 
Me<lukhah,  vill.  423. 

Meid4n,  in  Damoacus,  454,  455.  458,  470. 

Mcifidhun,  vill.  £L 

Meiron,  Mmrm^  ZS. 

Meir^iba,  via  filD. 

Meia,  Meis  el-Jebel,  SCO. 

Meithel6n,  W.  and  Khib,  432. 

el-Mojami'a,  bridge,  340. 

Mcjdt'l,  Mngilala,  Mi. 

Mejdel,  Magdad-seima^  225. 

Mojdel  'Ai^jar,  vill.  428,  429,  492-496. 

Mejdel  Bclhi?,  425, 

Mc'idel  Keriim,  vilL  gfi. 

Mejdel  csh-Shema,  4Q1* 

Mejdel  SUim,  vill.  fifi. 

Mtjdel  Yaba,  vilL 

MejddYAn,  viU. 

Mejdel  Zfin,  viU.  62,  65. 

el-Mekr,  viU.  630. 

Mekseh,  vill.  495,  500. 

Mclik,  w.  100,  no,  113. 

Melltthah,  F73G:{,  364. 
Mell61,  species  of  oak,  317. 
Mcllftm,  red  oak,  394. 
Menbej,  F.  iil. 
Menin,  viU.  47L  472,  474. 
el-Mensy,  ruin,  116. 
Menyamh,  vill.  578. 
Merali,  •  goat-house,'  39. 
Murujim,  ruin,  292. 


Meij,  'meadow.' 
el-Mcrj,  at  Damascus,  459. 
el-Merj,  in  the  Bft^cA'a,  4l!5. 
Merj  'AyAn,  distr.  60,  373,  874. 
Merj  Bisrv,  87. 

Merj  Ibn  'Omeir,  14^  144,  115. 
Meij  el-Man,  400. 
Merj  Shemiseh,  425. 
Merj  Yafiiry,  400. 
el-Merjemeh,  castle,  291. 
Merrina,  ruin,  275,  2SiL 
el-Merkab,  castle,  402. 
Merkebch,  vill.  55. 

Merfij,  •  meadows,'  plur.  of  Meij,  vilL  538 

Merv  amin,  Te!l,  62,  65. 

Mesadv,  dairy  house,  322. 

Mesaideh,  >'ilL  575. 

Mesh^rhfirah,  vilL  42L 

Meshhjul,  Welv,  376,  a2a 

el-Meshhed,  vill.  lOfi. 

Met4wileh,  sing.  Mutawaly,  88,  41. 

el-Metn,  distr.  15. 

Meira'ah,  'goat-village,'  899,  402. 

Mezra'ah,  viQ.  east  of  Tyre,  52. 

Mezra'ah,  vill.  east  of  Nahr  .SaUb,  fiU. 

el-Mezzeh,  vill.  44ii  ii2. 

MTar,  vill.  85,  86,  87,  103. 

Mihsir,  vill.  154.  155. 

el-MiDi,  W.  114. 

Mimis,  viU.  382- 

Minln,  2M. 

el  Mmyeh,  KhAn,  344. 

Mirh  Kefr  Suglmbtyeh,  vilL  5B4. 

el-Mirr,  vill.  138,  140. 

Miryamin,  see  Meryamin. 

Mishk,  W.  425. 

el-Misklyeh,  '  the  waterer,'  581. 
Mtyeh  wa-.Miyeh,  viU.  36,  SL 
Mizvara,  viU,  585. 
Mu'Iiddamiveh,  W.  72,  864. 
el-Mu'ajjijeh,  Tell,  STO,  314,  322. 
el-Mu'allakah,  '  the  suspended,'  vilL  near 

the  coast,  34. 
el  Mu'allakah,  vill.  near  Zahleh,  425. 
el-Mudahdirah,  vill.  136. 
el-Mudauwarah,  F.  344. 
Mudiiya,  vilL  ififi. 
el-Mughaiyir,  vill.  292. 
Mughar,  vill.  Mtarahf  79,  80. 
Mughar,  vill.  west  of  the  ^liUeh,  3fi2. 
Mugharat  Banias,  407. 
>Iugharat  er-Rahib.  exc  conv.  532. 
Mugharibeh,  '  westeru  Africans,'  186.  132. 
el-Mughdftsheh,  vUL  36,  31. 
cl-Mugheiriyeh,  vill,  and  W.  6^  603,  602. 
Mughr  en-Namar,  Tell,  363. 
Muhaidithch,  vill.  427,  428, 422- 
Muliamy,  2aL 

Muhaitch,  for  Muhaiditheh,  428,  422. 

Muheibib,  vill.  369. 

Mujedda',  ruin  and  W.  315,  331. 

Mujeidil,  vill.  113. 

tJ-Mukai^iych,  riv.  556,  551. 
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Mulchm&fs  ifirJtmofh,  289. 

Mukhmel,  8e«  MiikhmoL 

Miikhna,  plain,  132,  136,  298,  301* 

cl-Mukubrit,  Rtream,  448,  451. 

el-Mukfitta',  riv.  KiJuni,  lU,  115^  UJL 

el-Muleb'bis,  vill.  lilL 

el-Muncitirah,  vill.  ii02< 

el-Mun^ir,  M2. 

el-Moreijat,  Khan,  iSSb, 

MuniKsu?,  vill.  3'^:) 

Musheirifeh,  vill.  near  l^effArieh,  113. 

Musheirifoh,  vilL  on  W.  Khalid,  gfiS. 

Mushmush,  vill.  112. 

Mupkrirah, 

Mufno,  W.  121,  125. 
cl-Musftrr,  W.  283,  2M. 
Mutesellim,  see  el-Mutsellim. 
el-Mutaellim,  •  governor,*  Tell,  116^  IlL 
el-MutuUeh,  vill.  372,  373. 
el-Muzeiri'ah,  vill.  east  of  Kenthieh.  141. 
Muzciri'ah,  W.  near  Beit  Ummar,  282. 


N 

N&blos,  vnlg.  for  Nabnlos. 

Nabulufl,  Nenpolu,  HheeJtem,  127-188.  299. 

30().      Abundance  of  water,  222. 

Mounds  of  ashes,  2iiIL 
Nahleh,  vill.  528,  529. 
Kahr,  '  river.* 

Nabr  Auwaly,  riv.  Bottrenus,  86,  87. 
Nahr  Band,  582,  583. 
Nahr  IbrahimTnv.  Adonu,  GOl^  60Gj  009. 
Nahr  el-Kelb,  Ia/ou,  ba«in,  G01>.  GIO.  Pass, 

12,  IB.    Inscriptions  and  sculptures, 

617-624. 
Nahr  Na'man,  Beha,  88,  102,  104i 
Nahr  Reshaln,  584. 
Nahr  Rubin,  152. 
en-Nakurah,  Ras,  62,  66. 
cn-Nukfirah,  vill.  127. 
Na'mun,  see  Nahr  Na'mun, 
en-Xa'meh,  Deir  en-N.  Mi 
Narabeh,  Tell,  125. 
Na?if,  pr.  a.  illL 
N.i*ir,  W.  near  Kefr  Bir'ina,  12. 
Narir,  W.  near  Daumeh,  295. 
Na'Arah,  Persian  wheel,  651. 
en-Na'iinih,  vill.  337^ 
Nawft'hneh,  W.  290. 
Neba*,  ♦  fountain.* 
Neba*  'Anjar,  sq. 
Neba*  el-'Arus,  m. 
Neba*  el-'Asal,  OIQ. 
Neba'  cl-^i^bany,  Slfi. 
Neba*  el-Leben,  610. 
Neba*  el-Madineli,  fill. 
Neba*  Sbemsin,  500. 
Neba  Shukkah,  fiL 
en-Nebat,  'Ain,  587,  505. 
Nebutiyeh  el-FuT^44,  ifl. 
Nebaiijeh  et-Taiita,  44,  ifi. 
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Nebk,  viH  452,  534. 

Neby,  *  prophet.* 

Neby  *Aly  et-T4hir,  Wely,  iL 

Neby  BAyazid,  302. 

Ncbv  Bolan,  21>8,  liOl. 

Neby  Danial,  IliL 

Neby  Habil,  Abel,  Wely,  iSL 

Neby  Isma  il,  lilS. 

Neby  Mindau,  Tell,  Laodkeoj  554,  555, 

657. 
Neby  Mishy, 

Neby  *Othman,  Wely,  £33. 

Neby§Afy,  iL 

Neby  Sa'id,  105.  108,  llA 

Neby  Samwil,  liiiL 

Neby  Shit,  Scth,  vilL  501^  602,  608. 

Neby  Sijud,  iL 

Neby  §ufa,  viU.  425,  425. 

Neby  Thikry,  Wely,  UL 

Neby  Y^naa,  84,  35j  see  el-Jtyeh. 

Neby  Y&nas,  at  ^alhul,  2B1. 

Neby  Za*ur,  vill.  495, 128. 

Nejemeh,  M.  2112- 

Nejba,  viU.  114. 

Nemfir,  *  panthers,'  W.  414. 

Nezleh,  viU.  121. 

Niha,  vfll.  3L 

NimHn,  31L 

Nulif,  vilL  78,  19. 

NahhaUn,  vill.  2M. 

Nfi^Lb,  ruin,  844. 

NQri-s,  MSL 

NuMiiriyeh,  people  and  M.  390,  oiZ. 
en-Nfisr,  *  victory,*  li28. 


o 

el-'Oreimeh,  vill.  57S. 

*Othm&n,  pr.  n.  533. 

*OthmRn  Hazury  (z  for  pha),  Wely,  IQL 
ol-'Oajir,  vilL  105.  Iflfi. 


B 

Rafaniyeh,  RapAaneOj  528. 

Raf  idh,  vilL  422- 

Raf idia,  Rafidieh,  vilL  128|  133. 

Rahab,  310,  3Ui  329. 

er-Ralihaniveh,  338. 

Ra*itli','vill.'o01- 

er-KAm,  or  er-Ran,  lake,  Phiah,  899,  400. 
er-Ram,  Rtmah  of  Benjamin,  28L 
R4meh,  Ramah  of  Asher,  (13  sq. 
Rameb,  Ramah  of  Naphtnli,  78,  79. 
Rameh,  near  Hebron,  279. 
Ramin,  vilL  126,  122. 
Ramlch,  142.  146.  l&L 
or-Ran,  Birket,  see  er-RiLm. 
er-R4s,  vilL  135. 

Ras  el-Abya<j,  Prom.  aBmmy  44,  62,  66,  90. 
Rds  el-Alunar,  vUL  62. 
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Ru«  el-*Ain,  near  Tyre,  fiSL 

llaa  el-'Ain,  near  Yafa,  140. 

R*»  el-'Aujeh,  Sm 

er-Ru8  Ba'albek,  Coima,  534-537. 

Bis  Eli&s,  222. 

Ras  el-Fari'a,  303. 

Has  Jedrah,  3IL 

}a»  Kerka',  tOL  Written  also  Ris 

Kerker. 
Rft8  el-Metn,  vilL  Ifi. 
Rda  en-NakArah,  Seala  Ti/riorum^  GC^  77^ 

Ras  Rumeileh,  3iL 
Ras  Sa'diyeh,  3L 
Rashoiya,  vill.  '^79^  430,  431. 
Riisbeiyet  el-Fukhur,  (or  R.  el-Fukli-kliar,) 
±m  eq. 

Rand  Abu  el-Khurai,  W.  fill. 

Reiffin.  V.  615. 

Rcnthieb,  vill.  UL 

Rtshn'ln,  Nahr,  584. 

Reshrash,  W  ^22. 

Ream  el-Ijladeth,  vill.  531. 

RestuD,  ArtihuMt,  551. 

RibJ■^I^  W.  140,  ^ 

Ribleh,  Riblah,  542-546. 

Ridprhah,  Tell,  810,  315, 

RJIum,  •  mvTtle;  M.  viT,  10,  43,  42L 

Rishrisli,  W.  276,  252. 

Rubin,  W.  38. 

Rubciych,  W.  290. 

er-Kiibiidiveb,  W.  342,  344. 

Kuhaiheh.'vill.  IM. 

Kukhleh,  temple,  435,  iSfi. 

Rflm,  vill.  37,  38,  32. 

er-Ruinady,  vill.  502,  5D3. 

Riiraali,  Rumn^  \^  lliL 

er-Riimeh,  *Ain,  r.ol. 

Runieiloh,  vill.  Sfi, 

Rumeish,  vill. 

liAinin,  viU. 

RuinmAna,  ruin,  145. 

RQinmaneb,  Rimmon,  108,  110- 

Rummou,  Rwunan^  21K). 

Rtimy,  •  Greek,'  80,  125. 

Ruweis,  vill.  103,  IIIL 

Ruweis,  Ncba',  6U3. 

Ruweiset  R6ni,  37,  38. 


S 

§abinob,  vilL  iliL 
SAbiriny,  stream,  448. 
S:'tdik  el-tJcma'iny,  pr.  n.  HQ. 
Sa'din,  vill.  57G. 
§afed,  SeiAf  72,  14. 
.^afed,  viU,  near  Tibnin,  (tfi, 
.Sttfita,  see  Burj  gafita. 
§5inb7F.  471. 
Subil,  '  coast,'  SL 
Sabil,  'plain,'  490,  4fll. 
Sahil  Judeideh,  489,  490,  i2L 


e^.^ahrm,  '  deMrt  plain,'  439  iq.  474,  475, 
485. 

Salifir,  W.  50L 

Saida,  Sidon^  .^S. 

Saida,  vilL  124. 

^aidan&ya,  convent,  4fifl. 

Sa'idiyeh,  Tell,  ilQ. 

SAkfit,  Succathy  809,  810,  312,  829. 

es-Sabim,  fjate,  455. 

e5-§alib,  Nabr,  610,  611,  614. 

SaliWuiy,  vill.  £L 

SulibJveh,  vill.  4J_L,  444,  469,  423. 

Salibiyeb,  Tell,  \ML 

Salim,  tihalcm^  298. 

Salim,  vill.  1 17,  119. 

Suliin,  Welv,    1 5. 

SalmAn  el-Flri«y,  Wely,  135,  2flfl. 

es-S&mieh,  221. 

Samiriyeh,  ruin,  320. 

Sanik,  see  Seuik. 

Sanfir,  vill.  and  fortr.  132,  302,  304. 

Saris,  Sorit,  154,  1 55.  1  "(G. 

SaW,  vinrnear  Kefr  Bir'im,  68,  09,  12. 

Sa'sa',  in  W.  el-'Ajam,  iiL 

e»-§auwaneh,  viU.  55,  5S. 

Sebu^tieh,  S^battty  Samaria^  126^  128. 

Sefun'in,  vill.  38. 

Seffurieh,  Sejyphon*,  109,  110,  111.  112. 

Sefinch,  vill.  \'M. 

Seijar,  or  Sbeizar,  Larista,  liML 

Seijur,  vilL  79,  SL 

Seiy&r,  see  Kubbot  Seiyar. 

Selumcb,  pr.  n.  129. 

Selbit,  ruin,  144. 

SeUiab,  ruin,  306,  308. 

SeMmeb,  W.  78,  80,  81,  342i  344. 

Scluky,  W.  51. 

Selwan,  Silcam,  189. 

Semikeh,  vill.  515. 

Semmawineh,  vill.  577. 

Semmfinieh,  Simomu,  113. 

Scmu'y,  vill.  72,  75j  IL 

Senlk,  riv.  38. 

Serada,  382. 

Seraiyib,  W.  and  "brook,  415. 

Serar,  vilL  576. 

Serbah,  vill.  37,  38,  42. 

Seribbin,  viU.  and  W.  61,  62. 

Serreman,  Tell,  344. 

Sha'ab,  W.  78.  81^  82,  85,  87.~YiU.  fiL 

Sha'ad,  vnr532- 

Sbab,  distr.  66. 

esh-Sha'ib,  W.  21,33. 

Sha'ir,  W.  12^126,  134,  135. 

esh-Sba*ir,  Tell,  500. 

Shaba^,  W.  503. 

fsb-Sbafah,  castle,  565. 

Sba'%  viU.  286. 

e«h-Shnghftr,  distr.  IT,  78^  629,  630. 
csh-Shiik,  Toll,  322. 
esb-Shum,  Damascus,  453. 
Sbam,  W,  2aL 
Sbarabmarin,  vill.  576. 
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esh-Sharoh,  distr.  515. 
Shebriih,  VV.  GQIL 
Shefa  'Omar,  viU.  IflS. 
ShehAb,  fam. 

Shohhn,  W.  and  vilL  35,  21. 
e«h-Shcikh,  '  the  aged,  the  elder.' 
esh'Sheikh,  Jebel,  Mount  ffermm,  48j  58. 

376.  379.  400, sq.  iSl  aq.  Two 

pumniiti*,  48j  879. 
Sheikh  'Aivish,  Wclv  and  bridge,  filfi* 
.Sheikh  'Alv,  W.  iM. 
Sheikh  liureik.  vill.  113.  * 
Sheikh  Daud,  W.  325. 
Sheikh  (Jli.mim,  Welv,  223. 
Sheikh  Hiisan,  Tdl,  222. 
Sheikh  lluzaib,  Wclv,  aiM. 
Sheikh  khfi.Jr,  W  elv,  mi  408,  Ififi. 
Sheikh  Mnhanimed',  vill.  r>77.  5Ifi. 
Sheikh   'Othtnan   Ijiuurv  (z  for  Dha), 

Wcly,  4QL 
Sheikh  S&lim,  Wcly,  ai5. 
Sheikh  Salmon  el-Kari^y,  see  Salmon. 
Sheikh  Shnleh,  vill.  12L 
Sbeikh  Tuba,  vill.  518. 
Sheikh  Yafdrv,  WcJv,  iDQ. 
Sheikh  Yfisuf*  Tell,  aiiiL 
Sheiz4r,  Abulf.  see  Seijar. 
Sheluh,  vilL  514. 
Sheraineh,  vill.  425. 
Shemlan,  vill.  2L 
Shemnms,  W.  33. 
Shems  n,  Neba',  500. 
Sherufat.  vill.  265. 
Sherak,  W.  IM. 
Sherir,  W.  aiD. 

Shib'a,  or  Shiba',  W.  376,  379,  416.— ViD. 
879.  405.  407.  414.  illL 

Shilba'l,  vill.  41, 
Shiyukh,  vill.  276,  283. 

Shut;  di.str.  caa. 

Shufeh,  vill.  iilL 
Shnkheit,  W.  283,  284. 
eRh-Shrikif,  castle,  4S  »q.  58. 
Shukir  »'th-Thaur,  425. 
ShtJkin,  vill.  44,  51j  55. 
csh-Shftkk,  W.  and  ruin,  802. 
Shukrah,  vill.  5ii. 

esh-Shurkiych,  •  the  east,'  450,  451. 
esh-Shurky,  giite,  455. 
Shiittiih,  337.  aiilL 
ShijwaUk,  vilL  32. 
Shuwcikch,  vill.  2S4. 
Slmweir,  vill.  61(>. 
bhuweiya,  vilL  382.  412. 
Si'a,  ruin,  22L 
Sib'al,  vill.  585. 
Sid  Dah6d,  Wely,  393,  326. 
§ifsaf,  vilL  72,  13. 
§ifraf,  W.  421^  434. 
e«-Sik,  W.  220. 
?in  Ibl,  vill.  31i3. 
Sindi&n,  '  ilex,'  390,  89L 
es-Sindi&neh,  vill.  I2Q. 


Sirln,  rill.  BQL 
Skanderiina,  vill.  31. 
Soba,  vill,  154j  156,  167, 168,  284. 
.Su,  vill.  r>82. 
Subiiih,  Arabs,  341. 
.Sftbbiirin,  vill.  1 14. 
SfibbiirHh,  vill.  410. 
I  c^-.Subeibeh,  castle  near  Banias,  404.  412. 
.^uff.'ir,  mi.stlctoe,  128. 
.^utVif,  »ce  Sif-al*. 
Sulimata,  vill.'  67,  68,  IfL 
Snhmur,  vill.  424. 
Suk  Wadv  Baruda,  478  Bq. 
Sukhnin,  'vill.  Soffone,  83,  84,  86. 
.Sukr,  Arabs,  32^  338. 
Sultun  Ya'kob,  vill.  428,  422. 
Sultana,  nnul,  141. 
^i^mrah,  min,  222. 
eR-§umt,  W.  284. 
Suna.<in.  viU.  284. 
$annin,  Jebel,  9.  G09,  filfi. 
cs-Sur,  W.  2IiL 
.siiPa,  ZoroA,  1.53. 
SurAr.  W.  153. 
Surghava,  vill.  480,  502- 
es-Surijeh,  e»-Surijy,  gate,  442.  465. 
S6rrah,  vill.  134. 
Sur^abeh,  see  Kum  ^iir^beh. 
Suth  el-'Afrtt,  VilL  516. 
Suwein{|,  W.  288,  282. 
o?-.5uweireh,  '  picture,'  F.  422. 


T 


Ta'annnk,  Taanach,  HZ. 

et-Tabighah,  345^  34G. 

et-Jaiyibeh,  OjArOy  Kphrmm^  vill.  220. 

ei-Taiyibeh,  vilL  near  esh-Shukif,  53- 

e^  jaiyibeh,  vill.  near  Beisan,  339. 

et-Taiyibcb,  vilL  and  W.  near  Ba'albek, 

503,  504. 
Tambflrit,  vill.  31. 
t&na,  F.  Thanatk,  226. 
Tannur,  Heb.  "WSn ,  •  oven,  furnace,'  44. 

416. 

TannAr  Eyfib,  345. 

Tannurin,  villages,  W.  600,  SOL 

farubuluH,  see  Tripolis, 

Taum  Niha,  '  tmns  of  N.'  two  peaks  of 

Lebanon,  37,  388. 
Taurah,  canal,  446,  470,  iZL 
et-Tawah!n,  W.  72,  312. 
et-Teim,  W.  character,  373,  378,  379,  889, 

413,  415.  420,  42G.  430,  492. 
Teir  Harfa,  vilL  02. 
Teitabch,  vilL  15. 
et-Tekiycb,  in  Jerusalem,  120- 
et-Tckiycb,  at  Damaaoua,  452. 
Tell  "AbbA?,  ruin,  6IZ. 
Tell  'Asiir,  2aa 
TeU  el-Bedawtjcb,  UO,  113. 
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Tell  Bf>\fan,  828,  222. 

Tell  Birweh, 

Tell  Da'iik,  m 

Tell  Dibbin,  Ijon,  874,  SM. 

Tell  el-FeraJi,  362,  31)8,  IIIL 

Tell  Habbash,  41. 

Tell  el-l?aush,  vill.  514. 

Tell  Hazur  (r  for  Dha), 

Tell  Hfim,  8ifi.     Not  Cbpemotm,  853. 

Prob.  C*onKw»,  3a2x 
Ten  el-Hurraweh,  363,  BM. 
Tell  el-^'.-idv.  Dan,  390-31)3. 
Tell  Kaimun,  Commona,  Jokneam,  114,  115. 
TeU  el-Kerkef,  121. 
Tell  Ki»on,  m 
Tell  Kurdunv,  IHL 
Tell  Kwsiii,  ill. 
Tell  Niiuft,  ail. 
Tell  es-Safioh,  ir>l. 
Tell  esh-Sbemmim,  vill.  Hi. 
Tell  eth-Thorah,  115. 
Tt  ll  Yan(in,  8& 
Tellet  Hana,  vilL  561^  SM. 
Tellfil.'i^EFrof  TeU,  445,  4KL 
Tenunv,  vill.  5fiL 
Terbikhah,  vilL  6S, 
Terkfimieh,  Trirtming,  21K 
Xersliilia,  \nll.  06, 
Tcsseiva,  vill.  475. 
TevAnfr,  vilL  'ML 
cth-Thaur,  iSUL 

etb-Thelj,  ♦  snow,'  Jcbel,  Uermm^  fifi. 

Thelth&tha,  Neby  Sufa,  42fi. 

Tibnln,  Toron,  67,  fifi  sq. 

Till,  vill.  m. 

et-T!n,  F.  3M. 

Tiniyeh,  Jebel,  444. 

et-Tiny,  Tell,  4liL 

Tiraa,  vill.  a2S. 

et-Tlreh,  vill.  near  'Akka,  104. 

et-Tireh,  vil!.  near  Lydda,  141, 

Tom,  see  Tuum. 

TiibiU,  Thebn,  805. 

tflbukah,  *  terrace,'  321,  225. 

tcibukat  Fahil,  Pella,  821. 

Tfib'ftn,  vill.  Ua. 

Tfibulyeh,  212. 

ct-Tuffah,  diatr.  38,  4L 

Tuheisbimeb,  W.  215. 

et-Tujjar,  Khun,  340,  aiL 

Tukftn,  123- 

Tul  Keram,  12C. 

luieil  el-Ful,  Gibeah,  2fiik 

TuHn,  vilL  G5,  fifi. 

TftUasiych,  vill.  M. 

tullAzab  (2  for  pha),  TfraiA,  302,  3iKL 
Tfima,  Thomas,  gate,  455. 
Summon,  302, 

y umrah,  vill.  near  csh-Shukif,  52. 
Tumrah,  vill.  in  plain  of  'Akka,  ipS^  IQL 
Tfitnrah,  vill.  near  Tabor,  340. 
tnr'an,  vill.  109,  HO,  112,  841. 
Turbul,  vUL  and  >L  5a2  sq. 
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Tnrkmiin,  people,  262. 
Turmas  'Aya,  2aL 


U 

Um  el-'Ajra,  Tell,  310,  329. 

Um  el-'Amad,  ru.  %ill.  in  the  BQttauf;  83. 

Um  el-'Amad,  viU.  north  of  plain  of 

draeloo,  113. 
Um  Bun,  282. 
Um  el-Fahm,  vill.  \2SL 
Um  el-I.Iaratein,  ru.  vill.  558. 
Um  el-Mei^  ruin,  283. 
Um  SelAkhtt,  ruin,  83. 
Um  ei-ZenAt,  ^-ill.  114,  116, 12Q. 
Ummatein,  vUL  134. 
X5r^  Etam,  213^ 


w 

Watty  el-Buij,  602, 

Webr,  Hyraz  Syriacut,  ooney  of  Script  381. 

Welejeh,  vilL  266,  2IL 

el-We«a',  W.  121,  123.  121. 

Wezar  vilL  LLL  833.    Not  Mezar,  330. 

WQkka*,  viU.  3C4. 

Wnlid  'AJy,  Arabs,  452. 


T 

YAb^^  riv.  83. 

Yfibis,  W.  310,  316,  312.  * 

Yabriid,  see  YebrAd. 

Ya'bud,  vill  121.  122. 

Ydfa,  Heb.  Japho,  Gr.  'I^rwi,,  Jcytpa,  142, 

Ifil- 
Ya'mr,  W.  440. 
Yafftry,  Merj,  4(KL 
Yalifiifeh,  vUl  501,  502. 
Yahfftfeh,  W.  48^501,  602. 
Ya'kob,  pr.  n.  Jacob,  129. 
YakOk,  viU.  ffuOok,  81. 
Yilo,  Aiialcn,  144,  145. 
el-Yiimun,  vill.  Liii. 
YAnftn,  Janon,  2!)7. 
Ydron,  vill.  61, 
Yasid,  302. 
Yitir,  vill.  SL 
Yebrud,  Jabruda,  55iL 
el-Yehftdiyeh,  vill.  near  Tibnin,  58. 
el-Yehftdiyeh,  vilL  near  Y4fa,  140, 141. 
Yemen,  party,  145,  283. 
Yenimoneh,  vilL  and  lake,  548. 
Yerka,  viU.  103^ 
Yerzah,  ruin,  807,  308. 
Ye-shA'a,  vill.  1 04,  155. 
Yezfd,  canal,        4W),  470,  428. 
Yuhmur,  vill.  421,  422,  423. 
Yiinm,  vill.  anJW.  530. 
Y6ntah,  vilL  430,  488^ 
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z 


Za'oreh,  W.  398.  405.  AQB, 
ez-Zaherdny,  riv.  43j  source,  1^ 
Zahleh,  vUl.  486i  500^  MZ. 
ez-Zak{ir,  ruin, 
Za'rir,  W.  400^  liLL 
Za'rfir,  AfapUtu,  medlar  tree,  491^  422. 
Za'iira,  vilL  390,  323. 
Zautar,  yilL  fil.  />3j  55. 
ez-Zaw&nb,  vilJ.  near  'Arka,  r»7fl. 
cz-Zaw&rlb,  ruin  near  Afka,  fififi. 
Zaw4ta,  vilL  128,  IM. 
Zaweitioeh,  viU.  mL 
ez-ZAwioh,  viU.  140. 
Zebedilny,  vilL  437^  4fi->. 
Zebdeb,  vlll.  north  of  plain  of  Elsaraclon, 
lllL 

Zebddi,  vilL  west  of  Ya'bad,  123. 


Zebd!n,  vill.  AK 

Jichilteh,  vill.  iL 

Zeita,  vilL  124. 

Zeiteh,  Zeit>',  vill.  557. 

ez-Zeitiiny,  Tell,  427. 

2^kweh,  see  Dhekweb. 

Zelftfeh,  viU.  UZ 

Zer'in,  vilL  and  W.  Jetral,  117.  122,  12.1. 

310.  320.  329,  388. 
Zerka,  W.  810. 
ez-Zerr&*a,  vill,  544.  564. 
ez-Zlb,  Ackeib,  Ecdippa,  C28,  C3(L 
Zibkfn,  vill.  65,  6fi» 
ZibH  Z5, 

Zugharta,  vilL  684,  SSL 
Zfik  el-Khur&b,!^.  fill. 
Zak  Mekfiyil,  vill.  GIL 
Zfi^:  Mfl?bah,  vfll.  617. 
ez-Ziikkiyoh,  vill,  54. 
ez-Zuroikin,  brook,  50^  LL 
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Mod«rn  Arabic  ntuneB  will  bo  fonnd  in  the  preceding  Indox.    For  more  general 
matters,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  veiy  full  Table  of  CoDtent«  prefixed  to  the  volamc. 
Ancient  names  of  Places,  and  the  like,  are  here  printed  in  ItaHc 
Ancient  places  now  first  visited  or  identified,  are  marked  bj  an  asterisk  (  * ). 
Those  in  like  manner  first  visited  or  identified  daring  our  former  joumej,  and  hero 
again  mentioned,  are  marked  by  a  dagger  (  f  ). 


A 

Abam,  see  Ammo, 

Abel  Beth  Maachah,\  312. 

Abila  of  Lysauias,  480-4K4. 

Abraham's  honso,  etc  279. 

Acchoy  Ptdewttf^  22. 

Achabari,  LL 

AekMht^"  5IL 

Achah,  G28. 

Acra,  see  Akra, 

AenAatene^  toparchy,  2dfi. 

Aerabi,\  200. 

Adorns,  riv.  <'>0(>. 

Adora,f  Adorain,  aee  Diira. 

jEnon,  333. 

Analm^  "  l4iEL 

Avu,*  on  north  border,  liSl. 

Ajalm,  see  Aijalon. 

Akra,  207-211. 

Alaneth, 

Alezmdr'otchene,  G2&. 
Almon,  2SL 

Amana,  Abana,  riv.  447. 
Anne,  see  St.  Anne. 

Anti-Lebanon,   western   docUvity,  420. 

Eastern  declivity,  411,  485^  i89^  491. 

General  features,  C47.  AiS. 
AniipatrU,f 

ArUoma,  fortress,  230-243. 
Apamm,  />.">0. 

Apheooj  temple  of  Venoa,  flO.^.-^?. 


Aqnednct,  near  Beirut,  14,  22.  At  Beit 
Miry,  LZ.  At  source  of  the  Zahcrany, 
46,  4j[L  From  Solomon's  pools,  2Ri». 
Xt  Jerosalem,  211.  —  Perforated 
stones,  17,  18,  273, 

Araba^  vilL  Gr.  "hpafia,  53. 

Arabak,  the  Gbor,  333. 

AtM,  Arbda,\  313. 

Arm,  Arkitet,  513.  sq. 

Archdau,  3QL 

Arethumi,  551. 

Arimathea,  141. 

Arkites,  see  Area. 

Ammon,  mountstn,  77. 

Ashes,  monnds  of,  at  Jerusalem,  201,  2D2. 
At  Ntthulus,  299. 

Atoc/ut,  plain  and  city,  ill. 

Auhit,  the  Gh6r,  331. 

AuremiHt,  see  HaurAn. 


B 

Baal-Gad,*  prob.  at  B&niAs,  409.  IIIL 
Baal-Uermon,*  409^  410. 
Ba'albek,  see  lleUopoUs. 
Bcrther, 

Balmarkoi,  a  Baal,  16^  17. 
Barinum,  castellnm,  blSu 
Belfort,  fortress,  49. 
B^,  riv.  104. 
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Belvoir  of  the  cnuadors,  Kankab,  810, 

Berachtih,  275. 

Berytu»y  Beiriit,  7-12. 

Betarwn^  not  Bctber,  2fi8. 

JiefJummtbcL,*  Ul,  LLL 

BetA-Anoth. 

Btih-ArM'\  313. 

Brih-Dagon^  22fi- 

Bethel,  L  q.  Dethcr  ?  270. 

Beih-emek,  not  at  'Amkah,  108.  K18. 

jBrfAerof  tho  Rabbins,  2G7-2G9.  At  Beth- 
el? 2m 

BethUhfm  of  Judah,  272,  2^,  2afi. 

Bethlehem  of  Zebulun,  113. 

Bethotmnalxi*  LtL 

Beih-Rehob,  371,  312. 

Be/hsnkh,  at  et-Tabighoh,  3fi8^ 

Beth^dtm,  Bethr-thean^  32!!  sq. 

Beth-^iemeshyf  153. 

Bethulia,  not  at  Beit  Ufa,  331  aq. 

Beih-Zacharia*  284. 

jB«M-2«r,  276,  212. 

BeU)gabra^\  104. 

BetyluOy  Gr.  BrrvXo^  331  »q. 

Bevelled  stones,  220  aq. 

i?esf/A«,  190.  101,  21L 

/?cw/rm«#,f  riv.  see  Aawaly. 

Bread,  not  sold  by  peasants,  121. 

Bridge,  anc.  from  temple,  221-227. 

Buffklofl  in  tho  Uiileb,  3!ta  In  the  Bu- 
kei'a,  ML 

ButiB,  Telia,  3:^ 


C 

Cabid*  88. 

Catarea  PItiUppi,  Paneaty  ilQ. 
Cammotta,*  1 15. 

Cana  of  Galilee,!  IQSm 
CaparccHa,  121. 

C<q>emaumy  at  Khan  Mlnjeh,  347-858. 
Arguments,  348-364.  Testimonies 
of  early  writers  and  travellers,  354- 
358. 

Cnphnrvotia,  see  Caparootia. 
Caphar  SabOy}  138. 
CarcFm,  156.  212. 

CofteUum  Emmam,  151.  • 
Cavern  under  Bezetha.  191. 
Cedan  of  Lebanon,  588-593.    Great  am- 
phitheatre, 590. 
Cemetery,  English,  178.    American,  179. 
Cendevia,  marsh,  lOt. 
Chabolo,"  88. 

Chalcu  *  under  Lebanon,  497. 

Ch^ikira*  liSL 

CheMhn,\  IM. 

ChoraetTu,  at  Tdl  Hftni,  3a!L 

Chrtftorrhofu,  riv.  447. 

Cisterns  at  Hubleh,  L3L 

Citium,  Lomaka.  "L 


Onbiif  809. 
Catayria,  filg. 

Column  near  Deir  el-Ahmar,  530. 

Coney  of  Scripture,  Uyrax  Syriacus,  Webr, 

6G,3aL 
Corma,  at  er-Ras,  535-^537. 
Convent  on  Carmel,  100.  IQL  Greek, 

visit  to,  IM.   Convent  of  the  Cross, 

159.  2fiL 
Coo$y  6j  6. 
Ckmlony  see  Culon. 
Crach,  or  Crac,  for  el-Husn,  565. 
Cidon,  Kulonleb,  158. 
Cyamon,  KvofidiPy  338,  339. 
Cyprusy  G,  1. 


IMmcuau,  442-468.— The  Pi.Anf :  Bound- 
aries, 443-445.  Divisions,  445. 
TeUs,  iM.  Soil,  4ifi.  Rivers  and 
fountains,  446.  Canals  from  tho 
Barada,  ilfi.  The  'Awjy,  411. 
Lakes,  iML  Agriculture,  fruits,  1^ 
— Tho  Cmr :  Geogr.  position,  453. 
Population.  453  sq.  Form,  streets, 
454  sq.  Ilouses,  454.  Gates,  455. 
Castle,  4fiiL  Mosks,  Khans,  456. 
Bazars,  456.  Commerce,  baths,  456. 
Coffee-houses,  4.'i8.  Meidftn,  458. 
The  Merj,  452.  Plane  tree,  15!L 
Dogs,  4fitL  Abundant  water,  4  MO. 
Antiquities,  461-463.  History,  462> 
468. 

DamwrrUy  see  Tamtfrcu. 
Dany\  3S2. 

Dnphney*  near  Dan,  323. 
DtocasMreOy  L  q.  Sepphoruy  q. 
Dto^nHty  L  q.  Ljfddoy  q.  v. 
Z)ocA,t  DMc,  220. 
Dothatty  338. 
Dnues,  see  cd-DerAz. 


E 

Ehaly  M.  131.  132. 

Ecce  Homo,  piers  ancient,  171.  191,  220. 

Kcilipjxt,  62K. 

A'dorma,^  *  EdimiOy  Danmeb,  293. 
EleutheropolisA  LliL 
hh  iitJieriL^,  Nahr  el-Kebtr,  filfL 
F.mena,  551-554. 

EmmiiLi,  A7(r>po/w,  146,  147 ;  in  New  Test. 

147-150. 
Eftdor,  340. 
En-Ganmmy  see  Jenin. 
Entering  in  of  Ilamathy*  568. 
A>*rrti»ji,"  Ephrony*  Tai>-ibch.  220. 
Etdraelony  the  great  plain,  113  sq.  I2L 
Etam, 
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Gttbara^*  CMarotk,  Gr.  Tdfiapa,  ro/3apw^, 
81. 

Gabatha,f  LCL 

(7«for,t  2fi3. 

Germaifu,  gate,  212^917. 

Gtnnegaret,  land  of,  afS,  MSL 

Gtpknu,  22i. 

Gmrim,  M.  131^  132. 

Geihfemaitej  IM. 

(»6(nA  *  of  Saul,  28fL 

Ciiion,  242. 

(;itb(»,t  aaz. 

Gmgo^f  ISSL 
GmtBOy  see  Jenin. 
Gi»caia,f  Z2. 
Gjtoa.t  134- 
Golden  Gate, 
Gopata/a,  IDfL 

Grotto  do  Coton,  cavern,  191. 
Gush  JIalab.f  21L 

H 

ITadndrimmon,  118,  112. 
TMhtd^*  281j  2fl2. 
Ilamaih,  5iLL 

Jhtmaihy  Efdering  in  of,*  iifiS. 
Ilammon  ?  GfL 

el-Haraxn,  the  Grand  Mosk,  see  in  Index  L 
Ilaurm,  444,  445. 

Uazor*  of  Naphtali,  not  at  Hazirj,  fiS. 
Not  at  Tell  Uazfir,  aL  Not  at  cl- 
Harfiry,  401,  402.  Prob.  at  Tell 
Khuraibeh,  3jB5. 

JTeBxm,  412. 

IIeUopoli»,  tcInp^<»^  BQL  Plan,  508.  Great 
temple,  riOl).  lesser  temple,  fil4. 
Genenil  features,  filfi.  Circular  tem- 
ple, 6IL    History,  r)lB-527. 

Jlemum,  Mount,  48,  4iil  sq.  See  esh- 
Sheikh,  Jebel. 

Holy  Sepulchre,  254-263. 

HouMs  of  Abraham,  2IIL 

House  in  Lebanon,  89,  44.  At  Tibnin,  60. 
At  Kefr  Bir'im,  68,  62.  At  'Akka, 
aa   At  TuUfirah,  ili)2. 

nukhok,\*  fiL 


I 

A)bfi,t*  315. 
•  luscriptions,  at  Deir  et-Kril'ah,  Ifi,  At 

Jeijfi'a,  4fi.     At  Kefr  Bir'im,  10. 

At  Jerusalem,  1112.    At  Banian,  401. 

At  Abileli,  liiO.    At  Ba'albck,  mL 

At  Nahr  el-Kelb,  GIti  sq. 
TUtrea,  Ilcb.  Jetur,  44/>. 


J 

Jabeth-gihad,*  312. 
Jahruda,  fiilL 
Ja«j6'*  H'efl,  132,  222. 
Janoo,*  221. 
Japhn,  see  Joppa. 

Jerufolem^  161 ;  see  Contents  of  Sect.  IV, 
V,  Geographical  position,  1H3.  To- 
po^n^aphy,  etc.  203  sq.  TyropoBon 
and  Akrn,  207-211.  liezetha,  21L 
Gate  Gennath,  212-217.  Course  of 
second  wall,  217-220.  Temple  area, 
south  part,  220.  Ancient  bridge 
from  temple,  163j  225-227.  Sub- 
structions ancient,  2'J8,  l*21>.  Bevel- 
led f>toncs,  222  sq.  Antonia,  280- 
243.  Cisterns,  196,  198.  Report  of 
water  at  Damascus  gate,  197.  Gi- 
hon,  243.  Well  near  the  Haram,  24fi 
gq.  The  aqueduct,  241.  Upper  foun- 
tain, 248  {)q.  Canals,  sewers,  242  sq. 
Tomb  of  Helena,  2iil  sq.  Tombs  rf 
the  prophets,  253  sq.  The  Holy  Sep- 
ulclire,  254-263.    Tradition,  263. 

Jetwr,  see  Iturea. 

Jews'  place  of  waihng,  163.  Later  Jewish 

sepulchre  at  Tcyasir,  306. 
Jeartd,  valley  of,  325.    See  Zer'in. 
Jif)A/AaA-W,»  vaUey,  103,  122. 
Joknettm,*  1 15. 
Jappa,  Yafa,  LL2. 

Jordan,  sources,  412,  413.    In  the  Ufileh, 
394.  395.    Junction  of  streams,  394, 

395. 
JoU^pata,  106. 

E 

Kamun,  324. 

Kanah  f  of  Ashcr,  see  K&na. 
Kanah,*  brook,  185. 
Kajtfuimaum,  F.  350. 
Karem,  222. 
Karotm,*  531. 

Kedah  of  Naphtali,  367-369. 
Kej>hamome,  350,  SSL 
Kirjaih-jmrim,^  157. 
KiiJion,  riv.  114,  1 

Knights  Hospitalers,  palace  of,  IBS.  sq. 


L 

Iytuh,f  322. 

I/uxlicea  *  in  Lebanon,  554.  M2. 

lyiriMO,  550. 
Lamaka,  Cifium,  I. 

Lebanon  Mmtnt,  eastern  wall,  4-21 .  North- 
eastern part,  530,  546,  548.  Charac- 
ter, 546,  547.  Western  decli\'ity  and 
streams,  624,  fi25. 
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Leonies,  riy.  el-LitAny,  49^  53, 
421.  423.  42i- 

Libo,  Lebweh,  533. 

Lod,  see  Lydda, 

lAfbo,  800  Libo. 

Lffcus,  riv.  (119. 

i^dda,  Biotpolu,  Lodd,  ]i2. 


M 

Moffdal-teima,*  2^5^ 

Mruprat,  riv.  of  Bcirfit,  12^  14^  1&  . 

Mammiga,*  perh.  el-Husu,  567. 

Mantre,  iillL 

J/oriamme,*  fifiZ. 

MnrxyfLt,  plain,  54(?. 

M(uimianajX)lU^  118,  112.. 

Megiddo,^  *-  USu 

Meiron,\  13. 

Mcleda,  not  Melila, 

Mtro*  Merofhy  73. 

Jferom,  see  el-Hiileh. 

J/irAma«A,t  Mukhina«,  289. 

J/orfw,  ISr,  lii2. 

Montfort  of  the  cmsaders,  fifi- 

Monomcnt  near  Hunnul,  540-542. 

the  high  priest  John,  215,  21iL 
Mounds  of  ashes,  201^  2D2. 


N 

Nicopolif,  Emmaugy  146,  147. 
NobeA  Beit  K6ba,  UIL 


o 

Oaks  of  Ba«han,  317. 

OKcet,  Mount  of,  1 93. 

OipAmA,f  Taiyibch,  230. 

Orontet,  fountains,  53B-    Valley,  543 

OrihoBia,  dte,  M2. 


P 

Pfmmg,  B^iag.  409,  iliL 
Ponuom,  source  of  Jordan,  406,  410. 
Paphos,  now  Bafia,  fi. 
Paridwu*  at  old  JAflieh,  556. 
Pa/mo»y  5j  6. 
/V/K*  32:^-324. 

/*«i/artwi«i,f  Fendokfimieh,  121,  125. 

I%tffor,*  XXXV,  215. 

Phmrpnr,  riv.  447. 

PhamdisA  2113. 

y^viAi,  lake,  399,  400. 

Phogor,*  see  Pluujiir. 

PirOhon,"  12L 
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,  ]  Pib/anioTijf  34. 
Porphyrton,  35. 

Porta  ferrea,  Icgcndarr,  1 99. — Porta  judi- 

caria,  legendary,  170,  171. 
Promoniorium  Albwn,  62S. 
Propykea  of  Constnntino,  1  OS. 
Protestants  in  Turkey,  23-25. 
PtdanaUy  22. 


B 

Rachers  Tomb,  213. 

Rain^  latter,  9,  3ft. 

Rixinah\  of  Benjamin,  at  er-Ram,  2fiZ. 

Rcanah  *  of  Aaber,  64. 

Bamah  ♦  of  Naphtali,  22. 

Ramak  of  the  south,  2fiQ. 

Rehob,*  aZl. 

Bfphnim,  plain  of,  266i  212. 

Rhodex,  6j  6. 

/2fUaA,  544-546. 

Rimmon,\  •  rock,  220. 

Ritnmon  of  Zebulun,  110. 

Roads,  Roman,  north  of  Sidon,  34^  35. 
I  South  of  Lcjjun,  119.  From  Caisarea 
Of!  to  NAbulus,  126-128.  From  Nubnlus 
to  Antipatris,  135.  From  Jerusa- 
lem to  Hebron,  274,  277.  From  Je- 
rusalem to  Antipatris,  138.  From 
Nabulus  to  Beis&n  by  TAbtU,  306. 
Between  Kefr  K<ik  and  Damascus, 
4B5.  From  Damascus  to  Ba'albck, 
479.  482. 

RumOf  Rumah,  HO. 


13 

SiMatieal  River  of  JosephuB,  572,  574. 
SaJim,  333. 

Scmaria,  Sebftstieb,  126,  122. 
Samari/atu,  visit  to,  12D  eq. 
Samot,  5,  6. 
j  Sarcophagi,  near  Beirut,  12.    On  way  to 

•Abcih,  18, 12.    At  KhAn  IThulda,  33. 

At  Hableh,  132.    At  Beit  Ilfa,  3iiL 

At  Kedos,  367,  368. 
Seala  T)/riannn,  80. 
Sct^,  286. 

Scnlpturos  at  Nahr  el-Kelb,  612  iq. 

ScylhopolU,  B^^O  .iq. 

SAatte,  Sebustieh,  126. 12L 

Setnmis,  Gr.  2«Xafi/t,  82. 

8eph^  Safed?  74,  25. 

Sepphoru,  DioccBtarea,  112- 

Sepulchre,  later  Jewish  at  Tey4air,  306. 
Of  Joseph  and  Nicodomus,  so  called, 
180-18i>.  2<;o.    See  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Shalem,^  Salim,  ggg^flOl. 

Sha-hm,  133. 

Sichamn,  Tahn.  85. 
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Sichem, 
Sidon^  36,  SL 
Silxtm,  IHO. 
S{nwnias,\  IAjL. 
3tnt/ma,  3^  ^ 

Soffone,  Gr.  ^orytiin;,  83^  84^  Sfi. 
Sporadesy  & 

St  Anne's  church,  Ufi. 
Substructions,  ancient,  22£  sq. 
Subterranean  chape)  in  Jenisalom,  184, 

Sueoofh,*  810-312. 
Sycaminum^  100. 

Synagogues,  ancient,  at  Kofr  Bifim,  70; 
at  Meiron,  Tij  at  Irbid.  842 ;  atteU 
Hiim,  346j  at  Kedes,  367,  868. 

Syra,  2. 


Taamch,  112. 
Tabor,  M.  340. 

Tamyrcu,  Damurat,  riv.  D&mftr,  84. 

Tarichra,  3fi2. 

Tares, 

Temples,  ancient,  at  Deir  et-Eurah^  15  sq. 
At  Kfibrikhah,  lilL  At  BelAt  ?  64^  GiL 
At  Kul'ut  Bufltra,  414,  At  Hibbdri- 
yeh,  ilL  At  Neby  SQfa,  42fi.  At 
rAilia,  483.  At  RQkhleh,  43ZL  At 
Deir  el-'Aahavir,  482.  At  el-Hjeh, 
426.  At  el-kefr,  428.  At  Mejdel 
'Aiyar,  4113  sq.  At  Deir  el-Ghuzal, 
501.    At  Da'albek,  fiOI  nq.    At  Nah- 


leh,  h2SL  At  Af  ka,  QQIL  At  Fukra, 
612. 

Terraces  on  Lebanon,  !£,  19,  20. 
Thmaik,*  Thmath,  225. 
77Me>,t  *  305. 
TVberiu,  lake,  844  aq. 
TinaK,*  303. 

Tomb  of  Helena,  251  sq.  Tombs  of  tho 
prophetA,  253  sq.    See  also  Sepulchre. 

Toparchies,  141. 

Toron  of  tho  crusaders,  5S. 

Tradition,  in  itself  of  no  value,  2fiS.  As  to 
Stephen's  body,  26L 

Trioomia»,\  Terkihnieh,  22fi. 

TripoHs,  Tripoly,  Arab,  farabulos,  C82- 
r>8r>. 

Turon  of  the  crusaders,  QL. 

Tyrt,  61,  62. 
T^rcpoBon,  2£i28q. 


Via  Dolorosa,  not  ancient,  170. 


Waillng-plaoe  of  the  Jews,  168. 

Waters  of  Jerusalem,  248  sq.  Reported 

at  Damosciis  gate,  196,  107  sq. 
Wea  of  Jacob,  132. 
Wine-press,  ancient,  137,  603. 


Zorah,  153. 
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PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTURE  ILLUSTRATED. 


LKvmcua 
xl  IL  Th«  Coney,  S8L 

NOMBER& 

idii.  2L  The  Entering  in  of  Hatnath,  £fi8. 
xxxiv.  8j  860  xiii.  21* 

Dbotrronomt. 
xiv.  1 ;  MO  Lev.  xL  5.  887. 

JOSKCA. 

xiiL  5 ;  see  Nam.  xiiL  2L 

JclXJKS. 

iiL  8j  0eo  Nmn.  xiiL  21a  Cflft. 

xviiL  9^  ID.  Danits  spies  at  Laish,  aSfL 

1  Samuel. 

ix.  LL   Maidens  going  forth  to  draw  wa- 
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Ibaiab. 
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Reveiation. 
3UV.  20 ;  SCO  Nch.  xilL  iL  13Z. 
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Bdj  Land.  The  principles  according  to  wkidi  it  has  beea  prepared,  are  the  sama  vitk 
those  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  my  former  work.  If  it  shall  l)c  deemed  a  worthy  sup- 
plement to  that  work,  I  bhall  Xm  satisfied.  To  these  my  Biblical  Resbarchks  ia  the 
Holy  Land,  the  fruit  of  thirty  yean  of  pfepunllnii,  and  of  personal  trarels  in  1838  aad 
1852,  I  can  hoj>e  to  add  notliing  more.  The  work  is  now  published  as  a  whole,  and  in  a 
permanent  form.    It  will  be  seen  by  the  Map  that  the  routes  of  the  difierent  years  rarely 

%*  JDr,  JKoMMon*«  "  Latbb  Bibucal  RESEARcnEs,  in  1S52,"  majf  ie  oUained 
9^panUelff  lekh  the  Ntm  Mapt  and  Pliuu*   8vo.  lit. 


SINAI  AND  PALESTINE. 

IN  oomiionoN  with  thbib  bistort. 

BY  BEY.  ABTHUR  P.  STANLEY,  ILA. 
OuMB  orOutaHmij. 

SeooBdBdltko.  With  Xape  and  Fhiu.  tfo.  ICs, 

"Mr.  Stanley  left  Euglaud  fur  the  Holy  Land  in  the  ML  of  1852,  and  Canterbniy 
could  not  have  sent  out  from  her  stately  precincts  a  Canon  more  (suitably  equipped  for  the 
pilgrimage.  In  the  work  now  before  us,  we  recognise  aa  almost  perfect  mastery  of  the 
VHTOV  eootents  of  the  Old  Testament  no  less  than  of  tlia  New  ;  a  careful  study  of  the 
miniirous  train  of  ancient  and  modem  authorities  ;  a  fiimiliar  if  not  a  profound 
•eqiuuntance  with  the  science  of  Physical  Geography,  combiued  with  considerable  powers 
of  description ;  and  above  all,  w  ith  a  faculty  of  hiatorie  oitkiaiB,  allar  Ifct  adioal  of 
Arnold,  which  it  of  inertimahle  Talne." — CkriatUgn  Oimttr, 
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THE  STATE  OF 

FRANCE  BEFORE  THE  REVOLUTlONj  1789| 

AHD  OS  TBM  OAmSK  OP  THAT  STSNT. 

BY  M.  DE  TOCaUEVILLE, 
Atithor  of  **Deiiioene7  la  Amerioa,"  ke, 

IliANSLAIjSD  BY  H£NEY  BEEVE,  E8Q. 

"  The  appearance  of  this  wi  ll-thonght  and  well-reasoned  work  at  thifl  moment  ia  most 
iimelj.  M.  de  Tocqueriilo  baa  SDokea  ia  »  grare  ftod  earoest  maimer  :  nwnnifiiUy,  troth* 
flilly,  aad  with  the  eloqvenee  and  ardour  of  the  deepeat  oooTiction.  Hia  wiae  woidi  will 
not  sleep  in  the  ears  of  hia  coantrymen,  and  may  in  the  falnew  nt  tilM  pvodoee  efteta 
more  lasting  than  many  now  suppoM."-— iVfurr**  Magadnt, 


A  HISTORY  OF  ROME5 

FBOM  THE  BABLIEBT  TIMES  TO  THE  ESTADLISUMEM  OF  TliE  EMPIBE;  WITH 
THB  HmOBT  OF  UTKBATOIUI  AND  ABT. 

BY  H.  G.  LIDDELL,  D.D., 
DMn  cf  Chriit  CSmrdi,  and  Editor  of  tha  "  Qreak  Lexkoo.'* 

LUnairBdltkn.  STola.  8ro.  SSk. 


FIVE  YEARS   IN  DAMASCUS. 

IKOUJOINO  Air  AOCOUKT  OV  THE  HIBTORT,  TOPOQBAFHT,  AlTD  AMn^UIXOBB 

OF  THAT  CITY. 

WITH  T&iLT£LS  AND  BESEAItCHES  IN  TALMTRA,  LEBAKON,  &C. 

BY  BEY.  J.  L.  POBTEB. 
mihHapaadWooddttli.  SVola.  Foat9fa  Sljk 

"  Mr.  Porter'a  long  residence  m  thia  interesting  citjr  has  enabled  him  to  bring  to  Ught 
many  things  of  high  interest  hitherto  unknown  in  Europe  ;  while  his  acquaintance  with 
Oriental  languages,  and  his  diligence  in  collecting  manuscripts,  hare  enabled  him  in 
almost  all  instances  to  elucidate  the  history  of  the  monnmenta  of  art  he  has  discorered. 
He  has  here  given  the  world  the  results  of  his  researches  in  a  convenient  and  popular  form, 
in  a  work  which  does  him  much  credit.  Besides  the  history,  antiquities,  and  topography 
of  Damaaena  IInU^  ve  have  an  account  of  Abana  and  Fhar|Mir,  the  rivers  of  I^mascus, 
Mount  Hermon,  and  the  sources  nf  the  Jordan,  the  plains  of  Bashan  and  the  cellars  of 
Lebanon.  All  this  is  intermixed  with  amusing  anecdotes  and  stirring  incidents  of  modem 
travel  in  these  parte,  and  many  illostrationa  of  the  aaamien  and  enrtona  of  the  nodaQ 
▲imba  and  Sjiiwu.** — LUmmjf  CktmAmtm, 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY. 

BY  JAMES  SYME,  F.B.S.E., 
PnflNaor  ef  CUnieal  Stuieiy  in  the  Unlviinlty  ofldBabttifh. 

FooirtliBdltloB.  Beviasd.  Svo.  14a. 
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AN   EXPLORING  VOYAGE   UP  THE  RIVERS 
KWCRA  AND  TSADDA. 

BY  WILLIAM  BALFOUR  BAIKIE,  M.D.,  R.N. 

WiUi  Map  and  Woodcuts,    8vo.  IC*. 

"  Dr.  Baikie  haa  added  ooiusiderably  to  our  store  of  knowledge  regarding  Central  Afrioa. 
Dr.  Baikie's  predecessors  had  discovered  that  the  Kw6ra  was  joined  another  large 
•trsain  flowing  into  it  from  the  left.  This  stream  he  has  ex])Iored  for  several  hundreds 
of  miles,  and  thus  opened  up  a  road  into  the  Texj  heart  of  Africa.  His  scientific  know- 
ledge enabled  him  to  make  very  raluable  meteorological  obfierrations,  and  also  to  note 
oorious  and  nofd  fiMte  relating  to  the  animal  kingdom  which  would  have  escaped  a  less 
well-trained  eye.  With  regard  to  the  natives,  he  witnesses  to  their  eagerness  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  Buropeans,  and  to  trade  with  them.  When  questioned  as  to  their 
willingness  to  nedre  teachers,  he  says  tbey  invariably  erinoed  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
What  in,  however,  of  perhaps  the  most  importance,  is  the  proof  which  Dr.  Baikie  hat 
given  that  Europeans  may  face  the  climate  with  imp  unity.  "-x-iHConamiif. 


NAPOLEON    BONAPARTE'S  CONFIDENTIAL 

CORRESPONDENCE 

WITU  HIS  BROTHER  JOSEPH,  SOMKTIME  KING  OP  BPA1^^ 
SBUBorao  akd  taaksultco  from  tub  nucscB. 
2  Vols.   8vo.  20*. 

"  This  is  a  si'li  l  c  ■nfributiun  to  the  history  of  the  last  generation.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  overrate  the  iuiportauce  of  such  c<»niidential  outpourings  of  men  who  have  them- 
mItm  made  Utloiy.  Autobiographies  and  ofBdal  documents  may  be  guilty  of  fiitlsification 
from  many  caMM;  bat  in  letters  of  thia  kind  v«  alioMi  seo  into  %  man*!  heart.** — 
triMU'citan. 

THE  XLLUSTEATED 
HANDBOOK  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

BDNO  A  C0VCI8E  Ain>  POPULAR  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DIFFERBNT  BTYLE8 
OF  ABCBITBOTURI  PRBTAlUira  IK  ALL  AOBB  AND  OOUNlBIia 

BY  JAMES  FERGUSSON,  ESQ. 

With  850  Illustrations  ou  Wood.    2  Vola.    8va  3<J/. 

"A  publicatiuu  of  no  ordinary  importance  and  interest.  It  fills  up  a  void  in  our 
liiaratnre^  irUob^  villi  fbe  hundreds  of  volumes  we  pewtM  on  ibat  aoMMN^  liad  iitnr 
before  been  precMy  attempted ;  and  filk  it  «p  vitli  and  iri|^  aliiUtj.**— jTle 


HISTORY  OF   LATIN  CHRISTIANITY^ 

INCCDDnra  teat  of  TBB  POFIS  to  TBB  FOMTIFtCATI  OF  mCOiOLAB  T. 

BT  HENBT  HABT  HILUAK,  D.D., 
DeaaorBtStal'k. 

With  aa  Index.  OompletelBeTotoi  Sfo.  TSa 
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CARAVAN    JOURNEYS    AND    WANDERINGS  IN 
PERSIA^  AFQHANlSTANj  AND  BELOOCHISTAN. 

mm  BBioiiOAL  wncm  ot  tarn  oouiRBnn  LTva  Bsnmir  bdhia  asd  txou, 

BT  J.  P.  FEBBIEB, 
Vonii«rl7  Ai^'Qnnti  to  tlw  BarflM  «f  Pttata. 

With  Hap  and  Woodenta.  8f«.  91$. 

"  Thia  Tolame  combines  in  a  high  degree  the  elements  which  contribute  to  the  intemt 
of  A  wotk  of  travels.  The  matter  is  all  oonpwratiTely,  some  portion  entirely,  new  to 
Buopeans ;  the  countriea  which  M.  Perrier  ex))lore(1,  though  little  known,  are  of  the 
graatoat  importance  as  oounected  with  our  IiuiiAn  interests  ;  sufficient  historical  infor- 
mation is  interspersed  with  tiio  narrative  to  make  the  actual  state  of  affairs  clear  to  those 
who  are  not  thoroughly  conversant  with  Asiatic  politics  ;  and  lastly,  the  book  contains, 
in  its  really  exciUog  personal  adventures,  aa  attraction  that  is  rarely  to  be  met  witli  in 
11m  pwosnt  da7.*'---JS!iieiio«wi«. 

"  The  title  of  this  book  sufficiently  explains  to  the  intcllijzent  reader  that  it  is  of  great 
political  interest  and  unportnnce.  A  glance  at  tiie  volume  will  show  him  further  that  the 
penoDB  (of  no  ineaa  note)  vho  have  heen  eoneemed  in  giving  it  to  tiie  trorid  uraet  have 
considerable  expectations  from  its  influence.  Written  hy  a  French  soldier  of  fortune,  it  is 
translated  bj  QaptMn  Jesae^  and  edited  by  a  member  of  the  British  parliament ;  and 
(what  ii  of  more  eomnqiieBfle)  it  ii  einldied  by  notes  sujiplicd  by  Sbr  Homy  Sawllason 
and  Sir  John  Login  ;  while  we  find  in  tlie  Appendix  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Bunios, 
H'Neiilt  Rawliuson,  Elphiostone^  Login,  and  Fottinger.  To  such  a  list  of  names  we  need 
not  add  any  explanation,  that  all  who  are  interested  in  qnestions  of  Bastera  policy— all 
who  understand  the  political  position  of  Pendlt~all  who  desire  enlightenment  on  the 
proceedings  and  designs  of  BussiSi  will  find  this  volome  the  most  important  work  in  their 
waj  that  they  have  mot  with  for  many  years.** — Jkulg  New, 


GLIMPSES  OF  LIFE  AND  MANNERS  IN  PERSIA. 

BY  LADY  SHEIL. 
With  Woodeuts.  Pest  Svo.  ISs. 


THE  MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  KAFFRARIAj 

▲ND  ON  M£AliUIt£3  FOR  THE  FUTURE  PROTECTION  OF  THE  PEOrLB 

or  BOOTH  AVBICA. 

Br  «n  tATU  LUroT.-OKV. 

THE  HOir.  SIR  0BOB0B  CATSOART,  K.C.B. 

»  With  Map.   8vo.  ISi; 


A  BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  OF  INDIA. 

iniB  BZVBAOIB  FROM  A  JOimHAL  KEPT  IN  TBB  PBOTXirClfl^  ITBPAUU  to. 

BY  SIR  ERSKINE  PERRY,  M,P., 

lAte  Chief  Justice  of  Bombay. 
FcapbtTO.  St. 
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WANDERINGS   IN   NORTHERN  AFRICA, 

BliraKAII,  OTHINl^  TBI  OA8I8  OF  8tWAH.  *a 

BY  JAMES  UAMILTON. 
With  JUp  Mid  Woodooti.  Foci  8m  lt«. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH    IN  THE  FIRST 

THREE  CENTURIES. 

BT  RET.  J.  J.  BLTOT, 
L»U  lUigint  Pwia—nr  oTlKvliiUy  al  OmMdlge. 


THE   DUTIES  OF  THE   PARISH  PRIEST. 

A  OOUUflB  or  LECTOmB  DKITBBBD  AT  TBI  UNIVEBBITT  OF  GA]fBBIl>G& 

BY  REV.  J.  J.  BLUNT,  B.D. 

"  This  book  reminds  as  that  in  reAl  nsofalness  the  writer  hM  perhaps  never  been 
excelled  in  these  latter  days.  The  wisdom,  that  ia  the  calm  sense  of  HtrtMiL,'th,  which 
these  lectures  diaplajr ;  the  utter  absence  of  what  is  called  party -spirit,  aud,  therefore, 
the  indepanitoit  witaMn  both  to  Catholic  truth  and  ritu:il  cxactneiM;  the  liberality, 
ehanty,  and  largeness  of  riew  which  they  embody  ;  their  pTofusion  of  illustrative  learning, 
and  their  close  aoquaintauoe  with  the  practical  matters  of  the  priest's  office,  render  this 
tiw  BMl  Ifwivwlhy  handbook  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  W«  racomacnd  this  wnk 
as  ft  BHml  in  <nur  Thootogkd  CoUcgea."— Cftrulicm  Mtmmbrametr, 


COLONIAL  CONSTITUTIONS. 

AK  OUTUra  OF  TEX  COXSTTTUTIONAL  niF^TORY  AND  RXntlirO  QOTUHlllin 

OF  THE  BRITISH  DEPKXDENCIEa. 

BT  ARTHUR  MILLS,  ESQ., 
Oftb*  XniMr  Temple,  Barrlstsrai-lAW. 

froL  14a. 


THE  PRIMITIVE   DOCTRINE  OF  BAPTISMAL 

REGENERATION. 

BT  BET.  J.  B.  HOZLBT,  BJ>., 
IUIoirerai«MMiOol]vk  OslkNd. 

8m  Tik  fli.  IboroBM  warn  lIMnar  o«  Fummdmimk. 
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HISTORY  OF  QREEOC 

FSOK  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES,  TO  TUT.  CLOSE  OF  THB  GBNIBATION 
CONTSMfORABY  WITH  ALEXANDER  THB  ORBAT. 

BY  GEOBOB  GBOTE,  BSO. 
WitiiPortnlt^  H^aadlndeK.  Complete  in  IS  Vols.  Svo.  1C«.  coclu 


A  JOURNEY  THROUGH  ALBANIA 

AND  OTHBR  PROVINCES  OF  TURKEY  IN  EUROPE  AND  ASIA. 

BY  LOBD  BBOUGHTOir. 

N««rMUlR0Tl8edEditiou.   With  Hap  and  many  PUt«s.   iVola.  Svo.  aO«. 

TURKEY  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS. 

THE  MOSLEMS,  QREBKa,  ARMENIANS,  <Ll.-TIIE  REFORMED  INSTITUTIONSi 

ARMY,  &c,  DESCRIRED. 

BY  H.  A.  UBIdNI.  Tnnslated  by  LADY  BASIHOPE. 

2Vok.  PosiSfOw  8U 

DOMESTIO  SCENES   IN  RUSSIA. 
imBOBmrorBOM  ▲  tbab's  bbsidikcb  ohzbtlt  in  ths  intbuob. 

BY  REV.  K.  LISTER  VENABLES,  M.A. 
2r«wndB0TlndBdltioii.  Poittfo.  Si. 


THE  STEREOSCOPE; 

nS  BIBIOBT*  TBEOBT,  OOBBTBITOnOV,  AHD  APPUOATIOK  TO  THB  ABKS^ 

AND  TO  BDVOATIOK. 

BY  SIR  DAVID  BREWSTER,  D.C.L. 

BMoadlhoagind.  Woodtate  ISomw  8$.9d, 
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THE  HISTORICAL  WORKS  OF  HENRY  HALLAM. 

A Kmr Mid BavtedXdition.  10Talan«L  Forttva  9».9tidu 


HANDBOOK   OF  THE  ARTS   OF  THE  MIDDLE 
AQES  AND  RENAISSANCE. 

BT  H.  JULES  LABABTB. 

mtih  SOO  nhutnUoM.  8m  19c 

M.  Labor tc's  work,  tboagb  originalljr  intended  only  aa  the  iutroduction  to  a 
eaialogne,  has  long  been  known  and  pited  hy  artiste  and  aatiqiiaries  tbnmgfaoixt  Bnrope. 

It  is  BeWora  that,  in  books  of  this  character,  we  find  the  text  to  correspotul,  in  cleamesa 
and  elaboration,  witb  the  engravings ;  bat  M.  Labarte's  manual  is  virtually  the  mediaval 
hiiUny  of  ornamental  aenlpture,  painting,  metal-worl^  and  pottei7— ^  hiitoiy,  indaad, 
of  nAutd  luxury.     M.  Labarte's  work  is  of  a  standard  character,  and  il  of 
iatereit  to  the  student,  and  of  obvious  value  to  the  deai^er." — Leader, 


THE  PILQRIMAQE,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

BY  LOUD  ELLESMEEE. 
(FlntOollsetodlditloii.)  mth  miistniliaii&  Ck«ini4ta  Sit. 

THE   ENQLISHWOMAN    IN  AMERICA. 

.  Ssoond  nionsand.  Toat  8vo.  lOc  <M. 


A  VOICE  FROM  WITHIN  THE  WALLS  OF 

SEBASTOPOL. 

•    BY  CAPT.  HODASEVICH. 
Lalo  of  tiie  Tanmtlne  Bcglueat  of  OhaawurR,  In  the  Servioe  of  RoMia. 

Second  EdiUou.   With  Plani.   Post  8ro.   7«.  6ii. 

THE  RUSSIAN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BATTLE 

OF  INKERMANN. 

fleeond  KditJoB.  FOstSvou  Sa. 


THE   LAST  OF  THE  KHANS  OF  THE  CRIMEA. 

NABBASIYS  OV  AH  IMBAagT  VBOM  VBBmXOK  THE  OUAT.    FBOM  m  OIBlIUr. 

BT  TEE  HON.  W.  G.  C  BUOT. 
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A  NEW  LATIN-ENQLISH  DICTIONARY. 

BASBD  ON  IHS  W0&K8  OF  FOACHLIONI  AND  F&BUNP. 

BT  WILLIAM  SUITH,  LL.D., 

flMri^l  Isamintr  In  tb«  Uuiversi  >  >•  <>f  Londoa,  and  Editor  of  th«  DIotiociaries  of 

"0reck  luid  Koman  Antiquities.** 

One  Volumo.  Medium  Bvo,  2U. 

«  Dr.  Smitli's  woric  is  incomparably  the  Imi  '  Latiu*Bngludi  Dietionary  *  in  our 

langnape,  whother  we  regard  its  a  iaptiition  to  the  modem  requirements  of  clnssi-^l 
studies  ;  the  judgmeot  displayed  in  its  plau  ;  tlio  phiIr>sophical  knowledge  of  language 
•▼erywhere  manifettod  in  it ;  tlu  CKtensive  acquaiiitanco  with  the  rcsearchefl  of  tiu  uosl 
recent  philologists,  ^ntTtimarians,  and  arch  t  logiats;  or  lastly,  Ike  minnto  iMmMj  in 
the  correction  of  the  press." — (^lartedy  llei  Ute. 


A  SMALLER  LATIN-ENQLISH  DICTIONARY. 

Abridged  frum  Uic  ubovo  Worl^.    S<itiai-c  12iuo.   1»,  dd. 


THE  SiEQE  AND  DEFENCE  OF  KARSj 

UXDER  GENERAL  WILLIAMS. 

BY  HUMPHRY  SANDWITH,  M.D, 

Chief  of  the  Medical  fitaff. 
A  New  HMl  Popular  Xdltion.  (Seventh  ThouaautL)  Feet  8vo.  9*.  Od, 

HANDBOOK   FOR    DORSET,   WILTS,  AND 

SOMERSET. 

With  Hap.  pMtSvo.  6$. 

"Tiib  new  home  'Murray'  is  diHtiuguiuhed  by  tltc  s:ime  clearness  of  pUm  and 
arrangement,  apt  i*clection  of  practical  iufonnation,  varied  1>y  historical  or  critical  remark, 
and  readaUeness  withuui  reference-  to  tmyelling  pur[K)8es,  wliich  characterise  the  whole 
•eriei,  and  have  given  them  their  popularity.  The  point  which  most  peouliMiy  imprenes 
iteelf  in  this  handbook  is,  how  much  can  be  wen  in  Kngland." — Spfffa'or. 

'*  These  books  must  not  be  confounded  wiih  the  numerous  local  guides  that  are 
jmWtlicd,  and  describe  at  great  length  things  which  are  of  no  interest  bayoiid  the  towaa 
they  are  publishe<l  in.  Everjrthing  in  the  Handbooks  i.s  regarded  from  a  metrojwlitan 
point  of  view,  and  to  nothing  w  attichod  more  than  its  due  importance  ;  while  the  great 
•ights  of  nature  and  works  of  man  are  w«U  and  qratamatically  daaeritMd.  The  arrange* 
nient  is  suited  especially  for  pleasure  journeys,  the  route*  bein™  arranged  with  reference 
to  oonvcnience  ;  but  the  excellent  index  that  accompanies  each  volume  renders  every 
milqect  that  h  treated  of  easy  of  nSuvuatt  whormr  tiM  tisvdlir  inaj  find  himdf.'*— > 
Ommnial  2VavcUer'«  Moffotnte* 
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